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PREFACE. 


I' 


N  the  preparation  of  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY, 
the  editors  and  publishers  have  aimed  to  assemble  in  permanent  and  attractive 
form,  correct  life  sketches  and  portraits  of  a  number  of  Representative  Citizens  of  the 
Nation,  who  are  or  have  been  conspicuous  in  official  or  civil  station.  The  value  of  such 
a  work  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that,  apart  from  its  high  standard  of 
literary  and  artistic  excellence,  it  is  intended  to  contain  such  a  collectioa  of  thorough, 
interesting  and  authentic  biographical  sketches  of  men  of  the  time — living  or  recently 
deceased — as  will  assure  to  the  readers  of  the  present  and  future  a  full  treasury  of 
reference  and  information. 

Our  country  is  very  rich  and  glorious  in  the  achievements  of  her  sons,  whether  as 
Divines,  Statesmen,  Legislators,  Jurists,  Financiers,  Physicians,  Merchants,  Manufactu- 
rers or  Engineers,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  include  many  such  representative 
men,  in  whatever  vocation,  who  have  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  State 
and  National  polity,  and  an  industrial,  commercial  and  social  development  unsur- 
passed in  the  world. 
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RECENT  FACTS  AND  CHANGES. 


While  this  Volume  has  been  going  through  the  press  in  its  several  Parts — i  to  lO  inclusive — 
the  following  facts  and  changes,  relating  to  the  subjects  included  in  its  pages,  are  to  be  noted  as 
follows : 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  formally  installed  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  ancient  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, Scotland,  Oct.  22nd,  1902,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  an  address  which  elicited  world-wide 
comment  and  discussion.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  still  donating,  almost  daily,  libraries  to  various  cities  and 
towns  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Jonas  G.  Clark  died  at  his  home,  Worcester,  Mass.,  May  23rd,  1900. 

Admiral  William  T.  Sampson  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  from  Yale  University,  October 
23rd,  1901.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  6th,  1902,  and  was  interred  in  Arlington 
Cemetery  with  a  pomp  and  circumstance  exceeding  that  of  any  naval  funeral  in  this  country. 

James  G.  Batterson  died  at  his  home  in  Vine  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  September  i8th,  1901. 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  frcm  Yale  University,  October  23rd, 
1901.  Mr.  Choate,  December  31st.  1901,  withdrew  from  the  firm  of  Evarts,  Choate  &  Beaman,  with 
the  purpose  of  discontinuing  the  practice  of  law.  With  Mr.  Choate's  retirement  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved after  an  existence  of  sixty  years. 

J.  PiERPONT  Morgan,  while  financing  many  other  great  industrial,  maritime  and  financial  com- 
binations and  mergers,  has  been  also  conspicuous  in  his  princely  benefactions,  one  specially  worthy  of 
mention  being  the  gift  of  $1,000,000,  to  Harvard  University  Medical  School,  as  a  Memorial  to  his 
father. 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  received  the  .legree  of  LL.D.,  from  Yale  University,  October  23d, 
1901.  In  April,  1902,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Rodgers  Jacobs  Potter,  died  June  29th,  1901.  On  October  4th,  1902,  he  married,  at  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Alfred  Corning  Clark. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Pattison  was  again  ncjminated  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  that  State  in  the  summer  of  1902. 
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ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  LL.D.,  retired  iron-master  and  capitalist,  of  Pittsburgh,  New  York  City,  and 
Skibo  Castle,  Scotland,  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University,  President  of  various  societies,  and 
world-famous  through  his  unrivalled  philanthropies,  was  born  in  the  historic  town  of  Dunfermline, 
Fifeshire,  Scotland,  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  from  and  thirteen  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Edin- 
burgh, November  25th,  1835.  Of  one  of  the  old  families  of  Scotland,  and  descended  from  a  line  of  an- 
cestors who  followed  the  craft  of  weaving,  he  was  the  elder  son  of  William  and  Margaret  (Lauder) 
Carnegie,  the  former  a  master  weaver  and  a  man  of  good  education,  a  writer,  orator,  and  aggressive 
partisan  of  local  repute  and  considerable  influence,  the  latter — sister  of  Geordie  Lauder,  afterwards 
one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers  of  England — a  well-read.  Christian  woman  of  great  excellence  of 
character,  and  the  teacher,  and,  till  her  death,  in  1886,  the  honored  and  trusted  counsellor  of  her  sons. 
At  Pattiemuir,  three  miles  from  Dunfermline,  whither  the  family  removed  when  he  was  about  six 
years  of  age,  Andrew  and  his  brother  Thomas  attended  the  modest  local  school ;  but  the  capable 
mother,  recognizing  its  limitations,  undertook  the  training  of  her  sons  as  a  special  duty  in  addition  to 
her  labor  at  the  home  looms,  and  made  a  splendid  success  of  her  task.  The  advent  of  steam  put  an  end 
to  hand  looms,  and  the  outlook  was  then  so  unpromising  that  the  fond  mother,  thinkng  of  her  sons'  fu- 
ture, urged  her  husband  to  emigrate  to  America.  Yielding,  he  sold  his  looms,  and  with  the  proceeds, 
strengthened  by  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  cheerfully  contributed  as  a  loan  by  Mrs.  Carnegie's  generous- 
hearted  brother,  the  family  closed  their  affairs  in  S  tland,  and  in  August,  184S,  sailed  for  America, 
their  destination  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  where  they  had  relatives.  A  month  later  they  landed  at  Castle 
Garden,  and  passing  through  New  York  City,  even  then  a  surprise  to  them  in  its  buildngs  and  bustle, 
were  soon  at  their  journey's  end.  Here,  by  degrees,  the  entire  family  secured  employment  in  a  cot- 
ton factory.  Andrew,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  becoming  a  "bobbin  boy,"  and  for  twenty  cents  a  day 
working  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  as  did  all  the  others.  The  self-confidence  of  the  lad  was  well  illus- 
trated by  his  unhesitating  acceptance,  about  a  year  later,  of  a  place  as  fireman,  engineer  and  clerk  in 
the  factory  of  John  Hay,  a  distant  relative,  'where  he  earned  a  trifle  more,  although  the  grave  responsi- 
bilities of  his  composite  task  troubled  his  sleep  with  dreams.  From  this  strain  he  was  emancipated 
through  the  good  offices  of  a  friend  of  his  father,  a  Mr.  Brooks,  who  gave  him  employment  as  a  mes- 
senger in  the  Pittsburgh  telegraph  office,  where  a  Mr.  Reid  taught  him  the  "Morse  alphabet"  on  an 
old  machine.     By  assiduous  practice  in  the  early  morning,  young  Carnegie  mastered  the  instrument; 
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and  having  an  acute  sense  of  hearing,  actually  learned  to  take  messages  by  sound;  being,  it  is  said  the 
third  in  the  United  States,  to  acquire  this  accomplishment.  After  long  and  successful  years,  Mr. 
Carnegie  wrote  of  this  change:  "My  entrance  into  the  telegraph  office  was  a  transition  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  from  firing  a  small  engine  in  a  dirty  cellar  to  a  clean  office,  where  there  were  books  and 
papers  That  was  paradise  to  me.  and  I  bless  the  stars  that  sent  me  to  be  a  messenger  in  a  telegraph 
office  "  Promotion  to  the  position  of  operator  followed,  and  with  what  he  then  considered  a  fine 
salary  $2^  per  month,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  in  comfort  the  family  of  which,  his  father  having  died, 
he  was  now  the  chief  support.  A  gold  dollar  a  week  for  extra  work  for  newspapers  brightened  his 
life  at  this  period,  and,  by  giving  him  an  acquaintance  with  reporters,  stimulated  his  inherited  taste 
for  "scribbling."  To  this  day  he  remembers  his  keen  pleasure  from  the  publication  about  that  time  in 
the  Neiv  Ycnk  Tribune  of  an  article  he  sent  to  Horace  Greeley.  His  next  position  was  as  clerk  and 
operator  at  a  salary  of  $35  per  month,  in  the  office  of  Thomas  A.  Scott,  the  future  railroad  magnate, 
then  Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  When  Mr.  Scott  be- 
came Vice-President  of  the  road  Mr.  Carnegie  succeeded  him  as  Division  Superintendent;  and,  later, 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the  civil  war  led  to  Mr.  Scott's  appointment 
to  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Carnegie  was  called  to  the  Capital  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  military  railroads  and  government  telegraphs,  one  of  his  first  duties  being  to  reopen  commu- 
nication between  Annapolis  and  Washington.  At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  had  charge  of  the  rail)way 
communication,  and  stuck  to  his  post  till  the  end,  being  the  last  official  to  leave  for  Alexandria.  Dur- 
ing his  years  of  service  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  abundant  proof  of  his 
ability,  among  other  things,  originating  the  now  widely-used  system  of  running  trains  by  telegraphic 
signals  between  the  "blocks"  and  stations,  so  as  to  ensure  the  greatest  degree  of  safety  with  the  max- 
imum of  speed.  In  due  course  of  time  Mr.  Carnegie  would  doubtless  have  mounted  to  the  very  high- 
est position  as  a  railroad  official ;  but  there  was  an  element  of  speculation  in  him,  and  this  determined 
his  career.  One  of  his  first  business  ventures  was  the  buying  of  several  shares  of  the  stock  of  Adams' 
Express  Co.,  raising  the  money  by  a  mortgage  on  his  little  home,  his  mother  advising  the  step.  His 
first  note,  given  for  money  borrowed  from  a  bank,  was  drawn  to  enable  him  to  buy  stock  in  the  Wood- 
ruff Car  Company,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing,  after  having  seen  the  model  of  Mr. 
Thomas  T.  Woodruff's  "sleeping  car,"  which  he  recognized  at  a  glance  to  be  a  brilliant  idea.  When 
petroleum  first  attracted  attention  in  Pennsylvania  he  was  equally  alert,  and  in  i860  induced  President 
Scott  and  Superintendent  Thomson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  join  with  him  in  purchasing  the 
Storey  farm  at  Oil  Creek,  Pa.,  paying  therefor  $40,000.  In  one  year  this  shrewd  purchase  netted  one 
million  dollars  in  dividends ;  and  eventually  the  shares  of  the  company  had  an  aggregate  value  of  five 
million  dollars.  A  capitalist  at  a  stroke,  Mr.  Carnegie  found  the  field  for  which  he  was  best  fitted; 
and  thenceforward  he  passed  from  one  brilliant  success  to  another  in  rapid  succession.  His  initial  step 
as  an  iron-master  was  taken  in  the  formation  with  others  of  the  Cyclops  Iron  Works.  Later  came  the 
Keystone  Bridge  Company,  he  having  inferred  from  experiments  made  with  iron  bridges  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  that  the  use  of  that  material  would  become  general.  The  first  bridge  over  the 
Ohio  River,  at  Steubenville,  three  hundred  feet  span,  was  built  by  this  company.  The  next  step  in 
which  he  figured  as  an  iron-master  was  the  erection  of  the  Union  Iron  Mills.  Observations  while 
on  a  visit  to  England  in  i860  had  convinced  him  that  steel  would  soon  supplant  iron  for  rails,  and  on 
his  return  he  introduced  the  Bessemer  process  into  his  mills.  He  next  acquired  the  extensive  prop- 
erty comprising  the  Homestead,  Edgar  Thomson,  and  the  Duquesne  Steel  Works  and  Furnaces,  the 
Lucy  Furnaces,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Union  Rolling  Mills,  and  the  Frick  Coke  Company,  the  united 
capital  of  which,  with  the  Keystone  Bridge  Works — all  finally  consolidated  as  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  of  Pittsburgh — exceeded  $90,000,000.  The  capacity  of  this  enormous  plant  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  century  was  200,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  200,000  tons  of  steel  ingots  per  month.  It 
practically  controlled  the  output  of  iron  and  dictated  terms  to  consumers  all  over  the  world.    Thirty- 
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five  thousand  men  were  then  employed,  and  the  monthly  pay-roll  exceeded  $1,500,000.  At  the  head 
of  this  enormous  business,  Mr.  Carnegie  \vas  in  touch  with  every  detail,  and  wherever  he  was  he  re- 
ceived, monthly,  accurate  reports  from  every  department.  His  relations  with  his  employees  were  in 
the  main  satisfactory — although  temporarily  disturbed  by  the  famous  "Homestead  Strike" — 
and  the  sliding  scale  of  wages  he  adopted  about  1890  made  them  sharers  in  profits  and 
losses  through  raised  or  lowered  wages  as  market  prices  demanded,  and  secured  promo- 
tion at  increased  pay  to  superior  and  faithful  employees.  The  era  of  consolidation  thus 
effectively  inaugurated  in  iron  and  steel,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  a  further 
exemplification  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth,  in  the  organization,  on  similar  lines,  of  the  colossal 
industrial  combination  which  has  passed  into  history  as  the  "Billion  Dollar  Steel  Trust,"  more  prop- 
erly "The  United  States  Steel  Corporation."  capitalized  considerably  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars, 
and  which  absorbed  Mr.  Carnegie's  gigantc  plant,  leaving  him  owner  of  $250,000,000  in  stock,  paying 
five  per  cent,  dividends,  and,  as  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  put  it,  constituting  him  "the  richest  man  in 
the  world."  Sixty-six  years  of  age,  and  having  already  gone  on  record  with  the  declaration  that 
"to  die  rich  was  to  die  disgraced,"  Mr.  Carnegie  now  began  a  series  of  philanthropies  which  startled 
the  world,  and  have  earned  for  him  immortality  as  the  most  princely  giver  humanity  has  known.  An- 
nouncing his  retirement  from  business  to  the  people  of  Pittsburgh,  in  March,  1901,  he  donated  the  sum 
of  five  millions  to  his  Hvorkmen.  "in  acknowledgment  of  his  deep  debt  to  them."  Immediately  follow- 
ing this  came  a  donation  of  more  than  five  million  dollars  to  New  York  City,  to  provide  buildings  for 
sixty-five  branch  libraries,  the  municipality  to  furnish  the  sites  and  to  maintain  them;  and.  in  the  suc- 
ceeding June,  a  gift  of  ten  millions  was  made  to  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  to  assist  in  the  higher 
education.  Pittsburgh,  already  the  beneficiary  in  millions,  now  received  vast  additional  sums  for  its 
Library.  Music  Hall  and  Art  Museum  (Carnegie  Institute);  and  ten  millions  were  appropriated  to 
found  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington,  practically  a  National  University.  It  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Carnegie  regards  free  access  to  books  rather  than  to  other  educational  advantages  as  the  more  im- 
portant, and  is  likely  to  bear  fuller  results;  for  wherever  he  has  found  a  willingness  to  co-operate  he 
has  not  withheld  a  suitable  donation  for  the  erection  of  a  library.  A  study  of  the  list  of  his  dona- 
tions, here  given,  will  show  that  he  has  bestowed  his  wealth  far  and  wide,  and  liberally  in  carrying  out 
his  earnest  desire  to  promote  general  intelligence^ — his  work  being  supplementary  to  the  noble  labors 
of  the  public-school  system,  and  available  to  all.  An  incomplete  list  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  various  bene- 
factions, compiled  up  to  this  time,  shows  the  following  truly  princely  gifts: 


Atlanta.  Ga.,  libraries $245,000 

Ashtabula.   Ohio    15,000 

Ayr,   Scotland    50,000 

Aberdeen,  Scotland   5,000 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  pipe  organ 25.000 

Alameda  Cal.,  library 10,000 

Athol,  Mass   15,000 

Atlantic,    la 12,500 

Braddock,  Pa.,  institute 500,000 

Bellevue  Medical  College,  New  York.  76,000 

Birmingham  University,  England ....  250,000 

Blairsville,   Pa.,   library 15,000 

Blue  Rapids,   Kansas 500 

Baraboo,  Wis 12,000 

Beatrice,  Neb 20,000 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich 15,000 

Berlin,  Ont 1 5,000 

Blue  Island,  111   15,000 

Bozeman,  Montana 15,000 


Littleton,    N.    H 

Little  Falls.  Minn 

London,  O   

Maquoketa,    la 

Mt.  Clemens.  Mich 

Marischel  College,  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
and  St.  Andrew's  Colleges,  Edin- 
burg,  and  Glasgow 

Melrose,  Mass.,  library 

Montgomery,   Ala 

McKeesport,    Pa 

Montefiore  Home.  New  York 

Newton,    Kansas 

New  Albany.   Ind 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

New  Castle.  Pa 

Newport.  Ky 

National  University,  Washington, 
D.  C 


15,000 
10,000 
1 0,000 
10,000 
15,000 


10,000,000 
25,000 
50,000 
50,000 
1,000 
10.000 

35-000 
50,000 
40,000 
20.000 

10,000.000 
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Brazil,  Ind   20,000 

Cedar  Falls,  la 15.00° 

Charlotte,  Mich 10,000 

Chicago  Heights,  111 10,000 

Canton,  Ohio  50,000 

Carnegie  Institute,  Allegheny,  Pa 300,000 

Carnegie  Institute  (town),  library.  .  .  210,000 

Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh 7,000,000 

Connellsville.   Pa.,   library 50,000 

Caledonian  Club    2,752 

Cooper  Union,  New  York  City 600,000 

Carnegie  Laboratory 50,000 

Duquesne,  Pa.,  institute 500,000 

Dumfries,  Scotland,  library 50,000 

Dumferline,  Scotland    100,000 

Davenport,  Iowa   50,000 

Duluth,   Minn    50,000 

Dallas,   Texas 50,000 

Dennison,  Texas,  Women's  Club 1 7,000 

Detroit,  Mich.,  library 750,ooo 

Dallas,  Texas,  church  organ 1,000 

Danville,   111.,   library 10,000 

Dennison,  Iowa 10,000 

Denver,   Colorado 200,000 

Endowment,     Braddock,     Homestead, 

and  Duquesne,  Pa.,  libraries 1,000,000 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  library 250,000 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  technical  school.  50,000 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  library 50,000 

Eastport,  Maine,  organ 600 

Fairfield,    Ohio,    library 40,000 

Fort   Worth,    Texas 50,000 

Fulton,  N.  Y 15,000 

Goderich,  Ontario  10,000 

Greensburgh,   Md 15,000 

Greenville,    Ohio 15,000 

Greenwich,  England 50,000 

Gloversville,  N.  Y 25,000 

Greensburgh,  Pa 60,000 

Homestead  Institute,   Pa 500,000 

Havana,  Cuba,  public  library 250,000 

Houston,  Texas,  library 50,000 

Hazelwood,  Pa 4,000 

Hampton,  Iowa   10,000 

Iowa  City,  la 25,000 

Inverness,  Scotland,  library 8,500 

Johnstown,  Pa 300,000 

Jedburgh,  Scotland   10,000 

Kokomo,  Ind 20,000 

Lincoln,  Neb 75,ooo 

Labor  in   Schenley   Park,   Pittsburgh, 

in  soup  year  of  1 893 300,000 


Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  libi-ary 10,000 

New  York  City,  sixty-five  libraries.  .  .  5,200,000 

Ottawa,    Ontario 100,000 

Oakland,   Cal 50,000 

Oakmont,    Pa 25,000 

Oil  City,  Pa 5,000 

Oklahoma  City 25,000 

Oscaloosa,  la 20,000 

Paris,  111 18,000 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 20,000 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y 20,000 

Pittsburgh  Observatory 20,000 

Pensions   for  workingmen,   Braddock, 

Homestead  and  Duquesne 4,000,000 

Peterhead,  Scotland,  library 5,000 

Public  Library,  Washington 350,000 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Louisville,  Ky. .  125,000 

Pekin,  111 15,000 

Redfield,  S.  D 10,000 

Reno,  Nev 15,000 

Richmond  Free  Library 100,000 

Sydney,  Nova  Scotia 15,000 

South  St.  Joseph,  Mo 25,000 

Stirling,  Scotland,    30,000 

State  College,  Pa 100,000 

Stevens  Institute,  N.  J 165,000 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  library 50,000 

Sandusky,  Ohio 50,000 

Steubenville,  Ohio 50,000 

San  Diego,  Cal 50,000 

Seaboard  Air  Line,  library 1,000 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 200,000 

St.  Louis  Public  Library 1,000,000 

St.  Catherine's,  Ontario 20,000 

San  Francisco,  Cal 750,000 

San  Bernardine,  N.  M 15,000 

Santa   Rosa,   Cal 20,000 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 10,000 

St.    Thomas,   Ontario 15,000 

Tipton,    Ind 10,000 

Tacoma,  Washington 75,ooo 

Tyrone,  Pa 50,000 

Tucson,   Arizona 25,000 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y . . . .  40,000 

Uniontown,    Pa 50,000 

Upper  Iowa  University 225,000 

Victoria,  B.  C,  library 50,000 

Waukesha,   Wis 15,000 

Wick  Library 15,000 

Yankton,  S.  D 10,000 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 50,000 

Zoological  Garden,  New  York 5,000 
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Making,  with  a  number  of  recent  similar  gifts,  a  grand  total  of  known  benefactions  in  excess  of  $50,- 
000,000.  One  of  the  more  recent  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  propositions  involves  the  further  gift  to  Pitts- 
burgh of  $25,000,000  for  the  founding  of  technical  schools,  which,  if  carried  out,  as  there  is  every  prob- 
ability it  will  be,  must  result  in  placing  this  fortunate  municipality  in  the  foremost  place  in  the  world 
as  the  seat  of  practical,  wage-earning  education.  Mr.  Carnegie  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
through  the  naturalization  of  his  father  in  1853.  While  he  has  never  lost  his  love  for  his  native  land — 
where  he  maintains  in  princely  style  a  hospitable  home,  known  as  Skibo  Castle — he  is  an  earnest,  pa- 
triotic, and  unusually  enthusiastic  lover  and  upholder  of  American  ideas  and  institutions.  As  was  wit- 
tily said  of  him  while  "he  has  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins,  he  has  American  air  in  his  lungs."  It 
might  be  added  with  equal  truth,  that  he  has  American  ideas  in  his  brain,  for  he  is  a  true  Democrat,  a 
believer  in  free  institutions,  and  bends  the  knee  only  to  intellect.  He  has  always  been  a  Republican  in 
politics.  In  1889  President  Harrison  commissioned  him  a  Delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Congress. 
Many  honors  have  been  bestowed  upon  him,  parchments  from  learned  institutions  and  colleges,  includ- 
ing the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  the  highly  honorable  rank  of  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity. He  was  at  one  time  prominently  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  Mayorality  of  New  York  City, 
where  he  has  latterly  made  his  home,  erecting  a  noble  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue,  facing  Central  Park. 
At  Chauncey  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  he  is  building  a  castle  intended  as  a  summer  residence. 
Mr.  Carnegie's  Americanism  and  Republicanism  did  not  suffice  to  make  him  what  is  called  an  "im- 
perialist" ;  and  he  was  opposed  to  the  annexation  policy  of  the  Government  following  the  recent  war 
with  Spain.  The  Hon.  George  F.  Seward,  former  United  States  Minister  to  China,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  recently  published,  that  Mr.  Carnegie  "went  to  Mr.  McKinley  when  the  Spanish  treaty 
was  pending,  and  said  to  him  that  America  was  in  face  of  war  with  the  Philippines ;  that  our  people  and 
the  Filipinos  would  soon  be  killing  one  another;  and  he  asked  to  be  sent  to  Manila  with  the  fullest 
authority  to  declare  that  America  desired  good  things  for  the  little  brown  men,  and  would  soon  rec- 
ognize their  independence.  He  said  to  Mr.  McKinley  further  that  he  had  the  matter  so  much  at 
heart  that,  if  sent  on  such  a  misson,  he  would  himself  pay  to  Spain  the  $20,000,000  called  for  by 
the  treaty."  Mr.  Carnegie  is  a  facile  and  interesting  writer.  A  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  the  late 
Mr.  Gladstone,  he,  for  a  long  period,  owned  an  interest  in  sixteen  or  eighteen  English  newspapers 
maintained  as  bulwarks  of  radicalism.  He  has  contributed  a  number  of  powerful  articles  to  the  lead- 
ing American  and  English  reviews  and  magazines,  and  is  the  author  of  several  substantial  and  most 
readable  books,  which,  from  their  original  and  well-expressed  views  upon  vital  topics  or  running  com- 
ment upon  what  has  been  observed  during  travel,  have  attracted  wide  attention.  The  titles  of  these 
works  are,  in  the  order  of  their  publication :  "Round  the  World" ;  "An  American  Four-in-hand  in  Bri- 
tain";  Triumphant  Democracy";  "The  Gospel  of  Wealth,"  and  "The  Empire  of  Business."  Several  of 
these  have  been  translated  into  many  languages.  A  word  as  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  personality  must  prove 
of  interest.  His  looks  and  speech  indicate  his  Scottish  birth.  Below  the  medium  height,  he  is  well- 
built,  and  has  noticeably  small  hands  and  feet.  His  hair  is  gray  and  his  beard  white.  His  eyes  are 
blue,  and  his  complexion  that  of  a  man  in  delicate  health.  Undoubtedly  pleasant  and  hospitable,  he  is 
not  what  would  be  called  sympathetic,  inclining  more  to  the  practical  and  matter-of-fact.  Through 
life  he  has  had  no  feeling  for  beggars,  his  motto  being  to  help  only  those  who  help  themselves.  For~ 
several  years  past  he  has  filled  the  public  eye  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time:  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  in  view  of  his  achievements,  wealth,  shrewd  opinions  and  stupendous  philanthropies  that 
King  Edward  VII.  honored  him  by  a  special  invitation  to  his  coronation  in  June,  1902,  as  a  leading 
citizen  of  the  world.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  fond  of  books,  music,  and  fresh  air.  An  honor  greatly  es- 
teemed by  him  was  his  recent  election  as  President  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society.  He  is  a 
clever  speaker,  and  nearly  always  is  called  to  make  remarks  at  public  gatherings  he  attends.  He  was 
married,  in  New  York,  in  1887,  to  Louise,  daughter  of  John  and  Frances  (Davis)  Whitfield.  They 
have  one  child,  a  daughter — Margaret.     In  concluding  this  imperfect  sketch  of  a  most  remarkable 
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man,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  secrets  connected  with  his  success.  He  simply  concentrated  his 
efforts  upon  his  own  enterprises,  and  availed  himself  of  the  absence  of  laws  conserving  the  wealth  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  In  the  words  of  a  generous  critic,  however, 
he  is  "nobly  conscious  of  the  high  responsibilities  and  the  brilliant  opportunities  of  his  great  wealth." 


JEREMIAH  S.  BLACK. 

Judge  Jeremiah  Sullivan  Black,  Attorney-General,  and  later  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Presidential  administration  of  James  Buchanan,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  born  in  the 
Glades,  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  loth,  1810,  and  died  at  his  home,  Brockie,  near  York, 
Pennsylvania,  August  19th,  1883.  He  came  of  a  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  family,  a  representative  of  which 
came  to  this  country  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  His  grandfather,  James 
Black,  settled  in  Somerset  County  at  a  period  when  it  was  wild,  and  sparsely  inhabited,  and  in  the 
house  which  he  there  built  for  himself,  was  born  Henry  Black,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
in  February,  1778.  Henry  Black  became  a  prominent  man  in  southern  Pennsylvania.  He  served  in  the 
Legislature  from  1814  to  1818;  was  an  Associate  Judge,  and  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  when  he  died.  Jeremiah's  early  education  was  obtained  at  a  school  near  his  father's 
farm.  The  need  of  university  culture,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  him,  his  inclination  to 
study  having  driven  him  to  his  best  effort  during  his  youth,  and  at  seventeen  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
good  scholar,  with  a  rare  knowledge  of  the  classics.  At  this  time  the  family  life  seems  to  have  been  a 
continued  struggle  against  the  frequent  reverses  which  occur  to  the  vocation  of  farming;  but  through  a 
liberal  provision  of  books  and  personal  supervision,  Jeremiah's  father  did  the  most  that  was  possible 
towards  training  his  son's  mind  in  the  right  direction.  The  boy  seemed  to  have  been  born  a  Demo- 
crat. Before  he  was  sixteen  he  mastered  Jefferson's  Letters,  accepting  every  article  of  that  statesman's 
creed.  His  father,  however,  although  a  Democrat  in  early  life,  seceded  from  that  party  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  General  Jackson  in  1824.  After  leaving  school,  young  Black  worked  on  his  father's  farm  for  a 
while,  and  then  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Chauncey  Forward,  a  lawyer,  in  Somerset 
County,  whose  brother,  Walter  Forward,  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Tyler.  In 
1 83 1  Mr.  Black  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  after  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Chauncey  For- 
ward. At  the  time  when  Mr.  Black  began  practice,  his  father  was  sitting  as  Associate  Judge  of  Somerset 
County,  and  some  of  his  first  causes  were  argued  before  Judge  Henry  Black.  Young  Black  was  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  for  Somerset  County  before  he  attained  his  majority;  and,  exhibiting  the  greatest  in- 
dustry and  zeal,  he  soon  began  to  make  a  reputation.  In  1841  the  Whigs  prevented  his  nomination 
for  Congress  by  nominating  his  father,  who  was  elected,  and  died  the  following  year,  a  member  of  the 
House.  Meanwhile,  Jeremiah  S.  Black  had  risen  to  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  1842  the  Governor  of 
the  State  appointed  him  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Franklin,  Bedford  and  Somerset  District,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  nine  years,  filling  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  address  which  he  delivered 
at  Bedford  on  the  death  of  General  Jackson,  in  1845,  was  conceded  to  be  the  most  notable  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  hero.  In  185 1  Mr.  Black  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  he  was  made  Chief-Justice.  Here  his  decisions  soon  began  to  obtain  a  reputation  as  models  of 
judicial  eloquence,  solidity  and  clearness.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1854,  he  was  re-elected  by  a 
large  majority  for  the  full  term  of  fifteen  years.  In  1856  James  Buchanan  was  elected  President.  In 
the  formation  of  his  Cabinet,  Isaac  Toucey  was  at  first  designated  for  the  position  of  Attorney-General ; 
but  on  the  Cabinet  being  recast,  he  was  named  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Attorney-Generalship 
was  offered  to  Judge  Black,  who  accordingly  resigned  his  Supreme  Court  Judgeship,  and  entered  the 
Cabmet  as  the  President's  legal  adviser.  He  continued  to  fill  this  position  until  December  of  i860,  when 
he  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  the  end  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term.     As 
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Attorney-General,  Judge  Black  became  noted  during  the  beginning  of  his  term  for  his  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  settlers  in  California  under  Government  patents,  against  fraudulent  land  grants  alleged  to 
have  been  of  Mexican  origin.  He  succeeded  in  exposing  an  extensive  conspiracy  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fabricating  these  factitious  grants.  San  Francisco,  in  particular,  was  afflicted  by  these  bogus 
grants,  and  it  has  been  claimed  in  Mr.  Black's  honor  that  through  his  able  exposure  of  the  fraud  he 
saved  that  city  from  confiscation.  It  was  owing  to  Judge  Black's  influence  with  the  President  that  Ed- 
win M.  Stanton  was  appointed  Attorney-General,  when  Mr.  Black  became  Secretary  of  State.  The  two 
lawyers  had  long  been  firm  and  fast  friends,  Mr.  Stanton  having  come  specially  under  Judge  Black's 
notice  through  the  ability  which  he  exhibited  in  defending  an  important  cause  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  while  the  latter  was  Chief- Justice.  When  Lewis  Cass  resigned  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State,  Judge  Black  accepted  it  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  President  would  appoint  Stanton  Attor- 
ney-General, which  appointment  was  accordingly  made.  At  the  time  of  the  assumption  by  Judge  Black 
of  the  Secretaryship  of  State  the  secession  movement  was  already  under  considerable  headway.  At  the 
first  outbreaking  of  this  movement  President  Buchanan  held  that  there  was  no  authority  for  coercing  a 
State  if  it  chose  to  secede  and  set  up  as  an  independent  government.  Judge  Black,  however  (who  was  at 
this  time  Attorney-General)  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  put  down  insur- 
rection, and  that  the  Constitution  contained  no  provision  for  the  disintegration  of  the  Union  or  a  dis- 
solution of  the  compact  e.xisting  between  the  States,  in  any  manner  whatever.  In  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember, President  Buchanan,  who  was  then  preparing  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  addressed  to  the 
Attorney-General  the  following  questions,  to  which  he  desired  an  official  answer : 

"i.  In  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  authorities  of  any  State  and  those  of  the  United  States,  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Government,  if  constitutionally  passed,  are  supreme? 
2.  What  is  the  extent  of  my  official  power  to  collect  the  duties  on  imports  at  a  port  where  the  revenue 
laws  are  resisted  by  a  force  which  drives  the  collector  from  the  custom  house?  3.  What  right  have  I  to 
defend  the  public  property  (for  instance,  a  fort,  arsenal,  or  navy  yard)  in  case  it  should  be  assaulted? 
4.  What  are  the  legal  means  at  my  disposal  for  executing  those  laws  of  the  United  States  which  are 
usually  administered  through  the  courts  and  their  officers?  5.  Can  a  military  force  be  used  for  any 
purpose  whatever  under  the  Acts  of  1795  and  1807  within  the  limits  of  a  State  where  there  are  no  judges, 
marshal  or  other  civil  officers  ?" 

The  profound  and  able  opinion  rendered  by  Attorney-General  Black  in  response  to  these  ques- 
tions, so  grave  in  their  bearing  upon  the  then-existing  condition  of  the  Republic,  and  in  relation  to  the 
questions  of  Federal  and  State  sovereignty  in  a  Democratic  federated  Republic  at  any  time,  was  in  all 
respects  important,  a  most  remarkable  and  valuable  historical  document,  and  not  only  places  on  record 
the  legal  opinion  with  regard  to  the  subject  it  covers,  of  one  of  the  men  most  versed  in  it  in  the  United 
States,  but  exhibits  also  the  strong  judicial  bias  of  Judge  Black's  mind,  which  totally  disabled  him  from 
considering  the  question  from  any  other  than  a  constitutional  and  judicial  standpoint.  As  Secretary  of 
State  he  declared  his  determined  hostility  to  the  secession  movement  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  men  in 
the  Cabinet  who  were  in  favor  of  the  reinforcement  of  Fort  Sumter.  He  issued  orders  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  abroad  to  countenance  no  disintegration  of  the  Republic,  and  proclaimed 
the  principle  that  the  union  of  the  States  was  indissoluble  and  indestructible.  President  Buchanan's  an- 
nual message,  in  the  beginning  of  i860,  was  framed  with  due  consideration  of  the  opinion  given  by  Judge 
Black.  On  this  message  being  submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  Secretaries  Cobb  and  Thompson  (who  both 
afterwards  resigned)  were  the  only  members  who  did  not  approve  of  it.  As  indication  of  the  logical 
skill  of  Judge  Black,  his  directness  of  purpose  and  the  incisive  mental  ability  which  guided  him  in  all  his 
utterances,  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  President  on  another  occasion  is 
pertinent : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States,  within  its  proper  sphere  is  sovereign  as  much  as  the  States 
are  sovereign  within  their  spheres.    It  acts  immediately  upon  the  people  and  claims  their  direct  obedience 
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to  its  laws  As  a  State  cannot  make  war  upon  a  city,  country  or  town,  and  put  all  its  inhabitants  to  the 
sword  because  some  of  them  have  acted  or  threatened  to  act  illegally,  so  the  General  Government  is  also 
restrained  from  exterminating  the  whole  population  of  a  State  for  offenses,  actual  or  mtended,  of  some 
who  live  among  them.  The  socalled  Ordinances  of  secession,  in  i860  and  1861.  were  the  declarations 
of  certain  persons  who  made  them  that  they  intended  to  "disobey  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  the  duty  of  Congress  and  the  President  to  see  that  forcible  resistance  to  the  laws,  when  actually 
made  should  be  met  by  a  counter-force  sufficient  to  put  it  down;  but  neither  Congress  nor  the  Pres- 
ident'had  authority  to  declare  war  and  begin  hostilities  by  anticipation  against  all  the  people  at  once, 
and  put  them  all  in  the  attitude  of  public  enemies,  without  regard  to  their  personal  guilt  or  innocence. 

Nothing  in  the  above  could  be  held  to  preclude  the  self-protective  action  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  the  face  of  the  secession  movement  which  actually  occurred;  yet  such  utterances  on  the  part 
of  Judge  Black  were  severely  criticised  during  his  lifetime  by  the  more  radical  of  his  political  opponents, 
who  could  not  see  where  the  workings  of  the  judicial  mind  must  necessarily  come  in  conflict  with  the 
merely  sentimental  side  of  a  great  question.  With  regard  to  this.  Judge  Holt,  who  was  Secretary  of  War 
in  i860  and  was  appointed  Judge  Advocate-General  of  the  Army  by  President  Lincoln,  used  the  follow- 
ing language : 

"Mr  Stanton.  Tudge  Black  and  myself  were  in  perfect  accord  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Government 
toward  the  Secessionists,  and  in  perfect  harmony  as  to  the  rights  of  States  under  the  Constitution. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  ardent  or  earnest  in  his  attachment  to  the  Union  or  more  persistent  in  urg- 
ing those  things  calculated  to  save  it  from  the  designs  of  the  Southern  men  than  Judge  Black." 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Judge  Black  differed  with  Buchanan  on  many  subjects  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  administration,  though  remaining  a  firm  friend  of  the  President  until  the  last.  The  extent  of 
those  differences  may  be  seen  on  pages  14-17  in  "Essays  and  Speeches  of  Jeremiah  S.  Black."  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  1885.)  On  his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet,  Judge  Black  received  the  appointment  of  Re- 
porter of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  but  his  practice  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
obliged  to  resign.  As  a  practitioner  before  the  Supreme  Court  he  commanded  an  immense  business  and 
gained  a  high  reputation.  Among  important  law  cases  in  which  he  took  part  may  be  mentioned  the  Bel- 
knap impeachment,  the  McGarrahan  case,  the  New  Idria  Quicksilver  Mine  grant,  and  the  Vanderbilt 
will  case,  and  the  Milligan  and  McCardle  cases.  As  a  publicist  and  essayist  Judge  Black  was  universally 
admired.  He  was  a  powerful  writer  on  political  subjects,  and  his  controversial  abilities  were  recog- 
nized. He  was  a  devout  Christian.  Fearing  nothing  else  in  this  world,  he  went  always  and  humbly  in 
the  fear  of  God.  His  whole  mind  and  being  were  saturated  with  the  morality  of  the  Testament  of 
Christ,  which  he  said  was  "filled  with  all  forms  of  moral  beauty,  and  radiant  with  miracles  of  light." 
He  was  baptized  in  1843  by  Alexander  Campbell,  whose  eulogy  he  pronounced  upon  the  unveiling  of  his 
statue  at  Bethany,  West  Virginia.  His  controversy  with  Colonel  Ingersoll  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, on  the  subject  of  atheism,  was  a  memorable  one,  in  which  Ingersoll  came  out  second  best  and  with 
the  most  scathing  rebuke  that  had  ever  been  administered  to  him.  Judge  Black  was  an  apt  scholar,  es- 
pecially in  English  literature  and  the  Latin  classics.  He  could  quote  at  length  from  any  of  his  favorite 
authors  in  either  language.  In  person.  Judge  Black  was  tall,  broad-shouldered,  with  a  clean-shaven, 
rugged  face,  and  sharp,  bright  eyes  which  flashed  from  under  snow-white  brows — altogether  a  remark- 
able countenance.  The  final  illness  of  Judge  Black  lasted  only  a  week,  and  from  its  beginning  he  believed 
that  it  would  terminate  fatally.  All  through  his  sickness,  although  suffering  intense  agony,  he  was 
cheerful,  and  at  times  witty  in  his  moments  of  temporary  freedom  from  pain.  Several  times  he  quoted 
from  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  and  from  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis." 
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REUBEN  E.  FENTON. 

Hon.  Reuben  Eaton  Fenton,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York,  and  successively  a  Member 
of  Congress,  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Senator  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Carroll,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  July  4th,  1819,  and  died  in  Jamestown,  August  24th,  1885.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
the  late  George  W.  Fenton,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Chautauqua  County,  who  died  March  3rd, 
i860.  The  latter,  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  December  20th,  1773,  subsequently  lived  in  Broadalbin, 
N.  Y.,  whence,  in  1804,  he  traveled  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  then  a  small  village,  leaving  which  he  penetrated 
as  far  west  as  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  way  of  the  Ohio  River.  On  his  return  to  Pittsburgh  from  this  explor- 
ing tour,  he  spent  about  three  years  in  trading  in  goods  and  provisions  in  a  canoe  up  the  Allegheny  River 
and  French  Creek.  In  the  winter  of  1805-6,  he  taught  the  first  school  opened  in  Warren,  Pa.,  in  which 
place  he  met  and  married  Miss  Elsie  Owen,  of  Scotch-English  ancestry,  but  herself  a  native  of  Lunen- 
burg, N.  Y.,  where  she  was  born  July  8th,  1790.  He  is  said  to  have  removed  to  his  new  log  cabin,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  in  the  spring  of  1807,  there  being  at  that  time  but  two 
other  settlers  near  by,  who  were  located  on  the  north  side.  In  1809,  he  sold  this  place  and  removed  to 
the  east  side  of  the  Conewango,  purchasing,  in  March,  1810.  "Lot  52."  He  had  five  children:  Rosweel 
O.,  George  W.,  Jr.,  William  H.  H.,  John  F.,  and  Reuben  E.  His  widow  died  February  26th,  1875, 
The  elder  Fenton  was  a  hard  working  farmer,  but  he  gave  his  boys  as  good  an  education  as  was  practi- 
cable, and  encouraged  them  in  their  studies  and  aspirations.  Reuben,  his  youngest  child,  on  quitting 
the  pioneer  school  in  his  native  place  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  spent  two  years  at  Gary's  Academy,  six 
miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  and  completed  his  educational  course  at  Fredonia  Academy,  in  his  native 
county.  He  gave  so  much  intellectual  promise  that  his  parents  concluded  to  fit  him  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion, but  after  he  had  studied  a  year  or  two  in  the  law  office  of  the  Waite  brothers,  in  Jamestown, 
ill  health  forced  him  to  abandon  books  for  less  confining  occupations.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  em- 
barked in  business  as  a  country  merchant,  with  almost  immediate  success,  and  by  the  time  he  had  attained 
his  majority  he  had  risen  to  so  much  prominence  among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  was  so  much  esteemed, 
that  he  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  i62d  Regiment,  N.  Y.  State  Militia.  His  business  prospering,  he 
looked  out  for  investments  for  profits,  and  selected  the  lumber  trade.  It  is  said  that  his  first  raft  of  lum- 
ber, which  cost  him  his  first  thousand  dollars,  was  personally  conducted  by  him  down  the  Ohio  to 
Maysville,  Kentucky,  where  he  sold  it  at  such  a  profit  that  he  decided  to  continue  the  business  of  lum- 
berman. He  soon  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  successful  operators  in  lumber  along  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio  Rivers.  By  hard  work  and  bold  speculation  he  made  considerable  money,  and  in 
his  native  place  took  rank  among  the  brightest  and  most  prosperous  citizens.  From  1846  to  1852,  inclu- 
sive, a  period  of  seven  years,  he  was  elected,  annually,  Supervisor  of  Carroll,  serving  three  years  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Fenton  acted  with  the  Democratic  party  of  that  day,  and,  in  1849,  was 
nominated  by  it  for  the  Assembly.  His  great  popularity  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  although  his  dis- 
trict was  strongly  "Whig"  and  his  opponent  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  esteemed  members  of  that 
party  in  the  section,  the  latter  won  the  election  by  only  twenty-one  votes.  In  1852,  Mr.  Fenton  re- 
ceived the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress,  and  was  elected  by  fifty-two  majority,  a  remarkable  vic- 
tory, when  it  is  remembered  that  his  Congressional  District — comprising  the  counties  of  Chautauqua 
and  Cattaraugus — had  previously  given  over  three  thousand  majority  to  Whig  candidates.  Strongly 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  his  party  the  instant  it  advocated 
pro-slavery  measures ;  and  he  signalled  his  separation  from  it  by  voting  in  Congress  against  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill.  Mr.  Fenton's  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  in  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  proposed  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 
Thenceforth  he  acted  with  the  Republicans.     In  1854  he  was  renominated  to  Congress,  but  was  defeated 
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by  the  candidate  of  the  American  or  "Know-Nothing"  party,  which  in  that  year  first  tested  its  strength 
in  his  district.     In  1856  he  was  again  brought  forward   on  the  Fremont  ticket  and  elected;  and   in 
1858,  i860,  and  1862,  was  regularly  returned  by  the  Republicans  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
ing honored  with  increased  majorities  each  time,  his   term   of   service   in   that   body   aggregating   ten 
years,  ending  through  his  elevation  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  State  of  New  York.     Representing 
a  Whig  district  in  Congress,  Mr.  Fenton  occupied  a      peculiarly   independent   position,   and   performed 
able  work.     He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  veterans  of  18 12,  and  carried  a  bill  for  their  relief  through 
the  House.     He  advocated  a  cheap  postal  system,  the  regulation  of  emigration,  the  extension  of  invalid 
pensions,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law;   and   he  opposed  the  invasion  of   Kansas,   the 
bounty  bills,  and  the  payment  of  rebel  losses  during  the  Civil  War.    He  made  comparatively  few  speeches 
during  all  this  period,  but  these  were  always  to  the  point,  and  always  popular.     He  was  a  member,  how- 
ever, of  several  important  committees,  among  them  the   Ways  and   Means,   Claims,    Commerce,    Pacific 
Railroad,  and  Private  Land  Claims — and  was  noted   for  his  untiring  industry  and  excellent  judgment. 
During    the    Civil    War,     his    voice    and    vote     were     prominent     in     support     of     the     National 
Government,     and     inflexibly     opposed     to     anything     like     compromise     with      its      armed     op- 
ponents.      It     was     said     of     him     that     he     entered    Congress    an    enthusiastic    Democrat,    and 
left     it     one     of     the     most     prominent     Republicans;    it    was    justly    added,    however,    that    the 
change     was     in     the     party     he     originally     supported     and     not     in     him.       In     1862     he    was 
proposed  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York,  but  declined  the  use  of  his  name  in 
the  Convention  in  favor  of  his  friend.  General  Wadsworth,  who  was  defeated  in  the  election  by  Horatio 
Seymour.    Two  years  later  Mr.  Fenton  accepted  the  nomination,  running  against  Governor  Seeymour, 
and  was  elected  by  a  majority  which  exceeded  even  that  obtained  in  the  State  by  Abraham  Lincoln.    At 
the  conclusion  of  his  first  term  as  Governor  he  was  renominated  and  re-elected,  the  majority  he  then  re- 
ceived being  greater  by  several  thousands  than  the  one  of  the  preceding  campaign,  and  incontestably 
proving  the  high   satisfaction   of  the   people   with  his  administration.    During  his  two  terms  as  Chief 
Executive,  covering  the  years  1863  to  1866  inclusive.  Governor  Fenton  gained  wide  respect  and  great 
popularity  by  his  watchful  supervision  of  legislative  action.     The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Demo- 
cratic city  of  New  York  unanimously  adopted    resolutions  thanking  him  for  his  vetoes  of  certain  bills, 
and  congratulating  the  people  of  the  State  upon  having  an  Executive  who  possessed  "the  vigilance  and 
fearlessness  necessary  to  correct  the  errors  of  hasty  and  imperfect  legislation."     Governor  Fenton  was 
now  a  power,  not  only  in  the  State,  but  also  in  the  Republican  party  throughout  the  country.     At  the 
opening  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of   1863  his  name  was  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  nation,  and  the   Republican  State  Convention  at  Syracuse  in  that 
year  unanimously  declared  him  to  be  "the  first  choice  of  the  Union  party  in  New  York  for  the  office  of 
Vice-President."    In  1869,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  as  Senator  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  concluding  March  3rd,  1875.     While  holding  the  office  of  Governor 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  expression  of  wise  views  bearing  on  national  matters.     Among  other 
things  he  recommended  that  the  Union  soldiers  should  be  welcomed  back  from  the  field  by  a  day  of  com- 
memoration, gratitude,  and  general  rejoicing.     He  opposed  the  election  of  ex-officials  of  the  defunct 
"Confederacy"  to  Federal  oflices,  as  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  the  country.     He  urged  that  the 
Union  and  rebel  dead  should  be  interred  together  at  Antietam,  because  the  war  was  "less  of  sections 
than  systems."     He  advocated  the  readjustment  of  the  tax  assessments  and  the  reduction  of  the  items  of 
the  tax  lists.    He  declaimed  against  the  "policy"  of  President  Johnson,  and  in  favor  of  enfranchising  the 
freedmen.     His  letters,  messages,  and  speeches  were  unmistakably  patriotic,  and  were  also  marked  by 
vigor,  logic,  eloquence,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  national  affairs  and  the  popular  will.     Under 
these  circumstances,  and  with  his  brilliant  and  extended  prestige  as  a  legislator  and  an  executive,  it  was 
natural  that  on  entering  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  he  should  be  accorded  a  place  among  its  most 
prominent  members  and  leaders.    The  great  issue  of  the  Civil  War  being  for  the  most  part  settled,  he 
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now  gave  his  attention  principally  to  finance,  for  which  he  developed  a  remarkable  capacity;  and  his 
speeches  upon  taxation,  the  currency,  the  customs  revenue,  the  public  debt,  and  cognate  subjects, 
evinced  the  highest  statesmanship,  and  attracted  national  attention.  Placed  at  once  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, he  served  upon  it  with  distinction  throughout  his  term.  He  was  also  a  member  of  other  com- 
mittees, where  his  experience  and  carefully  matured  wisdom  enabled  him  to  render  valuable  services.  One 
of  his  earliest  speeches  in  the  Senate  was  on  "The  Currency,"  and  was  delivered  January  25th,  1870,  the 
bill  to  "equalize  the  distribution  of  the  National  currency,  and  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  banks 
issuing  coin  notes  redeemable  in  specie,"  being  then  under  consideration.  In  this  speech  Mr.  Fenton 
took  firm  ground  against  further  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  the  country  by  an  addition  to  its  vol- 
ume, and  advocated  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which  he  upheld  as  an  object  of  paramount  im- 
portance. His  arguments  were  able,  comprehensive  and  logical,  and  were  sustained  by  abundatit  illus- 
trations from  history  and  reference  to  statistics.  His  next  effort,  a  vigorous  speech,  upholding  "The 
Funding  Bill,"  was  delivered  February  24th,  following.  His  arguments  in  this  instance  were  on  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  public  credit,  which  he  maintained  was  no  less  essential  in  peace  than  in 
war,  and  could  only  be  done  by  establishing  faith  in  the  disposition  to  pay  as  well  as  the  ability  to  pay. 
He  counseled  a  reduction  of  taxation  as  an  honest  sequence  to  the  appreciation  of  the  currency,  and  ad- 
vocated limiting  this  taxation  to  the  luxuries  of  life,  so  as  to  make  as  little  demand  as  possible  upon  the 
productive  forces.  On  the  subject  of  "The  Customs  Service"  Mr.  Fenton's  remarks,  in  his  speech  of 
March  13th,  1871,  were  pregnant  with  justice  and  political  wisdom.  They  were  submitted  prior  to  the 
reference  to  the  proper  committee  of  the  bill  introduced  by  him  "to  regulate  the  service  in  the  collection 
of  customs  at  the  various  parts  of  entry  in  the  United  States,  and  the  disposition  of  fines,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures  incurred  under  the  laws  relating  to  customs,  etc,"  in  which  provision  was  made  for 
abolishing  "the  salaries,  moieties,  and  perquisites  of  whatever  name  or  nature,"  then  paid  or  allowed, 
and  substituting  in  their  stead  a  fixed  compensation  ;  ofiicers  to  be  appointed  for  four  years,  and  removed 
for  cause  only;  and  all  fines  and  penalties  to  be  paid  into  the  National  treasury.  Brave,  wise  and  just 
as  were  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fenton  on  this  subject,  they  bore  no  immediate  fruit,  but  he,  having  once  em- 
barked in  a  cause,  was  not  one  to  become  discouraged.  Believing  in  the  inherent  power  of  a  "minority 
of  one"  when  actuated  by  high  and  unselfish  motives,  he  returned  to  the  subject,  with  unabated  vigor,  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1872,  when  the  bill  he  presented  was  under  discussion.  Again  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1874,  he  resumed  the  battle  eloquently  and  vigorously,  denouncing  the  practices  which  he  sought  to 
reform.  The  moiety  system,  as  prevailing  in  the  customs  department,  was  compared  with  that  which 
existed  in  tlie  most  corrupt  and  oppressive  period  of  the  French  Monarchy,  and  the  parallel  was  ably 
maintained.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  expressed  a  fear  that  the  party  in  power  would  not  have 
the  courage  to  enter  in  good  faith  and  heartily  on  the  subject  of  reform,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  arraign 
the  Senate  for  its  neglect  of  what  he  regarded  as  its  plain  duty.  Mr.  Fenton  retired  from  the  Senate 
March  3rd,  1875,  and  after  that  he  held  no  public  office  except  in  1878,  when  he  was  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  to  take  part  in  the  International  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris,  on  returning 
from  which,  in  1879.  he  resumed  his  residence  in  Jamestown.  While  abroad,  Mr.  Fenton  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  with  a  view  to  benefiting  his  country- 
men, he  made  a  close  study  of  the  subject  in  every  country  he  visited.  Shortly  after  his  return  home 
he  greeted  his  fellow  citizens  of  Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus  counties  with  an  address  full  of  instruc- 
tion, in  which  he  dwelt  at  length  upon  important  economic  questions,  and  cordially  felicitated  his  hearers 
on  the  general  high  status  of  American  wage  workers  as  compared  with  that  of  European  labor,  skilled 
and  unskilled.  To  Mr.  Fenton's  sagacity  and  wisdom  many  of  the  large  projects  which  materially  ad- 
vanced the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Jamestown  are  due.  He  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  town's 
welfare,  and  was  alert  to  serve  its  inhabitants  and  enterprises.  His  clearness  of  perception,  his  grasp  of 
possibilities,  and  his  extended  public  experience  made  him  an  invaluable  citizen.  He  was,  doubtless, 
the  most  distinguished  and  well  known  public  man  that  his  section  of  the  State  has  ever  possessed.     His 
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influence  was  national  in  its  scope,  and  even  after  his   retirement    from   active   participation   in   public 
events,  he  was  freely  consulted  by  leading  men,  and  remained  till  his  death  one  of  the  most  honored  and 
trusted  counsellors  of  the  Republican  party.     Mr.  Fenton  was  twice  married.     His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Tane  Frew,  daughter  of  John  Frew.     She  lived  but  two  years  after  the  marriage,  dying  in  1840.     On 
June  14th,  1844,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Scudder,  daughter  of  Joel  Scudder,  Esq.     This  lady,  born 
at  Victor,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  a  woman  of  rare  ability  and  charm,  survived  her  husband  sixteen  years, 
dying  May  2d,  1901,  at  the  family  residence.  Walnut  Grove,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.     Three  children  blessed 
this  union:     Josephine  (now  Mrs.  Frank  Edward  Gififord),  Jeannette  (now  Mrs.  Albert  Gilbert,  Jr.), 
and  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  who  died  in  the  flower  of  a  most   promising  manhood,    at    Naples,    Italy,   March 
25th,  1895.     Mr.  Fenton  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  James- 
town, which  began  business  in  1865,  and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  Board  of  Directors.     Up  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  Mr.  Fenton,  although  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  superior 
mental  and  physical  vigor.     He  was  of  a  poetic  temperament,  and  notwithstanding  a  long  and  laborious 
career  in  public  life,  maintained  a  disposition  mellow,  refined  and  courteous.     His  manners  were  unas- 
suming and  cordial  to  a  charming  degree.     Tall,  and  with  an  innate  and  wholly  unobtrusive  dignity,  he 
was  in  appearance,  as  in  character  and  services,  an  ideal  American.     As  a  proof  of  his  zeal,  and  regard 
for  duty  as  a  public  servant,  it  may  be  instanced  that,  during  his  Congressional    experience,    he    was 
never  known  to  be  absent  from  his  seat  in  the  House.     Uniformly  kind  and  considerate,  he  was  espe- 
cially so  to  the  young,  the  poor,  and  the  aged.     His  numerous  benefactions  to  churches,  colleges,  and 
other  institutions,  besides  a  large  number  of  private  charities,  are  the  substantial  proofs  of  his  benevolence. 
During  the  dark  hours  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  the  unswerving  friend  of  the  soldier,  and  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of  the  Union ;  and,  when  the  deadly  struggle  was  ended,  his 
manly  and  generous  nature  threw  the  broad  mantle  of  charity  over  the  enemy's  dead.     Mr.  Fenton  died 
suddenly  between  two  and  three  o'clock  of  the  day  previously  mentioned.     With  no  premonition  of  his 
approaching  end,  he  returned  to  the  First  National  Bank  as  usual  that  afternoon,  and  seated  himself  in  his 
accustomed  chair  in  the  Directors'  room,  and  was  perusing  a  letter  when  the  final  summons  came.     His 
loss  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  personal  bereavement  by  his  fellow-citizens  generally,  and  the  grief 
of  his  family  and  townspeople  was  shared  by  thousands   all    over    the    Union.     His   obsequies    were 
notable  for  their  impressiveness.     The  entire  village  of  Jamestown  wrapped  itself  in  mourning.     The 
funeral  services,  simple  and  imposing,  were  participated  in  by  the  people  universally,  business  being 
entirely  suspended.     The  Fenton  Guards  of  the  New  York  State  Militia,  so  named  for  the  Governor, 
acted  as  a  guard  of  honor.     Besides  the  family,  relatives,  local  dignitaries,  and  officers  of  the  various 
corporations  with  which  the  deceased  had  been  connected,  and  the  local  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  there  were  present  Governor  David  B.  Hill  of  New  York,  with  his  staff,  also  many  conspicuous 
persons  of  State  and  National  fame.     The  pallbearers  were  all  prominent  men,  lifelong  friends  of  Gov- 
ernor Fenton.     Every  honor  was  paid  to  the  dead  statesman,    citizen   and    friend.     The   remains   were 
interred  in  the  family  tomb  in  Lake  View  Cemetery,  at  Jamestown.     The  New  York  State  Legislature 
held  a  Memorial  Service  in  his  honor  on  April  27th,    1887,  when  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  delivered 
the  eulogy  upon  his  life  and  character.     The  life  of  Governor-  Fenton  left  to  American  youth  a  rich 
legacy  of  helpful  stimulus.     Rising  from  obscurity  to  the  highest  places  of  ofTRctal  trust  and  honor,  by 
his  own  unaided  efforts,  Mr.  Fenton  was  faithful  to  those  trusts,   and   wore  his  honors  with  modesty. 
His  record  and  example  are  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  emulation. 
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DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD. 

Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  jurists  of  New  York,  fami- 
liarly known  as  "the  Father  of  the  Code,"  was  born  in  Haddam,  Connecticut,  January  13th,  1805,  and 
died  in  New  York  city,  April  13th,  1894.  It  was  well  said  at  the  time,  that  in  his  death  America  lost  her 
most  celebrated  jurist.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  law,  and  the  eminence  he  attained  was  no 
more  than  commensurate  with  his  brilliant  talents.  On  the  subject  of  international  law  no  man  of  his 
time  was  better  versed,  and  throughout  the  English  speaking  world  he  was  regarded  as  a  great  au- 
thority. His  laliors  in  the  cause  of  law  reform  commenced  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  and  were 
continued  almost  without  interruption  until  his  death.  European  legislators  of  eminence,  from  time  to 
time,  paid  tribute  to  the  great  ability  displayed  by  him  in  his  efforts  for  the  reform  and  codification  of 
the  law  of  nations.  David  Dudley  Field  was  the  eldest  of  the  ten  children  of  Rev.  David  Dudley  Field, 
a  Congregationalist  minister.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  still  standing.  At  the  age  of  nine  his 
father  took  him  from  the  village  school  into  his  own  study,  and  taught  him  Latin,  Greek  and  mathe- 
matics. At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  Stockbridge  Academy,  where  he  formed  a  life-long  friend- 
ship with  Mark  and  Albert  Hopkins  and  John  Morgan,  all  of  whom  became  famous  college  professors. 
With  them  he  entered  Williams  College  in  1821,  graduating  in  1825,  when  he  went  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to 
study  law  in  the  office  of  Harmanus  Bleecker.  He  remained  there  but  a  few  months,  however,  and  came 
to  New  York  city,  where  he  entered  the  office  of  Henry  and  Robert  Sedgwick.  Later  young  Field  suc- 
ceeded Henry  Sedgwick  in  the  firm  when  the  latter  retired  from  ill-health.  Mr.  Field  was  admitted  an 
attorney  and  solicitor  in  1828,  and  counsellor  in  1830,  and  immediately,  on  the  first  admission,  entered 
upon  practice  in  New  York,  which  he  continued  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Entering  an  established 
firm  he  had  not  to  go  through  the  long  and  painful  stage  of  "waiting  for  clients,"  but  found  himself  at 
once  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  met  with  such  success  that,  when  a  few  years 
later  the  firm  was  dissolved  and  he  opened  an  office  for  lumself,  he  had  already  a  respectable  clientage, 
and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  rising  young  men  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Field  went  to  Europe  in  1836,  and 
there  gained  a  knowledge  of  English  jurisprudence.  He  also  became  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  the 
English  bar.  From  England  he  went  to  France,  where  he  continued  ^is  researches.  Returning  to  this 
country  in  1839,  he  published  his  first  essay  on  law  reform,  his  ideas  as  to  the  delay,  complications  and 
expense  of  the  prex'ailing  system  having  gained  strength  from  his  experience  of  European  procedure. 
He  found  the  law  in  all  the  countries  he  visited  to  be  a  tangled  network  of  contradictions  and  repetitions, 
and  he  conceived  the  great  idea  of  codifying  the  laws  of  his  native  country,  and  also  of  devising  a 
scheme  for  the  simplification  and  arrangement  of  the  laws  of  nations.  He  memorialized  the  Legislature 
repeatedly  with  remonstrances  and  suggestions,  but  all  his  efforts  were  fruitless.  He  was  nominated 
for  the  State  Assembly  in  1S41,  but  was  defeated.  Mr.  Field's  influence  was  felt  in  the  Constitutional 
Con\ention  of  1846,  when,  owing  to  his  indefatigable  efforts,  the  report  of  the  Convention  called  for  a 
general  code  and  the  "Reform  of  Practice."  In  September,  1847.  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  on 
Practice  and  Pleadings,  and  as  such  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  codes  of  procedure.  The  Com- 
mission reported  the  first  instalment  to  the  Legislature  in  February,  and  it  was  enacted  in  April,  1848. 
The  remainder  was  reported  in  four  sections  at  different  times  until  January,  1850,  when  the  completed 
"Codes  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Procedure"  were  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  Both  these  codes  have 
been  enacted  into  law.  This  system  has  been  adopted  in  a  majority  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and 
is  the  basis  of  the  legal  reform  established  by  the  new  Judicature  act  in  England  and  of  the  practice  in 
several  of  the  English  Colonies,  including  India.  Mr.  Field  was  appointed  in  1857,  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  head  of  a  commission  to  prepare  a  political  code,  a  penal  code  and  a  civil  code.  These,  with 
the  two  codes  of  procedure  previously  made,  were  designed  to  supersede  the  unwritten  or  common  law. 
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They  were  completed  in  1865,  and  covered  the  entire  province  of  American  law  and  presented  to  the 
people  in  compact  form  the  whole  law  by  which  they  were  governed.  Mr.  Field  presented  to  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  in  1873,  his  "Outlines  of  an  International  Code,"  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
jurists  and  has  been  translated  into  French,  Italian  and  Chinese.  At  a  public  recepton  given  him  in  Eng- 
land by  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Law  Amendment  Society  some  years  ago,  Lord  Brougham,  also  em- 
inent as  a  jurist  and  legislator,  was  much  impressed  by  Mr.  Field's  observations  on  legal  reform,  and 
other  members  of  the  Society  expressed  their  appreciation  of  his  talents  and  knowledge.  At  another 
public  dinner  in  London  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  the  great  Whig  statesman,  and  also  a  member  of  the  bar, 
took  occasion  to  .say  that  he  trusted  his  honorable  friend,  Mr.  Field,  would  go  down  to  posterity  with  the 
glory  that  he  had  not  only  served  essentially  one  of  the  greatest  of  countries,  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  that  he  had  also  provided  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  code  of  law  that  bore  the  English  name. 
One  of  Mr.  Field's  most  noticeable  achievements  was  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  William  M. 
Tweed.  The  trial  had  resulted  before  Judge  Noah  Davis  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  a  year's  imprisonment  (the  full  term)  upon  each  of  twelve  counts,  the  sentences  not  to  run 
simultaneously,  but  to  be  construed  so  as  to  constitute  an  aggregate  imprisonment  of  twelve  years. 
Tweed  was  put  into  a  striped  uniform  and  conveyed  to  the  Blackwell's  Island  prison.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year  Mr.  Field  brought  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  for  his  release  on  the  ground  that  the 
sentences  could  not  be  construed  legally  so  as  to  hitch  one  to  the  end  of  the  other,  but  must  begin  and 
run  together.  Had  he  sought  to  test  that  question  under  a  writ  of  error  the  consequence  might  have  been 
a  new  trial  in  case  his  point  was  sustained,  but  under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  the  result  would  in  that 
event  be  Tweed's  release.  It  was  the  first  time,  certainly  so  far  as  the  bench  and  bar  of  New  York  were 
generally  aware,  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  turned  to  such  use  in  that  State,  and  only  a  law- 
yer original  in  his  views,  bold  in  their  expression,  learned  in  the  law,  and  fertile  in  expedient  would  have 
undertaken  this  course  of  action.  The  general  rule  had  previously  been  that  a  judgment  of  a  com- 
petent court  could  not  be  questioned  in  this  way,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  as  Mr.  Field  had  evidently 
e.xpected,  so  decided ;  but  he  and  ex- Judge  Comstock  took  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  that 
tribunal,  saying  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  when  there  was  a  doubt,  had  always  been  construed  in 
favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  reversed  the  rulings  of  the  lower  court  and  set  Tweed  at  liberty. 
After  Tweed's  release  from  Blackwell's  Island  he  was  rearrested  under  process  in  the  civil  suits  for  the 
recovery  of  the  money  he  had  stolen,  the  amount  claimed  aggregating  millions  of  dollars,  and  was  con- 
fined in  the  county  jail;  but  his  imprisonment  as  a  civil  debtor  was  much  preferable  to  that  of  a  convict 
under  a  criminal  sentence.  For  his  services  in  effecting  this  result,  and  for  his  labors  in  subsequent 
litigations  in  the  same  case,  Mr.  Field  is  said  to  have  received  fees  amounting  to  more  than  $100,000. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  strong  adherent  of  the  administration.  Soon  after  the  war  Mr.  Field, 
who  had  been  a  Republican,  went  over  to  the  Democrats,  with  whom  he  thenceforward  acted  politically. 
In  1876  the  country  was  in  a  position  without  precedent  in  its  history,  and  for  which  there  was  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution — that  of  a  disputed  Presidential  election.  The  candidates  were  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  of  New  York,  Democratic,  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  Republican.  The  election  took 
place  on  November  7th,  and  the  next  morning  it  was  announced  all  over  the  country  that  Mr.  Tilden 
had  been  elected,  and  the  result  was  accepted  even  by  his  opponents.  He  had  received  a  majority  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  it  was  conceded  a  handsome  majority  of  the  Electoral 
College.  But  this  included  the  votes  of  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  returns  of  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  officers  known  as  Returning  Boards,  who  had  power  to  throw  out  any 
votes  that  in  their  judgment  had  been  cast  under  the  pressure  of  intimidation.  This  was  an  exercise  of 
discretion  that  could  only  be  intrusted  to  men  of  the  greatest  purity  and  patriotism,  whereas  it  was 
notorious  that  nearly  all  the  persons  composing  these  boards  were  political  adventurers,  wholly  without 
character.  Mr.  Field  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Tilden  had  been  fairly  chosen,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  express 
his  opinion  with  his  usual  frankness  and  independence.     It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  led  the 
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Democratic  party,  on  the  retirement  from  Congress  of  Smith  Ely,  who  had  been  chosen  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  offer  Mr.  Field  the  nomination  for  Congress,  which  he  accepted  and  was  elected. 
It  was  early  in  January,  1877,  that  he  took  his  seat,  so  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives but  about  eight  weeks.  Few  men  have  entered  either  House  of  Congress  who  in  so  brief  a  time 
took  so  high  a  position.  He  was  received  with  the  consideration  due  to  his  great  abilities,  and  at  once 
placed  on  important  committees.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  examination  of  the  members  of  the  Returning 
Board  of  Louisiana,  proving  out  of  their  own  mouths  that  they  were  base  and  corrupt  men,  engaged  in 
a  plot  to  falsify  the  returns  of  their  State.  In  Louisiana  Mr.  Tilden  had  8,000  majority  on  the  popular 
vote,  yet  these  men  had  the  power  to  throw  out  any  number  of  votes,  and  had  shown  themselves  de- 
termined to  exercise  their  power  to  throw  out  enough  to  give  the  vote  to  their  own  party,  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  rightful  majority  against  them.  The  case  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  were  divided — the  Senate  being  Republican  and  the  House  Democratic,  which 
might  bring  them  into  direct  antagonism.  The  case  was  a  very  serious  one,  and  required  all  the 
wisdom  of  patriotic  men  to  guide  the  country  through  this  perilous  crisis  in  the  nation's  history.  In  this 
perplexity,  with  neither  law  nor  precedent  to  guide  them,  a  bill  was  brought  forward  in  the  Senate  to 
create  an  "Electoral  Commission"  of  fifteen  members — five  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  five  members 
of  the  Senate  and  five  of  the  House — to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  case.  This  Commission  Mr.  Field 
favored,  and  although  the  result  was  not  what  he  had  hoped  and  expected,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  objections, 
made  before  or  after,  he  still  held  that  it  was  a  wise  measure,  to  meet  a  state  of  affairs  which  had  no 
precedent,  and  which  might  have  involved  the  country  in  bitter  strifes,  and  possibly  in  civil  war.  When 
the  Commission  was  created  Mr.  Field  was  one  of  the  advocates  before  it  on  the  Democratic  side,  and 
argued  the  case  with  his  usual  ability.  But  it  was  in  vain — all  the  members  of  the  Commission  voted  ac- 
cording to  their  party  ties,  and  the  result  was  that  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  seven,  it  decided  that  there  was 
no  power  to  go  behind  the  returns.  So  by  one  Electoral  vote  Mr.  Hayes  was  declared  elected.  Mr. 
Field  shortly  afterwards  published  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Vote  That  Made  the  President."  Mr.  Field  was 
three  times  married.  His  first  wife  was  Jane  Lucinda  Hopkins,  daughter  of  John  Hopkins,  of  Stock- 
bridge,  to  whom  he  was  married  October  26th,  1829.  They  had  three  children  :  Dudley  Field,  born 
November  28th,  1830;  Jeanie  Lucinda,  born  October  9th.  1833,  and  Isabella,  born  April  3d,  1835. 
Mrs.  Field  died  of  consumption  in  Stockbridge,  January  21st,  1836;  her  youngest  child  died  the  March 
following,  and  the  mother  and  daughter  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  Mr.  Field  married  his  second 
wife,  Mrs.  Harriet  Davidson,  widow  of  James  Davidson,  September  2d,  1841.  She  died  April  22d, 
1864.  He  married  his  third  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Carr,  widow  of  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Carr,  June  9th, 
1866.  She  died  April  19th,  1876.  His  son,  Dudley  Field,  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1850, 
travelled  abroad  for  a  year  and  a  half,  afterwards  studied  law  in  New  York  city,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1854,  and  became  a  partner  with  his  father.  He  died  August  loth,  1880.  Mr.  Field's  only  sur- 
vi\'ing  child,  Jeanie  L.  Field,  married,  June  20th,  1870,  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  Governor  of  British 
Columbia,  who  had  been  previously  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  has  since  been  Goyernor  of  Natal 
in  Africa,  and  later  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  Mr.  Field  was  a  member  of  a  famous  and 
long-lived  family,  and.  as  before  stated,  was  the  eldest  son.  His  brother,  Stephen  J.,  who  was  born  in 
1816,  was  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  from  1863  to  1897  (deceased 
1899),  and  his  nephew,  Justice  Brewer  is  still  a  member  of  that  court.  His  brother,  Cyrus  W.  (de- 
ceased 1892)  was  the  projector  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  and  the  only  surviving  brother,  Henry 
Martyn,  born  in  1822,  is  a  popular  author,  editor  of  "The  Evangelist"  and  a  writer  whose  stories  of 
travels  in  Europe  have  made  him  famous  over  the  world.  At  the  time  of  his  death  David  Dudley  Field 
was  engaged  in  writing  his  autobiography.  A  short  time  before  his  last  illness,  he  remarked :  "My 
one  great  ambition  is  to  have  my  codes  adopted  all  over  the  world.  They  are  written  and  published.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  be  adopted."  Mr.  Field  was  tall  and  had  a  fine  figure  and  an 
imposing  presence.     He  was  a  fast  friend  and  a  determined  opponent.     He  was  a  student  of  all  branches 
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of  the  law,  and  especially  of  Forensic  Medicine;  and  from  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Medico- 
Legal  Society  was  a  member  and  officer  of  that  body  down  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  made  an 
Honorary  Member  later  in  life  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  life  work,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the 
literature  of  that  branch  of  legal  science  and  to  the  Medico-Legal  Journal.  Mr.  Field  delivered  many 
addresses  and  contributed  largely  to  current  literature  on  political  and  legal  topics.  His  "Sketches  Over 
the  Sea"  appeared  soon  after  his  first  trip  to  Europe  in  1836.  Among  his  other  notable  works  were 
"Suggestions  Respecting  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  of  New  York"  ( 1867)  ;  "Draft  Outlines  of  an 
International  Code"  (1872),  a  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  appearing  in  1876;  "The  Electoral 
Votes  of  1876;  Who  Should  Count  Them,  What  Should  Be  Counted,  and  the  Remedy  for  a  Wrong 
Count"  (1877),  and  "Speeches,  Argimients  and  Miscellaneous  Papers"  (1884).  Mr.  Field  resided  in 
Gramercy  Park,  New  York  city,  and  there  he  died  a  few  days  after  his  return  from  a  European  trip, 
which  he  had  greatly  enjoyed.  The  flags  of  the  City  Hail,  of  the  Lawyers"  Club  in  the  Equitable  build- 
ing, the  Post  Office  and  other  buildings  were  put  at  half  mast  on  the  day  of  his  death;  the  Courts  ad- 
journed, and  both  branches  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  at  Albany,  also  adjourned  out  of  respect 
to  his  memory. 


J.  S.  T.  STRANAHAN. 

Hon.  James  Samuel  Thomas  Stranahan,  lorg  and  affectionately  known  as  "The  First  Citizen," 
the  "Grand  Old  Man"  of  Brooklyn,  was  born  at  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  April  25th,  1808,  and  died  at  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  September  3d,  1898.  He  comes  from  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  to  whose  thrift  and  enterprise  the 
United  States  owe  so  much  of  their  glory  and  wealth.  His  American  ancestor,  James  Stranahan 
(Strachan,  or  Strahan,  derived  from  the  Parish  of  Strahan,  Kincairdineshire,  Scotland),  born  in  1669, 
emigrated  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  1725  at  Scituate,  R.  I.  This  ancestor  was  a  prosperous  farmer 
and  of  rare  intelligence.  He  died  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  in  1792,  aged  ninety-three  years.  James,  the 
eldest  of  his  three  sons,  a  thrifty  farmer  and  Revolutionary  soldier,  also  lived  and  died  at  Plainfield ;  and 
his  fifth  son,  Samuel  (father  of  our  subject),  born  1772,  married  Lynda  Josselyn,  and  became  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Peterboro,  Madison  County,  New  York.  Here,  as  before  stated,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  born,  and  here  amid  the  hills  of  Central  New  York,  on  the  farm,  and  among  his  father's 
mills,  he  passed  most  happily  the  season  of  boyhood,  until  his  father's  death,  in  1816,  awoke  him  to  the 
responsibilities  and  the  sterner  outlook  of  approaching  manhood.  His  widowed  mother  soon  married 
again,  and  alternating  his  winters  and  summers  in  attending  school  and  aiding  his  step-father  in  the 
operations  of  farming  and  stock-raising,  he  passed  his  time,  until,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  his  own  support.  Further  education  in  the  academies  of  the  county,  to  which  he  added 
the  discipline  of  one  season  of  teaching,  fitted  him  for  the  duties  of  civil  engineer;  but  abandoning  this 
in  a  larger  view  of  opening  trade  with  the  Indians,  he  visited,  in  1827-8,  the  region  of  the  upper  lakes. 
But,  after  several  interviews  with  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  then  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and 
several  journeys  of  exploration  in  the  then  Western  wilderness,  he  abandoned  the  project,  and  formed 
a  partnership  with  some  gentlemen  of  Albany  for  dealing  in  wool.  In  1832,  however,  Gerrit  Smith,  a 
prominent  capitalist  as  well  as  philanthropist,  who  had  known  him  from  his  earliest  years,  induced  him  to 
found  a  manufacturing  village  in  a  township  owned  by  him  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  To  build  a  town 
was  a  work  that  gave  full  scope  to  Mr.  Stranahan's  powers,  which  had  as  yet,  however,  the  development 
of  only  twenty- four  years'  experience.  But  he  made  it  a  success,  so  that  the  town  (Florence)  increased 
from  a  population  of  a  few  hundred  to  that  of  two  or  three  thousands.  From  Florence  he  was  sent  to 
the  Assembly  in  1838,  elected  on  the  Whig  ticket  from  a  Democratic  county;  and,  although  compara- 
tively young,  he  was  adjudged  a  fitting  compeer  for  men  of  ability,  an  unusual  number  of  whom  were 
gathered  in  that  Assembly,  owing  to  the  political  struggle  connected  with  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
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merits,  and  the  agitation  of  the  Sub-Treasury  Act  urged  upon  Congress  by  the  then  President,  Martin 
Van  Buren.  In  1840,  he  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  became  largely  interested  in  the  construction  of 
railroads.  He  was  among  the  first  who,  by  taking  stock  in-  payment  for  construction,  became  owners, 
and  hence  controllers  of  the  roads  they  built.  In  1848,  Mr.  Stranahan  was  elected  Alderman  of  Brook- 
lyn, to  which  city  he  had  removed  in  1844;  and  was  nominated,  but  defeated,  for  Mayor  in  1850.  In 
1854,  during  the  tremendous  excitement  growing  out  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
when  the  North  was  aflame  over  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  Mr.  Stranahan  was  nominated  for  Congress ; 
and,  although  he  ran  in  a  strong  Democratic  district,  he  was  elected  after  a  vigorous  contest.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  his  course  was  marked  by  a  rigid  attention  to  his  duties,  and  he  served  his 
constituents  with  the  utmost  fidelity  during  the  stormy  period  which  he  passed  in  Washington.  In 
1857,  when  the  first  Metropolitan  Police  Commission  was  organized,  he  was  appointed  a  member,  and 
was  active  in  that  Board  during  the  struggle  between  the  new  force  and  the  old  New  York  Municipal 
Police,  who  revolted  under  the  leadership  of  Fernando  Wood,  then  Mayor.  In  1864  he  was  one  of  the 
Presidential  Electors  on  the  Lincoln  and  Johnson  ticket ;  a  fitting  consummation  of  his  previous  action 
as  a  Delegate  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Republican  National  Conventions  of  i860  and  1864,  in 
both  of  which  he  voted  for  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  During  the  war  Mr.  Strana- 
han was  President  of  the  War  Fund  Committee,  an  organization  of  over  one  hundred  leading  men  of 
Brooklyn,  and  whose  generous  patriotism  originated,  in  the  sessions  of  this  organization,  the  Brooklyn 
Union,  that  there  might  be  one  journal  of  that  city  in  full  accord  with  the  Government.  Mr.  Stranahan's 
vigorous  qualities,  his  great  executive  ability,  and  his  confident  view  of  the  future  were  of  untold  service 
in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  Committee,  so  that  it  did  not  flag  in  its  efforts  till  the  country's  need 
ceased  in  the  subduing  of  the  Rebellion.  In  the  sanitary  aid  it  rendered  it  was  allied  wth  the  Women's 
Relief  Association,  of  which  Mrs.  Stranahan  was  President;  and  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
two  organizations,  culminating  in  the  great  Sanitary  Fair,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money  was 
paid  into  the  sanitary  fund  at  one  time.  After  the  war  Mr.  Stranahan,  though  true  to  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  did  not  participate  in  politics.  For  many  years  he  was  closely  identified  with 
many  of  the  most  important  Brooklyn  enterprises.  His  extended  services  at  the  head  of  the  Park  Com- 
mission have  written  his  name  imperishably  upon  the  pages  of  Brooklyn's  history.  Becoming  President 
of  the  Commission  under  the  Legislative  Act  of  i860,  he  remained  in  office  until  1882.  Under  his 
direction  the  plans  for  Prospect  Park  were  matured  and  carried  into  execution,  and  this  magnificent 
pleasure-ground  will  ever  remain  a  monument  to  the  ability  and  intelligence  with  which  he  gratuitously 
served  the  community.  He  was  also  the  father  of  the  splendid  system  of  Boulevards,  the  Ocean  Park- 
way and  Eastern  Parkway,  which  gave  to  Brooklyn  a  system  of  drives  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 
The  Concourse  at  Coney  Island  also  grew  out  of  his  instrumentality,  and  but  for  the  meager  appropria- 
tions by  the  county  authorities,  would  have  been  even  a  greater  boon  to  the  public  than  it  is.  A  daily 
paper,  opposed  to  him  politically,  said  of  him:  "Mr.  Stranahan  is  the  Baron  Haussman  of  Brooklyn." 
And  again,  speaking  of  that  renovator  of  the  old-::me  city:  "Baron  Haussman  is  the  Stranahan  of 
Paris."  Said  Mayor  Kalbfleisch  in  an  opposing  speech :  "This  increased  taxation,  etc.,  I  attribute  to 
the  Park  Commission;  I  mean  James  S.  T.  Stranahan,  for  he  is  the  Park  Commission."  Although 
one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  its  completion  was  directly  opposed  to  his 
interests  as  an  owner  in  the  ferries  and  proprietor  of  the  Atlantic  Dock.  Yet  he  never  faltered  in  his 
earnest  support  of  that  great  undertaking,  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Under  Mr.  Strana- 
han's direction  was  developed  the  great  Atlantic  Dock  improvement  with  its  one  mile  of  solid  ware- 
houses, surrounding  a  basin  of  forty  acres,  the  most  extensive  and  complete  undertaking  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  and  of  which  he  was  the  principal  owner.  The  L'^nion  Ferry  Company  for  nearly  a  half 
century  had  the  advantage  of  his  counsel  and  assistance.  He  was  among  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  held  a  similar  relation  to  the  leading  moneyed  and  charitable  institutions  of 
the  twin  cities — New  York  and  Brooklyn.     He  was  connected  with  the  great  Brooklyn  Bridge  from  the 
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outset,  and  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees,  up  to  the  time  of  its  completion,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  upon  nearly  all  the  important  special  committees  appointed 
during  its  construction.  He  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  interesting  exercises  with  which  the 
Bridge  was  formally  opened  to  public  use  on  May  24th,  1883,  and  was  President  of  the  Board  at  the 
time  of  his  retiring  from  the  duties  of  Trustee  in  1885,  being  at  that  time  the  only  remaining  member 
of  the  original  Board.  Mr.  Stranahan  had  for  many  years  taken  strong  grounds  in  his  public  speeches 
in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  under  one  municipal  government ;  in  fact  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  pioneer  in  the  agitation  of  this  great  movement.  He  served  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Greater  New  York  Commission ;  labored  unceasingly  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
won  others  to  his  side,  and  at  last  had  the  extreme  gratification  of  seeing  the  consolidation  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Mr.  Stranahan  had,  in  his  daily  life,  a  genial  appreciation  of  others,  a  sympathetic  man- 
ner, and  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  He  had  a  wit,  based  on  his  clear  picturing  of  thought,  which  enabled 
him  easily  to  shift  some  feature  of  it,  and  turn  the  whole  into  comedy;  or,  when  not 
humorous,  to  make  his  conversation  striking  and  picturesque.  It  was  said  of  him  by 
a  writer  of  the  period:  "Looking  at  hisface,  you  see  that  he  is  a  man  having 
a  far-reaching  intellect,  and  viewing  his  work,  you  become  aware  that  he  has  not  less  resources 
of  energy.  A  wise  legislator,  a  promoter  of  great  public  works,  a  comprehensive  man  of  business,  a 
philanthropist,  and  a  Christian,  he  has  in  each  of  these  stations  done  an  able  part,  which  will  adorn 
coming  history,  as  well  as  the  record  of  his  own  times."  Mr.  Stranahan  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife,  Mariamne  Fitch,  was  a  native  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  R.  Fitch.  They  were  married  in  1837,  and  resided  for  three  years  at  Florence,  when  they 
removed  to  Nework,  N.  J.,  where  their  two  children  were  born;  and.  in  1845,  came  to  Brooklyn.  She 
was  a  conscientious  Christian  woman,  and  was  admirably  fitted  to  adorn  the  high  social  position  which 
she  filled.  Her  exertions  in  the  organization  of  the  great  Brooklyn  Fair  (she  was  President,  as  before 
stated,  of  the  Women's  Relief  Association),  were  so  assiduous  that  her  health  became  undermined,  and, 
though  she  lived  some  three  years  afterward,  this  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  her  death,  which  occurred 
in  August,  1866,  at  Manchester,  Vermont.  His  second  wife.  Miss  Clara  C.  Harrison,  is  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  and  bears  in  her  lineaments  so  marked  a  resemblance  to  ancestors  four  generations  back, 
conspicuous  residents  of  that  State,  whose  portraits  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the  family  residence,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  she  also  inherits  their  sterling  qualities.  She  is  a  lady  of  marked  literary 
ability  and  attainment,  her  education  having  had  the  directing  influence  of  both  those  great  educators: 
Mary  Lyon  and  Emma  Willard.  She  was  graduated  from  Mrs.  Willard's  far-famed  Female  Sem- 
inary at  Troy,  N.  Y.  She  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  Sanitary  Fair  as  a  member  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Art  and  the  Committee  on  Post  Office,  etc.  She  threw  her  influence,  after  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Stranahan,  into  the  charities  of  the  city,  and  has  been  for  many  years  President  of  the  Kings  County 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Society;  and  also,  for  many  years.  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of  Friendless  Women  and  Children.  Honored 
while  living  with  the  affection  and  love  of  his  fellowmen  to  a  degree  seldom  vouchsafed  to  any 
active,  aggressive  man,  Mr.  Stranahan's  death  was  the  occasion  of  such  an  outpouring  of  regrets  and 
marks  of  esteem  as  well  befitted  the  closing  of  a  life  spent  in  noble  endeavor  and  lasting  beneficence. 
Prior  to  his  death,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age,  he  was  long  known  and  loved  as  Brooklyn's  "First 
Citizen,"  the  "Grand  Old  Man"  whom  all  delighted  to  honor. 
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DAVID  DOWS. 

David  Dows,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  merchants  of  New  York  city,  and  long  and  widely 
known  as  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  David  Dows  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  was  born  in  Charlton,  Saratoga 
County,  New  York,  in  1814,  and  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  city,  March  30th,  1890.  The  Dows  or 
Dowse  family  is  of  English  origin,  hailing  from  the  neighborhood  of  Colchester  and  Bellerica  in  Essex. 
The  first  mention  of  any  prominent  member  is  of  Eleazer  Dowse,  who  attached  herself  to  the  fortunes 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  became  a  Colonel  in  the  army  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  A  short  time 
prior  to  that  period  (about  the  year  1630)  two  brothers  of  Eleazer,  named  Ebenezer  and  Maximilian, 
emigrated  with  many  others  to  the  Colonies,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Winthrop  helped  to 
found  Boston,  and  subsequently  settled  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  Eleazer,  the  father  of  David  Dows,  and 
of  the  fifth  generation  in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  1764,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  Ijecame  a  soldier 
in  the  American  army,  serving  under  General  Sullivan  at  Newport,  R.  I.  (when  he  frequently  saw 
Lafayette),  and  subsequently  at  West  Point,  when  Benedict  Arnold  was  in  command.  After  the  war  he 
went  to  New  Hampshire  to  live,  but  in  1788  he  moved  to  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  purchased  a 
farm  in  the  then  wilderness,  about  nine  miles  from  Schenectady.  He  became  the  leading  man  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  and  to  the  little  village  that  sprang  up  near  to  his  residence  he  gave  the  name  of 
Charlton.  In  1790  he  married  Linda  Wright,  daughter  of  an  officer.  Captain  John  Wright  (of  the 
Revolutionary  Army),  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children — six  girls  and  six  boys.  David  Dows  was  the 
youngest  of  the  boys  and  the  eleventh  in  order  of  birth.  He  worked  on  the  farm  until  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age.  He  received  such  educational  advantages  as  the  District  School  could  give.  Luke, 
David's  eldest  brother,  followed  his  father's  vocation  and  became  a  farmer ;  but  the  family  council  de- 
cided that  the  other  boys  should  adopt  a  business  career,  and  as  each  became  old  enough  to  leave  the 
paternal  roof  he  received  his  father's  blessing,  and  set  forth  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  John,  the 
second  oldest  brother  and  a  man  of  remarkable  shrewdness  and  force  of  character  and  many  years 
David's  senior,  had  already  established  himself,  in  partnership  with  Ira  B.  Gary,  as  a  forwarder  on  the 
Mohawk  River,  and  subsequently  on  the  Erie  Canal,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  In  1828  he  ob- 
tained for  David  a  situation  as  clerk  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  Isaac  W.  Statts,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  short 
and  concise  memorandum  of  contract,  made  and  signed  by  John  reading  as  follows :  "David  Dows  is 
to  serve  Isaac  W.  Statts  as  clerk  for  three  years,  and  to  board  and  clothe  himself  for  the  following  sums : 
first  year  $100,  second  year  $150,  third  year  $250."  David  entered  the  store  in  vigorous  health  and 
full  of  hopeful  ambition.  He  soon  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  employer,  who,  although  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  financial  part  of  the  agreement,  gave  him  time  for  physical  and  mental  improve- 
ment. He  remained  in  Albany  till  the  close  of  1832,  after  which  he  went  to  the  office  of  his  brother. 
Ammi,  in  Utica  for  a  few  months,  and  in  May,  1833,  "pon  the  invitation  of  John,  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  accepted  a  clerkship  with  the  firm  of  Dows  and  Gary,  who  meanwhile  had  added  a  commission 
department  to  their  business,  and  were  gradually  withdrawing  from  that  of  transportation.  In  1834 
the  firm  of  Eli  Hart,  Dows  and  Co.,  was  formed,  and  David  went  into  the  new  office.  In  1836  Eli  Hart, 
Dows  &  Co.  dissolved  and  formed  two  firms — those  of  Eli  Hart  &  Co.,  and  Dows  &  Gary.  David  went 
with  the  latter,  and  the  year  following,  in  1837,  when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  part- 
nership. John  Dows  died  in  1844,  leaving  David  his  executor,  and  an  equal  partner  with  Mr.  Gary,  in 
a  business  that  had  greatly  extended  its  proportions  since  David's  advent  to  New  York.  The  following 
year  was  a  most  disastrous  one  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  grain  and  produce  trade  of  the  country. 
After  manfully  struggling  to  weather  the  storm,  Dows  &  Gary,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  were  forced  to 
suspend  payment  of  those  acceptances  which  had  not  been  covered  by  shipments  of  property;  but  so 
thoroughly  did  they  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  creditors  that  they  were  enabled  almost  at  once  to 
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affect  a  compromise  without  any  serious  interruption  of  their  business.  The  year  following  the  law  of 
compensation  asserted  itself;  the  firm's  operations  were  unusually  successful,  the  Irish  famine  demanded 
stimulated  prices,  and  very  large  profits,  for  those  times,  were  realized.  Not  only  were  the  composition 
notes  of  the  firm  all  cared  for  before  maturity,  but  that  portion  of  their  obligations  that  had  been  com- 
pounded and  legally  cancelled  was  paid  in  full  with  interest,  and  the  credit  and  honorable  intent  of  the 
firm  more  fully  established  than  ever  before.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Carey's  health  became  impaired  and 
he  withdrew  from  the  active  management  of  the  firm's  affairs.  Mr.  Dows  thereupon  assumed  control, 
and  under  his  appreciative  and  far-reaching  policy  new  avenues  were  opened  up  and  the  business  of 
Dows  &  Gary  rapidly  increased,  and  the  house  soon  became  the  most  popular  in  the  commission  line  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Cary  died  in  1854,  leaving  David  Dows  his  managing  executor,  and  the  sole  owner  of 
the  largely  increased  and  rapidly  growing  business.  Some  years  later  he  took  into  partnership  his 
nephew,  John  D.  Mairs,  under  the  firm  name  of  David  Dows  &  Co.,  and,  in  1858,  his  brother,  Ammi,  was 
induced  to  join,  and  the  firm  name  then  became  D.  &  A.  Dows  &  Co.  Ammi,  owing  to  advancing  years 
and  other  causes,  retired  in  May,  1861.  This  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Civil  War,  and  the 
emergency  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  David  Dows.  To  his  mind  courageous  and  enterprising  mer- 
chants were  just  as  essential  in  sustaining  the  Government  and  re-establishing  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  as  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  so  manfully  upholding  the  flag  at  the  front.  Admitting 
to  partnership  his  nephew  by  marriage,  A.  E.  Orr,  and  his  nephew,  V.  D.  Mairs,  both  of  whom  had  pre- 
viously held  confidential  positions  in  his  office,  he  again  changed  the  firm  name  of  David  Dows  & 
Co.,  and  so  it  continued  down  to  his  death.  Large  as  the  business  had  been  before,  the  fact  that  the 
firm  had  successfully  weathered  the  winter  of  i860,  when  so  many  others  suffered  financial  ship- 
wreck, seemed  to  give  it  largely  increased  prestige  with  Western  shipping  merchants,  and  its  resources 
and  ability  to  care  for  the  ever-increasing  consignments  were  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Meanwhile  old 
conditions  were  changing,  and  new  ones  arising.  Armies  had  to  be  raised,  equipped,  and  fed,  and  Gov- 
ernment loans  aggregating  enormous  amounts  were  being,  and  would  still  have  to  be,  negotiated.  It 
was  the  crisis  of  the  Republic,  and  it  was  bravely  and  nobly  met.  In  many  of  these  emergencies  David 
Dows  was  consulted,  and  his  active  co-operation  cheerfully  given.  Especially  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
visioning the  large  armies  in  the  field  was  the  firm  of  David  Dows  &  Co.  called  upon  to  advise  and  sug- 
gest means  of  relief,  and  this  they  did  in  an  operation  which  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  au- 
thorities, and  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  a  great  supply  of  provisions  in  a  way  to  best  serve  the  economi- 
cal interests  of  the  country.  This  experimental  purchase  was  so  beneficial  that  thereafter  David  Dows 
&  Co.,  continued  to  serve  the  Government  in  similar  ways,  as  occasion  required,  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  When  the  National  banking  system  was  first  inaugurated,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon. 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  came  to  New  York,  and  urged  that  a  prominent  National  Bank  be  at  once  organized. 
There  was  much  hesitancy,  for  the  old  established  banks  were  not  cordial,  and  many  feared  the  new  de- 
parture would  prove  a  failure.  David  Dows,  and  other  earnest  patriotic  spirits  with  him,  were  then  ap- 
plied to,  and  they  at  once  organized  the  Fourth  National  Bank  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  Their  con- 
fidence and  pluck  inspired  the  doubting  with  courage,  and  the  enterprise  proved  a  grand  success.  In 
1867,  V.  D.  Mairs  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and,  in  1881,  John  D.  Mairs  died  in  his  mercantile  harness. 
The  remaining  partners,  David  Dows  and  Alexander  E.  Orr,  continued  the  business  for  a  few  years,  un- 
til, in  1885,  they  withdrew  the  firm  from  the  activities  of  the  past  fifty  years,  but  still  maintaining  its  or- 
ganization, leaving  it  for  younger  men  (most  of  them  graduates  from  their  counting-room),  to  carry  on 
the  magnificent  grain  and  provision  trade  of  the  country.  The  business  of  David  Dows  &  Co.  was  strictly 
a  commission  one.  Almost  all  the  prominent  houses  in  the  produce  trade  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
have  been  its  clients.  They  had  branch  houses  in  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  opened  from 
time  to  time  as  the  country  developed.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  firm  to  follow  closely  the  pioneering  rail- 
road, and  be  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  stimulating  and  forwarding  all  those  interests  that 
gave  to  the  agriculturist  and  inland  merchant  the  largest  return  for  their  labor  and  enterprise.     They 
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helped  to  build  elevators  wherever  needed,  including  thir  own  elevators  on  the  Brooklyn  shore,  and 
were  largely  the  means  of  making  New  York  the  American  seaboard  granary  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent.  In  furtherance  of  these  means,  Mr.  Dows,  early  in  his  career,  became  identified  with  rail- 
road construction,  and  urged  it  forward  with  all  the  energy  of  his  active  nature.  Of  almost  all  the 
roads  opening  up  the  great  West  and  Northwest,  he  not  only  helped  to  build,  but  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  their  management.  He  was  for  many  years  Vice-President  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railroad,  was  a  director  in  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Cliicago,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  &  Omaha,  and 
many  others.  In  matters  of  finance  Mr.  Dows  stood  in  the  very  front  rank.  He  helped  to  organize 
or  direct  many  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  banks,  among  which  were  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  Fourth 
National,  the  Central  Trust  Co.,  the  Merchants'  Bank — all  of  New  York — and  the  Union  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  He  organized  and  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  New  York  Corn  Exchange, 
out  of  which  subsequently  grew  the  Produce  E.xchange.  Mr.  Dows  was  a  stanch  Republican,  but 
never  took  any  prominent  place  in  his  party,  or  accepted  any  Government  position.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  for  many  years  Senior  Warden  of  St.  George's  Church, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Dows  married,  in  1852,  Margaret  E.,  daughter  of  Horatio  Worcester,  of  New 
York,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  In  public,  private,  domestic,  and  social  life  Da\'id  Dows  was  es- 
teemed, loved  and  honored  by  unnumbered  friends.  A  zealous,  upright  merchant,  whose  name  was  a 
household  word  in  commercial  circles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  a  good  citizen  who  stood  by  his 
country,  in  its  greatest  hour  of  need,  and  an  upright  Christian  gentleman,  David  Dows  well  deserved  the 
success  that  crowned  his  life  work,  and  gave  honor   to  his  name  and  memory. 


DANIEL  MANNING. 

Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1885-1887)  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Cleveland,  and  conspicuously  known  in  the  financial,  political  and  journalistic  world  of  New  York  State 
for  many  years,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  i6th,  1831,  and  died  there  December  24th,  1887.  He 
was  of  sturdy  parentage,  which,  in  its  ancestral  lines,  ran  into  Irish.  English,  and  Dutch  sources,  com- 
bining the  main  stocks  whicli  settled  Albany  and  impressed  upon  its  life  and  growth  its  staid  qualities, 
with  its  progressive  movement.  From  earliest  boyhood  he  felt  the  desire  and  formed  the  purpose  of 
self-help.  While  at  school  the  disposition  to  be  doing  was  dominant  in  him.  It  was  his  conviction,  be- 
fore he  could  shape  it  into  statement,  that  he  could  unite  the  getting  of  an  education  with  work  of 
supporting  himself.  He  resisted  the  policy  of  confining  iiim  to  tlie  routine  of  schooling  for  a  set  number 
of  years  before  he  attacked  industry  itself.  So,  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  not  more  than  the  rudiments 
of  learning,  he  obtained,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  a  situation  as  a  boy  of  work  in  the  office  of  the  Albany 
Atlas — which  was  subsequently  merged  into  the  Argus,  with  which  establishment  he  remained  con- 
nected, rising  through  every  stage  of  service  and  responsibility  to  the  presidency  of  the  association  and 
to  the  executive  proprietorship.  In  this  adherence  to  one  vocation  in  one  establishment,  the  qualities 
of  attachment,  persistence,  and  application,  for  which  he  was  rightly  noted,  are  exemplified.  Many 
v.-ere  the  relations  and  responsibilities  growing  out  of  his  connection  with  tlie  Argus.  Imt  tliey  all  radiate 
from  it;  and  the  journal  and  his  own  personality  had  a  reciprocal  influence  upon  one  aiiotlier  of  a 
marked  kind.  The  threefold  form  of  newspaper  work  is  apparent.  It  comprises  printing,  literary  em- 
ployment, and  business  management.  To  all  of  each  Mr.  Manning  served  a  long  tutelage.  In  each  of 
them  he  mastered  the  art.  From  one  to  the  other  he  graduated  in  due  course.  Over  all  of  them  he  quali- 
fied himself  to  exercise  supervision.  He  became,  by  thorough  knowledge  of  the  details  of  each  branch, 
able  to  manage  them  simultaneously  in  their  affiiliated  bearings,  however  large  or  however  minute.  It 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to  have  done  this,  but  for  the  excellent  constancy  of  adhering  to  the 
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one  establishment  named,  and  but  for  his  thorough  habit  of  systematic  study  of  all  that  relates  to  the  vast 
and  varied  interest  of  journalism.  The  entire  business  environment  of  the  man  vi^as  in  sympathy  with 
his  views.  His  life  had  been  spent  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  His  associates  were  those  who  were  the 
companions  of  his  youth.  His  political  opinions  were  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  journal  which  he 
promoted.  The  position  of  that  journal  in  the  politics  of  the  State  and  nation  required  him  to  scrutinize 
and  weigh  the  large  responsibilties  which  he,  in  turn,  had  to  wield  and  temper,  in  its  name.  Journal- 
ism is  the  educating  force  of  the  people.  Especially  is  it  an  educating  force  to  those  who  have  to  do  with 
it.  Most  of  all,  is  it  an  educating  force  to  those  who,  from  boyhood  through  to  mature  manhood,  have 
had  to  do  with  it,  in  all  its  trinity  of  activity.  These  circumstances  render  the  career  of  Daniel  Manning, 
from  a  "devil"  to  the  "case,"  from  the  "case"  to  the  foremanship,  from  the  foremanship  to  the  reporter's 
desk,  thence  to  the  associate  editorship,  and  thence  to  the  executive  proprietorship  and  business  man- 
agement of  the  Argus,  a  career  of  unity,  progression,  development,  and  rewarding  recognition.  Passed 
at  the  centre  of  political  competition  of  the  Empire  State,  it  partook  of  the  administration  of  successive 
Governors  and  the  course  of  successive  Legislatures.  It  brought  our  subject  into  relations  of  confidence 
and  co-operation  with  many  able  minds.  It  tested  the  qualities  by  which  influence  is  wrought  or 
wrecked.  It  was  a  school  of  faculty  and  character,  conceivably  second  to  none  other  in  American  affairs. 
It  can  be  advisedly  said  that  Mr.  Manning's  discharge  of  every  trust,  in  this  relation,  earned  him  pro- 
motion to  the  one  beyond  it,  until  he  reached  the  summit  of  opportunity  and  power  in  the  field  in  which 
he  worked.  From  the  time  of  his  identification  with  the  news  and  editorial  work  of  the  Argus,  his  re- 
lation was  a  transcendently  confidential  one.  He  represented  the  paper  in  the  Legislature,  in  which  it 
has  always  been  recognized  as  the  monitor  and  exponent  of  one  of  the  great  contesting  parties.  Its 
duty  was  to  organize,  lead,  reflect,  and  restrain  its  party  clientele,  and  to  example  the  entire  press  of 
its  party  in  the  State  always,  and  often  in  the  nation.  Prevision,  discretion,  steadiness,  sagacity,  and 
honor  were  demanded.  Real  qualities  of  practical  statesmanship  were  required.  The  vigilance  and  power 
of  great  antagonists  had  to  be  challenged.  The  irresponsible  freedom  of  remoter  journalism  was  impos- 
sible. In  this  work  Mr.  Manning  was  the  pupil  of  Calvert  Comstock,  the  partner  of  William  Cassidy ; 
and  he  became  the  successor  of  both.  He  never  affected  their  ornament  of  method ;  but  his  tempering 
thought,  worldly  wisdom,  ever  sedate  judgment,  imperturbable  repose,  and  far-reaching  sight  were  of 
help  to  their  brilliant  powers  of  statement ;  and  his  share  in  their  successes  and  reputation  is  no  small  one. 
No  public  man  of  either  party  ever  in  State  service  at  Albany  failed  to  feel  the  governing  strength  of 
Mr.  Manning's  mind  on  the  higher  and  larger  interests  of  politics.  The  men  with  whom  he  served  pre- 
pared him  for  the  leading  work  he  was  in  later  years  called  on  to  do.  He  grew  to  his  influence  by  large, 
long,  and  legitimate  preparation.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Cassidy,  in  1873,  Mr.  Manning,  who  had  been, 
since  1865,  associate  editor  of  the  paper,  took  full  charge  of  it,  and  became  the  President  of  the  com- 
pany. He  had  already  impressed  himself  upon  the  politics  of  the  State  by  most  effective  and  character- 
istically practical  work,  with  Messrs.  Tilden,  O'Conor,  and  others,  against  the  Tweed  ring.  That  ring 
made  the  Legislature  its  means,  while  it  made  the  metropolis  its  spoil,  the  State  its  bondsman,  and  the 
nation  its  intended  prey.  To  the  movement  for  starting  a  fire  in  the  rear  of  this  ring,  what  time  its 
home  antagonists  fought  it  at  the  front,  Mr.  Manning  gave  all  his  strength  and  influence.  The  Argus 
continued,  and  increased  the  record  against  rapacity,  under  him.  By  common  consent  he  was  awarded  the 
leadership  of  the  anti-ring  forces  within  the  Democratic  party  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  po- 
litical life  of  Mr.  Manning  since  then  was  one  of  unsought  prominence  and  of  unsurpassed  influence 
within  his  party  in  the  State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1874,  at  Syra- 
cuse, which  nominated  Governor  Tilden.  During  his  administration  he  was  earnest  in  support,  and  fer- 
tile in  the  origination  and  organization  of  measures  for  administrative  reform.  Against  the  Canal  ring, 
as  against  the  Tweed  ring,  he  waged  inexorable  war.  The  acts  of  placing  the  canals  and  prisons  on  a 
business  and  self-sustaining  basis,  and  of  augmenting  the  term  and  power  of  the  executive,  were,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  secured  by  him.    He  controlled  the  delegation  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
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National  Convention  of  St.  Lonis,  in  1876,  and  of  Cincinnati  in  1880.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  since  1876,  was  its  Secretary  in  1879  and  1880,  and  its  Chairman  in  1881, 
1882  and  1S83.  In  1878  he  associated  with  him,  in  the  editorship  of  the  Argus,  Mr.  St.  Clair  McKelway, 
still  retaining  the  execntive  management  of  the  bnsiness  of  the  paper  and  the  presidency  of  the  company. 
Whatever  aggressive  work  the  State  Democracy  accomplished  dnring  all  this  time,  was  identified  with 
Mr.  Manning's  inflnence  npon  its  organization  and  policy.  To  the  dnties  before  exercised  by  Dean 
Richmond,  and  then  by  Samuel  J.  Tiiden,  in  the  leadership  of  leaders,  Mr.  Manning  had  succeeded  :  not  as 
an  imitator,  but  as  one  who  has  impressed  on  the  position  his  own  methods  and  qualities.  These  com- 
prised a  confident  reliance  on  principle  and  on  the  public  capacity  and  disposition  to  recognize  and  re- 
spond to  it;  a  making  of  issues,  broad,  sharp,  and  commanding ;  a  policy  of  campaigning  marked  by  can- 
dor, evidence,  and  aggression ;  a  calculation  of  the  people  as  the  decisive  factor  and  of  politicians  by  trade 
as  of  little  account.  His  trust  in  the  honesty  and  intelligent  self-interest  of  the  masses  was  as  marked 
as  his  small  estimate  either  of  the  power  or  pretenses  of  local  "bosses"  or  unspeakable  "henchmen."  His 
perceptions  were  intellectual,  his  tactics  ethical ;  his  consciousness  that  neither  party  is  so  good  as  it  ought 
to  be  led  him  to  strive  to  make  the  one  with  which  he  acted  better  each  successive  year,  in  so  far  as  the  in- 
strumentalities to  his  hand  enabled  that  to  be  done.  His  relations  with  the  statesmen  of  his  party  were 
long  and  intimate,  and  the  best  of  them  were  his  firm  friends.  In  affairs  of  his  native  city  no  man  at- 
tained to  greater  influence  than  Mr.  Manning,  yet  none  had  more  sturdily  refused  to  identify  himself  with 
public  elective  official  position.  He  recognized  a  sole  duty  in  administering  unselfishly  and  unhamper- 
edly  the  great  public  journalistic  trust  of  which  he  was  put  in  charge.  His  business  gifts  as  an  organizer 
and  financier,  however,  did  not  permit  him  to  cnnfire  them  to  the  work  of  publishing  entirely.  He  was 
long  a  director  for  Albany  in  the  Albany  and  Sus-quehanna  Railway  Company.  From  1869  to  1882, 
when  he  resigned,  he  was  a  director  in  the  National  Savings  Bank  of  Albany.  In  1873  he  became  a  di- 
rector in  the  National  Commercial  Bank  of  Albany.  In  18S1  he  became  its  Vice-President,  in  place  of 
Robert  L.  Johnson,  deceased.  In  1882  he  became  its  President,  in  place  of  General  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  de- 
ceased. He  was  Park  Commissioner  of  the  city,  a  directi^r  of  the  Albany  Railway,  a  director  of  the  Elec- 
tric Light  Company,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Fort  Orange  Club.  Called  by  President  Cleveland, 
his  long-time  and  honored  friend,  to  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  March,  1885,  he  en- 
tered at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  important  office ;  and  during  the  two  years  of  his 
incumbency,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  left  the  impress  of  his  genius  upon  the  financial  history  of 
that  period.  His  stewardship  here,  as  it  had  ever  been  elsewhere,  was  marked  by  principle,  by  high 
honor,  indomitable  courage,  and  complete  unselfishness.  Very  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  many  friends.  Mr.  Manning  resigned  his  portfolio  in  April,  1887.  In  October  of  that  year 
he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  in  New  York  City.  But  a  few  months  after  this  his 
last  illness  overtook  him,  and  he  died  in  Albany,  on  the  day  already  mentioned.  A  life  of  beneficent  ac- 
tivity, cultured  by  large  and  informing  studies,  ballasted  with  vast  responsibilities,  tempered  by  inter- 
course with  able  and  illustrious  men,  and  inspired  by  a  high  and  practical  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty, 
Daniel  Manning's  career  is  a  most  excellent  attestation  of  the  possibilities  and  product  of  what  is  best  in 
American  character,  by  self-help  under  American  institutions. 
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WILLIAM  C.  KINGSLEY. 


William  C.  Kingsley,  the  builder  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  was  born  July  22d,  1833,  in  Fort  Cov- 
ington, Franklin  County,  New  York.  His  parents  were  industrious,  not  rich  or  poor,  had  received  a  good 
practical  education,  and  were  marked  by  an  independent,  self-sustaining,  matter-of-fact  Americanism  of 
spirit.  They  reared  their  children  in  the  love  of  country,  in  respect  for  authority,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
in  principles  of  self-help.  Their  schooling  was  plain,  sensible,  and,  as  far  as  it  went,  thorough.  The 
course  of  a  modest,  diligent,  uneventful  boyhood  was  disturbed  in  young  Kingsley's  mind  by  a  resolve  to 
go  out  and  do  for  himself,  as  others  of  his  name  had  done,  and  as  many  of  his  comrades  were  trying  to 
do.  As  two  brothers  had  preceded  him  to  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  thither  he  went.  The 
country  was  then  opening  to  railroads.  He  obtained  a  clerical  position  in  the  construction  office.  He 
was  learning  business  service  under  right  conditions,  when  a  prostrating  fever  attacked  him  with  nearly 
fatal  results.  His  slow  convalescence  impressed  on  him  the  necessity  of  an  employment  mentally  more 
active  and  physically  less  sedentary.  Pending  the  revelation  of  work  to  his  taste,  and  so  as  not  to  be  idle, 
he  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  the  district  school  of  Alexandria.  The  late  John  W.  Geary,  afterward 
Governor  of  Kansas  Territory  and  Chief  Executive  of  Pennsylvania,  had  preceded  Mr.  Kingsley  in  that 
trust ;  so  had  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Cowan,  subsequently  United  States  Senator.  While  thus  employed  young 
Kingsley  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Colonel  Snodgrass,  a  trustee  of  the  school,  and  a  business  con- 
tractor of  large  enterprises.  He  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  teacher  by  offering  him  a  position  as 
bookkeeper  on  the  canal  work  then  under  way  in  Wyoming  County,  Pa.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Kingsley 
at  his  post  of  duty  coincided  with  a  strike  and  with  general  demoralization  among  the  workmen.  The 
new  employee  rose  to  the  occasion ;  he  reorganized  the  force,  met  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  men, 
started  the  enterprise  anew,  and  acted  as  superintendent,  resident  manager,  and  in  every  other  needed 
capacity.  In  a  year  and  a  half  the  task  was  done,  and  remarkably  well  done.  The  handling  of  men  and 
the  execution  of  a  great  undertaking  were  thus  learned,  at  a  time  when  the  interests  of  employer  and  of 
employees  were,  as  now,  identical.  Mr.  Kingsley's  service  with  Colonel  Snodgrass  lasted  a  year  and  a 
half  longer.  In  that  time  he  was  principally  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  great  tunnel  piercing 
the  mountains  between  Altoona  and  Johnstown.  Both  from  interest  and  affection  Colonel  Snodgrass 
urged  Mr.  Kingsley  to  become  his  partner ;  but  the  latter  preferred  to  visit  the  West.  For  two  years 
he  was  busy  at  railway  building  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin;  and  the  result  was  excellent  for  those  em- 
ploying him,  and  also  extremely  valuable  to  him  as  an  educational  experience.  He  was  at  this  time 
twenty-four  years  old.  He  had  added  reflection,  responsibilities,  and  much  contact  with  men,  and 
with  the  forces  of  nature,  to  the  knowledge  of  books.  He  answered  to  a  long-felt  inclination  when  he 
determined  to  move  to  the  vicinity  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  country.  On  arriving  there  he 
chose  Brooklyn  for  his  home.  Obtaining  a  sub-contract  on  the  water  works  then  being  constructed, 
he  did  his  part  so  well  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  people,  the  admiration  of  engineers  and  the 
confidence  of  capitalists  and  the  authorities.  To  him  was,  therefore,  awarded  the  creation  of  a  system 
of  sewage  for  the  growing  city,  which  comprehended  plans  commensurate  with  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  population  which  Brooklyn  was  constantly  exhibiting.  Associated  with  Mr.  Kingsley  in  this 
business  was  the  late  Abner  C.  Keeney,  who,  by  energy,  courage,  and  prodigious  capacity  of  master- 
ship over  great  bodies  of  men,  was  calculated  to  be  the  executive  arm  of  the  brain  of  his  partner.  To- 
gether they  built  over  sixty-five  miles  of  sewers  under  the  city,  which  have  ever  been  an  assurance  of 
its  healthfulness  and  prosperity.  The  construction  of  the  Wallabout  Improvement,  of  railway  lines  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  the  walls  around  Washington  Park,  in  Brooklyn,  and  Central  Park,  in  New  York, 
coincided  with  the  great  labors  already  named,  and  extended  beyond  them.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
surprise  felt  when  to  Mr.  Kingsley  and  his  associate  the  City  of  Brooklyn  intrusted  the  building  of  the 
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immense  storage  reservoir  at  Hempstead.     It  was  designed  to  gather  and    to    preserve    for    emergent 
use  a  thousand  milhon  of  gallons  of  water,  independent  of,   supplemental  to,  and  connected  with  the 
general  system  of  supply.    The  work  was  done  perfectly;  it  insured  the  city  from  any  danger  of  water 
scarcity;  it  harvested  by  the  aid  of  science  and  labor   the   perennial    stores   of    nature's    inexhaustible 
fountains  beneath  the  soil,  and  kept  them  for  the  uses  of  men.     Over  engineering,  fiscal,  official,  and 
political  obstacles  the  work  went  through  the  years  to  completion,  and  it  remains  the  greatest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.    From  his  first  arrival  in  Brooklyn,  Mr.   Kingsley  realized  the  necessity  of  a  bridge  be- 
tween that  city  and  New  York.     He  believed  that  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  inevitable;  but  he  had  to 
reserve  and  mature  his  views  at  first;  the  public  was  not  ready  for  them.     Then  came  the  Civil  War, 
which  postponed  all  great  enterprises  of  peace.     No  sooner,  however,  was  that  over  than  Mr.  Kingsley 
became  reimbued  with  the  bridge  idea.     He  took  engineers  into  his  confidence ;  he  made  progressive 
men  in  all  callings  listen  to  his  statement  of  the  in  dispensability,    feasibility,    and    inevitability   of   the 
bridge.     Alexander  McCue,  subsequently  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  was  one  of  his  first  confidants  in  the 
matter;  together  they  brought  the  cautious  but  wise  Henry  C.  Murphy  over  to  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing.    Finally  capitalists  and  officials  were  impressed  with  the  project  in  the  two  cities.     They  had  the 
power   to  influence  an   incredulous   Legislature  and   the   Common    Councils    of    Brooklyn   and    New- 
York  to  permit  the  inception  of  the  enterprise,   to  confirm  it  in  public  confidence.     Mr.  Kingsley  in- 
duced the  greatest  civil  engineer  of  the  age,  the  late  John  A.  Roebling,  to  take  charge  of  it.     He  was 
reluctant  to  do  so.    Though  he  demonstrated  the  entire  scientific  possibility  and  absolute  safety  of  the 
structure,  Mr.  Roebling  was  loth  to  exchange  restful  renown  for  the  charge  of  a  work  comparable  in 
magnitude  and  difficulty  to  the  building  of  the  Pyramids.      Mr.    Kingsley  convinced   Mr.    Roebling 
that  he  was  as  necessary  to  the  bridge  as  the  bridge   was   to   the   people.      That   argument   prevailed. 
The  great  engineer  and  the  great  builder  were  the  life  and  soul  of  the  structure,  until  Mr.  John  A. 
Roebling  lost  his  life  in  its  service.     Thereafter,  his  son,  Col.   Washington    A.    Roebling,    and    Mr. 
Kingsley  labored  together,  until  the  completed  work  was  turned  over  to  the  public,  its  owner,  for 
use  forever.     It  would  transcend  the  limits  and  plan  of  this  outline  sketch,  to  detail  the  difficulties,  tri- 
umphs, sacrifices,  successes,  attacks  and  \indications  marking  this  work  for  fourteen  years.     All  the 
world  knows  the  story.     At  the  close  of  it,  the  name  of  William  C.  Kingsley  was  as  pre-eminently  and 
inseparably  associated  with  the  Bridge  as  that  of  Michael  Angelo  is  with  St.  Peter's,  that  of  Christo- 
pher Wren  with  St.  Paul's  of  London,  or  that  of  Grant  with  the  victories  of  the  Union  Armies.     On 
the  opening  of  the  Bridge  to  use,  Mr.  Kingsley  began  to  prepare  for  a  season  of  rest,  which  he  cov- 
eted, and  had  well  earned.     He  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Trustees  and  his  Directorship  in  the 
Bridge  Board.     He  meditated  a  period  of  extended   travel,  but  the  many  demands  made  upon  him  by 
great  interests  prevented  him  from  immediately  carrying  it  out.     In  politics  a  Democrat,  he  had  ac- 
quired vast  influence  in  the  councils  of  that  party.     His  agency  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Tilden  had 
been  superior  to  that  of  any  other  man.     His  efficiency  in  securing  the  victory  of  that  statesman  in  the 
State  of  New  ^'ork  was  recognized  to  be  unrivaled  by  the  labor  of  any  other  citizen.    To  the  nomination 
and  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  as  President,  Mr.    Kingsley   admittedly   contributed   the   effort   pre- 
eminently essential  to  either  result,  at  just  the  time  it  was  indispensable.     He  was  at  liberty  to  select 
any  preferment  within  the  gift  of  the  President.    He  let  the  latter  know  he  desired  to  be  offered  none, 
telling  him  if  he  would  give  the  country  a  good  administration    he   would   be    wholly    content.      As 
Mr.    Kingsley   was   hopefully   disenvironing   himself  from  business  and  party  trusts,  to  gain  the  leisure 
he  desired,  he  was  attacked  by  a  pulmonary  sickness,  which  progressed  into  pneumonia,  from  which  he 
died,  after  a  week's  illness,  on  February  2ist,  1885,  at  his  home  in   Brooklyn.     His  constitution  was 
never  robust,  but  more  than  once  will  power,  supplementing  the  effort  of  science  and  the  watchfulness 
of  love,    had  raised  him  up  from  almost  fatal  attacks  of  like  sickness.     This  time  it  was  not  to  be  so. 
He  had  been  created  to  accomplish  the  world's  greatest  wonder  of  utility.     He  was  to  die  at  the  cli- 
max of  his  fame.     His  wife,  two  sons  and  two  daughters  survived   him.     Over  his  grave  in   Green- 
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wood  the  Bridge  authorities  of  the  two  cities,  as  his  best  memorial,  next  to  the  structure  itself,  had 
placed  the  largest  granite  stone  at  the  entrance  of  the  land  approach  on  the  New  York  side,  suitably  in- 
scribed under  the  direction  of  the  family.  It  is  the  sentry  of  nature  and  science  above  that  dust  which 
held  the  brain  in  which  the  Bridge  was  born,  and  from  which  the  Bridge  issued  into  fact  forever.  The 
cities,  the  State,  the  governments  of  both,  the  journ-alism  of  the  land,  and  the  interests  of  religion, 
charity,  and  business  to  which  he  was  related,  paid  such  honors  to  his  memory  as  were  not  exceeded 
in  the  case  of  the  departure  of  any  private  citizen  in  this  generation.  He  rests  from  his  labors.  His 
works  praise  him  in  the  gates  of  the  two  great  municipalities,  now  consolidated,  whose  destinies  and 
whose  life-forces  his  genius  united,  over-arching  them  in  the  air  and  above  the  dividing  waters,  by  a 
rainbow  of  iron  and  steel  which  rests  at  either  end  on  the  great  marvels  of  stone  that  stand  out  in  space, 
and  that  will  always  stand  out  in  the  annals  of  America,  as  his  monument  before  the  eyes  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 


JOHNSON  N.  CAMDEN. 

Hon.  Johnson  Newlon  Camden,  ex-United  States  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  widely 
known  in  connection  with  the  industrial  development  of  that  State,  was  born  in  Collin's  Settlement, 
Lewis  County,  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia),  March  6th,  1828.  His  immediate  ancestry  was  from 
Maryland,  from  which  State  his  grandfather,  Henry  Camden  and  wife  emigrated  to  Virginia  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  where  he  brought  up  his  family,  including  four  sons,  all  of  whom  became 
noted  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Dominion.  John  S.,  the  father  of  Johnson  Newlon,  married  Nancy, 
daughter  of  William  Newlon,  of  Lewis  County,  and  moved  to  Sutton,  the  county-seat  of  Braxton 
County,  in  the  spring  of  1838,  where  Johnson  grew  to  boyhood,  receiving  such  schooling  as  the  settle- 
ment afforded.  This  wild  region  of  the  Elk  River  country  was  very  sparsely  settled  at  the  time. 
Here  in  the  solitude  and  grandeur  of  primeval  nature,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  passed  his  youth.  He 
became  skilled  as  a  hunter  and  fisherman,  and  his  rifle  and  canoe  were  famous  round  about.  In  1842, 
when  young  Camden  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  went  to  Weston,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
County  Clerk  of  Lewis  County,  remaining  there  over  a  year.  He,  however,  returned  to  school,  and  for 
two  years  continued  at  the  Northwestern  Academy  of  Clarksburg.  Then  he  served  for  about  a  year  as 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Braxton  County  with  his  uncle.  Col.  William  Newlon.  At  the 
age  of  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  where,  after  two  years — being  half  the  full  course  needed  to  make  him  a  can- 
didate for  military  honors — he  resigned  his  cadetship,  having  decided  to  study  law  and  qualify  for 
that  profession.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  185 1,  and  was  soon  thereafter  appointed  Common- 
wealth Attorney  for  Braxton  County,  and  subsequently  of  Nicholas  County.  He  also  became  inter- 
ested in  surveying,  and  secured  several  tracts  of  land  in  these  counties.  In  1853  he  settled  in  Weston 
and  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  and  assistant  cashier  in  the  old  Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia,  where  he 
remained  for  four  years,  the  conditions  of  the  engagement  being  that  he  should  have  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  attend  to  land  matters  and  to  his  duty  as  Prosecuting  Attorney.  Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Cam- 
den had  seemingly  been  sounding  his  way  upon  the  voyage  of  life  for  that  real  and  permanent  voca- 
tion which  he  was  destined  to  pursue.  When  he  left  the  Weston  Bank,  in  1857,  Mr.  Camden  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  law  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  that  he  did  not  care  to  follow  banking  as  a  busi- 
ness; so  he  cast  about  for  some  interest  which  should  attract  and  hold  him,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an 
adjunct  to  his  future.  At  this  stage  of  his  career,  the  West  Virginia  oil  fields  were  coming  into  pub- 
lic notice,  and  when  Mr.  Camden,  having  been  engaged  in  investigating  the  subject  of  making  oil 
from  cannel  coal,  recognized  at  once  that  the  character  of  the  oils  was  the  same  and  turned  his  attention 
towards   Burning   Springs,   on   the  Little   Kanawha  Ri\er,  where  the  first  petroleum  development  was 
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put  to  practical  use.  But  one  oil  well  existed  in  the  now  famous  section  at  this  time,  when  Mr.  Cam- 
den organized  a  company,  leased  the  land,  and  began  to  bore.  The  oil  was  near  the  surface  and  soon 
poured  forth  a  stream  which  was  run  through  troughs  into  an  old  flat  boat  on  the  river  near  by.  This 
first  venture  yielded  to  Mr.  Camden  and  his  company  in  one  week  about  $23,000.  A  speculative  fever 
now  set  in;  and  convinced  of  the  value  and  certainty  of  his  new  investment,  Mr.  Camden  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  increase  it,  forming  a  partnership  with  John  and  J.  C.  Rathbone,  original  proprietors  of 
that  district,  paying  them  $100,000  for  half  the  tract,  and  to  work  it  with  their  co-operation.  Mr.  Cam- 
den had  but  a  small  portion  of  the  cash  needed,  but  investors,  having  faith  in  his  sagacity,  were  found, 
and  he  disposed  of  three-fourths  of  his  purchase  for  $100,000,  and  retained  one-fourth  as  profit.  The 
Civil  War  broke  out  at  this  time,  and  resulted  in  scattering  the  parties  to  the  contract — some  going- 
South  with  the  Confederacy — and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  by  mutual  consent.  The  oil  fields  in 
this  section  became  subject  to  the  depredations  of  both  armies,  and  many  wells  were  finally  deserted. 
But  Mr.  Camden  himself  continued,  and  did  a  profitable  business  for  three  years,  during  the  progress 
of  the  war,  and  in  partnership  with  the  Messrs.  Rathbone.  Their  business  grew  rapidly,  and  necessi- 
tated banking  facilities  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Parkersburg,  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000,  in  the  early  part  of  1862.  Mr.  Camden  was  chosen  President  of  the  Bank,  and 
has  so  continued,  making  it  one  of  tlie  strongest  in  the  State.  He  continued  to  invest  shrewdly  and  ju- 
diciously in  oil  lands,  and  it  is  said  that  with  one  exception  he  soon  possessed  large  interests  in  every 
oil-producing  territory  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  In  the  meantime  the  discoveries  and  develop- 
ment at  Oil  Creek  and  other  points  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  region  had  assumed  important  magnitude, 
and  it  became  evident  that  here  was  a  field  of  much  larger  proportions  and  greater  relative  value  than 
that  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Camden  was  prudent  and  far-sighted,  and  having  thoroughly  investigated 
the  prospects  of  the  Pennsylvania  output,  he  with  his  partners  disposed  of  the  oil  interests  on  the  Little 
Kanawha  for  about  a  half  million  dollars.  Perceiving  that  the  production  of  petroleum,  which  had 
grown  to  such  enormous  proportions  in  Pennsylvania  would  soon  be  wrested  entirely  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Camden  had  determined  with  equal  foresight  to  go  out  of  the  producing  business  altogether; 
and  accordingly  he  and  his  partners,  with  the  large  capital  which  they  had  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
their  oil  property,  set  up  an  extensive  refinery  plant  at  Parkersburg.  The  production  of  West  Virginia 
and  the  business  connected  immediately  therewith  soon  declined,  as  Mr.  Camden  had  anticipated,  and  it 
even  became  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  crude  oil  to  run  the  stills  of  the  Parkersburg  refinery.  About 
this  time  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  begun  to  get  thoroughly  under  way,  and  was  controlling  and 
absorbing  large  oil  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Camden  concluded  that  he  could  conduct 
the  interests  under  his  control  better  and  with  more  certainty  if  associated  with  such  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  corporation  as  the  Standard  Company,  than  he  could  alone.  Accordingly  he  organized  the 
Camden  Consolidated  Oil  Company,  to  consolidate  the  different  refining  interests  of  West  Virginia  in 
connection  with  the  vast  system  of  the  Standard.  By  the  latter  organization  Mr.  Camden  was  enabled 
to  exercise  a  greater  scope  of  operations,  and  his  executive  ability,  his  judgment  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business  were  universally  recognized.  He  was  made  one  of  the  directors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Standard  O'l  Company,  with  special  charge  of  its  affairs  in  West 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  extent  and  importance  of  the  refinery  at  Parkersburg  became  greatly 
increased  after  this  combination  had  been  made,  and  it  grew  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sources  for  the 
supply  of  the  Southwest,  turning  out  annually  more  than  300,000  barrels  of  refined  oil,  requiring  15,- 
000,000  staves  in  their  manufacture;  but  the  changes  which  went  on  in  their  business,  as  they  do  in  any 
other  of  any  importance,  soon  necessitated  different  arrangements.  The  business  of  exporting  oil  in- 
creased greatly  and  required  that  the  refining  industry  should  be  at  the  points  of  export.  Mr.  Camden 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  Baltimore  United  Oil  Company,  combining  the  oil  re- 
fineries of  that  city  under  one  management,  with  a  million  dollars  capital.  Of  this  corporation  he  was 
made  President.     In  the  meantime,  while  giving  full  attention  to  the  immediate  interests  in  his  charge, 
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and  under  his  direction,  Mr.  Camden  had  sliown  liimself  the  pubHc-spirited  and  far-thinking  man  that 
he  has  proven  himself  to  be.  It  has  been  said  that  the  "Standard  Oil  Company  stands  without  a  rival 
among  the  corporate  bodies  in  the  trade  of  the  world."  Mr.  Camden  has  had  his  share  of  the  work,  and 
enjoys  an  equal  share  of  the  honor  and  distinction  of  making  this  vast  concern  what  it  is  to-day, — the 
one  and  undisputed  owner  of  the  petroleum  trade  throughout  the  United  States.  It  would  be  im- 
possible within  the  limits  of  this  biographical  sketch  to  even  adequately  outline  the  scope  of  Mr.  Cam- 
den's numerous  enterprises  in  West  Virginia,  whose  interests  he  has  always  had  near  and  dear  to  his 
heart.  Here  he  has  remained,  and  here,  too,  he  has  brought  other  men  and  large  sums  of  money  for 
developing  her  inexhaustible  resources  of  oil,  timber,  coal  and  iron.  To  do  this  required  railroad  trans- 
portation. When  he  began  his  enterprises  on  the  Little  Kanawha  the  State  was  very  deficient  in  rail- 
road facilities.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  it  is  true,  connected  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Pan- 
handles, but  the  Northern  and  Southern  portions  were  almost  wholly  without  intercommunication  most 
of  the  year,  with  uncertain  water  transportations  at  the  best,  and  the  interior  of  the  State  with  its  untold 
resources  was  almost  inaccessible.  Mr.  Camden  inaugurated  the  improvement  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
River,  and  the  establishment  of  slack-water  navigation  from  Parkersburg.  This  was  his  first  enter- 
prise of  that  character,  and  remains  an  enduring  public  work  to  his  memory.  About  1875  Mr.  Camden 
engaged  in  his  first  railroad  venture, — the  narrow  gauge  road  connecting  Clarksburg  and  Weston.  It 
showed  the  adaptability  of  this  plan  of  road  for  reaching  remote  sections,  and  the  line  was  ultimately  ex- 
tended to  Buckhannon,  Upshur  County;  and  still  later  narrow  gauge  roads  were  projected  to  the  coun- 
ty-seats of  Braxton,  Gilmer,  Roane  and  other  counties  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  transportation 
other  than  that  which  prevailed  since  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  rendering  the  stored  treasures 
of  nature  unattainable  and  almost  valueless.  But  the  resources  of  the  counties  opened  up  by  the  narrow 
gauge  roads  soon  demonstrated  to  Mr  Camden's  mind  not  only  the  capacity  of  his  section  to  maintain 
profitably  standard  gauge  roads,  but  also  the  necessity  of  providing  for  transportation  for  the  immense 
mineral  and  timber  developments  which  followed,  without  transferring  or  breaking  bulk ;  and  as  soon 
as  this  was  shown  to  his  satisfactio;i  the  narrow  gauge  roads  were  transformed  into  well-built 
standard  gauge  roads,  and  now  these  latter  are  penetrating  farther  and  farther  into  the  depths  of  the  for- 
est, the  recesses  of  the  coal-beds  and  the  mountains  of  iron  and  mineral  deposit.  He  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  his  friend  and  fellow-senator,  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis,  and  others,  in  the  construction  of 
the  West  Virginia  Central,  now  one  of  the  most  important  roads  in  the  country.  The  Ohio  River 
Road  between  Wheeling  and  Huntington  was  also  projected  and  built  through  Mr.  Camden's  resources 
and  energy,  and  he  was  chairman  of  its  Executive  Board.  He  also  projected  and  placed  in  successful 
operation  the  Monongahela  River  Railroad,  from  Fairmount  to  Clarksburg,  of  which  he  is  President. 
In  connection  with  this  road  he  organized  a  coal  and  coke  company,  of  which  he  is  president,  having  a 
capital  of  $2,000,000.  This  company  has  20,000  acres  of  coal  and  500  coke  ovens  in  operation  at  Mo- 
nongah,  and  is  a  rival  of  the  largest  Pennsylvania  coke  companies,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
iniportant  of  Mr.  Camden's  achievements.  The  Clarksburg,  Weston  and  Midland  road,  connecting 
with  the  Monongahela  road  at  Clarksburg,  was  transformed  into  the  West  Virginia  and  Pittsburg  Rail- 
road Compan3\  with  Mr.  Camden  as  President,  and  forms  a  continuation  of  the  same  line  to  Weston, 
and  thence  to  Braxton  Court  House,  and  thence  to  the  Gauley  River,  in  Webster  County,  where  im- 
mense lumber  mills  and  a  manufacturing  town  called  Camden-on-Gauley  has  been  built.  From  Weston 
branch  roads  extend  to  Buckhannon,  and  thence  to  Newlon  and  Pickens,  at  the  head  of  the  Buckhan- 
non River  in  Randolph  County,  making  about  five  hundred  miles  of  railroads  in  West  Virginia  projected 
and  built  by  Mr.  Camden,  and  known  as  the  "Camden  System"  in  W^est  Virginia.  These  enterprises, 
which  make  up  what  is  technically  known  as  "the  Camden  System,"  were  subsequently  augmented  by 
the  purchase,  by  a  syndicate  in  which  Mr.  Camden  was  interested,  of  an  immense  iron  ore  tract  on  Potts 
Creek,  with  the  view  of  extending  the  West  Virginia  and  Pittsburg  road  to  a  connection  with  it  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road  at  Covington,  Va..  thereby  completing  a  direct  line  through  West  Virginia 
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from  Pittsburg  to  the  iron  ore  fields  of  Virginia.  From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  railroad  enterprises, 
which  Mr.  Camden  was  the  means  of  promoting,  it  will  appear  that  he  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  in  pioneer  work  for  the  development  of  his  State,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  men  in  the 
United  States  possess  the  confidence  of  richer  or  better  co-workers  than  he  does,  or  can  command  more 
financial  aid  from  abroad  than  he  can.  Of  course  Mr.  Camden's  prominence  in  such  public  works  as  have 
been  mentioned  could  not  but  insure  his  popularity  among  those  of  his  immediate  acquaintance,  and  they 
naturally  called  upon  him  to  accept  political  responsibilities  and  honors.  Having  demonstrated  his  ca- 
pacity and  given  every  evidence  of  high  executive  ability  and  strength  of  character,  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  naturally  turned  to  him  in  the  time  of  important  public  movements  of  a  political  nature.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  1867  he  led  a  movement  to  restore  the  franchise  to  citizens  of  West  Virginia  who 
lost  it  through  connection  with  the  Confederate  cause.  The  adherents  of  this  cause  formed  what  was 
called  the  Conservative  party,  and  ran  Mr.  Camden  for  Governor,  but  he  was  defeated  by  about  2,500 
majority  after  a  well-organized  and  well-fought  campaign,  the  operation  of  the  disfranchising  statutes, 
or  test-oath  restrictions,  being  too  powerful  for  the  new  movement.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  State,  known  as  the  Flick  Amendment,  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  adopted.  Mr.  Camden  in- 
dorsed the  proposed  change,  which  was  a  liberal  departure  and  in  keeping  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  many  Democratic  citizens  were  opposed  to  it  as  it  recognized  negro  suffrage  and  in 
consequence  Mr.  Camden  declined  the  nomination  for  Governor  in  1870.  In  1872  he  was  again  nomi- 
nated for  the  Governorship  by  the  Democrats,  but  was  defeated  by  a  combination  of  the  opposition  with 
the  Republicans.  In  1874  he  was  warmly  supported  for  the  United  States  Senatorship,  and  in  1880  had 
so  grown  in  favor  and  in  importance  to  the  State  that  he  was  almost  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  and  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  that  year  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  served 
through  his  term  in  the  Senate  and  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  caucus  for  the  second  term  and  was 
nominated  but  not  re-elected,  owing  to  the  narrow  margin  of  the  democratic  majority  and  the  disaffection 
of  a  few  of  his  party  who  did  not  go  into  caucus.  But  his  position  as  leader  of  his  party  was  so  ac- 
knowledged that  he  named  and  elected  the  gentleman  who  succeeded  him  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
No  political  or  other  advantage  obtained  by  Mr.  Camden  was  without  stout  and  severe  contest.  His 
remarkable  success,  as  well  as  his  recognized  ability,  made  him  the  target  for  the  envious  to  injure  his 
political  and  business  fortunes.  He  proved  a  tower  of  strength  against  them  and  is  to-day  the  unques- 
tioned financial  and  political  leader  in  his  State.  Mr.  Camden's  services  in  the  State  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  the  whole  eastern  section  of  the  country  in  his  championship  of  the  "long-and-short-haul" 
clause,  which  is  his  personal  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Bill  as  it  came  from  the  House. 
After  he  left  the  Senate  in  1887,  Mr.  Camden  was  strongly  urged  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  for 
the  Governorship,  but,  this  he  declined,  having  decided  to  retire  from  politics.  Possessed  of  great 
wealth  and  influence,  through  his  wide  association  with  prominent  business  men,  he  felt  that  he  could 
do  better  service  to  the  State,  with  less  interference,  as  a  private  citizen,  rather  than  by  again  entering 
the  arena  of  politics.  He  remained  in  private  life  until  1893,  when  he  was  chosen  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature, United  States  Senator  to  fill  out  the  term  of  the  late  Senator  Kenna,  and  this  he  did  with  great 
acceptability  to  his  people  and  State.  The  Legislature  to  elect  his  successor  was  Republican  and  elect- 
ed Senator  Elkins,  a  Republican,  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Camden  married,  in  1858,  Miss  Aima  Thompson, 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  George  W.  Thompson  of  Wheeling.  He  has  two  children  living,  a  son, 
John.son  N.  Camden,  Jr.,  and  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  General  B.  D.  Spilman,  of  Parkersburg.  Mr. 
Camden  is  a  representative  American  of  a  type  peculiar  to  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and 
he  would  pass  for  a  citizen  of  either  State,  as  his  characteristics  are  indicative  of  all  three.  He  is  one 
of  those  busy  men  who  never  have  time  to  be  in  a  hurry.  He  works  under  "low  pressure,"  and  thereby 
escapes  the  worry  and  suspense  incident  to  such  varied  and  extensive  responsibilities  as  are  and  have 
been  his  for  so  many  years.  Mr.  Camden  is  careful  and  deliberate  of  speech,  takes  ample  time  in  con- 
sidering the   subject   Ijefore   him,   and   when   he  has  passed  upnn   it,   it   is  complete.     His  mind  has 
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been  cultivated  by  application,  intelligent  observation  and  wide  association  with  the  best  men 
of  the  country,  and  these  advantages  have  been  supplemented  by  employment  of  the  resources 
of  travel  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  thereby  enabling  him  to  discuss  intelligently  all  topics  of  gen- 
eral interest  or  of  international  polity.  He  is  an  admirable  host,  a  stanch  friend  and  associate  and  a 
prudent  and  sagacious  counsellor;  in  short,  he  is  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him — Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike — as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  important  men  of  West  Virginia. 


CHARLES  CROCKEK. 

Hon.  Charles  Crocker,  a  distinguished  financier,  one  of  the  originators  and  organizers  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  conspicuously 
identified  with  many  of  the  great  railroad  enterprises  of  the  Southwest,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  September  i6th,  1822,  and  died  at  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Monterey,  California,  August  14th,  1888. 
His  early  school  education  was  obtained  in  Troy  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  as  at  that  period 
he  had  already  begun  to  earn  his  own  living  by  selling  newspapers.  In  1836  his  family  emigrated  to 
Marshall  County,  Northern  Indiana,  where  they  settled  in  the  woods,  on  a  piece  of  Government  land; 
and  here  the  boy  helped  his  father  and  elder  brother  in  breaking  in  the  land,  cutting  down  timber  and 
clearing,  and  in  all  the  rough  work  of  a  new  settlement.  In  September,  1839,  his  mother  died,  and, 
during  the  winter,  a  disagreement  between  Charles  and  his  father  resulted  in  the  latter  turning  his 
son  out  of  the  house.  The  boy  made  his  start  in  the  world  on  a  February  afternoon,  with  two  feet  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  the  solitary  wilderness  before  him,  and  his  only  wealth  a  cotton  shirt,  a  hnen 
"dickey"— as  a  collar  was  called  in  those  days— a  pair  of  socks,  and  a  cotton  handkerchief,  in  which 
his  small  stock  of  possessions  was  tied  up.  He  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  not  a  cent  in  his  pocket, 
in  his  heart  a  bitter  sense  of  injury  and  hardship,  but  woven  into  his  entire  nature  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  determination  of  character  which  were  to  stand  his  friends  through  life.  Two  miles  from  his  late 
home  the  boy  came  upon  a  farm  house,  and  seeing  the  farmer  in  the  barnyard  with  a  lantern,  prepar- 
ing to  feed  his  cattle,  ventured  to  accost  him,  and  ask  if  he  wanted  any  help.  The  farmer  looked  him 
over,  and,  seeing  that  he  appeared  to  be  strong  and  was  willing  to  work,  engaged  him  for  a  month  on 
trial.  On  this  farm,  as  an  ordinary  laborer  in  the  woods,  young  Crocker  worked  out  his  term  of  proba- 
tion, at  the  end  of  which  he  went  to  his  employer  and  inquired  if  he  was  wanted  any  longer.  The 
farmer  replied  that  he  would  keep  him,  and  on  being  asked  at  what  wages,  said  "As  much  as  any  man 
gets  in  the  county."  This  was  a  flattering  beginning,  and  the  young  man  remained  with  the  appre- 
ciative farmer  until  the  following  September,  when  he  became  restless  and  went  to  Mishawaka,  on  the 
St.  Joseph  River,  in  Indiana,  where  he  engaged  with  John  J.  Deming  to  work  in  his  saw-mill.  Here  he 
had  to  get  up  the  logs  for  the  mill,  pile  lumber,  and  make  rafts  and  raft  them  down  the  river  to  mar- 
ket. It  was  hard  work,  in  the  open  air  in  all  weathers;  but  it  was  toughening  and  bracing  to  the  body 
and  stimulating  to  the  moral  fiber.  The  young  man  was  ambitious,  however,  and  recognized  that  there 
was  that  in  his  mental  composition  which  work  around  a  saw-mill  would  not  bring  out,  and  so  he  de- 
termined to  have  an  education.  In  December  he  quit  work,  and  went  to  school  during  that  winter, 
earning  his  board  in  the  meantime  by  doing  "chores"  about  the  place  of  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  taking  care  of  his  horse  and  cows,  cutting  and  splitting  wood,  and  making  himself  generally 
useful.  In  the  spring  he  went  to  work  for  Alphonso  Wilson  at  his  iron  forge.  Here  he  learned  the  art 
of  making  bar-iron  from  bog-ore,  and  here,  too,  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  to  use  the 
knowledge  he  had  gained  during  his  three  months'  schooling.  He  employed  every  chance  he  had  in 
learning  business  methods,  and,  during  his  employer's  frequent  absences,  began  to  be  trusted  with 
his  affairs,  until,  at  length,  he  was  frequently  left  at  such  times  in  full  charge  of  the  business.  He 
remained  with  Mr.  Wilson  during  the  next  four  or  five  years,  and  in  the  winter  of  1845  went  down 
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into  Marshall  County,  where  his  father  had  settled,  and  began  to  prospect  for  iron  ore.  He  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  signs  of  an  ore  bed,  and,  gathering  some  specimens,  he  took  the  precaution  to  se- 
cure an  option  of  the  land  containing  it,  and  then  carried  the  specimens  to  Mr.  Wilson.  The  ore  proved 
satisfactory,  and  as  Mr.  Wilson  was,  by  this  time,  assured  of  the  enterprise,  honesty  and  business  capac- 
ity of  young  Crocker,  he  proposed  to  him  to  back  him  with  capital  and  start  a  forge  on  the  land  in  Mar 
shall  County,  putting  him  in  charge.  An  agreement  was  accordingly  entered  into  by  which  Mr.  Wilson 
was  to  build  the  forge,  the  land  being  bought  between  them — Crocker  having  made  some  savings — 
and  the  latter  accepting  a  quarter  share  of  the  entire  interest,  with  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  salary, 
for  his  personal  services,  as  sole  manager  of  the  property,  the  firm  being  Charles  Crocker  &  Co.  Thus 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  young  Crocker  found  himself  fairly  launched  in  a  promising  business,  under 
his  own  name.  The  six  years  of  uncongenial  toil  which  had  followed  upon  his  being  cast  forth,  help- 
less, into  the  world,  had  been  well  employed.  He  built  the  forge  and  at  once  entered  upon  a  successful 
business,  which  continued  until  1848.  In  the  winter  of  that  year  the  whole  country  was  excited  over 
the  discoveries  of  gold  in  California,  made  in  1847,  the  annexation,  in  1848,  throwing  open  the  rich 
State  to  the  tide  of  emigration  which  at  once  began  to  flow  steadily  into  it  from  all  the  other  States. 
Young  Crocker  was  seized  with  the  general  fever,  and  at  once  began  to  project  emigration.  He  offered 
to  sell  out  his  interest  in  the  forge  to  Mr.  Wilson ;  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  was  at  Mishawaka 
closing  the  sale  when  he  learned  that  the  forge  had  caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Nothing 
daunted  by  this  unlooked  for  calamity,  he  returned  at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  proceeded 
to  rebuild  the  forge.  This  delayed  him  a  year;  but,  in  the  winter  of  1849  he  turned  over  the  recon- 
structed establishment  to  his  partner,  accepted  two  thousand  dollars  as  his  share  of  the  interest,  or- 
ganized a  company  of  young  men,  and  started  for  Cc'Iifornia.  Among  his  party  he  took  his  two  younger 
brothers,  and  also  three  young  acquaintances,  under  an  agreement  to  work  for  him  for  two  years.  The 
party  crossed  the  Plains  in  the  summer  of  1850,  leaving  the  Missouri  River  at  old  Fort  Kearney  on 
April  loth,  and  arriving  at  Sacramento  July  10.  During  that  autumn  and  the  following  winter  they 
engaged  in  placer  mining,  but  the  returns  were  meager,  and  all  parties  became  dissatisfied.  Believing 
that  his  bent  was  more  toward  trading  than  mining,  Mr.  Crocker  released  his  companions  from  their 
agreement  with  him,  although  he  received  from  them  as  much  as  their  expenses  had  cost  him.  He  now 
established  a  store  at  his  former  mining  camp;  but,  after  remaining  there  about  a  year,  removed  to 
Sacramento,  where,  in  the  spring  of  1852,  he  opened  a  small  general  store,  in  company  with  his  next 
younger  brother.  During  that  year  he  had  established  a  profitable  business,  and,  in  October,  returned 
to  Indiana  and  married  the  daughter  of  John  J.  Deniing,  in  whose  saw-mill  he  had  worked  twelve  years 
before.  He  had  only  been  married  a  week  when  he  received  news  that  his  store  in  Sacramento  had 
been  burned  to  the  ground — an  accident  that  left  him  as  poor  as  if  he  had  never  gone  to  California  at 
all,  the  loss  being  about  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Crocker  returned  to  Sacramento  with  his  wife, 
and  immediately  resumed  business.  During  the  spring  of  1853  he  was  subjected  to  the  greatest  hard- 
ships, the  city  being  destroyed  by  fire,  besides  being  overflowed  with  water  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five 
feet.  But  his  extraordinary  energy  and  determination,  and  his  natural  apitude  for  extending  business 
and  amassing  wealth,  never  deserted  him,  and  by  the  end  of  1854  he  was  already  a  man  of  large  means. 
In  1855,  Mr.  Crocker  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Sacramento,  in  which  sat  with 
him  Mr,  Mark  Hopkins,  who,  later,  became  also  one  of  the  California  millionaires.  A  board  contain- 
ing such  men  would  naturally,  and  did,  inaugurate  many  important  local  reforms.  In  the  fall  of 
i860,  Mr.  Crocker  was  elected  by  the  Republicans  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  While  this 
Legislature  was  sitting,  the  enterprise  of  the  projected  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Crocker  joined  with  Mr.  Mark  Hopkins,  Mr.  Leland  Stanford  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  in  an 
agreement  to  furnish  the  necessary  money  to  enable  the  making  of  a  practical  survey  of  the  route 
across  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  establish  the  fact  whether  the  projected  line  was  feasible.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore D.  Judah  was  the  chief  engineer  .selected  to  conduct  a  reconnoissance  to  run  a  preliminary  line 
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from  Sacramento  the  Truckee  River,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  thereby  demonstrating 
that  this  route  was  practicable  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad.  Supplied  with  means  by  the  four 
gentlemen  named.  Chief  Engineer  Judah  went  to  Washington  to  lay  the  matter  before  Congress,  with 
the  result  that  the  bill  was  passed,  organizing  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Central  Pacific  road  from  San  Francisco  eastward  to  Ogden.  After  the  passage  of  this 
bill  Mr.  Crocker  took  the  contract  to  build  the  first  eighteen  miles  of  the  Central  Pacific  road,  which 
he  completed,  and  then  contracted  to  build  two  miles  of  the  heaviest  part  of  the  next  thirteen  miles. 
Then,  as  several  of  the  contractors  had  failed  to  complete  their  portion  of  the  thirteen  miles  of  road 
from  Roseville  to  Newcastle,  he  took  their  contracts  off  their  hands  and  completed  them  also.  He 
then  took  the  contract  to  build  the  road  from  Newcastle  to  the  State  line  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains,  and,  as  just  before  the  completion  of  this  contract  the  "Contract  and  Finance  Company" 
was  organized,  Mr.  Crocker  took  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock  of  that  corporation,  became  its  presi- 
dent, and,  under  his  superintendence,  the  road  from  the  State  line  to  Ogden,  Utah,  was  completed  by 
this  company.  Finally,  as  President  of  the  Contract  and  Finance  Company,  Mr.  Crocker  built  numer- 
ous local  lines  within  the  State  of  California,  and  supervised  the  construction  of  nearly  all  the  California 
roads  which  were  tributary  to  the  Central  Pacific.  The  Central  Pacific  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
engineering  successes  of  the  world.  Few  undertakings  of  the  same  character  ever  presented  such 
seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties  at  the  outset;  fewer  still  ever  saw  such  difficulties  conquered 
by  the  skill,  energy  and  enterprise  of  man.  Although  bonded  by  Congress  in  an  amount  equivalent 
to  an  average  of  $35,000  per  mile,  with  an  enormous  grant  of  land — alternate  unoccupied  sections  on 
either  side  of  the  road  by  absolute  gift — the  immediate  use  of  this  princely  munificence  was  hampered 
by  the  clause  in  the  undertaking  that,  before  any  portion  of  it  could  be  made  available,  fifty  miles  of 
the  rf>ad  must  be  built  and  equipped  v/ilh  rolling  stock.  The  necessity  for  capital  for  the  construction 
of  this  portion  of  the  road  would  of  itself  have  been  tlie  complete  destruction  of  tlie  enterprise,  but  for  the 
splendid  liberality  and  enthusiastic  confidence  of  Charles  Crocker  and  the  three  capitalists  with  whom 
he  was  associated  in  the  undertaking.  The  cost  of  the  first  hundred  miles  of  the  road  was  twenty 
million  dollars.  Of  this  sum  the  government  subsidy  only  supplied  a  quarter,  and  it  was  upon  the  in- 
dividual credit  of  these  four  gentlemen — Crocker,  Stanford,  Hopkins  and  Huntington — that  the  other 
fifteen  millions  were  raised.  The  engineering  difficidlies  presented  by  the  line  of  the  road  were  stu- 
pendous— sufficient  to  prevent  even  the  most  sanguine  capitalist  from  investing  his  money.  But  the 
recognized  judgment  of  these  men — of  whom  Mr.  Crocker  himself  actually  constructed  the  larger 
portion  of  the  road  already  named — was  successful  in  overcoming  all  obstacles.  But  Mr.  Crocker  was 
no  less  able  and  successful  as  an  organizer  and  as  a  financier  than  he  was  as  a  store  keeper  and  a  rail- 
road contractor.  In  187 1  he  was  elected  President  of  Ihe  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
California.  In  1884  the  great  Southern  Pacific  Company  increased  its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to 
$100,000,000.  and  was  reorganized  with  the  control  of  4.698  miles  of  railroad  and  4,205  miles  of 
steamship  lines,  in  all  8.903  miles.  Included  in  this  vast  interest  was  the  lease  for  ninety-nine  years 
of  the  Central  Pacific  main  line,  and  branches  and  roads  controlled  and  operated  thereby,  nearly  sev- 
enteen hundred  miles  of  road  in  all.  Then  there  were  the  Southern  Pacific  Companies  of  California, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  and  Steamship  Company.  Galves- 
ton Harbor  and  San  Antonio  Railway  Company,  Texas  and  New  Orleans  Railroad.  Company,  Louisi- 
ana Western  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Mexican  International  Railroad  Company,  all  of  which  go  to 
the  formation  of  the  colossal  Southern  Pacific  Company,  of  which  Charles  Crocker  was  a  Director 
and  Second  Vice-President.  Something  of  the  grandeur  of  the  financial  capacity  of  this  enormous 
transportation  interest  is  signified  in  the  fact  that  its  gross  earnings  during  eight  months  of  1885 
amounted  to  $19,645,892.91,  of  which,  after  paying  all  expenses,  interest  and  rentals,  there  remained 
a  net  surplus  of  $1,509,753.64.  In  1871  Mr.  Crocker's  health  had  become  impaired,  and  he  went  to 
Europe  for  travel  and  recuperation,  returning  in  good  health  in  about  eighteen  months  to  resume  his 
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relations  with  the  different  companies  with  which  he  had  become  connected.  He  now  assumed  the  po- 
sition of  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  as  President  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  of  California  set  himself  vigorously  to  work  at  the  construction  of  that  road.  Under 
his  direction  it  was  built  from  Sumner  to  the  Colorado  River  at  Fort  Yuma,  and  then  the  different 
organizations  were  formed  by  which,  under  Mr.  Crocker's  superintendence,  were  built  the  divisions  of 
the  road  extending  through  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  It  can  thus  be  seen  how  much  of  the 
successful  undertaking  and  carrying  out  of  the  great  railroad  enterprises  of  the  Southwest  is  due  to 
the  courage,  ability  and  liberal  ideas  of  Charles  Crocker.  And  even  in  this  brief  and  superficial 
sketch  of  his  life  can  be  traced  the  powerful  nature  and  the  aggressive  and  determined  characteristics 
which  directed  and  modified  his  life  from  the  hour  of  his  first  start — homeless  and  an  outcast,  on  that 
winter's  day  in  1840.  when  the  poorly  clad,  penniless,  friendless  boy  could  hardly  have  foreshadowed 
the  great  millionaire  and  railroad  magnate  he  was  to  become.  In  religion  Mr.  Crocker  was  a  free- 
thinker; in  politics  a  Republican,  developed  from  an  abolitionist.  Removing  to  New  York  City,  he 
purchased  an  elegant  residence  on  Fifty-eighth  street,  near  Fifth  avenue,  and  here  he  collected  care- 
fully and  judiciously  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  art  work  in  the  country,  his  gallery  of  paintings 
includingsomeof  the  best  works  of  the  greatest  living  artists.  His  collection  of  bronzes  and  ceramics 
was  also  choice,  and  selected  with  taste  and  wisdom,  regardless  of  cost.  A  patron  of  art  and  literature,  he 
distributed  his  honestly  and  hard  earned  wealth  with  generous  liberality.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
of  large  executive  and  administrative  powers,  whose  work  in  the  world  as  millionaires  is  more  diffi- 
cult, more  laborious,  and  more  profitable  to  the  masses  than  is  that  of  an  army  of  men.  in  which  each 
individual  labors  only  for  himself  and  his  immediate  family.  Besides  which,  the  fact  that  this  coun- 
try has  produced  just  such  men,  has  made  it  capable  of  supporting  the  millions  who  live  upon  it. 
Mr.  Crocker  had  six  children,  three  of  whom  are  now  living.  His  eldest  son,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  died 
at  San  Mateo,  California,  July  nth,  1897.  His  three  surviving  children  are :  George  Crocker,  Har- 
riet B.  Alexander  and  William  H.  Crocker.  The  latter  is  President  of  the  Crocker- Woolworth  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  San  Francisco,  and  President  of  the  Crocker  Estate  Company.  George  Crocker  is  a 
Director  in  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company ;  also,  a  Director  in  the  Iowa  Central  Rail- 
way Company,  Guatemala  Central  Railroad  Company  (a  California  corporation),  Trust  Company  of 
America,  International  Banking  Corporation;  is  President  of  the  Pacific  Improvement  Company  (a 
California  corporation),  Vice-President  of  the  Crocker  Estate  Company,  is  a  resident  of  Ramsey's, 
Bergen  Countv,  New  Jersey,  and  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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CHARLES  STEWART  SMITH. 

Hon.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  LL.  D.,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York  City,  active  and 
prominent  in  the  commercial  and  civic  Hfe  of  the  metropoHs  for  nearly  half  a  century,  long  a  leading 
member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  nnd  its  President  for  seven  years,  and  conspicuous 
through  his  vigorous  labors  in  connection  with  the  great  non-political  reforms  in  New  York,  and  the 
movement  to  secure  rapid  transit,  and  as  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  outspoken  members  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission,  was  born  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  March  2,  1832.  Mr.  Smith  is  of  the 
Puritan  stock  of  New  England.  In  the  direct  paternal  line  he  springs  from  ancestors,  originally 
from  England,  who  resided  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  when  the  energetic  strain  of  the  early  settlers 
on  the  sea-board,  defying  hostile  savages  and  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  pressed  inland  in  search  of 
larger  farms  and  broader  opportunity.  Some  of  his  ancestors,  both  on  his  father's  and  mother's  side, 
married  into  Huguenot  families  who  fled  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
settled  in  this  country;  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — Robert  Treat  Paine 
— married  into  this  branch  of  the  Smith  family.  Samuel  Smith,  the  first  representative  of  this  branch, 
came  from  England  in  1640,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Wethersfield,  which  he  long  represented 
in  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut.  Later  he  lived  at  Hadley,  and  represented  that  town  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court.  He  was  a  magistrate,  and  also  commanded  the  town  militia.  The 
Smith  family  of  Wethersfield  and  Hadley,  together  with  the  allied  families,  bore  an  important  part  as 
founders  and  builders  of  their  various  places  of  settlement,  also  in  the  Colonial  wars  and  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  Of  the  sixth  generation  of  this  family  was  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  an  able  preacher  and  successful  pastor  for  forty  years. 
He  was  for  a  time  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  for  many  years 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  He  married  Esther  Mary  Woodruff,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Aaron  Dickinson  Woodruff,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  for  many  years  Attor- 
ney-General of  that  State.  The  latter's  wife,  Grace  Lowrey,  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  Lowrey, 
a  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  a  family 
of  six  children — three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  education,  begun  in  the  local  schools,  was  care- 
fully supervised  and  finished  by  his  accomplished  father,  who,  being  a  classical  scholar,  taught  his 
sons  to  read  Greek  and  Latin,  and  otherwise  raised  their  acquirements  to  a  high  standard.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  Charles,  already  a  well-educated  lad,  actuated  by  that  spirit  of  self-reliance  which  seems  to  be 
the  heritage  of  New  England  youth,  left  his  home  and  proceeding  to  New  York  found  emplo)Tnent  in  a 
large  wholesale  dry-goods  house.  His  intelligence,  integrity  and  application  brought  immediate  recog- 
nition, and  on  reaching  his  majority  he  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  firm  of  S.  B.  Chittenden  & 
Co.,  and  for  several  years  was  the  European  buyer  for  that  firm.  Later  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  dry-goods  commission  house  of  George  C.  Richardson  &  Co.,  which  subsequently  took  the  style 
George  C.  Richardson,  Smith  &  Co.,  and  finally  became  Smith,  Hogg  &  Gardner,  under  which  title  it 
rose  to  conspicuous  rank  in  the  commercial  world.  During  all  the  trying  period  of  the  Civil  War  Mr. 
Smith's  patriotism  never  faltered.  He  was  earnest  and  active  in  the  support  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  in  various  ways  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  Union  cause.  Becoming  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  he  took  ao  it  and  to  the  business  world  on  various  committees 
tive  body,  and  after  rendering  conspicuous  services  to  it  and  to  the  business  world  on  various  committees 
and  as  Vice-President,  was  raised  to  the  Presidency,  and  held  that  honorable  position  for  seven  years. 
In  May  of  the  present  year  (1902)  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  signalized  the  occasion  by  presenting  to  the  Chamber  the  original  portraits  of  Generals 
Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  painted  from  life,  in  1874  and  1875,  by  Daniel  Huntington,  President 
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of  the  National  Academy.  Mr.  Smith  has  always  held  the  broadest  views  as  to  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  representative  business  element  of  the  metropolis,  and  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
among  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  taking  part  in  reforming  abuses  and  in  demr.nding 
the  safe-guarding  of  the  public.  As  President  he  so  impressed  the  vigor  of  his  personality  upon  the 
work  of  the  Chamber  that  it  became  a  force  in  National  affairs  and  so  continues  at  this  time.  Holding 
that  every  citizen  should  do  his  utmost  for  the  general  welfare  and  that  the  mercantile  element  in  par- 
ticular should  be  watchful  of  the  interests  of  the  business  metropolis  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Smith  has  care- 
fully watched  the  growth  and  as  carefully  studied  the  needs  of  the  imperial  city  in  which  his  life  work 
has  been  performed.  He  has  been  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  every  movement  having  for 
its  object  the  public  welfare  and  the  advancement  of  commerce,  and  has  acted  with  and  been  a  leader 
among  the  most  earnest  reformers  of  political  and  other  abuses.  As  a  member  of  the  famous  Committee 
of  Seventy  and  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee,  he  took  an  aggressive  part  in  the  great  munici- 
pal reform  movement  in  1894.  His  high  personal  character,  acknowledged  ability  and  conspicuous 
labors  in  the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  purification  of  its  ix)litics  were  fully  recognized  by  his  associ- 
ates, numbering  the  best  citizens  of  New  York,  who  urged  him  to  accept  the  nomination  to  the  Mayor- 
alty. Although  respected  and  popular  in  both  parties  and  practically  assured  of  election,  Mr.  Smith 
modestly  declined  the  honor.  Mr.  Smith  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  instigated  the  police  investigation  which  led  up  to  the  reform  victory  in  the  election  of 
Mayor  Strong;  and  in  1897  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Union  Executive  Committee  that  con- 
ducted the  first  Seth  Low  campaign;  and  later  a  member  and  Treasurer  of  the  famous  Committee  of 
Fifteen  who  furnished  the  powder  for  the  campaign  that  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mayor  Low.  Mr. 
Smith  has  long  been  foremost  among  those  who,  discerning  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
local  improvements,  especially  in  the  line  of  transportation,  have  persistently  advocated  these  improve- 
ments ;  and  he  has  urged  them  in  the  press  and  from  the  rostrum  with  irrefutable  logic  and  convincing 
clearness.  His  eloquent  and  forcible  arguments  in  essay  and  speech  have  long  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  leading  citizens,  including  the  chief  business  men  and  capitalists,  and  have  borne  fruit  in  the 
consideration  or  hastening  forward  of  several  notable  public  improvements.  For  many  years  past  he 
has  taken  an  important  part  in  the  discussions  concerning  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country,  and  has  written  considerable  on  the  subject.  Appointed  a  member  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  upon  its  organization  by  Mayor  Grant,  he 
has  since  then  labored  with  unflagging  zeal  to  secure  this  imperatively  needed  public  improvement; 
and  the  spirited  work  upon  it  and  elimination  of  many  serious  obstacles  to  its  progress  have  been  in 
very  large  measure  due  to  his  fearless  attitude  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  vigorous  and  unsparing 
arraignment  of  interested  opponents,  including  one  of  the  greatest  railway  corporations  of  the  country, 
\\hich,  despite  great  public  inconvenience  and  a  number  of  appalling  disasters,  long  persisted  in  ridicu- 
lously conservative,  even  obsolete,  methods.  In  illustration,  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial  in 
the  Nezi'  York  Times  of  June  13,  1902,  mav  be  cited: 

"Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  management  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  Iras  not 
deemed  it  worth  its  while  to  answer,  or  even  acknowledge,  the  letter  from  that  commission  pointing 
out  that  all  that  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  be  done  immediately  to  abate  the  nuisance  of  the  Park  Ave- 
nue tunnel  may  be  done  forthwith  under  the  amended  rapid  transit  law.  Mr.  Smith  quotes  Mr.  Cas- 
satt,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  for  his  com- 
pany to  build  electric  motors  that  will  draw  .soo-ton  trains  through  their  proposed  tunnel  from  Jersey 
City  to  Long  Island  at  an  average  speed  of  thirty-fi\'e  miles  an  hour,  and  that  it  is  their  purpose  to  con- 
tract for  such  motors  immediately." 

Mr.  Smith's  able  and  disinterested  labors  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  City  of  New  York  have 
repeatedly  elicited  unequivocal  praise  from  men  of  all  jiarties,  tlic  best  element  of  citizenship  being 
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practically  a  unit  as  to  their  importance  and  value.  Mr.  Smith  had,  in  1901,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  con- 
ferred upon  hmi  by  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  recognition  of  his  labors  in  municipal 
affairs.  In  1887,  after  an  honorable,  conspicuously  useful  and  highly  successful  business  career  of 
forty  years,  Mr.  Smith  retired  from  active  connection  with  mercantile  pursuits.  He  has  in  nowise, 
however,  abandoned  his  interest  in  or  labors  for  his  beloved  city;  and  there  has  been  no  abatement  in 
his  support  of  all  worthy  movements,  patriotic,  purifying  or  philanthropic.  Mr.  Smith's  writings  are 
marked  by  great  clearness  and  force.  Their  diction  indicates  a  carefully  cultured  mind,  and  their 
matter  unusually  careful  study  of  the  subject  under  treatment.  A  natural  lover  of  art,  Mr.  Smith  has 
enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  by  residence  abroad  for  acquiring  substantial  knowladge  on  this 
subject  and  developing  a  correct  taste.  This  is  evinced  in  the  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  other 
objects  of  art  which  adorn  his  elegant  city  home.  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Bank  and  of  the  German-American  Insurance  Company.  He  is  a  director  in  a  number  of  busi- 
ness and  banking  corporations,  including  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  the  Merchants'  Bank,  the  Green- 
wich Savings  Bank,  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  and  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society; 
also  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church  and  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art.  His  club  affiliations  are  numerous,  evincing  lively  personal  interest  in  the 
social  side  of  city  life,  and  include  the  Union  League,  Century,  Merchants'.  Lawyers',  Players',  Gro- 
lier  and  Metropolitan.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Empire  State  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, of  the  Colonial  Wars,  and  of  the  New  England  Society  of  New  York.  Mr.  Smith  married, 
in  1856,  Eliza  Bradish,  daughter  of  the  late  Wheaton  Bradish,  of  New  York  City.  She  died  in  1863. 
By  her  he  had  issue,  Stewart  Woodruff;  and  Kate  Warne,  deceased.  In  1869  he  married  Henrietta 
Caswell,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Caswell,  of  New  York.  She  died  in  1888,  leaving  a  son,  Howard 
Caswell  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  married,  third,  Anna  Walton  Brown,  daughter  of  the  late  Warren  G. 
Brown,  of  New  York.  His  eldest  son,  Stewart  Woodruff  Smith,  his  successor  in  the  old  established 
house  of  Smith,  Hogg  &  Gardner,  now  Smith,  Hogg  &  Co.,  and  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  active 
among  the  younger  merchants  of  New  York,  was  born  in  that  city,  April  12,  1861.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  carefully  conducted  under  private  tutors  and  was  completed  at  the  Charlier  Institute  in  his 
native  city,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1878.  Inheriting  business  tastes  he  prepared  himself  for  a 
successful  career  by  devoting  two  years  to  the  study  of  textile  manufacturing  in  the  great  mills  at 
Lowell  and  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  acquiring,  by  this  unusual  but  highly  original  and  commendable 
course,  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  manufacture  so  likely  to  be  of  practical  service  to  one 
engaged  in  large  mercantile  transactions  involving  fabrics  of  this  nature.  Having  thus  prepared  him- 
self he  returned  to  New  York  and  after  ten  years'  practical  experience  as  a  salesman  in  his  father's  firm, 
he  was.  in  1887.  upon  the  retirement  of  his  father,  admitted  to  the  firm,  the  style  of  which  remained  un-  ' 
changed.  Still  pursuing  the  thorough  course  blocked  out  by  himself  at  the  beginning,  he  has  made  sev- 
eral trips  to  Europe,  and  with  this  end  in  view  has  visited  the  great  centers  of  textile  manufacturing  and 
spent  considerable  time  in  studying  the  methods  in  vogue  and  also  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
large  exporting  houses.  Mr.  Smith  is  recognized  in  the  dry-goods  trade  as  one  of  the  best  informed 
merchants  on  these  details  in  America;  and  constantly  finds  his  expert  knowledge  of  the  highest  ad- 
vantage not  only  to  himself  and  his  time-honored  firm,  but  also  to  the  American  trade.  He  is  thor- 
oughly informed  also  upon  all  matters  relating  to  statistics  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  the  tariff ; 
and  his  views  are  generally  accepted  as  authoritative  As  a  citizen  he  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  public 
affairs,  being  especially  active  in  everything  having  any  bearing  upon  the  metropolis  and  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  has  served  with 
ability  upon  several  of  its  committees.  He  is  a  member,  likewise,  of  the  Merchants'  Club,  the  Union 
League  Club,  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the  New  England  Society,  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  married,  in  1899.  Adele  Richter.  a  native  of  Berlin, 
whose  father,  Heinrich  Richter,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  has  long  been  prominent  in  the  South  American 
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trade.  They  have  only  one  son,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  2d.  Howard  Caswell  Smith,  second  son 
of  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  member  of  the  banking  house  of  Charles  Hathaway  &  Co.,  of  Xew  York 
City,  and  President  of  the  Mossberg  &  Granville  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  February  19,  1871.  Through  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  John  Caswell,  of  New 
York,  he  descends  from  the  well-known  Caswell,  Haight,  Haviland  and  Park  families  of  that  city,  and 
through  the  latter  from  Daniel  L'Estrange.  and  Charlotte,  his  wife  (a  daughter  of  Francis  Hubert), 
French  Huguenots,  who,  during  the  religious  persecutions  under  Louis  XIV.,  fled  from  Paris  in  1685 
and  found  refuge  in  London,  where  the  former,  through  influential  friends,  was  commissioned  a  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Royal  Guard.  Daniel  L'Estrange  and  his  wife  emigrated  to  America  in  1688,  and,  m 
company  with  other  French  Protestants,  settled  at  New  Rochelle,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  The 
L'Estrange  family  is  said  to  descend  from  Ruald  L'Estrange,  who  witnessed  a  charter  of  Allen  Fitz 
Flaald,  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  11 12,  and  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Payne  or  Judicael 
de  Peregrens  (or  extraneous  le  Strange),  who  granted  part  of  the  island  of  Noirmoutier  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Savior,  Bretagne,  1060.  \\niile  in  Harvard  College  Mr.  Smith  was  for  two  years  assistant 
manager  of  the  L^niversity  football  team,  and  served  for  two  years  as  President  of  the  Cercle  Fran- 
cais,  during  which  time  he  developed  the  club  considerably  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  important 
place  it  now  occupies  at  Harvard.  Graduated  in  1893,  he  gave  three  years  to  a  careful  study  of 
banking,  and  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  banking  house  of  which  he  is  now  a  member.  His 
business  activities  have  reached  in  various  directions,  and  have  been  very  successful.  For  several 
vears  he  was  active  in  the  medical  charities  of  New  York.  He  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Franklin  Savings 
Bank  and  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  L'nion  League, 
University  and  Harvard  Clubs  and  the  Harvard  L^nion.  He  served  six  years  in  Squadron  A, 
N.G.,  S.N.Y., — one  of  the  best-drilled  and  most  efficient  cavalry  organizations  in  the  country, — re- 
tiring as  first  sergeant  of  Troop  L  in  1900.  During  his  service  with  it  he  was  present  at  the  Brook- 
lyn street-car  strike  in  1895  ^"^  the  Croton  Dam  strike  of  1900.  Mr.  Smith  is  an  enthusiastic  yachts- 
man, ex-Commodore  of  the  Stamford  Yacht  Club,  and  a  member  of  the  New  York  and  Sewanhaka- 
Corinthian  Yacht  Clubs.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Riding  Club,  Lawyers'  Club,  New  England 
Society,  Apawamis  Club  of  Rye,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  and  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  a  life  member  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club.  On  October  26th,  1898,  he  married  Miss  Katherine 
Lvall  Moen,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Moen ;  and  there  are  two  children:  Caswell  Moen 
Smith  and  Howard  Caswell  Smith,  Jr. 
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CHARLES  P.  DALY. 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Daly,  LL.D.,  of  New  York  City,  a  distinguished  and  widely  known  Ameri- 
can jurist,  for  nearly  forty-two  years  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  for  twenty-seven 
years  its  Chief  Justice,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  President  of  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety, was  born  in  New  York  City,  October  31st,  1816.  His  father,  who  'was  a  master  carpenter,  be- 
longed to  the  old  Daly  family  of  Galway,  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  New 
York  in  18 14.  Charles  was  placed  in  a  private  school  at  an  early  age,  and  had  as  his  classmates  the 
late  Cardinal  McCloskey,  and  the  lamented  James  T.  Brady.  While  attending  this  school  his  father 
died,  and  the  lad  found  himself  suddenly  left  dependent  upon  a  step-mother.  Although  still  in  ten- 
der years,  he  determined  to  begin  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  for  this  purpose  he  went  to  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  took  a  clerkship  that  was  offered  him.  Here  his  employer  overworked  and  ill-treated  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  run  away,  and,  knowing  nothing  of  the  ways  of  the  world, 
he  followed  the  juvenile  fashion  of  the  day,  and  shipped  as  a  common  sailor  before  the  mast.  Three 
years  'were  thus  passed  at  sea,  and  they  were  years  of  hardship  and  rough  experience.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  rugged  experience,  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  would  have  ever  developed  that  taste  for 
geographical  and  historical  study  which  subsequently  made  him  so  eminent  in  those  departments  of 
knowledge.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French,  in  1830,  and  visited 
many  countries  during  his  voyage.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York  he  apprenticed  himself  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  his  days  were  passed  in  faithful,  untiring  work  for  his  master,  and  his  nights  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  He  joined  a  literar}'  society,  and  soon  developed  into  an  eloquent  and  earnest 
debater,  so  much  so  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  a  fellow  member,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  this  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Soule,  advised  the  young  mechanic  to  study  law,  and  offered  to  raise  the  money  to  send  him 
to  Union  College.  Young  Daly  ^vas  of  too  independent  a  nature  to  accept  this  favor,  and  the  offer  was 
promptly  but  courteously  declined.  A  short  time  after  this  his  master  died,  and  Mr.  Soule  offered 
him  a  seat  in  his  office  as  a  student.  A  year  and  a  half  of  his  term  of  service  remained,  however,  and 
Mr.  Daly  refused  to  take  the  advantage  which  the  law  gave  him  to  consider  himself  a  free  man.  The 
widow  of  his  late  master  was  embarrassed,  and  he  insisted  on  working  for  her  until  the  last  day  of  his 
indentures  had  expired.  Then  he  accepted  Mr.  Soule's  offer,  and  began  his  legal  career,  the  first 
year's  salary  being  fixed  at  $150.  He  slept  at  the  office,  and  was  always  ready  to  do  anything  required 
of  him.  At  that  time  a  student  was  required  to  study  seven  years  before  admission  to  the  bar,  but  Mr. 
Daly  labored  so  diligently  that  after  three  years,  Mr.  Rowley,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  convinced 
that  he  was  fully  competent  to  practice,  moved  before  Chief  Justice  Nelson  that  the  seven  year  rule 
be  relaxed,  and  that  the  young  lawyer  be  admitted  to  practice.  The  motion  was  granted  in  1839,  af- 
ter a  course  of  three  years  and  a  half  of  study  had  been  passed,  and  a  successful  examination  of  the  can- 
didate had  been  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Court  and  Bar.  Mr.  Daly  formed  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  McElrath,  who  afterward  founded  the  Tribune  with  Horace  Greeley,  and  then  with  Mr.  Bloom- 
field,  and  entered  at  once  upon  a  successful  practice,  which  increased  rapidly  as  the  fame  of  the  rising 
young  lawyer  went  abroad.  After  four  years  of  practice  he  was  elected  in  1843  to  the  Legislature, 
and  while  serving  his  term  his  party  offered  him  the  nomination  to  Congress.  This  he  declined,  pre- 
ferring his  profession  to  the  glitter  of  political  life.  In  1844,  after  repeated  urgings  and  importuni- 
ties, he  accepted  from  Governor  Brouck  the  appointment  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  tak- 
ing his  seat  on  the  Bench,  May  ist,  1844,  and  occupying  it  continuously  thereafter  down  to  the  close  of 
business  on  December  30th,  1885.  During  the  first  two  years  he  held  the  ofifice  by  the  appointment  of 
Governor  Bouck,  but  when  it  was  made  elective  by  the  Constitution  of  1846,  he  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed himself  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  three  times  re-elected  for  similar  terms  until   1871.     The 
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Tweed  ring,  now  bitierly  opposed  to  him,  undertook  to  prevent  his  renomination,  but  the  conspiracy 
was  fully  exposed,  and  Judge  Daly,  instead  of  being  thrust  from  his  high  office  by  triumphant  crim- 
inals, was  nominated  to  succeed  himself  for  the  long  term  of  fourteen  years.  His  nomination  was  not 
only  made  by  all  the  factions  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  by  the  Republicans  as  well,  and  every  vote 
cast  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  election  of  1871  bore  the  name  of  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly.  It  was 
this  term  which  expired  in  1885,  when,  according  to  the  constitutional  limit  of  age,  the  eminent  jurist 
was  obliged  to  retire,  after  a  continuous  service  on  the  Bench  of  nearly  forty-two  years,  during  the  last 
twenty-seven  of  which,  or  ivnm  1858.  when  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Judge  Ingraham,  he  presided 
over  the  court  as  Chief  Justice.  So  long  a  judicial  career  is  unusual,  and  so  extended  a  period  of 
service  in  the  same  Court  is  unprecedented  in  this  country.  The  decisions  rendered  by  Judge  Daly  dur- 
ing his  long  service  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  were  of  a  nature  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  Court 
and  himself.  They  were  not  only  written  in  the  purest  of  English,  so  that  they  stand  as  worthy  ex- 
amples of  American  legal  literature,  but  they  showed  a  vast  amount  of  study  and  research,  and  in- 
formation on  special  subjects,  which  testified  to  the  care  and  labor  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
During  the  Civil  W'ar  Judge  Daly,  who  was  a  consistent  Union  Democrat,  was  in  frequent  consulta- 
tion with  President  Lincoln  and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  who  were  always  eager  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  legal  advice,  and  generally  acted  upon  it.  He  contributed  largely  in  the  raising  of  regiments, 
making  stirring  speeches,  and  calling  mass  meetings,  making  journeys  to  Washington,  in  fact,  do- 
ing everything  he  could  to  uphold  the  Government.  In  two  or  three  cases  he  was  eminently  useful, 
writing  a  pamphlet  at  the  request  of  President  Lincoln,  entitled  "Are  the  Southern  Privateersmen  Pi- 
rates?" and  afterward  settling  the  question  of  law  for  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  matter  of  the  release  of 
Slidell  and  Mason,  by  pointing  out  to  him  that  by  so  doing  we  would  but  comply  with  our  own  rules. 
As  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  General  Grant  should  be  given  a  reception  in  New  York,  he  was 
made  Chairman,  but  afterwards  resigned,  on  account  of  judicial  duties,  in  favor  of  Alexander  T. 
Stewart.  Judge  Daly  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  arduous  duties  on  the  Bench  to  attend  to  many 
other  things.  In  i860.  Columbia  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1867,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  and  did  valuable  work  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  on  the  Committee  on  the  Submission  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society  from  1866  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society,  and  the  Imperial  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Russia.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  to  whom  in  185 1  he  brought  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  Chevalier  Bunsen,  then  and  for  many  years  the  Prussian  Minister  to  England,  said 
of  Judge  Daly:  "Few  men  ha\-e  left  upon  me  such  an  impression  of  high  intelligence  on  subjects  of  uni- 
versal interest,  and  in  the  judgment  of  apparently  opposite  directions  of  character  among  the  nations 
that  inhabit  the  ever-narrowing  Atlantic  basin.  Add  to  this,  what  is  very  uncommon  in  an  American, 
and  still  more  uncommon  in  the  practical  life  of  a  greatly  occupied  magistrate,  that  this  man  of  high 
character  and  intellect  is  not  wanting  in  a  lively  interest  for  the  fine  arts  and  even  for  poetry.  I  have 
led  him  from  conversations  on  slavery.  Mormonism,  and  Canadian  feudalism  to  the  question  so  im- 
portant to  me — whether  anything  can  be  expected  from  the  elegant  literature  of  a  nation  of  which  the 
noblest  productions  have  their  root  in  a  foreign  country?"  Judge  Daly  was  also  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  Century  Club,  and  was  for  many  years  President  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Society.  Among  the  works  from  his  pen  are :  "A  History  of  Naturalization,  and  of  its  Laws  in 
Different  Countries."  "The  Judicial  Tribunals  of  New  York,  from  1623  to  1846,"  "The  Origin  and 
History  of  Institutions  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts  by  Industrial  Exhibitions,"  "The  First  Set- 
tlement of  the  Jews  in  North  America,"  "When  was  the  Drama  Introduced  in  America,"  "What  We 
Kn(jw  of  Maps  and  Map  Making  before  the  time  of  Mercator,"  and  thirteen  volumes  of  reports  of  cases 
decided  in  the  New  York  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  also  contributed  to  the  North  American  Rc- 
viczv,  and  had  in  manuscript  works  on  "Columbus,"    "Spain,"   "Songs  and   Song  Writing,"   and   a 
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"History  of  the  Fire  Department  of  New  York."  He  was  a  thorough  student  and  patient  searcher, 
and  had  collected  a  library  of  over  twelve  thousand  volumes.  On  December  22d,  1885,  forty-two  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  bar  of  New  York  united  in  a  call  to  the  Bar  of  the  City  and  County 
to  assemble  in  the  General  Term  room  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 30th,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  an  expression  of  respect  for  the  character  and  services  of 
Chief  Justice  Daly,  on  his  retirement  from  the  Bench.  Appropriate  remarks  were  made  by  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  resolutions  befitting  the  occasion  were  passed.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
presiding  officer  for  presentation  to  Judge  Daly  the  gavel  he  had  wielded  so  many  years  with  so 
much  honor  and  dignity.  Both  heads  of  the  gavel  had  been  incased  in  gold  and  appropriately  in- 
scribed. The  same  evening  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme,  Superior,  and  Common  Pleas  Courts,  the 
Courts  of  Sessions  and  the  Surrogate  gave  a  complimentary  dinner  to  Judge  Daly  at  Delmonico's.  It 
was  the  last  and  most  informal  leave-taking  of  the  Chief  Justice  by  his  associates  of  the  Bench,  for 
there  were  neither  speeches  nor  toast  givings.  Thus  Judge  Daly's  unique  career  upon  the  Bench  was 
terminated.  But  not  so  his  great  experience  and  high  abilities  as  a  legal  adviser,  nor  his  eminent  serv- 
ices in  the  domains  of  literature,  geographical  research  and  science.  He  immediately  established 
himself  in  chambers  in  Ndw  York  City  for  the  transaction  of  legal  business,  and  continued  thus  ac- 
tively and  usefully  employed  down  to  the  last.  Judge  Daly  married,  in  1856,  Miss  Mary  Lydig,  a 
lady  long  and  prominently  known  from  her  active  connection  with  many  public  charities.  He  died  at 
Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  September  19th,   1899. 
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SAMUEL  COLT. 

Colonel  Samuel  Colt,  one  of  America's  greatest  inventors  and  manufacturers,  world- 
renowned  through  his  famous  patented  fire-arm  known  as  "  Colt's  revolver  "and  as  the 
founder,  proprietor,  and  executive  head  of  Colt's  Armory  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
by  impartial  investigators  regarded  as  the  originator  of  cable  communications  and  of  the 
system  of  electric  ignition  of  submarine  torpedoes,  was  born  in  Hartford,  July  19,  1814, 
and  died  at  his  home— "  Armsmear  "— in  the  same  city,  on  January  10,  1862.  Although 
the  span  of  his  life  was  comparatively  brief,  it  was  crowded  with  incident,  replete  with 
usefulness,  and  crowned  with  signal  success  and  distinguished  honors.  As  it  would  be 
impossible,  except  in  a  large  volume,  to  recount  the  many  events  which  so  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  genius  and  worker,  reference  can  here 
be  made  only  to  the  more  notable,  prefixed  and  supplemented  by  a  few  facts  relating  to 
his  family,  his  personality,  and  his  life-work,  all  of  deepest  interest  not  only  to  the 
struggling  and  ambitious  but  likewise  to  those  who  enjoy  the  study  of  character,  and  glory 
in  contemplating  the  opportunities  of  the  Republic.  Colonel  Colt  was  the  third  son  of 
Christopher  Colt,  who  had  once  been  among  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Hartford,  but  becom- 
ing embarrassed  in  his  business  affixirs  eventually  lost  the  bulk  of  his  property.  The 
later  years  of  this  worthy  merchant,  who  has  been  described  as  "  an  exceptionally  thorough 
and  diligent  business  man,"  were  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen 
fabrics.  Colonel  Colt's  mother,  Sarah  Caldwell,  was  a  daughter  of  Major  John  Caldwell, 
"one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  in  the  city  of  Hartford  of  that  day."  Next  to  her 
sublime  trust  in  and  love  of  God  was  her  devotion  to  her  husband  and  children;  and  al- 
though she  died  when  Samuel  was  but  a  little  boy  of  seven  years,  his  grateful  and  loving 
heart  cherished  her  memory  as  a  priceless  possession  to  the  close  of  his  own  life.  Short- 
ly after  his  father's  second  marriage,  in  March,  1823,  the  lad  was  placed  at  work  for  a 
year  on  a  farm  at  Glastenbury,  near  Hartford;  and  while  in  his  opinion  this  life  was 
not  exactly  a  bed  of  roses,  it  assisted  materially  in  his  physical  development  and  "  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  rugged  health  he  enjoyed  for  many  years,  before  he  was  attacked 
by  the  pitiless  gout."  About  this  time  he  was  permitted  to  vary  his  school  attendance 
—for  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  fondness— by  occasional  turns  of  labor  in 
his  father's  factory  at  Ware,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  machinery  and  mechanical  processes,  and  had  his  attention  first  drawn  to  chemistry 
in  the  dye-house  and  bleachery  attached;  and  while  he  continued  indisposed  to  study 
from  the  printed  page,  he  exhibited  noticeable  aptness  in  mastering  everything  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  In  the  hope  of  developing  his  scholarship,  his  father  finally  placed  him  in 
an  excellent  preparatory  school  at  Amherst.  This  proving  ineftectual  to  stifie  the  lad's 
craving  for  adventure  it  was  at  length  decided  to  permit  him  to  make  a  sea- voyage. 
Having  been  bereaved  of  his  two  sisters,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  one  dying  in  1825  and  the 
other  in  1829,  the  lad  entered  upon  this  project  with  enthusiasm;  and  his  pluck  was 
shown  by  his  presence  in  the  foretop  as  the  good  ship  Corlo,  Capt.  Spalding,  Master, 
sailed  out  of  Boston  harbor  for  Calcutta,  on  the  morning  of  August  2,  1830.  Two  years  as 
a  common  seaman  made  it  possible  for  the  young  man  to  endure  shore-life,  and  for  a 
while  again  he  had  the  run  of  his  father's  factory  and  the  friendly  help  of  the  Superin- 
tendent—a Mr.  William  Smith,  who  was  a  skilful  chemist— in  mastering  the  mysteries  of 
dyeing  and  bleaching.     It  appears,  however,  that  the  young  investigator  did  not  confine 
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his  attention  to  dyes  and  bleaches  when  poring  over  the  text-books  on  chemistry;  for  he 
shortly  announced  to  his  father  that  he  intended  again  to  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune,  his 
plans  (which  he  kept  secret)  involving  a  lecture-tour  through  the  United   States    and 
Canada,  exhibiting  before  popular  audiences  the  wonderful  properties  of  nitrous  oxide 
gas— the  so-called  "laughing  gas"  discovered  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.     Counselled  by 
his  father  (in  a  letter  which  he  affectionately  preserved  and  endorsed  "  Advice  on  leaving 
home  to  seek  my  future  ")  to  "be  resolute  and  go  forward,''  as  "  it  matters  but  little  what 
employ  you  embark  in,  if  it  is  but  an  honest  one  and  well  followed  iip,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  excel  in  whatever  you  undertake,"  young  Colt  faced  the  w^orld  a  second  time  with- 
out the  least  trepidation.     Assuming  the  title  of  "Doctor"  and  slightly  weighting  his 
name  .with  an  additional  vowel  and  his  youthful  countenance  with  a  scholarly-looking 
pair  of  spectacles,  he  blossomed  forth  on  the  rostra  as  "  Doctor  Coult,''  and  meeting  with 
instant  success  continued  his  illustrated  lecture  exhibitions  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
during  which  he  traveled  from  the  capital  of  Canada  to  the  capital  of  Texas,  visiting  every 
city  and  town  of  two  thousand  or  more  inhabitants.     Doubtless  his  unsated  love  of  travel- 
ling and  adventure  had  much  to  do  with  this  comprehensive  tour,  but  it  is  possible  also 
that  he  felt  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  develop  any  of  the  inventions,  thoughts  of 
which  were  even  then  fructifying  in  his  brain,  until  he  should  be  in  possession  of  an  ade- 
quate sum  of  money.     There  is  warrant  for  believing  that  for  a  year  of  this  period  he  was 
associated  with  Hiram  Powers— afterwards  distinguished  as  a  sculptor— in  an  exhibition 
at  Cincinnati,  the  Western  genius  furnishing  a  series  of  attractive  mechancal  "horrors" 
while  his  Connecticut  confrere  provided  the  requisite  "red  fire  "  for  their  effective  display, 
and  possibly  also  some  descriptive  eloquence.     With  money  in  his  purse  the  young  lec- 
turer threw  aside  his  title,  his  spectacles, and  the  vowel,and  resumed  life  as  plain  Mr.  Colt, 
his  mind  bent  resolutely  on  placing  before  the  world  a  revolving  pistol,  upon  the  model  of 
which  he  had  bestowed  much  patience  and  labor  for  several  years  back.     The  cmde  idea 
of  this  epoch-making  tire-arm  had  come  to  Colt  when  he  was  a  school-boy  and  when  finding 
a  pistol  temporarily  in  his  possession  and  the  ammunition  exhausted  he  amused  himself, 
as  others  have  with  clocks  and  tin  horses,  by  taking  it  apart  and  studying  its  interior. 
On  the  voyage  to  Calcutta  his  mechanical  genius  sought  to  give  expression  to  his  ideas  by 
whittling  out  of  a  block  of  wood  the  model  of  such  a  weapon  as  was  in  his  mind.     We 
have  his  own  testimony  that  this  was  the  first  realization  in  palpable  form  of  his  mental 
conception.     While  not  essentially  the  design  of  the  arm  he  finally  patented,  being  but  a 
combination  of  long  barrels  so  arranged  as  to  rotate  upon  a  spindle  through  the  act  of 
cocking  the  lock,  "it  was  the  original  suggestion  of  the  revolving  type  of  small  arms." 
To  this  model  was  given  the  suggestive  title  of  "  pepper-box."    Long  afterwards  it  ap- 
pealed so  strongly  to  a  gunsmith  in  Worcester  that  he  stole  the  idea,  and  put  on  the 
market  large  numbers  of  arms  modelled  after  it.     Colt,  however,  had  previously  perfected 
the  model  by  radical  alterations,  and  had  manufactured  and  sold  both  rifles  and  pistols 
based  on  it.     His  first  two  pistols  were  constructed  at  Hartford  in  1831,  upon  hie  return 
from  India.     In  1832  he  deposited  a  description  of  his  invention  in  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington;  and  in  1833  he  produced  both  a  pistol  and  a  rifle  upon  the  revolving  pattern 
at  Baltimore.     He  worked  secretly  and  away  from  Hartford,  knowing  it  was  necessary  to 
guard  his  invention  with  every  care.     In  1835  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Europe  to  secure 
patents  for  his  revolver  in  England  and  France;  and  being  successful  returned  in  January , 
1836,  and  took  out  a  patent  in  Washington  on  the  25th  of  February  following.     A  num- 
ber of  New  York  capitalists,— among  whom  were  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Daniel  K.  Allen, 
Elias  B.  D.  Ogden,  Daniel  Holsman,  and  Elias  Vanarsdale,  Jr.,  who  became  directors— 
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were  now  induced  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  the  new  arm;  and  organizing  as  the 
"Patent  Arms  Manufacturing  Company,"  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  secured  a  charter  from 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  in  March,  1836.  With  a  capital  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars— about  half  of  which  was  paid  in— operations  were  begun,  Colt,  in  consideration 
of  the  conditional  assignment  of  his  patents,  receiving  a  fixed  royalty  of  from  one  to  two 
dollars  a  weapon,  and  a  nominal  salary  for  superintending  their  i production.  To  get  his  arm 
adopted  by  the  government  was  the  next  task  to  which  he  set  himself.  At  length,  m  ac- 
cordance with  a  Senate  resolution,  passed  Jan.  21,  1837,  the  Secretary  of  War  appointed 
a  board  of  officers  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  new  arm.  The  conservatism  of  these 
gentlemen  differed  but  little  from  that  of  officers  composing  boards  before  and  since— 
who  opposed  the  percussion-cap  and  breach-loaders— and  in  September  they  reported 
unanimously  "that  from  its  complicated  character,  its  liability  to  accident,  and  other 
reasons,  this  arm  was  entirely  unsuited  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  service."  The 
practical,  hard-headed  men  composing  the  American  Institute,  however,  did  not  coincide 
with  this  verdict;  for  in  October  following,  as  if  laughing  it  to  scorn,  they  awarded  Colt 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute  and  elected  -him  a  member.  Still,  the  officers  of  both 
army  and  navy  continued  to  oppose  the  weai)on,  and  in  consequence  the  government  could 
not  be  induced  to  useit.  The  cost  of  manufacture  being  high,  sales  to  private  parties  at  first 
were  insignificant;  but  the  manufacture  went  on  and  the  arm  finally  found  a  considerable 
sale  to  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  West  and  South,  "and  in  the  hands  of  the  Texan 
'  rangers, '  under  Hays  and  Walker,  had  much  to  do  in  effecting  Texan  independence." 
Untiringly  Colt  pressed  his  repeating  arms  upon  the  attention  of  the  government,  and 
spending  the  winter  of  1837-8  in  Florida,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seminole  war,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  General  Jessup  and  Major  Harvey,  then  in  command  there,  to  use 
those  he  took  with  him  and  to  make  requisitions  for  others.  It  appears  that  Secretary  (of 
War)  Poinsett  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  arm,  but  was  unable  to  purchase  any  of  them 
through  lack  of  money  for  that  purpose.  In  this  campaign,  amid  the  swamps  and  ever- 
glades of  Florida,  Colonel  Colt  experienced  many  hardships;  but  he  was  compensated 
for  them  by  the  strong  friendships  he  made— attachments,  in  many  instances,  that 
lasted  for  life.  On  his  way  back  to  St.  Augustine,  he  narrowly  escaped  death  by  drown- 
ing, lost  all  his  baggage,  and  likewise  his  pocket-book  containing  a  government  draft  be- 
longing to  the  Company,  which,  before  it  could  be  replaced,  occasioned  much  serious  in- 
convenience. Little  better  luck  attended  his  labors  in  Washington  during  the  winter  of 
1838-9;  and  failing  to  efffect  his  object,  he  was  obliged,  for  meeting  his  liabilities,  to  sell 
his  patent  to  the  Paterson  company.  But  the  worst  was  not  yet.  After  finally  securing 
a  favorable  report  fi-om  a  board  composed  of  Captains  McCauley,  Aulick  and  Twiggs  of 
the  Army,  rendered  in  May,  1840,  little  could  be  done,  as  the  Company  became  seriously  em- 
barrassed and,  in  1842,  failed;  manufacture  of  the  arms  ceasing,  in  conseciuence.  Never 
inactive,  and  possessing  a  temperament  not  to  be  permanently  depressed,  Colt  now  applied 
his  energies  and  talents  in  an  entirely  new  direction— the  utilization  of  electricity  for 
submarine  jnirposes.  The  Government,  having  examined  ])lans  of  his  Submarine 
Battery,  which  he  had  brought  to  the  notice  of  President  Tyler  in  a  letter  asserting  that 
"after  ten  years'  study  and  experiment  he  had  perfected  an  invention  which,  if  adopted 
would  save  not  only  millions  of  dollars  of  outlay  for  the  construction  of  moans  of  defense 
but,  in  the  event  of  foreign  war,  prove  a  safeguard  against  all  the  combined  fleets  of 
Europe,  without  exposing  the  lives  of  our  citizens,"  made  an  appro])riation  for  testing  its 
worth.  These  tests  were  made  in  public,  beginning  in  1842,  and  covered  a  period  of  five 
years.     Two  of  them  took  place  off  Castle  Garden  in  New  York  Harbor;  the   others   at 
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Washington,  near  the  Arsenal,  on  the  Potomac.     At  one  of  these  latter  President  Tyler, 
his  family  and  Cabinet  were  present.     Not  only  were  anchored  vessels  destroyed  but 
also  those  under  sail.     Full  and  graphic  accounts  of  these  facts  were  published  at  the 
time  and  added  materially  to  the   fame   of  the  inventor  of  "Colt's  revolver."     In  the 
midst  of  these  experiments  he  was  engaged  in  the  Offing  Telegraph,  and  in  1842  and  1843 
he  constructed  the  submarine  telegraph  to  Coney  Island  and  Fire  Island  Light.     "This 
was  the  first  submarine  telegraph  ever  successfully  laid  and  operated."    He  also  laid  a 
submarine  telegraph  from  the  Merchants '  Exchange  Reading  Room  in  New  York  City  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Harbor,  crossing  several  small  streams  of  water,  with  telegraph  wires 
submerged  and  insulated.     He  used  asphaltum  and  wax  as  insulating  material  and  in- 
closed the  wire  thus  coated  in  a  leaden  pipe.    A  portion  of  this  "cable  "  was  suspended 
on  Broadway  on  the  night  of  the  great  celebration  of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 
Another  portion  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  London.     There 
is  no  disputing  the  evidence;  and  therefore  it  is  re-asserted  here  that  the  inventor  of  the 
revolving  pistol  originated  communication  by  cable  and  also  the  system  of  submarine  de- 
fense based  on  the  explosion  of  submerged  torpedoes.     Had  the  wisdom  of  twenty  years 
later  actuated  Col.  Totten  and  the  War  Secretary  of  that  administration,  Col.  Colt  might, 
through  governmental  aid  ,have  realized  his  submarine  ideal  no  less  triumphantly  than  his 
own  unassisted  energy  realized  that  of  the  revolver.     Through  the  influence  of  Gen.  Tay- 
lor, Colt  received  an  order  from  the  Government  for  one  thousand  pistols  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Mexican  War.     His  other  experiments  had  failed  to  bring  him  profit  and  this  order 
was  gladly  welcomed.     He  opened  a  factory  at  Whitney ville,  near  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  not  only  filled  the  Government  requisition  but  many  smaller  ones,  and  soon  the 
"Texan  Rangers,"  now  a  formidable  body,  made  his  arm  acknowledged  to  be  "eight 
times  as  efficient  as  the  musket,"  a  terror  to  the  enemy,  and  of  world-wide   renown. 
Through  the  kind  assistance  of  his  father's  sister,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Selden,  of  Troy,  whose  faith 
in  and  love  for  her  enterprising  nephew  never  wavered,  he  was  enabled  to  buy  back  his 
patent  from   the   Paterson  Company.     Henceforth  his  affairs  remained  under  his  own 
control  with  the  happiest  effects,  pecuniary  and  otherwise.     In  1848,  returning  to  Hart- 
ford, his  native  place,  he  took  a  small  building  and  established  his  arms  factory.     In  the 
following  year  he  again  visited  Europe,  traveling  as  far  as  Constantinople.     On  his  re- 
turn, business  increasing,  he  took  a  larger  factory.     In  1852,  still  fiirther  orders  establish- 
ing the  popularity  of  his  "  revolver,"  he  formed  the  plan  of  building  an  armory,  and  made 
preparations  by  securing  an  ample  site  on  the  "  South  Meadows,"  which  he  proceeded  to 
defend  against  the  yearly  inundations  of  the  Connecticut  river  by  a  dyke,  constructed  on  a 
gigantic  scale  and  wattled  or  knitted  together  by  means  of  numerous  ozier  willows  spe- 
cially planted  for  this  purpose.     Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  brilliant  en- 
gineering feat — ridiculed  by  many— not  only  accomplished  its  purpose  grandly,  adding 
materially  to  the  area  of  the  city  as  well  as  to  the  property  of  Col.  Colt,  but  brought  about  the 
development  of  a  willow-ware  industry  which  for  many  years  gave  profitable  employment 
to  hundreds  of  workers.     In  1851  he  was  in  Europe,  returning  in  February,   1852.     In 
October  of  that  year,  he  sailed  for  England,  with  men  and  machinery,  to  establish  an 
armory  in  London.     This  institution,  opened  Jan.  1,  1853,  was  successfully  continued  un- 
til 1857.     The  order  for  pistols  given  by  the  British  Government  amounted  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million  in  number.     In  the  summer  of  1854  the  Armory  in  Hartford  was  begun  and  it 
was  finished  in  the  fall  of  1855.     The  first  machine  in  the  new  structure  was  set  in  opera- 
tion on  May  1,  1855;  and  thenceforth,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Colonel  Colt  was  at  the 
head  of  a  colossal  business  the  fame  of  which  extended  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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As  exemplifying  his  success  it  may  be  stated  that  in  this  period  of  time  he  not  only 
achieved  for  himself  and  family  a  colossal  fortune  (as  distributed,  of  over  five  millions  of 
dollars)  and  a  princely  homestead,  but  gave  profitable  employment  to  thousands  of  work- 
men, added  largely  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  his  native  town,  contributed  a  new 
and  effective  weapon  to  the  magazines  of  war,  and  revolutionized  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms throughout  the  world.  Those  interested  in  his  inventions  will  find  the  amplest  de- 
scription, history,  and  illustration  of  them  in  many  technical  works,  and  in  the  pages  of 
a  noble  memorial  of  the  man  liimself,  entitled  "  Armsmear:  the  Home,  the  Arm,  and  the 
Armory  of  Samuel  Colt,"  edited  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  sometime  of  St.  John's 
College,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  but  now  of  Hartford,  and  printed  in  New  York  in  1866. 
In  the  winter  of  1854-5  he  made  another  trip  to  Europe,  visiting  Russia,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I,  and  treated  with  distinguished  consideration  by  hmi 
and  by  the  Grand  Dukes.  As  his  former  trip  was  marked  by  a  special  and  costly  gift  from 
the  Sultan— a  snuft'-box  of  indescribable  beauty  and  great  intrinsic  value,  being  incrusted 
with  diamonds-so  this  one  was  marked  by  the  gift  of  two  beautiful  and  valuable  rings,  one 
from  the  Czar  and  the  other  from  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  his  son  and  successor. 
Another  royal  gift  was  a  magnificent  solitaire  diamond  ring  weighing  over  seven  carats, 
presented  by  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  father  of  Victor  Emanuel,  Still  another 
was  a  golden  snuff-box  of  excjuisite  workmanship  sent  by  Alexander,  after  he  became  Czar. 
On  June  5, 185(),  Col.  Colt  was  married  at  Middletown, Connecticut,  to  Elizabeth  Hart  Jarvis, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Jarvis,  of  that  place,  a  most  worthy  and  godly  man  of  dis- 
tinguished family  and  eminent  social  rank,  whose  wife,  born  Elizabeth  Miller  Hart,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Major  Richard  W.  Hart  of  Saybrook,  Conn.  The  six  months  foUowiug 
their  marriage  were  spent  by  Col.  Colt  and  his  wife  in  travel  in  Europe,  where  they  were 
entertained  with  cordial  hosi)itality  in  many  places.  While  in  Russia  they  attended  the 
coronation  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  and  all  the  grand  balls  and  festivals  then  given.  Col.  Colt 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Richard  W.  H.  Jarvis  being  attached  to  the  United  States 
Legation  for  this  notable  period  through  the  courtesy  of  their  warm  i)ersonal  friend,  the 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  then  U.  S.  Minister  to  St.  Petersburg.  Soon  after  their  return 
to  America  Col.  Colt  and  his  wife  took  up  their  abode  in  the  new  home  which  was  then  just 
comi  deted  and  which,  through  the  loving  care  of  its  owner,  became  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  private  mansions  in  the  country.  Here  their  four  children  were  born;  Samuel 
Jarvis,  in  1857;  Caldwell  Hart,  in  1858;  Elizabeth,  in  1860;  and  Henrietta  Selden,  in 
1861.  The  two  daughters  and  eldest  son  died  in  infancy.  Caldwell,  the  second  son,  grew 
to  manhood;  and,  as  the  brief  sketch  of  his  life  following  will  show,  inherited  thesplen- 
did  courage,  generous  hospitality,  keen  love  for  travel  and  adventure,  and  lofty  patriotism, 
which  ever  distinguished  his  father.  The  latter,  during  the  four  years  succeeding  his 
marriage,  gave  free  rein  to  his  philanthropic  nature  and  planned  many  projects  for  the 
benefit  and  uidifting  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Col.  Colt  had  in  view  the  establishment  also 
of  a  great  technological  institute,  for  young  men,  but  the  narrow  policy  of  the  city  au- 
thorities defeated  its  consummation.  The  Armory  and  Armsmear  developed  beautifully 
under  his  eye  and  each  in  its  own  way  became  famous,  the  first  as  the  largest  and  most 
notable  private  armory  in  the  world,  and  the  second  as  a  perfect  palace  of  delights,  enrich- 
ed with  rare  treasures  of  art,  and  gifts  and  souvenirs  from  all  over  the  world.  Among 
these  latter  were  several  rare  honors;  including  the  "Telford  Medal"  from  the  London 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  a  beautiful  Gold  Medal  from  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia (1860),  and  a  Turkish  Order  of  Knighthood,  from  the  Sultan  Abd  el  Mejid.  (1861). 
There  were  also  rich  jewels  from  reigning  kings,  rare  and  costly  arms  from  Oriental  poten- 
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tatea,  souvenirs  of  priceless  value  from  fi-iends  in  high  places,  medals  of  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  from  fairs,  expositions,  and  societies,  and,  not  the  least  prized  by  any  means,  vol- 
umes of  letters  from  distinguished  persons  and  appreciative  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  his  home-life  Colonel  Colt  was  almost  ideal — giving  to  wife,  children  and 
friends  a  love  and  attention  truly  chivalric,  ever  considerate,  and  inexhaustible  in  its  ten- 
derness and  thoughtfulness.  Remarkably  handsome  in  feature,  he  was  striking  in 
stature,  being  fully  six  feet  in  height  and  sturdily  built.  His  hair,  abundant  and  early, 
was  dark  brown  in  early  life  but  became  tinged  with  threads  of  gray  toward  the  close. 
His  eyes  were-light  hazel,  and  his  expression  one  of  benevolence  and  kindness.  In  tem- 
per he  was  somewhat  impetuous,  but  never  querulous  or  unreasonable,  being  actuated  at 
all  times  and  toward  all  by  a  high  sense  of  justice.  He  was  a  disciplinarian,  but  never 
harsh;  and  fi'om  the  highest  to  the  lowest  was  held  in  genuine  esteem  by  his  business  as- 
sociates and  employees.  These  latter  at  one  time  numbered  about  two  thousand  and 
constituted  an  industrial  army  exceptionally  well  drilled,  highly  intelligent  and  surpass- 
ingly skilful,  as  it  was  Col.  Colt's  practice  to  insist  on  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  his 
productions  and  thoroughness  in  all  processes.  The  subdivision  of  labor  found  in  him  an 
ardent  upholder,  the  principle  proving  most  satisfactory  and  economic  in  practice.  His 
biographer,  in  the  work  on  manufactures  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  entitled 
"Industrial  America,"  says:  "In  his  brain  power  Colt  was  admirably  equipped,  and  not- 
withstanding the  assumption  that  geniuses  are  always  unsuccessful,  he  was  a  genius  in  the 
best  acceptation  of  the  word.  His  perception  was  rapid  and  correct,  his  observation 
comprehensive,  his  judgment  exceptionally  good,  and  his  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture shrewd  and  reliable.  Very  honest  of  purpose,  his  mind  dealt  justly  with  whatever 
attracted  his  attention,  and  consequently,  though  sanguine,  he  never  deceived  himself  in 
the  manner  of  most  men  of  genius.  He  was  neither  a  doctrinaire  nor  a  charlatan,  but  in- 
tensely practical  and  thoroughly  conscientious  in  all  his  contemplation  and  action.  He 
had  therefore  supreme  confidence  in  himself,  and,  knowing  his  own  abilities,  was  full  of 
faith  and  hope."  In  1861,  after  suffering  torments  from  the  gout,  which  although  it  pros- 
trated him  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  management  of  his  vast  business,  he  en- 
deavored by  a  trip  to  Cuba  to  throw  off  the  blighting  disease.  On  his  return,  the  Civil 
War  having  broken  out,  he  was  making  arrangements  to  double  the  capacity  of  his  plant, 
and  profoundly  solicitous  for  the  well-being  of  the  Union,  when  he  was  again  attacked, 
and  notwithstanding  every  effort  that  love  and  skill  made,  he  passed  away  on  Jan.  10, 1802. 
Hartford  was  plunged  in  grief;  and  Connecticut  and  the  Nation  mourned  a  citizen  of  ex- 
ceptional worth,  wisdom,  and  achievement.  His  wife,  as  a  memorial  of  him  and  her  three 
infant  children,  has  reared  the  beautiful  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  at  Hartford, 
(nobly  planned  by  Edward  Tuckerman  Potter  of  New  York  City,)  and  in  his  honor  has 
erected  in  the  cemetery  in  that  city  a  monument  of  enduring  material  and  massive  pro- 
portions, surmounted  by  a  grandly  beautiful  bronze  figure,  by  the  sculptor  Randolph 
Rogers,  of  Rome,  representing  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection.  From  the  pubhe  point  of 
view  the  greatest  monument  and  memorial  of  Colonel  Samuel  Colt  is  Colt's  Armory,  an 
industrial  beneficence  that  during  his  lifetime  and  under  his  management  did  so  much  for 
the  beautiful  and  cultured  city  of  Hartford;  and  which,  since  his  death,  at  first  under  the 
direction  of  his  gifted  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  ElishaK.  Root— one  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed mechanics  of  the  age— and  later,  under,  the  Presidency  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.R. 
W.  H.  Jarvis,  has  continued  and  in  divers  ways  extended  and  amplified  its  usefulness, 
remaining  still  a  model  of  its  kind  for  the  whole  world. 
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If  there  was  a  manifest  injustice  in  the  custom  of  former  days  in  exchiding  from 
cyclopaedias  of  biography  memoirs  of  the  practical,  hard-headed  men  of  the  age,  who, 
battling  for  the  most  part  with  material  forces,  won  fame  and  fortune  for  themselves 
and  advanced  the  prosperity  of  the  country  through  mining,  manufactures,  trade,  trans- 
portation, commerce,  and  finance,  there  would  be  no  less  an  injustice,  at  the  present  day, 
in  excluding  from  the  pages  of  similar  works,  reference  to  those  courageous  and  hardy 
souls  who,  believing  in  the  soundness  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano,  have  set  an  example  in  stimulating  gentlemanly  sport  on  sea  and  on  land,  to  the 
end  that  the  standard  of  public  health  may  be  raised,  that  a  fair  pride  may  be  aroused 
and  kept  alive  in  physical  effort,  and  that  the  young  men— the  bulwark  of  the  nation  in 
the  hour  of  need— may  be  ready  for  whatever  burden  the  events  and  emergencies  of  the 
times  shall  place  upon  them.  One  who,  in  a  special  degree,  deserved  well  of  his  country 
for  his  earnest,  persevering,  and  disinterested  labors  in  this  latter  regard,  w^as  the  late 
Commodore  Caldwell  H.  Colt,  Vice-President  of  the  Colt's  Patent  Fire- Arms  Company, 
and  son  of  its  distinguished  founder,  the  subject  of  the  preceding  sketch.  Caldwell  Hart 
Colt  was  the  second  of  the  four  children  of  the  late  Col.  Samuel  Colt  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Hart  Jarvis  Colt,  and  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  four.  He  was 
born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Nov.  24, 1858,  and  died  at  Punta  Gorda,  Florida,  Jan.  21, 
1894.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father  was  one  of  the  favored  ones  of  the  earth,  owning 
and  controlling  a  patent  of  priceless  value  which  had  already  brought  him  substantial 
reward,  the  smiles  of  princes,  potentates,  and  presidents,  and  the  power— which  be  uti- 
lized to  the  utmost— of  adding  immeasurably  to  the  material  prosperity  of  his  beloved 
native  city.  This  boy  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  fortunate  individuals  "born  with  a  gold- 
en spoon  in  his  mouth."  and  "reared  in  the  purple."  Much  was  expected  of  him, 
and  rightly;  for  much  had  been  given  him.  How  he  discharged  the  obligations  he  was 
under  does  not  make  a  long  story  in  telling,  but  it  is  a  story  worth  the  telling,  and  those 
who  read  it  will  readily  agree  that  "  according  to  his  lights  "  and  considering  the  customs 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  of  the  generation  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  he  render- 
ed a  good  account  of  his  stewardship  and,  as  a  noble  specimen  of  American  young-man- 
hood, merits  enduring  memorial.  Action  rather  than  study  was  the  keynote  of  his  char- 
acter. Had  he  lived  in  time  of  war  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  enrolled 
himself  among  the  defenders  of  the  nation  or  that  his  labors  would  have  been  heroic.  As 
it  was,  the  entire  span  of  his  years  after  childhood,  covered  an  era  of  peace;  and  it  was  in 
the  victories  of  peace— which  she  hath  no  less  than  war— that  he  won  his  laurels.  The 
death  of  his  distinguished  father  in  1862  left  him  at  a  tender  age  to  the  care  of  an  affec- 
tionate mother.  His  education  began  under  private  tutors,  was  continued  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  and  closed  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University.  A  cas- 
ual observer  during  these  years  would  have  found  in  him  one  who  was  not  fond  of  books ; 
but  the  penetration  of  the  true  student  of  character  would  have  discerned  that  he  sought 
his  information  from  the  living  mind  rather  than  the  printed  page.  It  remained  thus  with 
him  throughout  his  life.  The  opportunities  for  cultivating  his  observing  faculties  through 
travel  were  abundant  in  his  youth  as,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  tutors,  he  took  extended 
trips  in  California,  and  Colorado  and  in  Europe  before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year, 
seeing  much,  and  learning  much  practically  without  effort,  differing  in  no  wise,  in  this  re- 
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spect,-  from  those  bright  and  able  men  of  past  centuries  to  whom  books  as  means  of  in- 
struction were  virtually  unknown.  By  the  time  he  reached  man's  estate  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  a  liberal  dash  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  vikings  in  his  nature.  Always  fond 
of  the  sea,  it  became  a  passion  with  him  at  this  period;  and  to  give  this  manly  passion 
scope  he  took  up  yachting.  He  became  master  of  the  Dauntless  in  1882,  and  after  fitting 
her  out  for  an  extended  cruise,  he  sailed  from  New  York  for  European  waters  late  in 
August  of  that  year.  The  handsome  and  staunch  craft  won  admiration  everywhere,  and 
its  owner  and  navigator  became  quite  a  celebrity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  his  bold- 
ness and  skill  as  a  skipper  arousing  wide  attention  and  commanding  universal  respect. 
This  respect  was  enhanced  by  his  plucky  contest  with  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  in  1885.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  after  the  Genesta  had  been  defeated  by  the  Puritan,  Sir  Richard, 
owner  of  the  former,  challenged  for  the  Cape  May  and  Brentano's  Reef  caps.  Hardly 
anyone  doubted  that  the  sleek  cutter  would  defeat  the  schooner,  least  of  all,  Colt;  but 
when  he  saw  that  no  one  came  forward  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  the  Briton  he  refused 
to  let  it  go  by  default  and  accepted  it;  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  sportsman  sailed  his 
boat,  bending  every  energy  to  making  the  contest  reflect  credit  upon  American  bottoms 
and  American  seamanship.  In  this  he  was  eminently  successful;  as  he  expected,  the 
Genesta  won.  The  New  York  Times  declared  that  "if  other  yachtsmen  had  been  as 
plucky  as  he  was,  the  trophies  would  never  have  gone  to  England."  In  1887  Mr.  Colt 
added  to  his  fame  and  laurels  as  a  fearless  yatchsmen.  Mr.  R.  T.  Bush  had  built  the 
Coronet,  a  schooner  that  it  was  supposed  could  beat  anything  afloat.  He  was  desirous  of 
a  race,  and  no  one  coming  forward  to  accommodate  him,  Mr,  Colt  signified  his  willingness 
to  enter  the  lists,  although  the  Dauntless  was  twenty  years  older  than  the  Coronet  and 
but  two-thirds  her  size.  The  ocean  race  as  finally  arranged  was  from  Bay  Ridge  to 
Queenstown.  On  March  12th  the  two  yachts  started.  Both  had  a  hard  time,  and  as 
was  practically  inevitable,  the  Coronet  won,  her  time  being  fourteen  days,  twenty-three 
hours,  thirty  minutes  and  forty-six  seconds,  while  the  time  of  the  Dauntless  was  one 
day,  two  hours,  twelve  minutes  and  twenty- seven  seconds  longer.  The  record  for  a 
single  day's  run  by  a  yacht,  was  made  by  the  Dauntless  on  the  thirteenth  day  out — 
viz.,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles.  Yachtsmen  throughout  the  world  were  un- 
stinted in  their  compliments  of  Mr.  Colt's  prowess  and  achievement.  The  New  York 
Yacht  Club  recognized  bothby  electing  him  Vice  Commodore  in  1888,  and  it  is  acknowledg- 
ed that  he  made  one  of  the  most  popular  flag  officers  the  Club  ever  had.  Many  other 
clubs  elected  him  to  membership,  among  them  the  Eastern,  the  St.  Augustine,  and  the 
Biscayne  Bay  Yacht  Clubs.  In  1892  he  was  elected  Commodore  of  the  Larehmont  Yacht 
Club;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  re-elected.  He  wore  the  tliree  stars  of  his  rank 
at  the  time  of  his  death;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  offi- 
cers ever  thus  honored.  Had  he  lived  he  would  have  been  renominated  as  Commodore 
in  1894.  In  Europe  also  he  was  very  popular  both  as  a  sportsman  and  as  a  gentleman,  and 
he  was  elected  to  Honorary  Membership  in  several  of  the  leading  European  yacht  clubs. 
With  increase  of  years  he  developed  a  manly  sense  of  the  importance  of  discharging 
every  duty  to  society;  and,  in  1884,  taking  an  active  part  at  Hartford  in  the  work  of  the 
Presidential  campaign,  was  specially  recognized  in  the  community  as  succeeding  in  some 
part  to  his  lamented  father's  interest  in  public  aff'airs.  In  1888,  he  was  chosen  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Colt's  Patent  Fire-Arms  Company.  Hartford  was  immeasurably  indebt- 
ed to  his  father  who  had  done  more  than  any  of  his  compeers  to  make  it  known  and  to 
build  up  its  prosperity.  The  character  of  the  son  makes  it  certain  that  had  he  lived  he 
might  have  followed  worthily  in  that  father's  footsteps.     No  account  of  his  life  would  be 
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complete  that  did  not  mention  his  truly  chivalric  traits.  Few  men  equalled  him  in  con- 
sideration for  others.  His  kindly  regard  for  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the  weak;  for  women, 
old  and  young;  for  guests,  children,  strangers,  and  for  his  crew  was  ever  notable.  The 
gentleness  of  his  heart  extended  even  to  birds  and  animals.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
"  he  scorned  to  shoot  a  bird  while  resting,  and  could  not  conceal  his  indignation  for  those 
who  fished  with  a  bean-pole  and  clothes-line."  In  his  yachting  contests  it  was  not 
thoughts  of  the  defeat  of  his  opponent  that  gave  him  pleasure,  but  the  trial,  and  the 
sport.  He  appeared  a  total  stranger  to  fear;  and  whether  tossing  in  mid-ocean,  or  plung- 
ing through  the  jungle  in  pursuit  of  wild  game,  he  retained  his  coolness  and  daring.  He 
was  a  good  comrade,  too,  sharing  hardships  and  privation  without  a  murmur.  As  a  host 
he  was  charming;  and  whether  receiving  on  board  his  yacht,  or  entertaining  his  mother's 
guests  at  "Armsmear,"  his  manner  was  cordial  and  his  greeting  hearty.  There  were 
gradations  in  his  friendships,  however;  for  while  most  agreeable  to  all,  he  took  old  and 
tried  friends  to  his  heart.  His  love  for  his  mother  was  most  tender  and  it  was  recipro- 
cated most  touchingly.  For  travel  and  adventure  he  had  a  passion:  and  his  recital  of  his 
experiences  was  marked  by  accuracy  and  wide  grasp  of  detail.  He  was  quick  to  decide; 
resolute  to  act;  and  to  his  personal  dauntlessness  he  added  rare  firmness  of  will  and  a 
perseverance  that  never  flagged.  In  the  fall  of  1893,  the  Dauntless  being  laid  up  for  the 
winter.  Commodore  Colt  went  to  Florida.  About  the  middle  of  January,  1894,  after  hav- 
ing cruised  for  some  weeks  in  his  Ketch,  the  Oriole,  having  with  him  as  guests  Lieutenant 
Henn  of  the  British  Royal  Navy  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Comachs  of  New  York,  he  was  attacked 
by  tonsilitis,  following  "the  grippe;"  and  a  few  days  later  was  removed  ashore  to  Punta 
Gorda,  where  he  died  on  Jan.  21,  1894.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Hartford  where  the 
obsequies  were  held,  in  part  at  his  home,  and  in  part  at  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, the  magnificent  memorial  of  Colonel  Colt  erected  by  his  wife,  twenty-five  years 
previously.  In  the  Minute  adopted  by  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  at  its  Annual  Meeting, 
Feb.  22,  1894,  the  worth  and  services  of  the  deceased  Commdore  were  fully  set  forth. 
"  It  is  no  exaggeration,"  ran  one  paragraph,  "  to  say,  that  Caldwell  H.  Colt  was  the 
typical  yachtsman  of  his  day,  and  that  no  man  in  this  country  or  abroad  has  earned  a 
higher  place  in  the  annals  of  the  sport  to  which  he  was  devoted."  In  the  Minute  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  it  is  stated  that  "  As  a  yachtsman,  his  reputation  was  world-wide 
and  his  loss  will  be  felt  wherever  yachting  is  known."  A  handsome  memorial  of  the  de- 
ceased Commodore  was  printed  in  1894.  But  the  great  memorial  of  him,  one  dictated  by 
a  love  that  many  waters  can  not  quench,  is  that  grandly  beautiful  structure  at  Hartford 
known  as  "The  Caldwell  Hart  Colt  Memorial  House."  The  work  of  Edward  Tuckerman 
Potter  who  designed  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  near  by,  erected  by  Mrs.  Colt  as 
a  memorial  of  Col.  Colt  and  their  three  infant  children,  it  is  of  surpassing  beauty,  within, 
as  well  as  without.  Hajipily  for  American  architecture  and  the  annalist  of  the  future, 
there  was  published  in  1898  an  exquisite  volume,  entitled:  "  In  Memoriam:  Samuel  Colt, 
and  Caldwell  Hart  Colt,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  D.  D.,  and  illustrated  by  Clifton 
Johnson,  ana  in  which  both  structures  are  graphically  described  and  the  lives  of  both 
men  feelingly  if  briefly  depicted.  The  i)lan  and  scojie  of  this  Memorial  of  her  deceased 
son  is  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Colt  in  her  letter  presenting  it  to  the  Parish  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, quoted  below: 

"To  the  Rector,  Wardens,  and  Vestry  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Greeting: 

To-day  I  commit  to  your  care  and  keeping,  in  sacred  trust,  for  the  use  of  the  parish 
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of  the  Good  Shepherd,  this  House  erected  in  memory  of  a  dearly  beloved  son,  Caldwell 
Hart  Colt.  As  it  was  always  his  greatest  happiness  to  give  pleasure  to  others,  it  seemed 
most  fitting  that  a  memorial  of  him,  while  intended  to  facilitate  the  practical  charities 
and  mission  work  of  the  parish,  and  to  instruct  and  elevate  the  minds  of  the  young;  as 
also  to  afford  a  retreat  for  those  in  whose  homes  there  is  little  opportunity  for  quiet 
reading,  should  combine  with  these  recreation  and  healthful  amusement.  To  insure  this 
result,  those  to  whom  the  building  of  the  memorial  was  intrusted  have  worked  with  a 
loyal  fidelity  and  unity  of  purpose,  which  is  beyond  all  praise;  and  to-day  even  the 
stones  tell  the  story  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  of  life  and  love  and  death,  and  of  eternal 
hope,  the  anchor  which  never  fails  amid  storm  and  tempest,  till  we  come  to  'the  land 
where  no  enemy  ever  enters,  and  from  which  no  friend  departs,'  where  the  weary  and 
the  tempest  tossed  shall  find  rest  in  the  quiet  haven. 

May  this  Memorial  House  be  an  incentive  to  all  connected  with  it,  to  do  a  far  better, 
nobler,  and  more  self-sacrificing  work  in  the  Master's  service  than  ever  before.  And 
may  He,  without  whom  our  labor  is  vain  have  it  in  His  holy  keeping,  making  it  an  in- 
creasing blessing  to  those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended,  and  to  their  children's  children, 
that  thus  may  be  fulfilled  the  heartfelt  prayer  of  their  and  your  fi'iend. 

Elizabeth  Hakt  Jakvis  Colt." 
Armsmear,  September  10,  1896. 

A  beautiful  carving  in  stone  of  the  Dauntless  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the 
Memorial  House;  in  which  also  is  a  life  size  portrait  of  Commodore  Colt,  from  the  brush 
of  Eastman  Johnson,  placed  between  two  tablets  of  translucent  white  marble,  bearing 
respectively  these  inscriptions: 

"He  carried  his  flag  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his  country  in  many  seas. 
The  master  of  his  own  vessel,  he  never  feared  to  face  danger.  Always  mindful  of  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  others,  he  won  and  kept  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  many 
fi-iends  who  mourn  his  love." 


"He  was  a  true  and  loyal  friend,  strong  in  his  affections,  honest  in  his  dealings, 
courageous  by  nature,  considerate  of  those  under  his  command,  never  giving  an  order 
which  he  himself  would  not  dare  to  execute,  liberal  in  his  gifts,  noble  in  his  hospitality, 
courteous  in  his  attentions,  tenderly  devoted  to  his  mother," 
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JONAS  G.  CLARK. 

Jonas  Gilman  Clark,  a  distinguished  philanthropist,  Founder  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Clark  University,  established  through  his  munificence  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  higher  scientific  education,  and  otherwise  noted  for  his  liberal  ben- 
efactions andpublic  spirit,  was  born  at  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  February  1,1815.  This  gentle- 
man, who  will  ever  rank  in  American  annals  as  one  of  the  great  public  benefactors  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  in  the  noblest  sense  truly  a  man  of  the  people  and  the  inheritor 
through  a  long  line  of  worthy,  intelligent  and  high-minded  ancestors,  native  of  the  soil, 
of  those  solid  and  sober  virtues  which  have  given  birth  to  the  exalted  conception  of  citi- 
zenship and  broad  phiIanthro])y  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  section  in  which  he 
was  born  and  reared,  and  in  which  also  his  larger  successes  have  been  achieved.  He 
may  be  called  an  "American  of  the  Americans,"  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  the  eighth  genera- 
tion of  his  family  in  this  country,  being  descended  from  Hugh  aud  Elizabeth  Clark,  who 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  Hugh  Clark  who  is  set 
down  in  the  early  annals  as  a  "  husbandman,"  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  his  good  wife 
from  England,  the  laud  of  their  birth,  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  that  little  band  of  pure- 
minded  and  stout-hearted  men  and  women  who  sought  in  the  new  world  that  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  denied  them  by  the  state  i)olity  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. From  Watertown  he  migrated  to  Roxbury,  where  in  16G0,  he  was  made  a  freeman, 
and  in  1666,  a  member  of  the  Artillery  Company.  He  died  there  in  1693,  being  then 
about  80  years  of  age.  His  son  John,  born  in  Watertown  in  1641,  received  from  his  father 
a  property  embracing  some  sixty-seven  acres  of  land  in  Newton,  Mass.,  upon  which  he 
erected  a  saw-mill,  the  first  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River.  He  died  in  1695. 
His  son,  Isaac  Clark,  was  a  land  owner  in  FraminghamandHopkinton,  Mass.  John  Clark, 
son  of  Isaac,  born  in  1730,  settled  at  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  about  the  year  he  became  of 
age,  aud  attained  a  leading  position  in  that  community  by  holding  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
militia  and  being  chosen  at  various  times  to  fill  nearly  every  civil  ofiice  in  the  gift  of  the 
town.  Warmly  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Colonists,  against  the  motlier  country,  he  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  in  1774,  and  during  the 
Revolution  furnished  supplies  to  the  Continental  Army.  In  the  local  histories  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  connection  with  public  events,  and  is  always  referred  to  as  a  man  of 
probity  and  virtue  and  an  orthodox  and  practical  Christian.  His  son  William  Clark  of 
Hubbardston,  a  farmer  of  some  property,  high  social  standing  and  excellent  character, 
was  the  father  of  William  Smith  Clark,  born  Jan.  22,  1784.  The  latter  married  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Lieut.  Samuel  Clark  of  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  on  May  22,  1803,  and  was  the 
father  of  Jonas  Gilman  Clark,  the  worthy  and  world-renowned  subject  of  this  biographi- 
cal notice.  The  son  of  a  farmer  of  independent  means  and  blessed  with  a  mother  who 
came  of  a  good  family  and  was  more  than  commonly  endowed  with  the  virtues  of  her  sex, 
he  began  life  under  auspicious  conditions.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  noted  for  his 
thoroughness  and  jn-ogressive  views,  and  for  a  certain  self-reliance  which  was  shown  by 
his  refusal  to  make  any  draft  upon  the  small  estate  left  to  him  by  his  mother,  beyond  the 
price  of  a  Dore  Bible,  which  remains  to  this  day  a  valued  treasure.  As  a  school  boy  he  made 
good  use  of  his  opportunities  and  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  engage  iu  bread-winning  he 
was  the  possessor  of  a  good  English  education,  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
knowledge  and  was  disposed  to  enlighten  himself  still  further  by  employing  his  leisure  to 
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that    end     rather   than  to  waste  it    in    selfish    indulgence.     Selecting    the    trade    of 
carriage    building    as   a  vocation,    he    mastered    it    thoroughly    and    then    opened    a 
shop    of  his   own,    establishing  therein  a    department    for    the  manufacture  of  chairs. 
In    the  History    of    Hubbardston,    from    which    these    facts  regarding  his  early  busi- 
ness   life    are    in    part    drawn,    it    is    mentioned     that   he    passed    from    the    manu- 
facture of  carriages  to    that    of  tin,    for    the    successful    conduct    of    which  he    first 
erected  suitable  buildings,  and  later  established  depots  or  stores  for  the  sale  of  his  pro- 
ducts at  Lowell  and  Milford  in    Massachusetts.     Progressive    and  enterprising  beyond 
most  men,  he  made  rapid  strides  in  the  accumulation  of  a  fortune  and  was  generally  re- 
garded and  always  spoken  of  as  one  who  had  the  happy  faculty  of  transmuting  everything 
he  touched  into  gold.    Upon  the  discovery  of  this  precious  metal  in  California,  he  was 
quick  to  perceive  the  possibilities  of  trade  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and,  selling  out  his  tin 
business,  embarked  in  a  general  supply  business,  or  the  "California  trade,"  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  with  his  partner  in  this  venture,  Mr.  George  B.  Wilbur  of  Hubbardston,  who 
accompanied  him  to  California  in  the  early  "  fifties, "  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  for- 
tune through  dealing  in  miners'  sujii)lies.     Upon  returning  to  the  Atlantic  coast  he  en- 
gaged in  business  in  New  York  City,  and  during  the  Civil  war  and  reconstruction  period 
made  large  transactions  in  government  securities,  with  the  result  of  greatly  augmenting  his 
fortune.     Later,  he  invested  heavily  in  real  estate  in  Boston  and  New  York,  netting  large 
profit  from  its  judicious  purchase  and  sale.     In  1875  he  disposed  of  his  residence  on  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York,  for  one   hundred  and  seventy   thousand  dollars;    but,   desiring  to 
maintain  a  home  in  the  metropolis,  he  soon  after  purchased  another  site  on  Seventy- 
second  street,  near  the  Lenox  library,  which,  upon  his  removal  from  the  city,  he  sold  for 
half  a  million.     The  contiguity  of  Worcester,  Mass. ,  to  his  birthplace  and  social  ties  formed 
in  early  life,  but  above  all  the  high  character  of  the  people  of  that  city  and  the  culture  and 
refinement  of  its  society,  led  Mr,  Clark  to  select  it  as  the  place  of  his  permanent  residence, 
and  in  1881  he  built  on  Elm  street  a  large  and  costly  mansion  of  granite  which  he  and  his 
family  have  since  occupied  as  their  home,  although  of  recent  years  it  is  Mr.  Clark's  custom 
to  spend  the  winter  season  in  New  York  city,  where  he  has  apartments  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel.     He  has  made   considerable  purchases  of  real  estate  in  Worcester,   and  has 
built  there  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  blocks  on  Main  street,  the  central  and  leading 
business  thoroughfare.     He  is  the  owner  likewise  of  another  fine  block  on  Front  street.     A 
true  bibliophile, Mr. Clark  has  gratified  his  tastes  in  this  direction  almost  without  limit.     His 
private  library  is  unusually  large  and  valuable,  and,  besides  being  rich  in  its  several  de- 
partments, contains  what  is  probably  the  finest  collection  in  Massachusetts,  outside  of  a 
public  institution,  of  early  manuscripts  and  choice  old    first   editions.     But   while  in- 
dulging his  own  scholarly  tastes,  Mr.  Clark  has  always  been  keenly   conscious  of  the 
responsibilities  of  wealth.     Years    ago   when  his   fortune  had    already   assumed   large 
proportions,  he  began  to  give  grave  thoughts  to  this  question  of  stewardship.    The  pure 
philanthropy   of  his    nature  demanded  expression  so  soon  as  it  became  possible,   and 
found  it  in  the  gift  to  his  native  place  of  a  handsome  public    library  building  substanti- 
ally constructed  of  brick  and  granite,  which  compares  favorably  with  any  town  edifice 
for  similar  purposes  in  the  country.     To  render  this  generous  gift  immediately  effective,  he 
filled  the  shelves  of  the  library  with  a  well  chosen   collection  of  books,  numbering  in  ex- 
cess of  two  thousand  volumes.     The  thanks  of  the  officials  of  the  town  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  were  an  ample  reward;  but  beyond  these  was  the  consciousness  of 
a  self-imposed  duty  well  performed  and  the  realization  of  the  usefulness  of  the  means 
employed  in  stimulating  interest  and  ripening  faculties  which  for  want  of  the  opportu- 
nity presented  might  possibly  never  be  aroused  or  developed.     But  like  that  other  great 
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friend  of  humanity,  Ezra  Cornell,  the  large-hearted  and  noble-minded  founder  of  Cornell 
University,  who  similarly  began  his  philanthropies  by  founding  a  beautiful  and  useful 
public  library,  Mr.  Clark  found  his  appetite  for  good  work  only  whetted  by  this  beneficent  ex- 
ercise.    Like  Cornell,  he  sought  for  a  larger  and  wider  field  in  which  he  might  use  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  his  great  and  growing  fortune  to  the  lasting  advantage  of  his  country  and 
possibly  of  the  whole    world.     His  experience  as  a  business  man  made  him  intensely 
l)ractical  and  may  be  said  to  have  colored  his  views,  for  it  appears  that  one  of  the  first 
things  borne  in  upon  his  mind  when  he  began  to  study  the  field  was  the  thoroughness  of 
the  scientific  training  given  abroad,  notably  in  the  universities  of  Germany.     It  became 
evident  to  him  that  this  kind  of  training  was  of  high  value  not  only  to  the  individuals  to 
whom  it  was  given  and  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  practiced,  but  also  to  the  world  at 
large.     To  see  for  himself  was  the  next  step  and  being  a  somewhat  self-contained  man, 
he  said  nothing  concerning  the  projects  already  ripening  in  his  brain,  but  arranging  his  af- 
fairs so  as  to  allow  long  intervals  for  travel  and  observation,  he  gave  the  leisure  of  eiuht 
years  to  visiting  the  leading  foreign  institutions  of  learning,  old  and  new,  and  to  gathei-- 
ing and  reading  their  records.     "These  studies  centred  about  the  means  by  which   the 
highest  culture  of  one  generation  is  best  transmitted  to  the  ablest  youths  of  the  next,  and 
especially  about  the  external  conditions  most  favorable  for  increasing  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge."     The  culmination  of  these  observations  and  studies  was  a  resolve  to  found  a 
university  in  America  to  be  devoted"  to  the  improvement  of  these  means  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  these  conditions, "a  resolve  than  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  conceive  one 
higher  or  nobler.    Mr.  Clark  began  operations  early  in  1887  by  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the 
proposed  university,  selecting  a  tract  of  land  740  by  400  feet  in  dimensions  in  the  residential 
section  of  Worcester,  that  city  being  chosen  by  the  founder  after  mature  deliberation, "First, 
because  its  location  is  central  among  the  best  colleges  of  the  east,  and  by  sui)plementing 
rather  than  duplicating  their  work,  he  hopes  to  advance  all  their  interests  and  secure 
their  good  will  and  active  support;  that,  together,  further  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  de- 
velopment of  superior  education  in  New  England;  and,  secondly,  because  he  behoves  the 
culture  of  the  city  will  ensure  that  enlightened  pubHc  opinion  indispensable  in  maintain- 
ing these  educational  standards  at  their  highest,  and  that  its  wealth  will  ensure  the  per- 
petual increase  of  revenue  required  by  the  rapid  progress  of  science."     As  the  first  posi- 
tive step  toward  the  realization  of  his  plans,  Mr.  Clark  invited  eight  leading  citizens  of 
Worcester  to  constitute  with  himself  a  Board  of  Trustees.     Following  is  a  list  of  the 
names:  Stephen  Salisbury,  president  of  the  American  Antiquarian  society;  Charles  Dev- 
ens,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  court  of  Massachusetts;  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  LL.D.,  United 
States  Senator;  William  W.  Rice,  LL.D,,  a  former  member  of  Congress;  Dr  Josejih  Sargent, 
a  physician  of  eminence;  Hon.  John  D.  Washburn,  former  U.  S.  Minister  to  Switzerland; 
Frank  P.   Goulding,  a  member  of  the  Worcester  county  bar,   and   George   Swan,  also 
a    member  of  the  bar  and   of  the  Worcester   school   board.     A  charter  granting  full 
university  privileges  and  confirming  the  name  selected,  Clark  University,  "  in  recognition 
of  the  munificence  of  the  originator  and  founder,  as  shown  by  the  endowment  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars  and  probably  more  should  the  community  exhibit  substantial  evidence  of  its 
sympathy,  encouragement  and  support,"  was  obtained  on  petition  from  the  Massaelinsetts 
legislature  in  1887;  and  on  Oct.  22d.  of  that  year  the  corner  stone  of  the  institution  was 
laid  by  Mr.  Clark  in  person,  a  large  concourse  of  people  being  present.     In  his  address  on 
the  occasion,  Mr.  Clark  said: 

"We    have    assembled    at   this    time    to    partici]:)ate    in    the    observance    of    a 
most    pleasing    and    agreeable    rite,    the    laying    of    the    corner  stone     of    the    first 
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building  to  be  erected  for  the  use  of  a  new  university;  and  although  we  may  all  fail  to 
realize  the  fact  that  a  university  as  such,  fully  organized  and  equipped  in  every  respect 
for  doing  the  work  of  such  an  institution,  cannot  be  called  into  existence  at  once  by  the 
fiat  of  any  human  agency,  but  that  it  must  be  the  result  of  gradual  growth  extending  over 
a  period  of  many  years,  "we  are  taking  the  initial  steps  in  the  foundation  of  an  institu- 
tion which  we  believe  without  a  doubt  or  a  fear  will  in  the  time  to  come  realize  our  most 
sanguine  hopes.  Broad  in  its  scope,  liberal  in  its  methods  and  comprehensive  in  its 
teachings  it  must  of  necessity  prove  a  powerful  instrument  in  promoting  the  higher  edu- 
cation and  fuller  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  our  people.  Being  placed 
as  we  propose  it  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  wisest  and  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the 
day  in  several  departments  of  science,  literature  and  art,  those  seeking  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantage  will  be  brought  in  close  relations  with  the  best  thought  and  most  pro- 
found wisdom  of  the  world  and  age.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  foun- 
dation of  such  an  institution,  the  work  and  mission  of  which  will  be  the  culture  and  ele- 
vation of  a  great  and  rapidly  growing  people.  We  shall  watch  its  progress  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  the  most  solicitous  regard.  We,  therefore,  here  and  now,  dedicate 
this  university  to  science,  letters,  art  and  human  progress,  in  their  best  and  most  valu- 
able forms,  and  may  the  Giver  of  all  good  crown  its  efforts  and  the  labors  with  His  con- 
stant and  abundant  blessing." 

Within  two  years  after  the  charter  had  been  obtained,  "a  plain,  substantial 
and  well-appointed  central  building,  204  by  114  feet,  four  stories  high  and  with 
superior  facilities  for  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation "  was  completed.  It  was 
built  of  brick  and  granite  and  finished  throughout  in  oak.  A  laboratory  building,  contain- 
ing about  50  rooms  and  designed  after  consulting  noted  experts  and  the  plans  of  the  most 
approved  European  structures,  was  subsequently  completed.  The  foundations  of  a  still 
larger  department  building  were  also  laid  to  provide  for  future  expansion.  In  the  spring 
of  1888,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  then  a  professor  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  invited 
to  the  presidency  of  Clark  University.  Although  in  an  institution,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "which,  in  less  than  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  had  done  a  work  in  stimulating 
other  institutions  and  in  advancing  the  highest  standard,  which  was  beyond  comparison 
in  the  recent  history  of  higher  education  in  this  country,"  he  saw  the  opportunity  at 
Clark "  to  be  so  great  for  a  further  and  at  least  no  less  epoch-making  step"  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  As  a  preparation  for  the  new  work  he  was  sent  to  Europe  and 
spent  a  year  there  in  studying  educational  institutions  and  methods,  visiting  every  coun- 
try except  Portugal  and  seeking  information  from  every  source.  Fortified  by  the  know- 
ledge thus  gleaned  he  hastened  home  and  on  Oct.  2,  1889,  the  buildings  being  nearly  ready 
for  occupancy,  the  university  was  formally  opened.  Several  thousand  persons  attended, 
among  them  being  a  number  of  notabilities,  including  leading  officials,  well  known  scien- 
tists and  many  members  of  the  professions.  Gen.  Charles  Devens  presided  and  made  the 
opening  speech  in  the  course  of  which,  after  paying  high  compliments  to  President  Hall, 
he  said: "  The  moment  of  commencing  a  great  enterprise,  if  one  of  hope,  is  one  of  anx- 
iety also.  Of  those  to  whom  much  is  given  much  is  rightfully  required.  We  have  re- 
ceived from  the  founder  of  the  university  a  most  generous  gift,  the  good  effect  of  whicli, 
if  wisely  used,  will  be  felt  long  after  the  grass  grows  green  above  each  one  of  us.  It  has 
been  supplemented  by  those  provisions  made  by  himself  and  his  estimable  and  honored 
wife,  which  by  means  of  fellowships  open  wide  the  gates  of  the  university  to  those  of  nar- 
row means.  In  all  that  has  been  done  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the  trustees  to  keep  them- 
selves in  communication  with  the  best  thought.the  noblest  feeling,  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live."  The  next  address  was  by  Mr.  Clark  who  referred  to  the  in- 
ception of  the  plan  and  purposes  of  the  institution  in  the  following  words: 
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"When  we  first  entered  upon  our  work  it  was  with  a  well  defined  plan  and  purpose,  in 
which  plan  and  purpose  we  have  steadily  persevered,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left.    We  have  wrought  ujion  no  vague  conceptions  nor  suffered  om-selves  to  be  borne  upon 
the  fluctuating  and  unstable  current  of  public  opinion  or  public  suggestions.     We  started 
u]ion  our  career  with  the  determinate  view  of  giving  to  the  public  all  the  benefits  and 
advantages  of  a  university,  comprehending  full  well  what  that  implies,  and  feeling  the 
full  force  of  the  general    understanding  that  a  university  must,  to  a  large  degree,  be  a 
creation  of  time  and  exi^erience.     We  have,  however,  boldly  assumed  as  the  foundation  of 
our  institution  the  principles,  the  tests  and  the  responsibilities  of  universities  as  they  are 
everywhere  recognized;  but  without  making  any  claim  for  the  prestige  or  favor  which  age 
imparts  to  all  things.     It  has,  therefore,  been  our  pur])ose  to  lay  our  foundation  broad  and 
strong  and  deep.     In  this  we  must  necessarily  lack  the  simple  element  of  years.     We 
have  what  we  believe  to  be  more  valuable,  the  vast  storehouse  of  the  knowledge  and 
learning  which  have  been  accumulating  for  the  centuries  that  have  gone  before  us,  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  privileges  of  drawing  from  this  source,  open  to  all  alike.     We  pro- 
pose to  go  to  further  and  higher  achievements.     We  i)ropose  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  members  of  the  university,  engaged  in  its  several  departments,  every  facil- 
ity which  money  can  command  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and 
appliances  that  can  in  any  way  promote  our  object  in  this  direction.     To  our  present  de- 
partments we  propose  to  add  others  from  time  to  time,  as  our  means  shall  warrant  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  university  shall  seem  to  demand,  always  taking  those  first  whose 
domain  lies  nearest  to  those  already  established,  until  the  full  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
university  shall  have  been  accomplished.     These  benefits  and  advantages   thus  briefly 
outlined,  we  propose  placing  at  the  service  of  those  who  from  time  to  time  seek  in  good 
faith  and  honesty  of  purpose  to  pursue  the  study  of  science  in  its  purity  and  to  engage  in 
scientific  research  and  investigation — to  such  they  are  offered  as  far  as  possible,  free  from 
all  trammels  and  hindrances,  without  any  religious,  political  or  social  tests.     All  that  will 
be  required  of  any  applicant  will  be  evidence,  disclosed  by  examinations  or  otherwise, 
that  his  attainments  are  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  the  position  which  he  seeks." 

The  formal  address  of  the  day  was  then  delivered  by  President  Hall,  who  was  followed 
by  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  Hon.  John  D.  Washburn. 
The  first  named  gave  a  scholarly  presentation  of  the  need  of  higher  education  in  pure 
science,  prefixing  his  discourse  by  an  historical  reference  to  the  university  and  its  noble 
Founder  which  may  properly  be  quoted  here  as  an  authentic  statement  of  facts.  On  this 
point  President  Hall  said: 

"Our  history  begins  more  than  twenty  years  ago  in  the  plans  of  a  reticent 
and  sagacious  man,  whose  leave  we  cannot  here  await  to  speak  of,  who  in 
affluence  maintains  the  simple  and  regular  mode  of  life  inbred  in  the  plain  New  England 
home  of  his  boyhood;  plans  that  have  steadily  grown  with  his  fortune  and  that  have  been 
followed  and  encouraged  with  an  eager  and  growing  interest,  which  extended  to  even  minor 
items,  by  the  devoted  companion  of  his  life.  Besides  a  large  fund  already  placed  to  our 
account,  he  has  given  his  experience  and  unremitting  daily  care,  worth  to  us  large  sums  in 
economies  and  resulting  in  well  appointed  buildings  and  a  solidity  of  materials  and  a 
thoroughness  of  workmanship  which,  I  believe,  are  without  a  parallel  of  their  cost  and 
kmd  in  the  country.  Not  only  in  the  multifarious  work  of  the  university  office,  its 
methods  of  estimates,  orders,  book-keeping,  of  individual  accountability  for  all  books, 
apparatus,  sui)])lies  and  furniture,  but  in  the  larger  questions  of  university  polity  without, 
and  effective  administration  within,  in  the  definition  of  duty  for  each  officer,  the  strict 
subordination  and  tlie  concentration  of  authority  and  responsibility  sure  to  appeal  to  all 
who  have  the  instinct  of  discipline,  and  which  are  exceptionally  needful  where  the  life  of 
science  is  to  be  so  free  and  the  policy  so  independent;  in  the  express  exemption,  too,  of 
all  instructors  who  can  sustain  the  ardor  of  research  from  excessive  teaching  and  examina- 
tion, in  the  ai)i)oi7itment  of  assistants  in  a  way  to  keep  each  member  of  the  staff  at  his 
best  work,  and  to  avoid  the  too  common  and  wasteful  practice  in  American  universities 
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of  letting  four-thousand  dollar  men  do  four-hundred  dollar  work,  in  the  ample  equipment  of 
each  department  that  no  force  be  lost  on  inferior  tools;  m  all  these  and  m  many  other 
respects  the  ideal  of  our  founder  has  been  to  make  everywhere  an  mdependent  apphca- 
tion  of  the  simplest  and  severest,  but  also  the  largest  prmciples  of  busmess  economy. 
As  business  absorbs  more  and  more  of  the  talent  and  energy  of  the  world,  its  consid- 
eration more  and  more  pervading  if  not  subordinating  whether  for  better  or  worse,  not 
only  the  arts  the  school,  the  press,  but  all  departments  of  church  and  state,  making  peace 
and  war,  cities  or  deserts,  so  science  is  slowly  pervading  and  profoundly  modifying  liter- 
ature, philosophy,  education,  religion  and  every  domain  of  culture.  Both  at  their  best 
have  dano-ers  and  are  severe  schools  of  integrity.  The  directness,  simphcity,  certainty 
and  absolution  in  work  so  characteristic  of  both  are  setting  new  fashions  m  manners  and 
even  in  morals,  and  bringing  man  into  closer  contact  with  the  world  as  it  is.  Both  are 
bindino-  the  universe  together  into  new  unities  and  imposing  a  discipline  ever  severer  for 
body  and  mind.  When  their  work,  purified  of  deceit  and  error,  is  finished  the  period  of 
history  we  now  call  modern  will  be  rounded  to  completeness;  culture  will  have  abandon- 
ed much  useless  luggage;  the  chasm  between  instruction  and  education  will  be  less  dis- 
astrous and  all  the  highest  and  most  sacred  of  human  ideals  will  not  be  lost  or  dimmed, 
but  will  become  nearer  and  more  real.  When  one  who  has  graduated  with  highest 
honors  from  this  vigorous  school  of  business,  after  spending  eight  years  of  travel  abroad 
studyino-  the  means  by  which  knowledge  and  culture,  the  most  precious  riches  of  the  race, 
are  increased  and  transmitted,  and  finding  no  reason  why  our  country,  which  so  excels  m 
business  should  be  content  with  the  second  best  in  science,  devotes  to  its  services  not 
only  his  fortune  at  the  end  of  his  life,  but  years  yet  fall  of  exceptional  and  unabated 
ener«-y  we  see  in  such  a  fact  not  only  the  normal,  complete,  if  you  please,  post-graduate 
ethical  maturity  of  an  individual  business  life,  but  also  a  type  and  promise  of  what  wealth 
now  seems  likely  to  do  for  higher  education  in  America.  It  is  no  marvel  that  our  founda- 
tion has  already  been  so  often  so  conspicuously  and  so  favorably  noted  in  authoritative  ways 
ard  places  in  an  European  land  where,  if  monarchy  should  yield  to  a  republic,  university 
culture  could  not  penetrate  its  people  as  it  now  does.  It  is  thus  a  more  typical  and  vital 
product  of  the  national  life  at  its  best  than  are  foundations  made  by  state  or  church  m 
which  to  train  their  servants.  In  thus  giving  his  fortune  to  a  single  highest  end  as  saga- 
ciously and  actively  as  he  has  acquired  it,  may  our  founder  find  a  new  completeness  ot 
life  in  age,  which  Cicero  did  not  know,  and  taste 

'all  the  joy  that  lies, 

In  a  full  self-sacrifice.'  " 

No  clearer  or  truer  presentation  of  Mr.  Clark's  appreciation  of  and  devotion  and  ser- 
vices to  higher  education  has  ever  been  made  than  that  contained  in  these  eloquent  words 
of  President  Hall.  It  depicts  the  man  and  reveals  his  work  while  paying  him  just  tribute. 
As  a  synopsis  of  his  well  spent  life,  princely  generosity  and  noble  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  higher  knowledge  and  of  human  progress,  it  is  so  admirable  that  it  leaves  but  littte 
further  to  be  said.  "  When  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Clark  was  first  announced,"  said  Senator 
Hoar,  speaking  on  the  occasion  referred  to  above,  "there  were  many  people  who  thought 
it  would  have  been  better  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  some  existing  college.  But  as  his 
plans  have  gradually  unfolded,  such  critics  have  become  satisfied,  not  only  that  this  uni- 
versity can  do  its  work  without  jar  or  friction  with  any  other,  but  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  work  should  be  done  in  this  country  which  it  may  not  be  wholly  convenient  for 
any  other  just  now  to  undertake."  In  the  decade  that  has  passed  since  these  words  were 
spoken  not  only  has  criticism  upon  Mr.  Clark's  act  been  absolutely  silenced,  but  lauda- 
tion of  it  has  become  world-wide.  "The  Register  and  Tenth  Ofiicial  Announcement"  of 
the  university  shows  a  group  of  five  closely  related  departments  in  admirable  working 
order,  namely;  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Psychology,  to  the  last 
named  of  which  a  sub  department  on  Education  has  recently  been  added.  There  is  m ad- 
dition a  library  containing  about  17,000  bound  volumes,  and  1500  pamphlets,  and   re- 
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ceiving  for  its  reading  room  about  200  journals.  The  decennial  celebration  of  the 
University  which  closed  July  10th,  1899,  was  made  memorable  by  the  presence  of 
distinguished  savans  from  the  leading  universities  of  Europe  as  well  as  America,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  heartiest  congratulation  from  many  and  eminent  sources,  a  sum- 
mary of  which  found  expression  in  the  address  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  a  brief  abstract 
of  which  follows: 

"No  time  inthe  history  of  the  country  could  have  been  more  favorable  than  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period  for  a   great  and   new   university   foundation.     The    epoch -makmg 
work  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  for  the  preceding  decade,  had  made  Baltimore 
the  brightest  spot  on  the  educational  map  of  the    country.     The  significance   ot  the 
work  of  that  institution  can  hardly  be  overestimated.     But  financial  clouds  had   al- 
ready begun  to  threaten  this  great   southern   luminary,    and    there  were  indications 
that  "if  the  great  work  it  had  begun  was  to  be  carried  on,  parts  of  it  at  least  must  be  trans- 
planted to  new  fields.     It  was  at  this  crisis  that  our  munificent  founder  entered  tlie  held 
with  the  lai-gest  single  gift  ever  made  to  education  in  New  England,  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  with  the  offer  of  more  to  come  if  sufiicient  co-operation  was  forthcoining,^ 
He  selected  Worcester  as  the  site  of  his  great  enterprise  with  a  loyalty,  to  the  region  ot 
his  nativity  worthy  of  the  greatest  respect  and  emulation,  and  m  addition  to  the  tulhl- 
ment  of  his  pledges  gave  it  the  benefit  of  his  own  previous  wide  studies  of  education  in 
Europe,  and  contributed  wisely  matured  plans  and  constant  personal  oversight  and  labor 
for  years.     It  is  as  strenuously  engaged  in  this  highest  of  all  human  endeavors  that  the 
world  knows  him,  and  that  we  shall  remember  him,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  unite  to-day, 
first  of  all,  in  sending  him  in  the  retirement  his  ill-health  demands  (although  ifc  cannot 
assuage  his  interest  to  see  the  work  of  his  hands  prosper)  our  most  cordial  greetings  and 
our  most  hearty  congratulations." 

Mr.  Clark  married,  October  t)th,  1836,  Miss  Susan  Wright,  of  Hubbardston,  Mass.  This 
noble  womf},n  has  beautifully  supplemented  her  husband's  work  by  founding  scholarships 
and  fellowships  to  be  known  as  the  Mrs.  Jonas  G.  Clark  fellowshi})S  and  scholarships,  re- 
spectively, and  in  a  spirit  of  emulation,  as  it  were,  Mr.  Clark  himself  has  likewise  founded 
a  number  of  scholarships.  Mr.  Clark  approaches  the  evening  of  life,  rich  in  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  the  scholarship  of  a  nation  and  with  the  most  gratifying  consciousness  that 
"  through  remotest  time,  uncounted  generations  educated  by  his  bounty,"  and  who  stand 
in  the  place  of  posterity,  will  ever  bless  him  as  a  wise,  generous  and  benign  father. 
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JEREMIAH  M.  ALLEN. 

Jeeemiah  Mesvin  Allen,  President  of  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  In- 
surance Company,  Editor  of  The  Locomotive,  organizer  and  first  President  of  the  Hartford 
Scientific  Society,  late  President  of  the  Hartford  Board  of  Trade  and  also  of  the   Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  prominently  identified  for  a  long  period  of  years  with 
the  political,  financial,  social  and  religious  life  of  Hartford,  was  born  in  Enfield,  Connecti- 
cut, May  18,  1833.     As  one  of  the  most  active  and  widely-known  businesa-men  of  Con- 
necticut, as  a  scientist,  writer,  college  lecturer  and  public-spirited  citizen,  Mr.  Allen  has 
a  reputation  as  broad  as  the  State;  but  as  the  creator  of  and  pioneer  in  an  entirely  new 
field  of  effort,  "  the  beneficence  of  which  to  the  community  is  not  inferior  to  the  pecuniary 
results  to  its  promoters,''  he  has  achieved  national  distinction.     While  essentially  a  self- 
made  man  he  comes  of  an  old  and  honored  New  England  family,  being  seventh  in  descent 
from  Samuel  Allen,  one  of  the  early  Puritan  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  who  established 
himself  at  Cambridge  in  1632.     Of  this  same  sturdy  stock  was  General  Ethan  Allen,  the 
intrepid  hero  of  Ticonderoga.     The  Aliens  intermarried  with  several  of  the  most  promi- 
nent families  of  the  Colonial  period,  one  being  the  famous  Adams  family  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  many  of  its  members  have  been  distinguished  for  their  attainments  as  scien- 
tists and  mechanicians.     Among  these  was  the  first  manufacturer  in  America  of  micro- 
scopes and  telescopes,  and  the  compiler  of  Allen''s  New  England  Almanack— a  welcome 
annual  visitor  in  many  old-time  Connecticut  households.     Others  of  the  family  became 
widely  known  as  contractors  and  builders.     A  representative  member  of  this  latter  group 
Avas  Jeremiah  V.  Allen,  many  examples  of  whose  work  are  still  to  be  found  in.  the  vicin- 
ity of  Enfield,  the  most  important,  probably,  being  the  older  mills  and  factories  in  Thomp- 
sonville.     By  his  wife,  Emily  Pease,  daughter  of  Eli  Pease  of  Enfield,  Conn.,  he  was   the 
father  of  several  children,  the  eldest  being  Jeremiah  M.  Allen,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
In  his  youth  Jeremiah  M.   Allen  had  excellent  advantages.    Between  the  age  of  twelve 
and  fourteen  he  attended  the  well-known  boys'  school  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lawton 
at  Longmeadow,  Mass.     He  then  fitted  for  a  college  course  at  the  Westfleld  Academy, 
but  his  subsequent  studies  were  in  the  direction  of  civil  engineering.     To  defray  his  ex- 
penses while  securing  his  education  he  taught  school  at  this  period  in  his  career,  spending 
two  years  as  a  teacher  in  his  native  town,  and  two  years  at  Hall's  school  for  boys  in  Elling^ 
ton,  then  quite  a  famous  institution.     Dnring  these  years  and  for  some  time  subsequent- 
ly he  gave  the  principal  part  of  his  leisure  to  scientific  investigations  not  only  in  the  line 
of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  but  also  with  the  microscope  and  telescope.     In  1855 
he  was  appointed  Steward  and  Assistant  to  the  Principal  in  the  American  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  then  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  and  having  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.     Here  he  found  a  congenial  sphere  of  usefulness  for  ten 
years  and  suflicient  leisure  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  favorite  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific studies  and  to  prepare  himself,— though  he  was  unconscious  of  the  fact,— for  the 
broader  public  career  to  which  he  was  later  called  and  in  which  he  found  his  true  life 
work  and  both  fortune  and  reputation.     Mr.  Allen's  experience  illustrates  very  clearly 
the  value  to  a  young  man  of  thoroughness  in  some  department  of  knowledge.     It  was  not 
mere  chance,  a  lucky  opportunity,  or  personal  favoritism,  that  opened  the  way  for  his 
subsequent  success  but  his  mastery  of  mathematics  and  broad  acquirements  in  science. 
The  story  of  the  origin  of  his  company  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  became  connected 
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with  it  is  interestinji'.     It  is  «iiven  in  a  recently  published   work  entitled  "  The  City  of 
Hartford,''''  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken: 

"In  the  year  1857,  a  coterie  of  youno-  men  in  Hartford,  drawn  together  by 
similarity  of  tastes,  organized  the  '  Polytechnic  Club '  with  the  view,  primarily, 
of  investigating  and  discussing  questions  of  science  in  relation  to  tlie  utilities 
of  practical  life.  Among  the  members  were  Elisha  K.  Root,  who  succeeded 
Colonel  Colt  in  the  presidency  of  the  armory,  Francis  A.  Pratt,  Amos  W. 
Whitney,  E.  M.  Reed,  Professor  C.  B.  Richards  of  Yale,  Charles  F.  Howard,  Joseph 
Blanchard,  and  J.  M.  Allen.  Although  few  in  number,  they  have,  on  different  lines  of 
effort,  made  a  marked  impression  on  the  events  of  the  period.  About  this  time 
Professor  Tyndall  threw  out  the  suggestion  incidentally  in  one  of  his  lectures  that 
the  si)heroidal  condition  of  water  on  the  fire-plates  of  boilers  might  be  the  cause 
of  disastrous  explosions.  The  hint,  for  it  was  scarcely  more,  became  the  text  of  fre- 
quent talks  regarding  the  cause  of  such  explosions  and  the  best  methods  of  prevention. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Reed,  on  returning  from  a  European  trip,  brought  home  the  results  of 
late  experiments  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Fairbairn.  It  also  became 
known  that  the  Manchester  Steam  Users  Association  had  already  been  organized  in  Eng- 
land with  the  view  of  preventing  boiler  explosions  by  periodical  inspection.  Under  the 
system  as  started  there,  tlie  manufacturer  paid  a  certain  sum  annually  for  the  examina- 
tion, receiving  in  return  either  a  certificate  of  the  safe  condition  of  his  boiler,  or  a  report 
condemning  it,  but  the  certificate,  like  those  in  some  places  since  issued  by  direct  ap- 
pointees of  the  State,  involved  no  pecuniary  obligation  whatever,  and  if  disaster  occurred, 
the  paper,  while  relieving  the  holder  from  the  charge  of  carelessness,  entitled  him  to  no 
indemnity.  Although  not  one  member  of  the  Polytechnic  Club  was  connected  with  insur- 
ance, the  body  unconsciously  drew  inspiration  from  the  local  predominance  of  the  interest, 
which  was  then  making  Hartford  famous  as  the  home  of  skilled  underwriters.  In  the 
course  of  the  debates  on  the  subject  the  attention  of  the  young  men  was  attracted  to  the 
feasibility  of  combining  a  guaranty  with  the  inspection,  thus  giving  both  parties  to  the 
contract  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  boiler.  So  far  as  known,  the  conception 
had  not  at  that  time  materialized  elsewhere.  Although  distinctly  evolved  in  the  club, 
the  seminal  idea  waited  several  years  for  further  development  on  account  of  the  in- 
tervention of  the  civil  war.  With  tlie  return  of  peace,  the  subject  was  revived,  and 
in  May,  18GC,  prominent  manufacturers  in  and  out  of  the  State  secured  a  charter 
empowering  the  company  formed  under  it  'to  inspect  steam  boilers  and  insure  the 
owners   against  loss  of  damage  arising  from  boiler   explosions.'" 

Although  prominently  interested  in  the  company  Mr.Allen  did  not,  as  yet, come  to  the 
direction  of  its  affairs.  He  was, however, gaining  valuable  knowledge  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  had  engaged,  in  1865,  as  General  Agent  and  Adjuster  of  the  Mer- 
chants Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  a  position  he  relinquished  in  the  following 
year  to  take  a  similar  one  with  the  Security  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York  City. 
His  duties  with  these  companies  took  him  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  gave  him  that 
wide  and  practical  knowledge  of  affairs  which  was  soon  to  prove  so  valuable  to  the  new 
company.  When  this  company  was  formed  its  organizers,  recognizing  his  knowledge  and 
enthusiasm  in  connection  with  practical  scientific  work,  turned  at  once  to  Mr.  Allen 
with  an  offer  of  the  Presidency.  This  he  could  not  then  accept;  but  in  October,  1867, 
being  free  to  do  so,  he  took  the  position.  Very  little  had  been  done,  owing  largely  to  tlie 
novelty  of  the  project.  The  public  was  sceptical.  "What  will  Hartford  insure  next?" 
had  often  been  asked  in  connection  with  this  apparently  dying  enterprise.  Mr.  Allen 
gave  new  life  to  the  company.  As  has  been  truly  said:  "  In  the  hands  of  a  manager  less 
firm  in  conviction  or  less  conciliatory  in  manner,  the  proi)hecy  of  disaster  must  have 
wrought  its  own  fulfilment."  He  took  the  field  in  person,  traveled  extensively,  and  as- 
sumed no  end  of  duties  uncomplainingly.     He  "met  the  flavor  of  sarcasm  with  the  anti- 
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dote  of  pleasantry:"  and  it  is  said  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  this  early  period 
while  vM-iting  policies  he  collected  premiums  as  he  went  along  in  order  to  get  money  to 
pay  expenses  to  the  next  town.     For  the  first  five  years  it  was  up-hill  work.     But  con- 
viction, resolution  and  a  hardy  economy  conquered;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
matters  began  to  mend.     Before  the  establishment  of  the  company  the  destruction  of 
life,  limb,  and  property  through  the  ignorance  of  boiler-makers  and  the  incompetence  of 
engineers,  filled  a  wide  space  in  the  daily  record  of  casualties.     To  reduce  and  ultimate- 
ly eliminate  the  hazards  arising  from  the  use  of  steam  became  and  has  remained  the  con- 
stant aim  of  the  company.     By  frequent  and  thorough  inspection  defects  are  detected  in 
their  ineipiency  and   the  proper  remedies    applied.     Worn   and  faulty  structures    are 
peremptorily  condemned.     No  chances  are  taken,  no  compromises  with  peril  allowed. 
Practically,  disaster  arises  only  from  defects  beyond  the  reach  of  human  scrutiny;  and  in 
such  cases  the  company  makes  good  all  loss  or  damage  to  property  with  indemnity  for 
loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  sum  insured.     The  company 
without  charge  furnishes  to  the  insured  plans  and  specifications  for  boilers,  settings  and 
piping;  also  for  steam  chimneys;  and  when  desired  supervises  their  ei-ection  at  reasonable 
expense.     These  embody  the  principles  taught  by  scientific  research  and  approved  by 
experience  as  made  to    subserve  the   attainment  of  the   highest  degree  of   economy, 
eflBciency  and  safety.     Many  large  plants  have  been  thus  built,  recpiiring  few  years  to  off- 
set the  original  cost  by  the  saving  of  fuel.     Suggestions  in  the  line  of  economy  form  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  inspections.     The  company  has  a  laboratory  for  the  analysis    of 
waters  that  have  proved  injurious  to  boilers  and  is  thus  able  to  prescribe  the   proper 
chemical  remedy.     As  a  further  guarantee  to  the  insured  no  person  in  any  way  connect- 
ed with  the  company  is  permitted  to  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  manufacture  or 
sale    of    any  boiler  or  boiler   appliance.     From  the   outset    Mr.     Allen   has    pursued 
rigidly  scientific  methods  in  collecting  and  classifying  facts.     So  far  have  his  inquiries 
been  pushed  that  he   has  prepared  many  formulas  that  set  forth  with    matliematical 
precision  the  strength  of  materials  under  a  great  variety  of  arrangement  and  conditions. 
As  may  be  imagined,  the  history  of  the  company,  under  such  methods  and  management, 
has  been  one  of  steady  and  healthy  growth  and  old-time  prejudices  have  been  completely 
overcome.     To-day  the  company  maintains  flourishing  ofiices  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  has  assets  of  over  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars  and  is  one  of  Hartford's  great  in- 
stitutions.    Viewed  as  a  work  of  beneficence,  few  attempts  in  the  line  of  philanthropy  have 
been  equally  fi-uitful.     Believing  that  a  publication  devoted  primarily   to  an  explanation 
in  detail  of  the  causes  and  character  of  specific  boiler-explosions  would  prove  of  public 
benefit,  Mr.  Allen  began,  in  1867,    the  publication    of    The  Locomotive,    an    illustrated 
monthly  in  the  interests  of  steam-users.     Its  scope  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  it 
has  long  been  an  exponent  of  the  most  advanced  studies  respecting  the  steam  boiler  and 
cognate  subjects.     Mr.  Allen,  as  editor,  is  a  frequent  contributor  and  his  ideas  are  often 
presented  in  terse  form  by  the  associate  editor,  Mr.  A.  D,  Risteen,  himself  an  accom- 
plished scientist  and  writer.     The    Locomotive   has  reached  a  cu'culation  in  excess    of 
thirty-three  thousand  copies  and   has  become  one    of  the  most  valuable  of  technical 
periodicals.     Next  to  his  life  work  in  connection  with  the  great  company  of  which  he  is 
the  head  Mr.  Allen  is,  perhaps,  best  known  through  his  labors  as  President  of  the  Hart- 
ford Board  of  Trade.     This  institution,  founded  in  1888,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
arousing  the  city  to  greater  commercial  activity,  has  been  under  the  presidency  of  Mr, 
Allen  since  its  organization,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  infusing  some  of  his  energy  into  local 
business  affairs.     Referring,  editorially,  to  the  healthful  change  The  Hartford  Courant  has 
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given  due  credit  to  Mr.  Allen,  saying:  "No  other  single  agency  has  contributed  so  much 
to  this  result  as  the  Hartford  Board  of  Trade,  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Allen  as  its  tactful  and  judi- 
cious President,  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Woodward  as  its  untiring  secretary,  full  of  energy  and 
resources.  The  turn  of  affairs  dates  from  the  time  when  the  Board  of  Trade  began  to  be 
felt  as  a  factor  here.  It  concentrated  public  spirit,  caught  the  common  interest  of  the 
community  and  roused  the  people  to  a  fuller  sense  of  what  this  i)laceis  and  may  be."  In 
1898  Mr.  Allen  declined  re-election  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Quite  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  his  services  have  long  been  widely  sought  in  the  management  of  corpora- 
tions and  trusts.  Among  those  with  which  he  is  still  connected  as  a  director  are  the  Se- 
curity Company,  the  Connecticut  River  Banking  Company,  the  Orient  Insurance  Company, 
the  Hartford  Society  foi'  Savings,  and  the  Capewell  Horse  Nail  Co.  He  has  been  for  some 
years  an  associate  executor  and  trustee  of  the  John  S.  Welles  and  Newton  Case  estates — 
the  value  of  which  aggregates  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  Mr.  Allen  served 
as  a  member  of  the  old  board  of  water  commissioners  of  Hartford  which  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  an  adequate  water  supply  for  the  city.  He  has  no  taste  for  public  office,  however, 
and  has  resisted  all  overtures  made  to  him  to  take  political  position.  In  politics  he  is  a  Re- 
publican. As  far  back  as  1863  he  took  part  in  organizing  the  Asylum  Hill  Congregational 
Church,  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  being  held  in  his  office;  and  with  Wm.  L.  Collins, 
Newton  Case, Samuel  Coit  and  Henry  French,  he  served  on  the  building  committee.  He  was 
the  first  Clerk  of  the  congregation,  served  as  a  deacon  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  re- 
mained an  active  and  prominent  worker  among  the  members  down  to  the  present  day. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Hartford,  was 
its  first  Vice  President  and  became  its  President  in  1879.  During  his  term  of  office  the 
library  was  created,  and  writing  and  drawing  classes  and  many  other  adjuncts  of  the  as- 
sociation were  instituted.  For  many  years  past  he  has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  Insane  Re- 
treat and  also  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  and  he  was  one  of  the  building  com- 
mittee of  Hosmer  Hall  connected  with  the  latter.  On  Jan.  18,  1893,  he  delivered  the 
historical  address  at,  the  dedication  of  the  Case  Memorial  Library.  "  The  building  as  a 
whole  and  in  detail,"  to  quote  the  report  for  1893  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
"originated  in  the  brain  of  J.  M.  Allen,  whose  scientific  knowledge  and  varied  skill  in 
handling  force  and  matter  have  found  embodiment  in  many  diverse  and  widely  scattered 
forms."  Mr.  Allen's  scientific  attainments  are  widely  recognized  as  being  of  great 
thoroughness  and  high  value  and  his  standing  in  the  world  of  science  is  shown  by  his 
selection  during  many  years  as  one  of  the  non-resident  lecturers  at  Sibley  College,  Cornell 
University,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Worcester.  With  learned  associates  he  or- 
ganized the  Hartford  Scientific  Society  in  1885,  and  was  its  first  President.  Other  learned 
bodies  in  which  he  holds  membership  are  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
American  Association  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American  Historical  Society,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Allen  was  honored  with 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  by  Trinity  College,  June  28, 1899.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  through  descent  from  Moses  Allen  of  Enfield,  Conn.  On  many 
occasions  he  has  received  notable  compliments  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-citizens.  A 
special  instance  occurred  on  Sept.  16,  1892,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  election  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Compjuiy,  when  lie 
received  from  his  associates  in  conducting  the  biisiness  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  solid 
silver  tea  service,  salver  and  complete  set  of  dinner,  dessert  and  tea  cutlery,  and  si)Oons 
of  silver,  and  also  an  elegant  album  containing  numerous  photographs  and   autograph 
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letters  of  congratulation  in  prose  and  verse;  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Babeock,  Manager  of  the 
New  York  Department  of  the  company  (and  its  former  Secretary),  voicing  in  most  con- 
vincing language  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  the  many  donors.  Mr.  Allen  has  been  des- 
cribed as  a  man  of  "  unusually  ])leasing  individuality  and  commanding  presence,  uniting 
in  his  personality  the  qualities  of  a  scholar  and  business  gentleman."  His  tastes  are 
domestic  and  at  his  home  on  Collins  street,  Hartford,  where  he  has  resided  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  has  a  fine  library,  particularly  rich  in  scientific  works,  where  many  of  his 
leisure  hours  are  profitably  si)ent.  He  is  a  devoted  student  of  natural  science  and  finds 
time  to  gratify  his  tastes  in  this  direction,  principally  at  his  summer  cottage  at  Falmouth 
Heights,  Mass.  He  married,  on  April  10,  1856,  Miss  Harriet  Griswold,  daughter  of 
Hermon  C.  and  Mary  A  Griswold,  of  Ellington,  Conn.  There  are  two  children,  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Roberts,  Manager  of  the  North-eastern  Department  of  the 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company,  and  a  son,  William  H.  Allen, 
Assistant  Manager  in  the  Boston  office  of  the  company. 


HENRY  H.  COOK. 

Henky  Haevey  Cook,  a  successful  and  prominent  American  banker  and  financier,  resi- 
dent in  New  York  City  since  1875,  and  actively  identified  with  a  number  of  the  colossal 
corporations  of  the  metropolis,  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Cohocton,  Steuben 
County,  on  May  13,  1822.  Mr  Cook  is  of  the  oldest  American  stock,  being  of  the  eighth 
generation  of  his  familj"  in  this  country.  The  founder  of  the  family  here.  Captain 
Thomas  Cook,  of  Earls'  Colne,  Essex,  England,  born  in  1G03,  was  of  a  family  descended 
from  the  English  nobility,  with  annals  dating  back  almost  to  the  Norman  conquest.  He 
married  in  that  Kingdom,  about  1620.  His  wife's  name  was  Mary.  When  about  thirty- 
three  years  of  age  he  left  the  mother  country  to  join  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
bringing  with  him  his  wife  and  liis  three  children,  Thomas,  John  and  Sarah,  On  arrival 
he  settled  at  Boston,  founded  but  a  few  years  previously.  About  twelve  months  later  he 
united  with  a  company  of  fifty-four  i)orsons  and  purchased  from  the  Tetiipiet  Indians  the 
Township  of  land  known  as  Taunton,  situate  on  the  Taunton  River,  and  previously  oc- 
cupied as  an  Indian  village,  thus  becoming  one  of  the  original  i)roprietors  of  Taunton, 
Massachusetts.  It  is  probable  that  he  sympathized  with  the  sentiments  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, for  in  1643  he  disposed  of  his  interest  at  Taunton  and  removed,  with  his  family, 
which  had  been  increased  in  1635  by  the  birth  of  a  son  named  George — to  Pocasset,  after- 
ward Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  where  on  October  5,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  duly  re- 
ceived as  an  inhabitant  by  the  Council  and  allotted  a  tract  of  land  on  which  he  establish- 
ed the  first  homestead  of  the  Cook  family  in  America,  which, at  the  time  of  his  death, em- 
braced some  two  hundred  acres  of  superior  farming  land.  In  1659  Captain  Cook  was 
honored  with  a  commission  to  survey  the  west  line  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in 
1664  he  was  elected  and  served  as  a  Deputy  Member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Col- 
,  ony,  from  Portsmouth.  He  lived  through  the  famous  King  Philip  War  (1675-6)  and,  for- 
tunately, suffered  no  damage  to  family  or  property.  He  died  in  1677,  at  Portsmouth. 
His  will  was  proved  June  4,  in  that  year.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  descends  from 
John  Cook,  second  son  of  the  foregoing,  who  married  a  sister  of  Matthew  Borden,  the 
first  white  ])erson  born  in  Rhode  Island.  His  next  ancestor  was  Joseph  Cook,  one  of  the 
seventeen  children  of  John  Cook,  and  born  at  Portsmouth,  1662;  who  also  was  a  Deputy 
Member  of  the  General  Assemblv  of  Rhode  Island  and  a  man  of  great  inlluence  in  the  Col- 
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ony.  Joseph  Cook  married  Susanna  Briggs,  of  Tiverton,  in  1692.  Joseph,  their  eldest 
son,  born  at  Portsmouth,  in  1695,  married,  in  1717,  Hannah  Peabody,  who  bore  him  five 
children,  of  whom  Constant,  the  second  son,  and  the  great-grandfather  of  Henry  Harvey 
Cook,  settled  at  Siiringfleld,  New  York,  previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  married, 
in  1750,  Isabel  Duell,  daughter  of  Joseph  Duell,  of  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts.  His 
seventh  son,  Philip,  who  removed  with  him  to  Springfield,  married  Clarissa  Hatch,  of 
Tolland,  Connecticut,  who  bore  him  twelve  children.  Of  these,  the  eldest  was  the  Hon. 
Paul  Cornell  Cook,  of  Ballston,  Warren,  Richfield,  and  Batli,  N.  Y.;  County  Judge  of 
Steuben  County  and  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature.  The  fourth  son. 
Constant,  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  one  of  the  most  worthy  and 
eminent  citizens  of  his  generation  in  Western  New  York.  Born  in  Warren,  Herkimer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1797,  Constant  Cook  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  through  the  efficient 
management  of  numerous  passenger  and  mail  routes.  He  married  at  Richfield, N.  Y.,  in 
1819,  Maria  Whitney,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Hannah  Whitney,  formerly  of  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut,  and  established  himself  as  a  farmer  at  Goliocton,  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y.,  in 
April,  1820,  and  in  18-10  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  County.  In  1843,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office,  he  removed  to  Bath,  and  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits with  John  Magee.  When  the  Erie  Railroad  was  pushing  its  way  through  the  State 
Mr.  Cook  and  his  partner  became  associated  with  Messrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  then  of 
Buffalo,  John  H.  Chedell,  of  Auburn,  John  Arnot,  of  Elmira,  and  Charles  Cook,  of  Havana 
(N.  Y.)  and  took  the  contract  for  building  the  road  from  Binghainton  to  Corning,  complet- 
ing the  task  out  of  their  private  means,  accepting  in  i)ayment  the  bonds  of  the  company. 
An  extension  of  the  road  to  Corning  under  similar  conditions  was  made  by  the  same  par- 
ties. The  general  management  of  these  tasks  was  intrusted  by  his  associates  to  Judge 
Cook,  who  developed  a  wonderful  capacity  for  carrying  them  to  completion,  and  earned 
the  plaudits  of  all  concerned.  Subsequently,  with  the  Hon.  John  Magee,  he  projected 
and  built  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Corning  Road,  from  Corning  to  Bufftdo,  via  Batavia 
and  Attica.  A  later  successful  undertaking  wa's  the  Bloss  Coal  Company,  near  Blossburgh, 
Penn.  Far-seeing  beyond  most  of  his  compeers,  and  eminently  i)ublie-spirited.  Judge  Cook 
emi)loyed  his  private  means  in  various  important  undertakings  calculated  to  i)romote 
trade  and  commerce  and  serve  the  interest  of  the  people.  His  liberality  in  this  regard 
earned  for  him  the  proud  title  of  public  benefactor.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  he  was  engaged  in  banking.  The  State  bank,  which  he  founded  in  1854, was  re-organ- 
ized toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  under  the  National  banking  law,  as  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Bath.  As  President  of  this  bank  he  placed  it  among  the  soundest  financial 
institutions  of  the  State.  As  a  man  of  business  he  had  few  superiors.  His  judgment  was 
always  to  be  relied  upon  and  his  integrity  was  unassailable.  A  notable  characteristic  was 
his  willingness  to  help  along  every  worthy  cause.  His  charities  were  discriminating  but 
broad  and  generous.  As  one  of  those  pioneers  who  wrought  with  diligence,  intelligence 
and  praise-worthy  public  spirit  in  developing  the  State  of  New  York  he  deserved  the  large 
fortune -which  rewarded  his  labors,  and  richly  merited  the  high  tributes  of  api^reciation 
which  were  freely  bestowed  upon  him  during  his  life,  and  in  marked  degree  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Bath,  in  1874.  In  the  annals  of  Steuben  County  his  name  is  indelibly 
inscribed,  and  no  history  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  account  of  the  development  of  the 
United  States,  should  fail  to  render  justice  to  his  deeds  in  the  public  behalf.  As  a 
Christian  gentleman  he  was  an  ornament  to  American  citizenshii).  His  generous  bene- 
faction of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Episcopal  congregation  of  St.  Thomas,  at 
Bath,  in  1871,  resulted  in  the  erection  of  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  beautiful  church 
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edifices  in  western  New  York,     Such  is  the  ancient  ancestry  and  honorable  parentage  of 
Henry  Harvey  Cook,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  the  second  in  a  family  of  eight 
children,  the  first  of  whom,  a  son,  died  in  infancy.     Having  exhausted  the  educational 
facilities  of  his  native  place,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  placed  in  an  academy  at  Can- 
andaigua,  where  he  pursued  the  higher  branches  of  study  for  two  years  and  finished  his 
education.     Like  Morton,  Bliss  and  many  other  of  his  present  fellow -citizens,  subsequently, 
like  himself,  notable  figures  in  banking   and  finance,  he   began  his  business  career  as  a 
dry-goods  clerk,  serving  one  year  as  such  at  Auburn,  and  a  second  year  at  Bath.     In  1844, 
his  parents  then  residing  in  Bath,  he  opened  a  dry-goods  store  on  the  main  street  of  the 
village  and  conducted  it  so  successfully  that  in  ten  years  he  was  enabled  to  retire  from  it 
with  a  handsome  fortune.     In  April,  1854,  he  joined  with  his  father  in  establishing  the 
Bank  of  Bath — a  State  institution  —taking  a  place  in  it  as  cashier,  and  upon  the  reorgan- 
iation  of  the  bank  in  1864,  he  was  retained  in  the  same  position.     Upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1874,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  Presidency  and  held  that  office  a 
number  of  years.     It  is  worthy  of  mention,  and  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  Messrs  Cook, 
father  and  son,  that  they  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.     When  many  financial  institutions  fought  shy   of  Government 
bonds,  the  first  National  Bank  of  Bath  lent  all  its  power  and  influence  toward  making 
them  welcome  in  the  district  of  which  it  was  the  center,  and  was  successful  in  effecting 
large  sales  of  these  securities.     Mr.  Cook's  inherent  craving   for  larger  activities  and 
broader  projects  than  could  be  consummated  at  Bath,  caused  him,  in  1875,  to  remove  to 
New  York  City,  so  as  to  be  able  to  seize  the  opportunities  which  the  metropolis  affords. 
His  long  business  training,  his  well-tested  abilities  as  a  financier,  and  the  wide  reputa- 
tion of  his  father  and  himself  as  practical,  successful  and  honorable  bankers  and  skillful 
men  of  affairs,  gave  him  so  decided  a  prestige  in  the  monetary  world  that  from  the  outset 
the  undertakings  in  which  he  engaged  were  highly  successful.     These  were  to  a  large 
extent  on  purely  financial  lines  and  embraced   activity  in  railroad  operations.     Acqui- 
ring interests  in  a  number  of  the  leading  corporations  having  headquarters  in  New  York, 
his  excellent  tjudgment  and  skill  as  an  adviser  were  soon  recognized,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  was  sough  out  by  the  stockholders  and  entrusted  with  heavy  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties.    Amongthe  principal  corporations  in  which  he  has  been  chosen  a    director,  may  be 
named  the  Union  Pacific;  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  and  the  Buffalo,  New 
York  and  Erie  railroads;  the  American  Surety  Co.,  the  State  Trust  Co.,  the  National 
Bank  of  North  America,  and  the  Washington  Life  Insurance  Company.     Since  becoming 
a  resident  of  New  York  City  Mr.  Cook  has  in  many  ways  proven  his  public  spirit  and 
civic  pride.     His  mansion  on  the  upper  part  of  Fifth  Avenue,  facing  the  beautiful  Central 
Park,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  that  district,  so  noted  for  the  imposing  character  and  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  homes  of  its  wealthy  residents.     He  has  also  a  fine  country-place 
at  Lenox,  Massachusetts.,  which  he  has  appropiately  named  "  Wheatley, "  after  "  Wheatley 
Hall,"  Yorkshire,  England,  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Sir  Henry  Cook,  Baro- 
net.    Mr.  Cook  has  a  natural  love  of  art  which  his  ample  means  have  enabled  him  to 
gratify  to  the  utmost.     The  result  is  that  in  both  his  houses  he  has  a  large  and  fine  col- 
lection of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art — many  of  them  gems  of  great  value.     He 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  art,  quite  apart  fi-om  his  possessions  and  purchases,  and  is  a 
Patron  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Fine  Art 
Society.     Mr.  Cook  has  that  fondness  for  books  which  invariably  stamps  the  man  of  taste 
and  culture.    His  private  library  is  very  large,  and  is  rich  in  the    quality  character  and 
variety  of  the  works  of  which  it  is  composed.    Other  learned  societies  of  which  Mr.  Cook 
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is  a  member  are  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  New  York  Geological 
Society  and  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Union  League, 
Metropolitan,  and  Riding  clubs  of  New  York  City.  In  religious  belief  he  adheres  to  the 
Protestant Ejiiscopal  Church  and  is  a  vestryman  in  St.  Thomas'  Parish,  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, New  York.  Mr.  Cook  married,  on  Sept.  27,  1848,  Miss  Mary  McCay,  daughter  of 
William  Wallace  McCay,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bath,  New  York.  They  have  five  daugh- 
ters: Mariana,  wife  of  Clinton  D.  McDougall,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Maria  Louise,  wife  of 
Judge  M.  Rumsey  Miller,  of  Bath;  Sarah  McCay,  wife  of  Charles  F.  Ganson,  of  Buffalo; 
Fanny  Howell,  wife  of  John  Henry  Keene,  of  Baltimore  Md,;  and  Georgie  Bruce,  wife  of 
Carlos  De  Heredia,  of  Paris,  France. 


C.  EVERETT  CLARK. 

Chables  Evebett  Clabk,  an  American  builder  of  wide  employment,  distinguished 
achievement  and  international  reputation,  at  one  time  President  of  the  Master  Builders' 
Association  of  Boston  and  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  House  Commission,  was  born  in  Townsend,  Middlesex  County,  Massachu- 
setts, Nov.  18th,  1836,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Somerville,  in  the  same  county,  March  20th, 
1899.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  fine  representative  of  that  enterprising,  persistent  and  resourceful 
spirit  which  has  made  New  England,  despite  its  slight  natural  advantages,  restricted 
territorial  area  and  limited  population,  a  leading  section  of  the  United  States.  By  his 
splendid  achievements  in  the  noble  industry  which  he  followed  so  modestly,  so  earnestly 
and  so  ably  as  his  life  vocation  and  which  he  lifted  to  the  rank  of  a  profession,  he  won 
for  himself  a  conspicuous  place  among  those  devoted  workers  whose  efforts  have 
added  to  the  dignity  of  labor  and  have  redounded  to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Clark  was  a  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  Clark.  He  was  brought  up  on  his 
father's  farm  and  got  his  education  as  a  boy  in  the  local  schools.  Ebenezer  Clark  was 
one  of  the  most  industrious  of  men  and  besides  managing  his  farm  carried  on  quite  a  busi- 
ness as  a  cooper.  Evidently  he  transmitted  several  of  his  consjDicuous  traits  to  his  son 
Charles,  for  the  latter  had  hardly  passed  the  school-boy  age  before  he  began  to  be  am- 
bitious to  master  a  trade.  Somewhat  naturally  he  chose  that  of  carpenter,  and  pending 
the  time  when  he  could  begin  his  apprenticeship  he  assisted  his  father  both  on  the  farm 
and  in  his  cooper- shop.  When  nineteen  years  old  the  migratory  spirit  took  possession  of 
him  and  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  away  from  the  parental  roof.  Going  to  Iowa 
he  found  the  opportunity  he  craved  and  under  skillful  masters  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade.  The  courage  and  enterprise  of  the  young  journeyman  were  shown  by  the  next  step 
he  took.  Learning  that  there  was  a  profitable  opening  in  South  America  for  skilled  car- 
penters he  went  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  for  nearly  eight  years  practiced  his  calling  in  and 
near  that  city,  building  numerous  and  notable  structures,  and  through  a  most  varied  ex- 
perience acquiring  that  breadth  of  resource  and  perfection  of  execution  for  which  his  later 
years  were  especially  distinguished.  On  returning  to  America  he  settled  for  a  time  at 
Athol,  Mass.,  bx:t  as  considerable  of  his  business  came  to  be  in  Worcester  he  finally  re- 
moved to  that  city  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1874,  in  the  meantime  building  sev- 
eral blocks  of  business  houses  in  the  mercantile  section  of  the  city.  From  Woi'cester  Mr. 
Clark  removed  his  office  to  Boston  and  his  home  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Someiwille. 
His  reputation  as  a  builder  of  exceptional  skill  and  integrity  rapidly  extended  and  com- 
missions for  work  flowed  in  on  him  from  all  (juarters.     The  extent  of  his   Western  buai- 
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ness  compelled  him  to  establish  an  office  in  Chicago,  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain permanently.     In  the  rapidly  growing  cities  of  the  West,  notably  in  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  St.  Paul,  his  contracts  were  numerous 
and  embraced  hundreds  of  the  largest  and  finest  structures  erected,  including  residences, 
churches,  office-buildings,  club-houses  and  warehouses.     The  Opera  House  (which  when 
erected  was  the  tallest  "sky-scraper"  in  the  city)  and  the  Union  Club  in  Chicago  were 
built  by  him,  and  so  was  the  fine  residence  of  Judge  Tree.     The  Security  building  in  St. 
Louis — a  structure  that  cost  considerably  in  excess  of  one  million  dollars — was  another 
of  his  conspicuous  successes.     In  the  latter  city  he  built  also  the  elegant  home  of  the  St, 
Louis  Club,the  Unitarian  Church  of  the  Messiah,the  Thailand  the  St.Louis  National  Bank 
buildings,  the  warehouse  of  the  Trochlicht  and  Duncker  Carpet  Company,  the  Cupples' 
warehouses,  and  many  of  the  most  beautiful   private  residences,  including  the  Cupples 
mansion,    the    largest    and    finest   private    house    in   Missouri.     The   largest  house  in 
the    North-west,     the    palatial    home     of    Mr.    J.     J.    Hill,    President    of    the    Great 
Northern  Railroad,  was  his    masterpiece  in  St.  Paul.     The  Michigan  Trust  Company's 
building  at  Grand   Rapids   Michigan,   the  New    England    Bnilding  and    the  new  Coats 
House  in  Kansas  City,  and  two  extensive  mercantile  structures  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
show  the  wide  range  of  his  reputation  in  the  Western  States.    His  work  was  always 
executed  in  the  most  conscientious  manner  and  usually  was  so  cleverly  and  expeditiously 
carried  on  as  to  excite  admiration  and  command  the  heartiest  praise.     His  brilliant  suc- 
cess in  the  erection  of  the  great  Title  and  Trust  Building  in  Chicago  is  an  instance  in 
point.     This  substantial  seventeen  story  addition  to  the  commercial  palaces  of  the   West- 
ern metropolis — a  grand  architectural  creation  by  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  famous  as  the  design- 
er of  the  Newberry  Library,  the  Chicago  University,  the  beautiful  Palace  of  the  Fisheries 
on  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  and  other  notable  structures,  was  completed  within  nine 
months   from   beginning   work  and  as  a  feat  of  rapid  and  successful  construction  has 
never  been  excelled  in  the  country.     In    recognition   of  this  brilliant  performance  Mr. 
Clark  was  handed  a  cash  prize  of  five  thousand  dollars  by  President  David  B.  Lyman. 
But  though  so  largely  occupied  in  the  West  Mr.  Clark  was   not  i)ermitted  to   limit  his 
operations  to  that  section.     In  his   native  State  he  received  many   commissions   and 
no  builder  or  contractor  in  it  was   better    known,    held   higher   rank,   or  was    more 
deservedly    esteemed.     The    best-known    and    wealthier   citizens    seem    to  have  been 
particularly  impressed  by  the  man  and   his   work,  and  a  number  of  these  kept  him 
busy  a  large  part  of  the  latter  decade  of  his  life  in  connection  with  the  building  of  their 
magnificent  country  mansions.     The  Oakhill  residence  of  Wm.  A.  Apppletonat  Newton, 
and  the  splendid  home  of  President  Charles  E.  Perkins,  of  the  C.  B.  and  Q.  R.  R.,  at  Mil- 
ton, are  among  those  built  by  him  in  Massachusetts.     At  the  summer  capital  of  American 
wealth  and  fashion — Newport,  R.  I., — Mr.  Clark  had  many  of  the  finest  mansions  to   his 
credit.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  "Breakers,"  built  for  Pierre  Lorrillard — and 
since  destroyed  by  fire;  the  residence  of  the  late  Catherine  L.  Wolfe;  the  Wm.  N.  Burden 
residence  (a  fire-proof  home  that  cost  $150,000)  ;the  Wm.  S.Reeves  residence;  the  Joseph  R. 
Busk  residence,  and  the  palaces  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Vanderbilts  and  Goelets.    Boston 
as  well  as  Newport  sought  his  services;  and  his  work  in  the  "  modern  Athens"  while  less 
imposing  is  no  whit  inferior  to  the  best  executed  by  him.     Including  his  work  in  Connec- 
ticut— a  part  of  which  was  a  convent  at   Putnam — he  has  built  in  fourteen  States  of  the 
Union.     Wherever  he  has  practiced  his  calling  he  has  left  a  name  for  thoroughness  and 
promptness   of  execution  and   for  scrupulous   integrity  in  all  his  financial  transactions. 
Among  the  ablest  architects  of  the  land  he  was  i-ecognized  as  a  valuable  coadjutor;  and 
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no  genius,  liowever  great,  had  any  misgivings  when  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans  was 
assigned  to  Mr.  Clark.  One  of  his  warmest  friends  was  that  prince  of  architects,  the  late 
Richard  M.  Hunt,  of  whom  ho  may  pr<iperly  be  considered  to  have  been  for  some  years 
the  executive  arm.  lite  Archil ectural  Record,  foi'  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1895,  in  an  article  devoted  to  the  works  of  the  late  Richard  M.  Hunt,  paid  the  following 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Clark: 

"The  late  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt  was  one  of  the  quickest  to  recognize  the 
tendency  of  the  times,  and  was  ever  ready  to  adopt  all  the  many  assistances 
which  modern  development  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  architect.  In  most  matters 
he  was  a  modern  of  moderns.  He  objected  to  all  circuitous  ways,  and  his  office,  it  has 
been  said,  represented  in  every  particular  the  best  practices  of  the  period.  More  than 
that,  he  gathered  round  him  the  best  craftsmen  of  the  day.  Mr.  Hunt  was  always  free  to 
acknowledge  the  great  assistance  which  he  received  from  those  who  necessarily  were 
called  to  his  aid.  Indeed,  no  small  measure  of  his  success  was  due  to  the  excellent  as- 
sistance which  he  received.  When  Mr.  Hunt  was  entrusted  with  the  great  Newport 
buildings,  illustrated  in  this  number,  his  choice  of  those  who  were  to  carry  out  his  designs 
was  particularly  scrupulous  and  careful.  The  selection  which  he  made  of  a  general  con- 
tractor was  especially  exact.  In  confiding  the  construction  of  these  notable  structures  to 
Mr.  C.  Everett  Clark,  of  KHi  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  he  selected  a  builder  of  national 
renown  whose  experience  and  resources  have  scarcely  an  eiiual  in  the  country.  Mr.  Clark's 
position  is  an  undisputed  one,  and  if  to-day  the  great  Newport  cottages  are  models  through- 
out in  material  used  and  technical  skill  employed,  the  result  must  be  in  some  large  meas- 
ure credited  to  Mr.  Clark.  A  rigorous  examination  of  these  buildings  discloses  scarcely  a 
single  ])articular  in  which  any  imi>rovement  could  be  possible.  They  are  a  delight  to  the 
expert  craftsman.  We  know  of  no  buildings  to-day  which  are  comparable  to  them,  and 
the  amount  of  skill  and  labor  involved  in  their  construction  can  be  estimated  exactly  only 
by  the  expert.  In  elaborateness  and  wealth  of  detail  they  are  beyond  comparison  with 
almost  any  other  domestic  buildings  in  this  country.  Something  of  their  richness  and 
sumptuou'sness  is  shown  in  our  illustrations.  Mr.  Clark  was  the  general  contractor  not 
only  of  '  The  Breakers,'  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  but  also  of  'Marble 
House'  the  residence  of  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  '  Ochre  Court,'  the  home  of  Mr.  Ogden 
Goelet,  and  'Belcourt,'  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Oliver  H.  P.Belmont.  He  was  also  the 
general  contractor  for  Mr,  John  Jacob  Aster's  New  York  house,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  Profes- 
sor Shield's  house  and  Mr.  Busk's  house,  both  at  Newport  and  both  dlustrated  in  this 
number.  Mr.  Clark  also  did  the  remodelling  of  ex-Governor  George  P.  Wetmore's  house. 
In  short,  as  a  result  of  his  long  experience,  Mr.  Hunt  confided  practically  all  of  his  later 
and  greater  work  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Clark,  with  results  which  were  unquestionably  satis- 
factory both  to  architect  and  owners,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  builders'  craft.  We  do  not  speak  here  of  the  less  notable  work  which  Mr.  Clark 
has  done,  or  even  of  the  many  important  commissions  which  he  has  obtained  from  other 
leading  architects.     He  is  one  of  the  busiest  builders  of  the  day." 

With  such  extensive  and  extended  human  relations  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Mr.  Clark  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and 
earned  every  dollar  that  he  made.  A  considerable  part  of  his  surplus  wealth 
he  invested  in  productive  real- estate  and  in  one  of  the  largest  and  finest- 
equipped  farms  in  the  country,  located  at  Burlington,  Kansas,  and  in  charge 
for  years  past  of  his  brother,  Warren  B.  Clark.  In  business  no  man  ever  wrought 
more  earnestly  or  honestly.  It  was  the  world's  knowledge  of  this  fa(3t  that  sent 
60  many  important  commissions  to  the  modest  little  offices  of  Mr.  Clark  in  Devonshire 
street,  Boston.  Every  commission  executed  was  a  marvel  of  excellent  workmanship  and 
remained  a  monument  to  the  builder;  and  these  monuments,  so  widely  scattered,  gave 
Mr.  Clark  a  fame  virtually  as  wide  as  the  Union  and  made  him  favorably  known  even  in 
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distant  lands.     Mr.  Clark  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Master  Builders'  Association  of  Boston  and  in  1896  was  chosen  President  of  that  body. 
In  1893  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  House  Commission;  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.     The  other  Commissioners  were  the  Hon.  John 
D.  Long  and  William  Endicott  Jr.     He  had    the  honor  of  building  the  Massachusetts 
State  Building  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  in  1892-3.     He  was  also  one  of  the  principal 
directors  in  the  Boston  Steel  and  Iron  Company.     The  genial  side  of  this  diligent  worker 
was  shown  in  his  social,  club  and  society  affiliations.     He  was  President  of  the  Winter 
Hill  Club  and  a  member  of  the  Central  Club,  Somerville;  and  at  various  times  held  mem- 
beship  in  the  St.  Louis  Club,the  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  the  Boston  Athletic  Club,  and  the 
Lawrence  Club,  of  Newport,  R.  I.     He  was  also  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Masonic  order,  and   the  Knights  Templars.     Mr.  Clark  was  a  man  of 
great  simplicity  of  character;  absolutely  without  i)retence  or  any  suggestion  of  conscious- 
ness as  to  his  leading  position  as  a  contractor  or  builder,  or  a  successful  and  wealthy  man. 
He  had  hosts  of  friends  in  many  parts  ot  the  country  and  his  death,  after  a  tedious  illness 
of  four  months'  duration,  brought  genuine  sorrow  to  a  large  circle.     Mr.  Clark  married,  in 
1872,  Miss  Jennie  Lavinia  Ward  of  Orange,  who  survives  him.     He  leaves  also  one  child, 
a  son:  Charles  Arthur  Clark;  four  sisters;  and  two  brothers:  Warren  B.  Clark  of  Burling- 
ton, Kansas,  previously  referred  to;  and  Albert  A.  Clark  of  Chicago. 


MILTON  B.  WHITNEY. 

Hon.  Milton  Bubrall  Whitney,  a  distinguished  citizen  and  lawyer  of  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  Granville,  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1825,  and  has  resided  in  Westfield, 
Mass.  since  1851.  Mr.  Whitney  is  of  the  eighth  generation  in  direct  descent  from  Henry 
Whitney  of  Herefordshire,  England,  who  emigrated  to  America  and  settledon  the  easterly 
end  of  Long  Island,  near  Huntington,  in  1649;  and  he  is  a  great-grandson  of  Uriah  Whitney, 
a  Revolutionary  patriot,  who,  while  serving  in  the  American  army  at  tlie  Battle  of  White 
Plains,^  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British.  Naturally  fond  of  study  he  had  no  sooner  mas- 
tered the  usual  English  branches  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  than  he  began 
preparation  for  college  in  the  classical  school  there  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  M. 
Cooley,  D.  D.  In  1847  he  entered  Williams  College,  his  proficiency  securing  him  a  i^lace  in 
the  Sophomore  class.  This  class  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  college  and 
many  of  its  members  subsequently  attained  distinction  in  professional  and  public  life. 
Holding  his  own  with  tUe  most  gifted  and  brilliant  of  his  fellow-students  young  Whitney,  at 
graduation  in  1849,  had  the  high  honor  of  delivering  the  classical  oration.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  from  the  beginning  the  young  student  was  wholly  dependent  upon  his  own 
exertions  and  that  he  secured  the  funds  to  defray  his  expenses,  both  preparing  for  and 
while  at  college,  through  diligent  labor  on  the  farm  and  at  the  teacher's  desk,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  this  honor  was  an  exceptional  victory.  Upon  leaving  college  he  taught 
school  for  two  years,  during  which  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing. He  then  went  to  Westfield  and  studied  for  the  legal  profession  under  the  late  Hon. 
William  G.  Bates,  the  "Nestor  of  the  Hampden  County  Bar,"  with  whom  he  cemented  a 
friendship  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  latter's  death  in  1880.  Admitted  to  practice 
in  1853  Mr.  Whitney  was  at  once  taken  into  partnership  by  Mr.  Bates  and  thenceforth  made 
his  home  in  Westfield.  He  continued  associated  in  the  law  with  Mr.  Bates  until  1865. 
From  that  date  until  1874  he  practiced  alone,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  took  as  partner  Mr. 
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James  R,  Danbar,  with  whom  he  remained  connected  until  that  oentleman's  appointment 
to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  as  Associate  Justice  in  1857.  Mr.  Whitney  was  senior 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Whitney  and  Bri^daam  from  1887  till  1892  (his  partner  being 
H.  H.  Brighnm).  Since  the  termination  of  this  partnership  he  has  practiced  alone.  Mr. 
Whitney  had  been  practicing  law  but  a  little  more  than  five  years  when  he  was  appointed 
a  Trial  Justice.  A  dignified  scholarly  young  man  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  this  position 
and  filled  it  with  high  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  fellow -citizens. 
His  private  practice,  however,  grew  to  such  proportions  that  an  honorable  regard  for  the 
interests  of  his  clients  led  him  to  resign  the  judicial  position.  A  Whig  in  early  manhood 
Mr.  Whitney  joined  the  Republican  party  ui)on  its  formation  and  conscientiously  upheld 
and  defended  its  princi|)les  and  policy  during  the  trying  period  preceding  the  civil  war, 
during  that  momentous  struggle,  and  during  the  progress  of  reconstruction.  In  18(J2  and 
I8u3  he  represented  the  Second  District  of  Hampden  County  in  the  Senate  of  Mass- 
achusetts, being  chosen  by  the  largest  party  majority  ever  knownin  the  district — receiving 
in  fact  practically  a  unanimous  election,  the  opposition  candidate  polling  butone  hundred 
and  four  votes.  Although  the  youngest  member  in  the  Senate  of  1802  his  learning  and 
ability  were  recognized  and  he  was  placed  upon  several  of  the  most  important  committees, 
including  that  on  Public  Lands  and  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Concord  and  Sudbury 
Rivers,  of  both  of  which  committees  he  was  chairman.  Each  of  these  committees  had  re- 
ferred to  its  consideration  some  of  the  most  important  matters  which  came  before  the  legis- 
lature dm-ing  this  entire  session.  Re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1862  to  the  Senate  of  1863  he 
served  with  fidelity  and  distinction  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Federal  Relations  and  on  several  important  special  committees.  In  1868  he  was  chosen 
a  Presidential  Elector  and  had  the  honor  of  easting  his  vote  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  In  1880 
he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago,  in  which  he  cast  his  vote  for  James  A.  Garfield,  when  the  resistless  will  of  this 
body— after  thirty-five  futile  ballots— demanded  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  While 
in  the  main  continuing  to  support  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  Mr.  Whitney  of 
late  years  has  not  been  an  extreme  partisan.  His  views  upon  i)ublic  (juestions  are  those 
of  a  highly  educated  and  broadly  trained  man  caring  far  more  for  justice  and  the  national 
welfare  than  for  any  mere  party  advantage  or  success — a  patriotic  frame  of  mind  in  which 
he  is  joined  by  thousands  of  his  fellow  citzens  in  the  old  Bay  State.  Quite  early 
in  his  legal  career  Mr  Whitney  was  appointed  attorney  for  the  Town  of  Westfield 
and  held  that  position  many  years.  His  practice  rapidly  extended  to  all  the  west- 
ern counties  of  Massachusetts  and  into  the  neighboring  State  of  Connecticut.  For  a  gener- 
ation he  was  intimately  associated  with  the  Hon.  Wm.G.  Bates  and  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Gillett.two 
of  the  very  ablest  lawyers  and  public  men  of  Massachusetts:  and  for  twenty  years  i^ast  he 
has  himself  filled  in  large  degree  the  conspicuous  place  occupied  by  those  distinguished 
lawyers.  He  has  very  recently  retired  from  the  active  practice  of  the  law,  and  chiefly  de- 
votes his  time  to  the  management  of  his  own  private  estate  and  the  estates  of  deceased  i)er- 
sonsand  of  trust  funds.  He  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  for  his  sound  practical  judg- 
ment upon  all  financial  and  business  matters,  and  by  reason  thereof  his  services  have  been 
sought  in  the  direction  of  prominent  financial  and  business  corporations  in  the  communi- 
ty in  which  he  has  resided.  Among  these  are  the  Westfield  Savings  Bank,of  which  he  was 
many  years  the  attorney,  and  a  trustee  ever  since  1857;  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  West- 
field  of  which  he  has  been  a  director  ever  since  its  merger  with  the  old  Westfield  Bank 
in  1865,  and  its  President  from  1S81  to  1897  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  He  was  also 
a   director  in  the   old  Westfield  Bank  prior  to  its  merger  with  the  First  National  Bank. 
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Appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  1881,  he  discharged  his  duties  with  so  much  judgment  and  zeal  that  he  was  re-ap- 
pointed in  1889  for  a  second  term  of  eight  years.  There  are  no  emoluments  connected 
with  this  otRce,  but  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  honorable  offices  fill- 
ed by  executive  appointment.  During  the  entire  period  cif  his  service  upon  the  Board  of 
Education  he  was  the  Chairman  of  the  visitors  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield, 
and  took  an  active  and  vital  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school.  At  his  suggestion  and 
chiefly  through  his  active  influence  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  in  1889,  appropriating 
$150,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  new  State  Normal  School 
building  at  Westfield.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  building,  and  gave  much  valuable  time  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
work.  This  building  is  generally  regarded  as  having  no  superior  among  the  Normal  School 
buildings  of  the  State  for  its  thoroughness  and  its  adaptation  to  the  work  of  the  school.  In 
his  first  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  after  the  retirement  of  Mr  Whitney  from  the  Board 
of  Education,  his  colleague,  who  had  served  with  him  as  a  visitor  of  the  Westfield  School, 
said  of  him:  "The  writer  has  worked  with  many  men,  but  with  none  more  manly  or 
more  disinterested  in  the  public  service  than  Hon.  Milton  B.  Whitney  of  Westfield.  "  Mr. 
Whitney  has  always  been  a  warm  friend  of  public  education.  In  his  own  career 
he  has  seen  the  value  of  a  properly  trained  mind;  and  his  desire  is  that  all  young  men 
who,  like  himself,  may  have  to  struggle  to  secure  the  benefits  of  education,  shall  have 
advantages  from  the  outset.  In  1864  he  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the  Westfield 
Athenaeum,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Library  Committee  since  that  time  he  has  been  one 
of  the  props  of  the  institution  of  which  he  was  chosen  President  in  1893.  Principally 
througli  his  active  labors,  new  and  ample  quarters  have  been  recently  provided  for  the 
institution.  Mr.  Whitney  ie  credited  with  having  done  more  for  the  Westfield  AtheuiEum 
than  any  other  citizen,  and  the  fine  collection  of  books  which  it  possesses  is  largely  the 
result  of  his  scholarly  judgment.  He  has  given  of  his  time  without  stint  to  place  the  in- 
stitution on  a  high  plane  of  usefulness  and  to  maintain  it  as  a  vivifying  intellectual  and  educa- 
tional force  in  the  community.  Mr.  Whitney  possesses  the  virility  of  a  much  younger  man. 
His  interest  in  all  public  questions  is  unabated  and  he  continues  actively  to  discharge  many 
responsible  duties  and  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  benefit  his 
fellow  citizens.  While  esteemed  most  deservedly  for  his  earnest  labors  in  connection  with 
many  undertakings,  educational  and  philanthropic,  his  reputation  rests  properly  on  his 
ability  as  a  lawyer;  and  he  is  one  of  several  whose  honorable  and  brilliant  records,  have 
especially  distinguished  the  town  of  Westfield  during  the  last  half  century  and  have  digni- 
fied the  legal  profession  of  Massachusetts.  Many  minor  honors  have  been  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Whitney.  In  1890  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Geographical  Society; 
and  in  1892  he  was  chosen  a  Councillor  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  a  national  body 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Congress.  A  man  of  wide  reading,  decided  literary  talent, 
judicial  temperament,  the  most  honorable  and  useful  aims  and  kindest  impulse,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney has  received,  without  self-seeking,  the  cordial  appreciation  of  a  wide  section  of  his  na- 
tive State— one  of  the  most  progressive  and  intellectual  in  the  Union — and  his  learning, 
worth,  labors  and  standing  as  a  man,  a  lawyer,  a  citizen  and  a  public  servant,  combine  to 
place  him  among  the  foremost  sons  of  Western  Massachusetts  in  his  generation.  He  was- 
never  married. 
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WILLIAM  R.  WEEKS. 

William  Raymond  Weeks,  a  prominent  lawyer,  author  and  financier  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  one  of  tlie  founders  and  a  trustee  of  tlie  Bank  of  Cuba,  organizer  of  many 
important  non-speculative  business  enterprises,  President  of  Listers'  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works,  of  Newark,  Attorney-General  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  Amer- 
ica, and  for  many  years  Historiographer  of  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological 
Society,  was  born  August  4, 1848,  in  Newark,   New  Jersey,  where  he  still   resides.     Mr. 
Weeks'  family  history  is  synchronal  with  that  of  the  nation,    running  back  to  the    first 
settlement  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  Colonies.     The  first  of  the  name  in  this  coun- 
try was  George  Weeks,  who  came  from  Devonshire,  England.     He  was  a  scion  of  the  old 
family  of  Wrey  de  la  Wyke,  Wykes,  Weekes  or  Weeks,  which  held  an  honored  place  in 
English  history  from  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest  and  possessed  large   landed  es- 
tates in  England.     The  ancient  armorial  bearings  of  this  family,  as  set  forth  in  the  heral- 
dic records  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are:  a  shield,  ermine,  charged  with  three  battle  axes, 
sable:  crest,  an  arm  in  armor,  embowed,  grasping  a  battle-axe,  gules.     Although  men- 
tioned in  Clapp's  "History  of  Dorchester"  as  having  arrived  in  Massachusetts  about  1635, 
George  Weekes  appears  not  to  have  reached  the  colony  until  1637,  as  his  name  is  signed  to 
the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  his  brother-in-law,  William  Clapp,  Jr.,  dated  in  October, 
1636,  and  on  file  in  the  Probate  Oftice,  at  Exeter,  Devon,  England.     With  his  wife,  Jane, 
—sister  of  Koger  Clap  and  a  descendant  of  Osgod  Klapa,  a  Danish  noble,— he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  church  in  Dorchester,  Dec.  21,  1639,  being  then  about  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  surveyor  by  profession  and  a  man  of  consequence  in  the  town,  being  for  several 
years  one  of  its  selectmen.     He  died  in  Dorchester,  Dec.  26,  1650.     His  son  Ammiel,  born 
in  England,  in  1633,  married  Elizabeth  Aspinwall  of  Boston  and  with  her  was  admitted  to 
the  church  in  Dorchester,  May  18,  1656.     He  followed  his  father's  profession,  and  died  at 
the  comparatively  early  <ige  of  forty-six  years.     Joseph,  his  son,bornin  Dorchester,  Sept. 
3.1667,  api)ears  in  the  colonial  records  as  member  and  clerk  of  amilitary  company  in  1689. 
He  mairied  Sarah  daughter  of  Wm.  Sumner,  Jr.  and  widow  of  Joseph  Turell  of  Boston. 
His  son,  Ebenezer  (first  of  the  name),  born  in  Dorchester,  April  17,  1704,  married  Anna, 
daughterof  Joseph  Holland— a  descendant  of  John  Holland  who  was  a  resident  of  Dor- 
chester in  1634—  and  had  issue,  Ebenezer  (second  of  the  name),  born  Aug.  5  (new  style, 
16,)  1741,  at  Pomfret,  Connecticut.     The  latter  married,  in  1764,  Eunice,  daughter  of  Rev. 
George  and  Elizabeth  (Lee)  Griswold,  a  native  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  and  a  descendant  of 
Matthew  Griswold,   of  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire,   England,  who  settled  at  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  about  1639.     Ebenezer  Weeks  responded  to  the  Lexington  alarm,  in  April,  1775, 
aud  was  a  soldier  in  Captain  Elisha  Fox's  company  of  Col.  Samuel  H.  Parson's  regiment  of 
Connecticut  militia  in  the  Revolutionary  War.     After  the  war  he  removed  to  Steuben, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  July  6,  1813.     The  burial  plot  there,  containing  the  re- 
mains of  himself,  his  wife  and  a  son— Ebenezer,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family, 
(the  title  standing  in  the  name  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch)  and  upon  it  has  been  erected 
recently  a  memorial  monument.     A  son  of  this  minute-man  of  Lexington  was  the  Rev. 
Willam  Raymond  Weeks,  D.  D.,  paternal  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.     Born 
Aug.  6,  1783,  in  Brooklyn  (Pomfret),  Connecticut,  he  pursued  his  early  studies  at  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1809.     Entering  the  ministry 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  in  1811,  and 
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served  as  Chaplain  to  the  American  troops  in  the  War  of  1812.  From  1815  to  1 816  he  was 
head-master  of  the  Morris  Academy,  at  South  Farms,  near  Litchfield,  Conn.,  a  noted 
school  established  by  General  James  Morris,  in  1790,  From  1832  to  1845  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  In  1837  he  opened  a  collegiate  school  in 
his  parsonage,  at  Newark.  He  was  a  great  linguist,  having  a  knowledge  of  eight  or  ten 
languages,  was  a  contributor  to  the  religious  and  secular  press,  the  author  of  an  Arithme- 
tic and  of  Lessons  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  and  of  many  controversial  religious  works. 
His  argumentative  disposition  led  many  to  say  that  he  had  missed  his  calling  and  should 
also  have  belonged  to  the  legal  profession.  His  "Pilgrims'  Progress  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  "  was  spoken  of  recently  in  a  letter  from  a  well  known  clergyman  as  follows: — 
"I  have  already  read  it  twice  and  have  seen  in  a  sort  of  way  a  great  man  standing  back 
of  it  and  looking  through  it.  I  trust  I  shall  one  day  meet  its  author  in  a  better  world, 
where  the  shallowness,  hypocrisy  and  ignorance  which  he  fought  during  his  life  will  meet 
with  the  reward  they  deserve."  In  his  youth  he  mastered  the  printer's  craft.  Later  in 
life  he  devised  and  taught  several  systems  of  short-hand.  It  is  said  he  never  wrote  his 
sermons,  using  only  a  few  stenographic  notes  as  an  aid  to  his  wonderful  memory .  One  of 
the  earliest  and  most  eloquent  opponents  of  American  slavery  he  was  frequently  in  danger 
of  losing  his  life  through  the  warmth  and  vigor  of  his  anti-slavery  addresses;  and  the 
church  over  which  he  presided  in  Newark  was  mobbed  July  11,  1834,  because  it  was 
rumored  that  he  intended  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  "  Sin  of  Slavery."  He  died  in  New- 
ark, June  27,  1848,  after  having  filled  a  distinguished  part  as  divine,  teacher,  author  and 
patriot,  and  ennobling  himself  as  a  fearless  anti-slavery  agitator.  His  wife,  Hannah 
Randel,  whom  he  married  Jan.  15,  1812,  was  a  native  of  Albany  and  died  in  1867. 
Through  her  parents  John  Randel  and  Catherine  Fairchild,  this  lady  descended  from 
Richard  Harrison,  Thomas  Pierson  and  Samuel  Dodd,  three  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  who  came  from  Connecticut,  in  1666.  Her  father,  (John  Randel)  a  jeweler  of  New 
York  City,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  patriots  charged  with  the  fitting  out  of 
privateers ;  and  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  shipped  aboard  a  privateer  to 
Halifax, Nova  Scotia,  he  was  confined  in  a  prison  ship  there  for  many  months  and  suffered 
severely.  This  worthy  patriot's  name  was  conferred  upon  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm, 
Raymond  Weeks,  viz.,  John  Randel  Weeks,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Born 
Oct.  18,  1817,  at  South  Farms,  now  Morris,  Conn.,  this  son  early  manifested  a  desire  to 
learn  the  art  of  printing  and  at  his  father's  hands  received  his  first  lessons.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  and  mastered  it  in  the  office  of  the  Newark 
Daily  Advertiser,  helping,  during  his  apprenticeship,  to  print  the  first  Newark  directory, 
issued  in  1835.  For  some  years  he  worked  as  a  compositor  and  proof  reader  in  New  York. 
A  man  of  superior  mental  fibre  he  gratified  his  intellectual  tastes  by  studying  law  under 
the  late  Lewis  C.  Grover,  of  Newark,  afterward  President  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  that  city,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  in  May,  1845.  Short- 
ly thereafter  he  became  assistant  to  the  Hon.  John  P.  Jackson,  County  Clerk  of  Essex 
County,  N.  J.,  and  succeeding  him,  filled  that  responsible  oflice  himself  from  1849  to  1854. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  he  became  attorney  for  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company, 
and  also  for  the  American  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  of  which  he  was  many  years 
a  director.  Active  and  public-spirited  in  a  marked  degree  he  rendered  many  services  to  the 
city.  For  seven  years  he  was  a  volunteer  fireman,  and  for  a  long  period  served  as  a  member 
and  secretary  of  the  city  school  committee  of  Newark,  and  afterward,  for  several  years, 
as  a  member  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Education.  He  was  prominent  as  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  and  was  a  leader  in  local  musical  societies.     In  politics  he  was  originally 
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a  Whig  but  joined  the  Republican  party  when  it  was  organized  and  was  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  its  principles,  although  not  an  office  seeker.  As  a  lawyer  he  favored  and  advo- 
cated the  settlement  of  cases  without  litigation,  believing  that  most  of  it  was  useless  and 
often  saying  that  "  three-ciuavters  of  the  cases  could  be  settled  and  nine-tenths  ought  to 
be."  He  met  his  death  accidentally,  by  drowning,  in  New  Yorlv  Bay,  Sept.  G,  1879;  and 
the  manner  of  it  was  the  cause  of  the  erection  of  gates  at  both  ends  of  all  New  York  ferry 
boats.  Such  is  the  paternal  line  of  William  Raymond  Weeks.  On  the  maternal  side  his 
ancestry  is  no  less  honorable  and  distinguished.  His  mother,  wlio  survived  her  esteemed 
husband  but  a  few  months,  dying  in  Newark,  April  2,  1880,  was  Mary  Frances  Adriance, 
a  native  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  daughter  of  Charles  Piatt  and  Sarah  (Camp)  Adriance 
f  that  city.  Through  her  mother  this  lady  was  a  descendant  of  William  Cami),  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Newark,  N,  J.  Her  mother's  father,  Aaron  Camp,  was  a  minute  man 
in  the  New  Jersey  militia,  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  and  her  maternal  grandfather, 
Natlianiel  Camp,  was  Captain  of  an  artillery  company,  organized  in  Newark  and  attached 
to  the  Second  Regiment,  New  Jersey  Militia,  during  the  same  eventful  struggle.  General 
Washington,  as  a  token  of  his  high  esteem  for  and  confidence  in  Captain  Camp,  i)resented 
to  him,  personally,  a  cannon  since  known  as  "  Old  Nat,"  which  remained  a  long  time  in 
possession  of  the  Camp  family,  but  is  now  at  Washington's  Headiiuarters,  Morristown, 
N.  J.  On  the  male  side  in  the  maternal  line  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  descended  from 
Joris  Janse  Rapalje,  a  French  Huguenot,  of  Rochelle,  who  came  from  Holland  in  the  ship 
Unitu  in  1623,  with  Catalina  Trico,  a  Huguenot  from  Paris,  to  whom  he  soon  after  was 
married.  Their  cliild  Sarah,  born  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  June  9,  1625,  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  the  New  Netherlands.  Another  daughter,  Jannetje,  married  Rem  Janse  van  der 
Beeck,  ancestor  of  the  Remsen  family;  who  had  come  from  Westphalia.  On  the  death  of 
her  first  husband,  Hans  Hanse  Bergen,  Sarah  Rapalje  married  Tunis  Gysbeitse  Bogaert, 
a  Hollander.  They  removed  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1636,  and  afterward  to  Wallabout, 
Brooklyn,  where  they  were  granted  a  patent  in  1637.  Their  daughter  Annetje  married 
Joris  Abramse  Brinckerhoff  to  whom  she  bore  a  daughter,  named  Sarah,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Rem  Adrianse,  a  grandson  of  Adriaen  Ryerse  who  emigrated  to  America  from 
Amsterdam,  Holland,in  1646,and  was  a  magistrate  in  Flatbush  m  1G77-9.  Isaac  Adriance, 
son  of  Rem  and  Sarah  Adrianse  married  in  1746,  Letitia  vanWyck,  daughter  of  Theodoras 
van  Wyck,  at  onetime  a  magistrate  at  Hemstead,  L.  I.,  and  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Creed. 
Their  second  son,  Theodoras,  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  New  York  troops  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  married  Kelletje  Swartwout,  and  had,  with  other  issue,  Charles  Piatt  Ad- 
riance, maternal  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Charles  Piatt  Adriance,  born 
in  Hopewell,  N.  Y.,  was  a  jeweler  in  Richmond,  Va.,  for  many  years,  but  retired  from 
active  business  in  1831  and  removed  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  bought  the  proiierty 
afterwards  known  as  College  Hill  (the  highest  ground  in  that  city)  upon  the  southern  slope 
of  which  he  erected  a  handsome  residence  which  he  retained  until  a  few  years  before  his 
demise  in  1874.  From  the  foregoing  account  of  his  ancestry  it  will  be  seenthatMr.  Weeks 
inherits  his  characteristics  from  several  sources  including  the  best  strains  of  the  early 
colonizers  of  the  country.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city  and  was  completed  at  the  Newark  Academy,  of  which  he  has  for  some  years  past 
been  a  trustee.  Although  a  mere  boy  in  years  during  the  civil  w:ir  he  showed  his  patriotic 
ardor  by  enlisting  in  the  New  Jersey  Militia  and  preparing  himself  for  a  man's  service  in 
the  field  sh(3uld  the  exigencies  of  the  times  demand  his  services.  During  this  trying 
period  he  also  joined  the  Union  League — that  great  organization  which  so  loyally  upheld 
the  Federal  government.     Taking  up  the  study  of  law  in  his  father's  office  he  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  practice  in  New  Jersey,  as  an  attorney,  in  1870,  and  as  a  counsellor  in  1876. 
Since  his  admission  Mr.  Weeks  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  in  litigation.  He 
has  served  as  counsel  in  a  number  of  notable  criminal  cases  but  his  attention  has  been 
devoted  chiefly  to  civil  practice  and  especially  to  corporation,  financial,  real-estate,  min- 
ing and  probate  law,  and  in  these  last  named  branches  he  ranks  as  a  high  authority  and 
is  widely  recognized  as  a  leader.  In  1895  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  New  York  and 
two  years  later  in  West  Virginia.  He  maintains  a  fine  suite  of  oftices  in  New  York  City 
and  another  in  Newark.  The  greater  portion  of  his  time  is  called  for  by  his  in-actice  in 
New  York  where  he  has  won  higli  standing  as  a  financial  lawyer.  He  is  a  trustee  and 
manager  of  large  estates  valued  at  several  millions.  Among  these  is  that  of  the  late 
Edwin  Lister,  President  of  Listers'  Agricultural  Chemical  Works,of  Newark,  a  gentleman 
who  appointed  him  the  sole  executor  of  his  will  and  life  trustee  of  his  controlling  interest 
in  the  company,  of  which  Mr.  Weeks  has  recently  been  elected  the  President.  Mr. 
Weeks'  well  trained  powers  of  observation  and  large  experience  as  a  financier  have  not 
permitted  him  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  necessity  of  greater  banking  facilities  for  the 
island  of  Cuba,  destined,  now  that  the  old  regime  has  been  displaced,  to  increase  wonder- 
fully in  commercial  importance.  Witii  other  influential  men  he  organized  in  1898  the 
Bank  of  Cuba  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  business  interests  of  that  covmtry, 
confident  that  even  should  American  occupation  terminate  at  an  early  day  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  are  likely  to  continue  to  remain  very  close,  and  rightly  judg- 
ing that  from  its  proximity  to  our  shores  and  the  certainty  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, Cuba,  in  a  commercial  sense,  certainly,  can  hardly  be  considered  foreign.  Con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  the  Credit  Foncier  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Mexican  Mortgage  Bank,  the 
business  of  the  institution,  however  conservatively  managed,  promises  to  be  very  large 
and  remunerative.  To  the  Cuban  planters  needing  help  after  the  ravages  of  the  war,  and 
to  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  wishing  this  trade  and  at  a  loss  to  know  whom 
to  credit,  the  Bank  of  Cuba  proposes  to  act  as  Bradstreet's  does  in  this  country  in  mak- 
ing financial  reports.  It  will  underwrite  credits  and  will  also  issue  letters  of  credit  to 
planters  and  growers  of  sugar  and  tobacco  when  properly  secured,  and  will  make  sales  on 
commission.  The  location  of  the  Bank  is  on  Central  Park,  Havana,  from  which  the  ])rin- 
cipal  streets  of  the  city  radiate  in  every  direction.  The  Havana  representative  of  the 
bank  is  Senor  Ldo.  D.  Pablo  Desvernine,  a  wealthy  Cuban  land-owner,  whose  financial 
standing  and  representative  character  on  the  island  is  amply  attested  by  his  selection  by 
the  Cuban  Assembly  to  represent  it  as  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Cabinet  of  Governor 
General  Brooke.  The  New  York  interests  of  the  bank  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Weeks, 
whose  long-tested  ability  as  a  manager  of  important  financial  and  commercial  enterprises 
augurs  happily  for  the  success  of  the  new  institution.  For  many  years  Mr.  Weeks  has 
devoted  his  leisure  very  largely  to  literary  work,  and  especially  to  historical  writing  and 
research.  Among  his  more  important  works  are  a  History  of  the  First  Endowment  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey;  a  Bibliography  of  New  Jersey;  a  Monograph  on  the  Jerseys  in 
America  before  1700;  and  a  paper  on  The  Manhattans,  controverting  the  theory  that  the 
island  on  which  New  York  city  was  founded  was  the  original  and  only  Manhattan.  Mr. 
Weeks  is  conspicuously  associated  with  the  Alumni  of  his  alma  mater — Newark  Academy, 
and  is  Historian  of  that  organization.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  of  the  Revolutionary  Memorial  Society 
of  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society-— of  which 
he  was  Historiographer  for  some  years.  Among  the  professional  organizations  in  which 
he  holds  membership  are  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
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City  of  New  York,  ;ind  the  Lawyers'  Club.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Twilight  Club,  of 
the  Dunlap  Society,  the  Biographical  Society  of  America,  and  of  the  Society  of  American 
Authors.  By  right  of  lineage  he  is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  of 
the  Society  of  the  "War  of  1812,  and  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  andPatriots  of  America,  be- 
ing Attorney -General  of  the  last  named.  In  1883  he  organized  a  volunteer  fire  department 
at  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  where  he  then  resided,  served  the  following  year  as  a  member 
of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  New  Jei'sey  State  Firemen's  Association,  became  its 
first  State  Counsel  in  1884,  and  held  the  oftice  four  years,  drafting  and  remodelling  the 
State  fire  laws,  a  compendium  of  which  he  published,  with  a  series  of  forms.  In  a  great 
variet.y  of  ways  he  has  shown  a  large  public  spirit  and  has  earned  the  gratitude  and  re- 
spect of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  standing  at  the  bar  is  with  the  most  prominent  and 
learned  of  the  day.  Among  financiers  he  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  con- 
servative without  being  over-cautious,  and  enterprising  without  taint  of  speculation.  As 
a  patriot  and  citizen  he  has  shown  commendable  zeal  for  his  country.  State  and  city.  He 
is  a  fine  type  of  the  scholarly  professional  man,  and  in  private  life  is  noted  for  those  ami- 
able and  social  qualities  which  invariably  mark  the  cultured  and  well-bred.  Mr.  Weeks 
married,  on  Aug.  4,  1869,  Miss  Irene  Le  Massena, — a  great-granddaughter  of  Bonaparte's 
greatest  Marshal,  the  valiant  Andre  Massena,  Prince  of  Essling, — by  whom  he  has  two 
daughters:  Nina  Margaret  and  Renee  Hutchinson,  the  first  named  of  whom  was  recently 
married  to  her  cousin  Andrew  Le  Massena. 


THO^IAS  L.  WATT. 

Thomas  Lister  Watt,  a  prominent  and  successful  financier  of  New  York  City,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mount  Morris  Bank,  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  Harlem  Board  of  Com- 
merce, and  actively  connected  with  a  number  of  leading  local  organizations,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 24, 1859  on  the  old  Watt  homestead,  an  estate  which  has  been  long  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Watt  family  and  which  originally  embraced  a  large  tract  of  land  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Harlem  River,  near  what  was  in  former  times  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  the  metropolis.  The  founder  of  this  homestead  was  Archibald  Watt,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  youngest  son  of  James  Watt,  belonging  to  the 
old  and  highly  respectable  fajnily  of  Watt,  well-known  and  long  established  at  Edinburg, 
the  Scottish  capital,  and  also  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Dundee,  Archibald  Watt  came 
to  America  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  having  the  tastes  of  an  estated 
gentleman  of  the  old  country  he  acquired  land  in  the  locality  referred  to  above,  and  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  iiursuits,  giving  his  attention  particularly  to  stock  raising.  By  his 
wife,  jSIary  Goodwin,  a  native  of  New  England  and  well  connected,  he  was  the  father  of 
three  children.  He  died  in  New  York  City  in  1807.  Thomas  Watt,  his  eldest  child  and 
only  son,  was  born  on  the  homestead  in  1820.  He  added  largely  to  the  ancestral  acres 
and  became  the  owner  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land  which  at  one  time  stretched  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  the  Harlem  River  to  the  line  of  Convent  Ave.  as  now  laid  out. 
He,too,  prospered  as  a  stock  raiser  and  acquired  a  more  than  local  reputation  through  the 
excellence  of  his  cattle  and  horses.  Conservative  by  nature  he  limited  his  business  activi- 
ties to  agricultural  pursuits  and  to  the  management  of  his  landed  estate,  and  although 
occupying  a  sort  of  patriarchal  position,  and  well-known  and  popular,  never  aspired  to 
iniblic  office.     He  was  a  man  of  very  charitable  disposition  and  gave  liberally  of  his  means 
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not  only  in  private  benefactions  but  also  towai'ds  the  support  of  the  work  of  a  number  of 
leading  charitable  societies  and  institutions  in  most  of  which  he  was  a  director.     He  was 
a  regular  attendant  at  St,  Andrew's  Church,  Harlem,  and  generously  supported  its  philan- 
thropic work.     He  married  Miss  Julia  E.  Hawks,  a  niece  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Hawks, 
a  prominent  Episcopal  clergyman  of  New  York  City,  noted  for  his  piety  and  learning  and 
also  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher.     The  offspring  of  this  marriage  were  two  sons, Thomas 
Lister  and  Archibald,  and  two  daughters — Julia  and  Grace.     Thomas  Watt  died  in  New 
York  City  in  1874,  being  then  in  his  forty-eighth  year.     His  eldest  son  Thomas  Lister 
Watt,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  at  the  famous  classical  school  of  Messrs. 
Gibbens  and  Beach,  in  New  York  City.    The  independent  means  of  his  parents  exempting 
him  from  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  mercantile  and  professional  pursuits,  he  devoted 
his  time  to  stock  raising,  into  the  mysteries  of  which  he  was  instructed  by  his  father  who 
was  an  expert  and  authority  on  the  subject.     On  the  death  of  his  father  the  entire  estate 
left  by  him  came  practically  under  Mr.  Watt's  control.     Although  the  development  of 
the  city  to  the  northward  has  shorn  the  Watt  estate  of  many  of  its  broad  acres,  sold  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  the  inroads  of  the  resident  section,  the  farms  are  still  of  large  pro- 
portions and  afford  ample  scope  for  the  department  of  agriculture  to  which  they  are  de- 
voted.    Mr.  Watt  has  had  great  success  in  raising   South  Down  and  Merino  sheep,  and 
his  breed  of  Shetland  ponies  have  proved  prize  winners  at  a  number  of  agricultural  fairs. 
He  has  also  done  much  to  improve  the  breed  of  American  trotting  horses  and  thorough- 
breds, his  exhibits   of  both  winning  blue  ribbons  at  many  county  fairs  and  horse  shows, 
and  giving  him  a  national  renown.     Coincident  with  Mr.  Watt's  entry  into  man's  estate 
began  the  wonderful  development  of  that  part  of  New  York  City  lying  north  of  Central 
Park.     In   this   development,  which   has,  perhaps,   had  no   parallel  in   the   history    of 
modern  cities,  Mr.  Watt,  being  to  the  manor  born,  has  taken  the  keenest  interest  and  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  no  one  lives  who  is  more  loyal  to  this  new  section  of  the  metropolis 
or  more  solicitous  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  its  residents.     Not  the  least  remark- 
able feature  of  the  rapid  development  of  Harlem  was  the  growth  of  business  in  that  sec- 
tion.    This  in  time  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  necessitate  an  increase  in  banking 
facilities  and  led  to  the  organization  of  a  number  of  banks.     The  establishment  of  these 
institutions   at   such    a   distance    from   the   old  monetary  center'  of  the   city    in   and 
near  Wall  St.  was  an  innovation  which  at  first  drew  smiles  from  those  financiers  wedded 
to  the  old-fashioned  traditions  as  to  the  concentration  of  business  in  certain   quarters- 
Left  to  themselves,  however,  the  newly  founded  institutions  met  a  legitimate  need  and 
were  soon  on  a  soirnd  basis  and  in  a  flourishing  condition.     One  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these,  if  not  the  chief  in  importance,  is  the  Mount  Morris  Bank  at  the  corner  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-fifth  St.  and  Fourth  Avenue  and  near  Mount  Morris  Park,  a  location 
which  is  to-day,  practically,  in  the  very  center  of  a  thriving  business  section,  virtually  in- 
dependent of,  although  intimately  connected  with,  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  in  population, 
wealth,  and  extent  and  variety  of  commercial  interests,  the  equal  of  many  flourishing 
American  cities  of  the  first  rank.     Mr.  Watt  was   chosen  a   member  of  the  Board    of 
Directors  of  this  bank  in  1897,  a    few  years  after   its  organization.     His  attention  being 
thus  drawn  in  a  special  manner  to  monetary  affairs  he  made  a  study  of  finance  and  bank- 
ing and  the  knowledge  acciuired,  supplemented  by  his  native  shrewdness,  good-judgment 
and  excellent  sense,  gave  his  opinions  so  much  weight  that  his  associates  chose  him  to 
the  office  of  vice-president.     In  this  capacity  he  demonstrated  his  ability  and  fitness  to 
supervise  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  and  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  bank  in  May,  1898,  was  in  obedience  to  the  wishes,  not  only  of  his  fellow  directors,  but 
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alsoof  the  whole  body  of  stock-holders,  representing  the  leading  business  and  social  elements 
of  Iliirletn  and  contiguous  sections  of  the  city.  Mr.  Watt's  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Mount  Morris  Bank,  since  becoming  its  executive  head,  has  fully  justified  his  selection  for 
this  responsible  position.  The  annual  report  covering  the  fiscal  year  from  May,  1898,  to 
May,  1899,  shows  that  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  President  Watt's  management  the 
number  of  depositors  in  the  bank  had  been  largely  augmented  (and  now  number  five 
thousand)  while  the  deposits  had  been  increased  by  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars,  and  now  exceed  two  millions.  The  capital  of  the  Mount  Morris  Bank — two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars— may  appear  small  in  comiiarison  with  that  of  city  banks 
doing  a  large  out-of-town  business.  Nevertheless,  it  is  entirely  adequate  for  i)resent  needs 
and  equals  that  of  the  most  successful  bank  in  America:  the  world  renowned  Chemical 
Bank,  the  stock  of  which  by  judicious  and  conservateve  management  has  been  advanced  in 
value  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  four  thousand  dollars  a  share,  and  would  bring  in  the 
open  market  probably  as  much  as  five  thousand,  if  offered  for  sale.  Recently  one  of  the 
great  banks  of  the  city,  the  National  Park  Bank,  noting  the  marked  success  of  the  Mount 
Morris  Bank  acquired  a  large  but  not  controlling  interest  in  it.  This  conection  cannot  but 
prove  of  material  advantage  to  both  institutions.  Mr.  Watt  has  worked  in  harmony 
with  this  strong  affiliation  and  no  better  proof  of  his  success  and  of  the  impregnability  of 
the  Mount  Morris  Bank  can  be  given  than  is  afforded  by  a  glance  at  a  list  of  tlae  names  of 
those  who  have  consented  to  serve  its  Board  of  Directors  under  his  presidency.  The 
complete  list  of  Officers  and  Directors  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1899,  is  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Thomas  L.  Watt;  Vice  President,  Edward  H.  Landon;  Cashier,  Fred'k  W.  Liver- 
more,  Assistant  Cashier,  Fred'k  M.  Spencer;  Directors,  Thos.  L.  Watt,  Richard  Dela- 
field,  Wm.  Morton  Grinnell,  August  Belmont,  W.  Rockhill  Potts,  Herman  Oelrichs, 
Geo.  B.  Brown,  Jesse  G.  Keys,  Edward  E.  Poor,  John  McQuade,  Henry  Martpiand 
Henry  Payne  Whitney,  George  S.  Hart,  Thomas  H.  Newman,  Frank  B.  Poor, 
George  F.  Vietor,  Fred'k  W.  Livermore,  Edward  H.  Landon,  Stuyvesant  Fish,  John 
E.  Borne,  Sidney  Dillon  Ripley,  Francis  E.  Ai)pleton,  Aaron  S.  Thomas,  Frank 
Russack,  and  Edward  C.  Holt.  These  gentlemen  are  among  the  best  known  in 
the  city,  many  of  them  being  prominently  connected  with  leading  institutions 
and  vested  with  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  several  having  the 
highest  standing  as  financiers.  In  every  business  sense,  a  typically  strong  body  of  men, 
this  Board  represents  also  the  highest  intellectttal  and  social  circles  of  the  city.  Its  mem- 
bers are  warm  personal  friends  of  President  Watt,  a  nttmber  being  accpiaintances  from 
childhood  and  several  his  associates  in  other  spheres  of  effort.  Mr.Watt  possesses  many 
personal  attribtttes  which  tmdotibtedly  have  gi-eat  weight  in  popttlarizing  the  institution 
of  which  he  is  the  executive  head.  Manly  in  looks  and  bearing,  genial  in  temperament, 
gifted  with  the  faculty  of  placing  at  ease  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him,  and  capable 
of  transacting  a  great  amount  of  business  without  fuss  or  weariness,  his  very  personality 
inspires  a  confidence  which  his  admitted  integrity  and  high  sense  of  honor  speedily  con- 
firm. All  through  life  Mr.Watt  has  been  devoted  to  athletic  sports.  He  is  a  crack  whip  and 
an  expert  yachtsman  and  as  such  is  known  far  and  wide.  He  has  entered  with  enthusi- 
asm into  many  projects  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  stock-raising  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  recent  years  has  beeen  prominently  identified  with  the  Horse  Shows  so 
brilliantly  successful  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  in  each  of  which  he  holds 
membership.  He  is  also  connected  with  a  number  of  other  organizations,  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  Metropolitan  Mtisettm  of  Art,  the  American  Yacht  Cltib,  the  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Club,the  Westchester  Racing  Associatioa,the  Stiburban  Riding  and  Driving  Club  and 
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the  Democratic  Club.  He  has  awideacquamtance  with  public  men  and  the  general  public, 
and  his  popularity  as  a  citizen,based  on  attractive  personal  qualities  and  solid  characteristics 
as  a  citizen,  rivals  his  reputation  as  a  successful  business  man,  bank-officer  and  financier. 
Mr.  Watt  married,  in  Miss  1888,  Annie  S.  Gary,  daughter  of  Alanson  Gary,  a  well  known 
citizen  of  New  York.  Four  children  have  been  born  to  this  union,  viz.  Thomas  L.  Watt, 
Jr.,  Annie  Pinkney  Watt,  James  Lawrance  "Watt  and  Grace  Farrington  Watt,  all  now 
living. 


WILLIAM  T.  SAMPSON. 

William  Thomas  Sampson,  Rear  Admiral  United  States  Navy,  Ghief  of  Court  of  Inquiry 
on  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  battleship  Maine,  United  States  Commissioner  in 
the  evacuation  of  Cuba,  and  Commander  of  the  Sfjuadron  which  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  under  Admiral  Gervera  outside  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  Cuba,  in  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can war,  was  born  at  Palmyra,  New  York,  February  9,  1840,  eldest  son  of  James  and 
Hannah  Walker  Sampson.  His  early  years  were  passed  in  his  native  town,  where,  at  the 
age  of  eight,  he  began  his  education  in  the  public  schools.  Even  in  those  days  his  char- 
acter and  habits  gave  ])romise  of  his  distinction  in  after  life;  he  was  a  self-reliant  boy, 
foremost  in  every  sport,  and  filled  also  with  ambition  to  excel  in  study  and  manly  activi- 
ties. Before  his  twelfth  year  he  was  working  regularly,  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm, 
and  doing  general  chores,  meantime  taking  employment  at  splitting  wood,  or  raking  hay, 
in  order  to  make  and  lay  by  money  for  a  higher  education.  Nor  were  his  efforts  unre- 
warded. On  September  4,  1857,  he  received  an  appointment  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  the  motion  of  Congressman,  E.  B.  Morgan,  of  New  York. 
Throughout  his  course,  he  displayed  marked  aptitude,  especially  in  mathematics  and  scien- 
tific branches,  and  after  his  graduation,  in  1860,  was  assigned  to  his  first  active  duty,  as  watch 
officer  on  the  frigate,  Potomac,  Throughout  the  stirring  years  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was 
constantly  on  duty,  filling  one  important  post  after  another,  and  securing  rapid  promotion. 
In  1861,  he  was  commissioned  master;  on  July  16,  1862,  lieutenant,  and  during  the  suc- 
ceeding year  (1862-63)  served  on  the  practice  ship  JoJm  Adams.  In  1864  he  was  assigned 
to  the  iron  clad  Potopsco  as  executive  oflicer,  and  during  the  following  year  saw  active 
service  with  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  harbor  had  been  thoroughly  mined  by  the  Confederates  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
fleet,  and  this  fact  had  caused  Admiral  Dahlgren,  its  Commander,— unwilling  to  risk  his 
ships  and  men — to  delay  month  after  month  the  expected  assault  on,  and  capture  of  the 
city.  On  January  15,  1865,  the  Potapsco  received  orders  to  enter  the  harbor,  destroy  the 
mines  and  torpedoes,  and  clear  the  way  for  the  proposed  advance  of  the  other  ships. 
Her  appearance  was  a  signal  for  a  furious  fire  from  all  directions  by  the  Confederate  bat- 
teries and  sharp-shooters,  and  Lieut.  Sampson,  ordering  the  crew  below,  stood  on  the 
bridge  almost  alone.  The  vessel  held  steadily  in  her  course  until,  at  a  point  half  way  be- 
tween Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie, she  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  sub-marine  tor- 
pedo, and  went  to  the  bottom  within  two  minutes.  Out  of  her  crew  of  one  hundred  men, 
seventy-five  were  lost,  and  Sampson  himself,  lifted  bodily  into  the  air,  was  throw^n  over 
thirty  yards  from  the  scene  of  this  disaster.  When  picked  up  by  a  boat  from  one  of  the 
other  shi]xs,  he  was  as  calm  as  though  he  had  been  on  a  swimming  excursion  in  the  brooks 
of  his  native  county,  and  sustained  such  slight  injuries  that  he  was  able  to  report  for 
duty  next  day.     Later  in  the  same  year,  he  was  assigned  to  the  steam  frigate  Colorado, 
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flag-ship  of  Admiral  Goldsborough  on  the  European  station,  where  he  continued  in  con- 
stant service  during  tlie  next  two  years.  On  July  25,  186G,  he  was  commissioned  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander, and  toward  the  close  of  18U7  was  ordered  home,  and  attached  to  the 
[J.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  as  an  instructor  in  natural  philosophy,  and  was  made 
head  of  the  department  during  1869-70.  In  January  1871,  lie  was  detailed  as  executive 
officer  of  the  Congri'ss,  Captain  II.  K.  Davenport,  and  was  sent  on  special  service  to  Green- 
land, bearing  supplies  and  provisions  for  the  arctic  explorer,  Hall.  Later,  in  the  same 
ship,  he  was  attached  to  the  European  squadron,  and  afterwards  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  third-rate  cruiser  Alert,  and  commissioned  Commander  on  August  9,  1874. 
During  1876-78  he  was  again  attached  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  as  head  of 
the  department  of  physics  and  chemistry.  In  the  sumnier  of  1878,  he  accompanied  the 
expedition  under  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  visible 
in  Wyoming  Territory,  on  July  29th.  From  1879  to  1882  Sampson  commanded  the  Swatara 
of  the  Asiatic  Squadron,  and  was  afterward  for  three  years  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
International  Prime  Meridian  and  Time  Conference,  in  1884.  He  was  assigned  to  torpedo 
duty  as  a  member  of  theBoajd  of  Fortifications  and  Defenses  in  1885,  and  during  the  next 
two  years  was  occupied  in  this  service.  He  was  again  attached  to  the  Naval  Academy 
during  1886-90,  this  time  as  Superintendent.  In  March,  1889,  he  was  promoted  Captain, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  a  delegate  for  the  United  States  to  the  International  Maritime 
Conference  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1891  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  cruiser 
San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific  Station,  and  after  a  service  of  one  year  there,  was  ordered  to 
Washington  as  chief  of  Bureau  of  Naval  Ordinance.  In  1897  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  battleship  Iowa,  then  one  of  the  most  splendid  vessels  in  the  American 
Navy,  continued  in  this  position  until  promoted  to  acting  Rear- Admiral  in  command  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Sciuadron,  just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain.  He  came 
conspicuously  into  ]Hiblic  notice  as  President  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  on  the  destruction 
of  the  battleship  Maine,  on  February  15,  1898.  The  Court  was  appointed  two  days  later, 
and  in  addition  to  Capt.  Sami)son,  was  composed  of  Capt.  F.  E.  Chadwick  and  Lieut. 
Commander  W.  P.  Potter  of  the  New  York,  and  Lieut.  Commander  Adolph  Marixofthe 
Vernwnf,  the  latter  acting  as  Judge  Advocate.  This  commission  i)roceeded  direct  to 
Havana  Harbor  on  the  revenue  cutter  Fern,  and  there  conducted  a  series  of  elaborate  ex- 
aminations of  the  wrecked  battleship  and  heard  the  testimony  of  numerous  experts  and 
witnesses,  including  Capt.  C.  D.  Sigsbee,  former  Commander,  and  Gen.  Fitshugh  Lee,  U. 
S.  Consul  General  in  Cuba.  The  report,  comi)leted  on  March  19th,  and  delivered  to  the 
President  on  March  25th,  declared  that  the  catastrophe  was  due  to  the  explosion  of  a  sub- 
marine mine  or  torpedo,  but  declined  to  fix  the  responsibility.  The  refusal  of  the 
United  States  government  to  accede  to  Sjiain's  reipiest  for  a  joint,  commission  of  inciuiry, 
had  meantime,  angered  the  Si^aniards,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  long  delay  of  the 
Sampson  court  and  its  final  decision  was  construed  by  many  Americans  to  indicate  a 
dilatory  and  complacent  policy.  The  Government  was,  however,  silently  but  surely 
bending  every  effort  to  increasing  its  armaments  and  defenses,  and  when  the  findings  of 
the  Court  were  submitted  to  Congress,  on  March  28tli,  preparations  for  war  were  begun  in 
earnest.  So  strong  was  the  agitation  in  the  public  press  and  in  both  Houses  of  the 
National  Legislature,  tliat  little  more  than  a  week  later,  on  April  7tii,  a,  joint  committee  of 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia  and 
Italy  waited  on  President  McKinley  and  communicated  the  earnest  desire  of  their  respect- 
ive governments  tliat  the  growing  ditficulties  be  amicably  adjusted.     On  the  18th,  Spain 
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addressed  a  note  to  tiie  Powers,  protesting  innocence  of  tlie   charges  of  cruelty  to  the 
Cubans  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine,  and  asserting  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  she  surrender  her  sovereignty  over  Cuba;  on  the  20th,  the  ultimatum  of  the  United 
States,  demanding  the  relinquishment  of  all  claims  to  Cuba  and  the  Avithdrawal  of  the 
forces  within  three  days,  was  forwarded  to  Madrid,  and  the  same  day,  the  Spanish  Minister 
in  Washington,    Senor  Polo   Bernabe  demanded  his  passports.     In  the  meanwhile,Samp- 
son,  commissioned  Commodore  and  named  acting  Rear- Admiral, had  been  appointed  Com- 
mander of  the  United  States  fteet  stationed  at  Key  West,  as  successor  to  Rear- Admiral 
Montgomery  Sicard,  with  orders  to  mobilize  the  Squadron  and  prepare  for  action  on  short 
notice.     'J'his  work  was  performed  with  faithfulness  and  dispatch,  although,  owing  to 
the  rigid  censorship  established  on  all  communcations  from  Key  West  and  the  mistaken 
report  that  a  pov,^eifnl  fleet  of  torpedo  boats  was  making  its  way  across  the  Atlantic,  con- 
siderable anxiety  was  felt  and  expressed  over  the  apparent  delay  in  taking  decisive  action. 
Finally,  on  the  morning  of  April  •22nd,  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  and  actual  hostilities  began  by 
the  capture  of  the  Spanish  ship  Pedro  and  the  Frencli  bark  Bonaventurn.     The  Port  of 
Havana  was  forthwith  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blocade.     War  was  declared  by  Spain 
on  the  24th,  and  on  the  following  day  by  the  United  States,  and  on  the  27th,  our  ships 
for  the  first  time  participated  in  actual  warfare  in  the  bombardment  of  Matanzas.     On 
this  occasion  Sampson's  flagship,  the  New  York,  together  with  the  cruiser  Cincinnati  and 
the  Monitor  Puril:an,\)om.havded  the  Spanish  defences  for  several  hours,  effectually  silenc- 
ing them  without  incurring  loss  or  injury.     The  loss  to  the  enemy  was  not  ascertained, 
although  Captain  General  Blanco,  with  characteristic  braggadocio,  reported  the  killed  as 
"one  mule."     On  April  29th,   the  New    Foj-A:  silenced  the  fortifications  at  Port  Cabanas, 
also  firing  into  a  troop  of  Spanish  cavalry,  and  on  May  11th,  the  Wilmington,  Hudson  and 
Windsor  engaged  the  batteries  at  Cardenas  in  the  vain  eflbrt  to  cut  the  cable.     Ensign 
Worth  Bcigley,  the  first  American  ofiicer  killed  in  the  war,  here  lost  his  life.     The  con- 
tinued reports  of  the  approach  cf  the  Spanish  Squadron  under  Admiral  Cervera,  which 
had  sailed  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  on  April  30th,  caused  the  dispatch  of  Sampson's 
fighting  ships,  the  A^^^w  York,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Puritan,  Mai/floirer,  Cincinnati  and  Marblehead 
to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  on  May  4th.     Arriving  on  the  12th,  they  bombarde<l  the  batteries 
for  three  hours,  and  then,  not  finding  the  Spanish  fleet,  as  expected,  withdrew.     Cervera 
was  reported  at  Martiniciue,  in  the  Windward  Islands,  on  May  13th,  the  very  day  the 
''Flying  Squadron  "  under  Commodore  Winfield  S.  Schley  had  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads, 
with  orders  to  make  for  Southern  Cuba,  via  the  Yucatan  Passage;  Sampson,  meantime, 
seeking  the  same  destination  through  the  Windward  Passage.     The  Spanish  fteet  having 
been  reported  at  Curaco,  ofl'the  A'enezuelan  Coast,  on  May  14th,  Schley,  working  on  the 
supposition  that  Cienfuegos  was  his  logical  destination,  delayed  outside  the  harbor  there 
for  two  days,  and  then,  on  more  reliable  advices  made  for  Santiago,  where,  as  was  subse- 
quently ascertained,  Cervera  had  arrived  on  May  19th.     Here  on  June  1st,  Sampson,  just 
arrived  from  Porto  Rico,  assumed  command  of  the  entire  Squadron,  and  at  once  instituted 
a  rigid  blockade  of  the  harbor,  which  was  maintained  without  interruption  for  over  a  month. 
The  fear  that  the  Spaniards  should  attempt  an  exit  by  night  and  succeed  in  breaking 
through  the  crescent  of  battle  ships  and  cruisers,  led  Sampson,  on  the  night  of  June  3d, 
to  dispatch  Lieutenant  Richmond  P.  Hcbson  with  a  crew  of  six  men  to  sink  the  collier 
Merrimac  across  the  narrow  channel,  leading  into  the  harbor.     This  gallant  deed  was  suc- 
cessfully aceomi)lished,  although  the  vessel  was  not  sunk  so  as  to  completely  block  the 
channel,  and  Hobson  and  his  men  then  surrendered  themselves  to  the   Spanish   Com- 
mander.    On  June  Gth,  the  American  fleet  shelled  the  fortifications  outside  Santiago  Har- 
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bor,  and  frequently  during  the  succeeding  month  repeated  the  assault,  both  with  the  great 
guns  of  the  battleships  and  cruisers  and  with  the  terrible  dynamite  tubes  of  tlie  Vesuvius. 
However,  the  re]wrt  tliat  Lieut.  Hobson  and  his  companiors  had  been  confined  in  Fort 
Morro  delayed  the  contemplated  work  of  destruction.     The  5th  Army  Corj)S  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Shaffer,  consisting  of  28,000  men,  including  a  signal  corps  and  engineers, 
sailed  from  Tampa,  Florida,  on  June  7th,  to  enter  the  land  compaign  against  Santiago,  and 
on  the  10th,  a  force  of  800  marines  from  the  fleet  were  landed  at  a  point  on  Guanfcanamo 
Bay  to  prepare  a  base  for  the  expected  troops.     These  did  not  arrive  until  the   14th  and 
meantime  the  gallant  marines  had  had  several  severe  engagements  with  the  enemy .     The 
campaign  against  Santiago  by  both  land  and  sea  then  began,  although  the  great  difficultie-ii 
encountered  by  the  army  in  transporting  the  artillery,  and  the  inability  of  tlie  fleet  to  get 
the  range  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  bay,  delayed  decisive  action  day  after  day,  even  with 
almost  incessant  hostilities.     However,  the  slow  but  certain  advance  of  Shaf  tev's  troo])s 
and  the  alarming  iirospect  that  all  supi^lies  would  be  cut  off  from  the  beleaguered  city, 
made  Cervera's  position  daily  more  desperate,  and  that  he  would  soon  attempt  escape  was 
admitted  on  all  hands.     The  ships  of  Sampson's  squadron  had  explicit  orders  to  cover  any 
possible  emergency,  and  a  close  watch  was  kept  night  and  day.     At  this  juncture  Spain 
attempted  a  diversion  by  dispatching  Admiral  Camarawith  a  powerful  Heet  bound  osten- 
sibly for  the  Phillipines,  and  Commodore  J.  C.  Watson  was  ordered  to  prepare  to  follow 
him  with  the  cruisers  and  battleships  of  Sampson's  fleet,  so  soon  as  Cervera  should  be 
disposed  of.     Camara  actually  entered  the  Suez  Canal,  but  was  then  recalled,  evidently 
owing  to  the  report  that  an  American  fleet  was  about  to  visit  the  coast  cities  of  Spain.     On 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  July  3d,  1898,  Admiral  Cervera  made  his  long  expected  attempt  to 
escape,  not  under  cover  of  night,  as  would  have  better  comported  with  the  safety  of  his 
ships,  but  in  the  forenoon,  when,  as  was  known,  religious  services  were  being  held  on  all 
the  American  vessels .     His  spies,  evidently  mistaking   the  large  fleet  of  transports  off 
Guantanamo  for  the  American  cruisers  and  battleships,  had  reported  the  way  clear  toward 
the  West,  and  attempting  to  follow  this  false  advice,  he  was  utterly  defeated.     The  Span- 
iards steamed  out  in  single  file  at  full  speed,  the  Cristobal  Colon  in  the  lead,  and  so  soon 
as  the  lookout  of  the  Iowa  had  descried  them,  signals  were  run  up  and  the  powerful  ships 
Brookh/n,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Oretjon  and  Texas  wheeled  into  line,  following  the  enemy  closely 
and  pouring  in  an  incessant  and  destructive  fire.     The  two  torpedo  destroyers  Terror  and 
Pluton  were  disabled  by  the  gunboat  Gloucester,  Lieut.  Commander  Wainwright,  within 
four  miles  of  the  harbor  entrance,  i\\QMaria  Teresa,  disabled  by  a  twelve-inch  shell  from 
the  loica  ran  ashore  a  few  miles  further  on,  the  splendid  Viscaya  and  the  Oquendo  followed 
her  example  shortly  after,  only  the  Cristobal  Colon  persisted  in  the  effort  to  escape  for 
about  sixty  miles,  when  she  also  was  run  aground.     The  complete  destruction  of  the  fleet 
was  accomplished  within  fifty-eight  minutes.     In  this  fight,  unrivaled  in  history,  save  by 
Dewey's    gallant  figlit  in  Manila  Bay,  tlie  American  loss  was   but  one  killed  and  two 
wounded, while  the  Spaniards  counted  four  hundred  killed,  and  sixteen  hundred,  of  whom 
five   hundred   were    wounded,   taken  prisoners.     Admiral  Cervera  and    the    surviving 
Spanish  oflicers  were  received  on  board  the  American  vessels  with  the  honoi's  of  war,  and 
later   shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  held  i)risoners  at  Annapolis,  Md.     During  this 
famous  fight  Admiral  Sampson  was  some  miles  behind  in  the  Neio  York,  having  started  in 
the  early  morning  for  Siboney.     He  was,  however,  able  to  direct  the  fight  by  signals,  when 
ever  it  seemed  that  the  brave  Commanders  of  the  several  ships  needed  the  advice  of  their 
chief.     The  Spanish  ships  were  so  thorougidy  battered  to  pieces  that  all  attempts  to  save 
them  for  the  Americen  Navy  proved  unsuccessful.     After  the  battle  Sami)son  returned  to 
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his  post  outside  Santiago,  where  he  co-operated  with  Gen.  Shafter  in  the  bombardment  of 
the  city.  His  desire  to  figure  as  a  signatory  on  the  agreement  for  the  capitulation  was  re- 
fused by  General  Shafter.  On  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  Sampson  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Commission  to  arrange  for  the  evacuation  of  Havana,  which,  be- 
ing accomplished  on  January  1st,  1899,  he  returned  to  New  York.  On  January  16th,  1899, 
he  was  ordered  to  form  a  squadron  of  evolution,  composed  of  the  battleships  Indiana  and 
Texas,  the  cruisers  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago  and  Newark,  and  the  gunboat  Machias. 
and  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  Havana  Navy-yard  and  the  Southern  harbors  of 
Cuba,  with  a  view  to  establishing  coaling  stations  for  the  American  navy,  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  Cuban  independence.  In  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  services  to  his  country,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral.  He 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  most  profound  students  in  the  Navy.  Admi- 
ral Sampson  has  been  twice  married,  first  in  1862,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  David  Aldrich 
of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters:  Mrs.  Harrison  Scott,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Jack- 
son, Mrs.  Roy  C.  Smith,  and  Miss  Nannie  Sampson;  second,  in  1882,  to  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Burling,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons;  Ralph  and 
Harold.  He  resides  on  a  handsome  place  at  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  and  is  as  much  the 
hero  in  his  home  as  on  the  steel-clad  battleships  of  his  immortal  squadron. 


GEORGE  J.  OAPEWELL. 

Prominent  among  the  distinguished  and  successful  inventors  of  America,  whose 
genius  and  labors  have  given  to  the  world  a  number  of  machines  and  appliances  of  wide 
utility  and  of  the  highest  economic  value,  stands  George  Joseph  Capewell,  one  of  the 
corporators  and  Vice  President  and  Superintendent  of  "The  Capewell  Horse  Nail  Com- 
pany "  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  founder  of  "The  Capewell  Horse  Nail  Company  Lmt'd."  of 
London,  England,  and  President  of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Hart- 
ford. This  gentleman,  whose  patents  already  exceed  one  hundred  in  number,  was  born 
in  Birmingham,  England,  June  26, 1843,but  having  residedin  the  United  States  since  his  in- 
fancy is  practically  an  American  and  occupies  a  foremost  position  among  the  citizens  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  his  home  since  1890-  In  the  mother- country  the  family  has  long 
been  one  of  high  respectability,  its  representative  members  owning  estates,  bearing  coat- 
armor  and  being  classed  officially  with  the  gentry  of  the  realm.  Lineally  descended  from 
How  Capell  (ancient  orthography)  of  Hereford,  England,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a 
grandson  of  Mark  Capewell,  a  native  of  Dudley,  England,  and  Mary  Southall,  his  wife, 
a  native  of  Birmingham  Heath.  It  is  significant  in  view  of  the  transmission  of  tastes 
and  inclinations  by  heredity  that  William  Southall,  brother  of  the  lady  mentioned,  was  a 
manufacturer  of  horse-shoe  nails  by  hand,  in  Dudley.  George  Augustus,  and  Joseph 
Thomas  (sons  of  Mark  and  Mary  Capewell),  came  to  the  United  States  about  1842,  accom- 
panied by  their  families.  Mark  Anthony,  the  youngest  son  and  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  came  in  1844  and  was  joined  late  in  the  following  year  by  his  wife  (born  Jane  Eliza- 
beth Titcomb)  and  their  two  children,  Jane  Eliza  and  George  Joseph,  then  an  infant,  and 
settled  at  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  used 
by  sportsmen  and  athletes,  having  brought  witli  him  from  England  not  only  machinery 
and  tools  but  also  shot  tops,  powder  flasks,  etc.  His  partners  were  his  brothers 
who   were    then  engaged    in    other    business.     In    this    town     George    J.     Capewell 
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was   educated,    attending   lirst   the  district   schools   and   finishing  at   tlie    local   acad- 
emy.    Like  Howe,   Colt  and   others   who    have  achieved  fame   as  inventors,  he   had 
"ideas  in   his  head"   while   still  a  mere   boy.     Before  he  was  ten  years  of  age    he  de- 
veloped powers  of  observation  astonishing  in  one  so  young.     A  duty  which  often  fell  to 
him  was  that  of  taking  his  father's  horse  to  the  blacksmith's  to  be  shod.      To  the  aver- 
age boy  there  are  few  tasks  more  congenial.     The  patient  animals  in  the  hands  of  the 
sturdy  smiths,    the  glow  of  the  forge,  the  flying  sparks  from  the  anvil,  the  rythmic 
"  cliug-clang"'  of  the  hammer,  are  positively  fascinating.     Ordinarily  hours  pass  unnoticed 
in  watching  the  paring  of  the  frog,  and  the  making,  fltting  and  securing  of  the  shoe.     In 
those  days,  however,  the  nails,  too,  had  to  be  made   by  hand.     The  lad,  interested  like 
all  others  in  the  various  processes  passing  under  his  eye,  found  it  tedious  waiting    while 
this  particular  one  was  in  progress,  believing  that  it  was  a  waste  of  precious  time,  for   he 
had  the  wit  to  perceive  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  these  nails  by  machine.     The  im- 
pression grew  upon  him,  and  it  was  not  long  before   his   brain  was  busy  planning  the 
mechanism  by  which  it  might  be  accomplished.     The  thought  and  introspection  conse- 
quent upon  this  exercise  of  his  faculties  begot  in  him  the  desire  to  become   an  inventor. 
At   that  age,  of  course,  it  was  much  like  resolving  to  become  the  general  of  an  army 
or  President,  for  as  yet  there  existed  no  conception  of  what  the  resolve  im])lied  or  en- 
tailed.    This  was  awakened,    however,  when  the   would-be  inventor  was    first   shown 
through  the  Curtis  Woolen  Mills  at  Pomijeraug  by  his  father.     Amazed  at  what  he  saw, 
the  swift-flying  shuttle  in  i^articular  seeming  by  its  more  than  human  certainty  of  action 
to  taunt  his  unfolded  j^owers,  he  felt  like  an  untrained  swimmer  suddenly  cast  upon  the 
bosom  of  tlie  ocean;  and  even  before  his  ears  had  become   accustomed   to   the   whir  of 
the  machinery   he  had    arrived  at  the  painful  conclusion  that  the  world  of  mechanism 
was  much  too  far  advanced  for  his  comprehension.     And  just  here  is  where  the  genius 
differs  from  the  clod.     The  one   is  stimulated,  the  other  stupefied  by  the  shock.     Not- 
withstanding that  his  ambition  seemed  hopeless  of  gratification  young  Capewell  could 
not  escape  the  promptings  of  his  active  mind.     Become  a  mechanic,   these   said:  master 
the    principles  of  machinery;  and  then  see  what  you  can  do.     Long  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  begin  the  apprenticeship  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  delight  he  gave 
many  jiroofs  of  his  latent  powers.     For  boyish  amusement,  he  made  wooden  guns,  giving 
them  the  necessary  strength  to  resist  explosion   by  winding  them  with  cord — the    very 
principle  now  utilized  in  the  most  powerful  modern  ordinance;  he  devised  automatic  fish- 
hooks  that  clasped  the  fish;  and  to  make   a  cannon,  adequate  to  his  virile   tastes,   he 
drilled  the  projecting  end  of  a   shaft  in  his  father's  and  uncle's  mill,  by  holding  a  tool 
against  it  as  it  revolved  (a  method  since  ascertained  by  exi)erts  to  be  the  most  effective 
means   of  securing  a  i)erfect  result),  and  then  sawed  off"  the  required  length.     When    he 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  who, stricken  by  the  dread  New   England 
scou.rge — consumption,  died  in  1854,  after  eight  years  illness.     During  the  four  following 
years  he  paid  attention  to  his  studies  at  school  and  in  leisure  time  worked  for  his  uncles. 
In  the  Spring  of  1858  he  hired  out  as  a  farmer's  boy,  but  harsh  usage   and  the  uncon- 
genial toil  caused  him  to  register  a  vow  to  abandon  agriculture  as   a  vocation.    Machinery 
liad  always  interested  him  and  he  resolved  to  become  a  machinist.     When  he  was  about 
midway  in  his  sixteenth  year  the   opportunity  he  had  long  desired  came   to  him.     Capt. 
B.  F.  Curtis,  a  manufacturer  of  tliimbles  at  Woodbury, having  disposed  of  his  plant  and 
service  to  the  Seoville  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Waterbury,  was  arranging  to  remove 
it  thither  and  hiring  persons  to  assist  him,  when  it  occurred  to  him   to  give  young  Cape- 
well  a  chance.     Of  this  the  lad  gladly  availed  himself  and  bidding  good-bye  to  his  home 
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he  entered  upon  his  task  with  jubilant  heart.  Capt.  Curtis  noting'  his  enthusiasm,  and 
moreover  observing  that  he  was  naturally  gifted  in  mechanics,  retained  his  services 
and  very  shortly  placed  him  in  a  good  position  in  the  department  of  the  Scoville  works 
over  which  he  had  charge.  It  should  be  noted  that  his  father  having  been  dead  four 
years  the  boy  was  free  to  act  and  think  for  himself.  He  appreciated  Mr.  Curtis'  interest 
in  him  and  repaid  it  faithfully  by  attention  to  his  tasks  with  the  result  that  in  a  few 
years  he  was  a  competent  machinist  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished and  what  it  was  desired  to  accomplish.  In  January,  18G0,  he  was  fortunately 
drawn  to  a  position  under  Mr.  Charles  W.Johnson.who  was  considered  at  that  time  the  lead- 
ing mechanic  and  builder  of  fine  machinery  in  Waterbury,  and  with  whom  he  remained 
with  great  advantage  to  himself  until  August,  1862,  when,  with  Mr.  Johnson's  cordial 
approvaland  good  wishes,  he  accepted  the  very  responsible  position  of  mechancial  superin- 
tendent of  the  cloth  and  fancy  button  department  of  the  Cheshire  Manufacturing 
Company,  a  concern  which  was  carrying  on  a  prosperous  buisness  at  Cheshire,  Conn. 
Although  not  of  age  when  invested  with  this  charge  he  proved  not  only  competent  but 
worthy;  and  wdth  excellent  judgment  invested  of  his  earnings  in  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany, which,  he  still  holds  as  a  good  investment.  In  1870  he  employed  a  por- 
tion of  his  savings  in  starting  a  business  on  his  own  account,  taking  up  the 
manufacture  of  button-fastening  machine-wrenches  and  articles  in  light  hardware 
including  the  giant  nail-puller.  This  last  proved  very  successful  and  being  soaght 
by  capital  was  sold  in  1873  that  is  the  patent  and  that  part  of  the  business  which 
Mr.Capewell  was  transacting  at  that  time.  He  continued  to  carry  on  the  remainder 
of  his  business  and  during  the  ensuing  eight  years  derived  considerable  advantage  and 
profit  from  it.  Still,  some  of  these  years,  it  is  said,  were  the  hardest  of  his  life.  The 
magnificent  showing  in  the  mechanic  arts  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Pliiladelphia, 
in  1876,  aroused  no  beholder  to  greater  enthusiasm  than  Mr.  Capewell.  All  his  boyhood's 
dreams  of  becoming  an  inventor  were  brought  back  to  him  vividly  and  he  resolved  anew 
to  apply  himself  to  invention.  Avenues  without  number  seemed  to  invite  his  efforts 
and  while  pondering  which  to  enter  upon  it  was  borne  in  on  him  that  the  something  that 
would  always  be  needed  and  that  from  its  short  life  would  require  most  frequent  renew- 
al— giving  good  profit  because  of  its  regular  and  persistent  employment — was  his  old 
bete-noir  when  waiting  in  the  blacksmith's  as  a  boy,  viz.  the  horse-shoe  nail.  Here  was 
a  field  of  large  promise;  and  to  make  it  his  own  he  bent  all  the  powers  of  his  genius  and  skill. 
The  task  he  set  himself  to  perform  was  the  production  of  an  automatic  machine  for  turn- 
ing out  such  nails  of  the  very  best  form,  finish,  and  consistency,  of  great  tensile  strength, 
combined  with  a  high  degree  of  ductility,  yet  sufficiently  rigid  to  permit  of  their  being 
easily  driven  into  the  hardest  hoof.  In  1880,  after  four  years  of  incessant  experiment  and 
many  bitter  disappointments  and  failures,  he  produced  a  practical  automatic  machine  of 
commercial  value.  During  these  years  several  of  the  machines  which  he  built  proved 
worthless  when  put  in  operation  and  had  to  be  consigned  to  the  junk  room;  one  of  them, 
a  pondei'ous  construction  that  cost  seven  thousand  dollars  and  years  of  patient  toil  was 
consigned  as  a  whole  to  the  melting  furnace.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  worse  were  the 
taunts  and  jeers  of  ignorant  busy-bodies  who  made  no  secret  of  their  joy  at  his  repeated 
discomfiture  and  openly  jn'ofessed  pity  for  the  family  of  the  man  who,  they  were  pleased 
to  believe,  had  at  last  met  his  match.  His  devoted  wife  and  respectful  children,  however, 
though  trembling,  stood  nobly  and  loyally  by  him  through  the  ordeal.  Many  of  his  friends, 
for  the  sake  of  that  wdfe  and  family  and  his  own  good,  as  they  thought,  pleaded  with  him 
to  abandon  the  idea,  ajjparently  so  hopeless  of  realization.     But  neither  jeers  nor  prayers, 
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nor  repeated  disappointment,  nor  the  loss  of  time  or  money,  sufficed  to  move  this  deter- 
mined man.  With  compressed  lip  and  glowing  eye  he  toiled  on,  his  brain  a-whirl  with 
thought  and  down  deep  in  his  soul  the  settled  conviction  that  the  end  must  be  success. 
With  each  new  disappointment  his  resolve  to  succeed  became  stronger  and  although  his 
health  became  impaired,  and  dollar  after  dollar  of  his  means  and  earnings  in  other  direct- 
ions were  absorbed,  he  pluckily  toiled  on,  conscious  that  failure  meant  the  loss  of  every 
dollar  he  had  expended  as  well  as  a  blighted  life.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  him  and  a 
joyous  one  for  his  loved  ones  when  the  perfected  machine  was  taken  from  his  factory  at 
Cheshire  to  the  works  of  J.  L.  Howard  &  Co.  of  Hartford,  for  exhibition  to  interested 
caintalists.  At  this  point  the  critics  in  the  company  organized,  detected  in  the  machine 
what  they  asserted  might  be  considered  an  infringement  of  another  nail  pointer  although 
as  a  fact  it  was  not.  However,  there  was  no  alternative  and  so  the  inventor  took  the  ma- 
chine to  his  old  works  in  Cheshire,  and  commenced  again  and  changed  over  the  pointer. 
It  cost  him  a  round  sum  of  money  to  do  this,  and  about  six  months  time,  and  hard  work 
and  much  anxiety,  for  fear  the  subscribers  to  the  stock  would  die  or  back  out.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1881,  "The  Capewell  Horse  Nail  Company  "  was  organized  and  began  building  its 
machinery.  After  two  years,  larger  i)remises  being  demanded,  removal  was  made  to 
shops  at  13o  Sheldon  street,  Hartford,  where  the  manufacture  was  conducted  for  about 
ten  years.  But  even  though  Mr.  Capewell  had  disposed  of  all  other  business  and  was 
devoting  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  new  venture,  both  he  and  the  other  stock- 
holders in  the  company  learned  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to  wealth  in  the  Jiorse-nail 
business.  As  competition  was  still  dangerously  inimical  to  profit,  Mr.  Capewell  resolute- 
ly declined  to  receive  any  salary  or  to  present  any  bill  for  expenses,  until  the  company 
had  attained  a  sound  and  paying  basis — a  resolve  that  cost  him  nearly  seven  years  of  the 
hardest  lal»or  and  disappointments  of  his  life.  All  this  time  he  not  only  worked  for 
nothing  but  actually  relimiuished  twenty  five  thousand  dollars  of  his  prospective  profits 
to  secure  a  further  investment  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  meantime  he  toiled 
on  and  effected  a  number  of  improvements  in  his  invention,  and  after  about  seven  years 
labor  brought  it  to  its  present  perfection,  enabling  it  to  defy  competition  and  to  reap  large 
profits  for  those  who  had  risked  their  money  in  putting  it  into  operation.  During  these 
long  years  of  hopeful  toil  the  lessons  of  his  early  training  were  not  lost  upon  him  and  in 
the  darkest  hours  he  was  buoyed  up  by  the  conviction  that  at  length  the  sun  would 
burst  forth  in  splendor  from  behind  the  clouds.  Finally  he  brought  the  machine  up  to  a 
capacity  of  over  one  hundred  nails  a  minute.  A  new,  much  lai'ger  and  more  fully  equip- 
ped plant  was  built  near  Colt's  Armory  at  Governor  and  Charter  Oak  streets,  Hartford, 
and  Avas  formally  inaugurated  with  fitting  ceremonies  on  June  26,  1893,  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  Mr.  Capewell's  birth,  his  only  son,  George  J.  Capewell,  Jr.,  a  boy  of  about 
sixteen  yeai-s,  starting  the  engine  on  this  glad  occasion.  The  capital  of  the  American 
company,  originally  $200,000  has  been  increased  to  $400,000;  and  that  of  the  English 
Company  at  Milwell  Docks,  London,  founded  in  1889,  is  £110,000,  sterling.  For  some 
years  past  the  output  of  the  American  comjiany  has  exceeded  that  of  all  its  competitors 
in  the  United  States,  combined.  It  wMjuld  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Capewell  machine.  It  is  the  only  automatic  machine  in  the  world  that  makes  perfect  horse 
nails,  complete.  Other  inventors  have  essayed  to  produce  machines  capable  of  doing 
this  but  have  failed  to  reach  the  point  of  perfection  attained  by  Mr.  Capewell — some  have 
died  while  making  the  eltbrt,  others  have  gone  insane  in  an  endeavor  to  avoid  its  marvel- 
lous efliciency.  It  needs  to  be  said  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it  in  operation  that  a  steel 
rod  is  fed  into  one  end  of  the  machine  out  of  which,  at  the  other  end,  comes  one  hundred 
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and  ten  finished  horse  nails  per  minute,  or  sixty-six  thousand  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The 
machine  performs  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  operations  per  minute,  or  seventeen 
distinct  operations  on  each  nail  manufactured.  It  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  great- 
est marvels  of  manufacturing  mechanism  in  use  at  the  present  day,  has  completely  revo- 
lutionized the  manufacture  of  horse  nails, and  is  the  crowning  triumph  of  its  inventor  and 
has  made  his  name  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Introduced  into  Great  Briton  in  1889 
the  Capewell  process  and  machine  aroused  deep  interest.  Wherever  exhibited  the  press 
was  outspoken  in  their  praise,  newspapers  and  technical  journals  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales  recording  with  apparent  amazement  the  wonderful  workings  of  these 
matchless  machines,  four  of  which,  tended  by  a  boy, produced  larger  and  better  results  than 
twelve  furnaces,  twelve  forging  machines,  twelve  skilled  workmen,  three  supervising  ex- 
perts and  ten  finishing  machines  operated  by  ten  women,  under  the  old  method.  The 
Financial  World  of  London  after  complimenting  the  marvelous  ingenuity  of  the 
Yankee  inventor  declared  that  "the  machine  itself  works  with  a  precision  that  a  spec- 
tator would  describe  as  almost  instinctively  intelligent."  The  South  Wales  Daily 
News  of  June  29th  1889,  speaking  of  the  exhibit  of  Capewell  machines  says;  "the 
nails  produced  by  the  Capewell  machine  are  superior  to  all  other  nails  in  uniform- 
ity, finish,  tensile  strength,  and  holding  power  in  the  clinch,  and  are  particularly 
free  from  a  fault  found  with  all  other  (horse)  nails,  i.  e.  liability  to  fracture 
under  the  head.  The  head  can  also  be  shaped  to  any  pattern  desired.  Every  nail  is  not 
only  of  the  same  temper  throughout  itself,  but  is  exactly  of  the  same  temper  and  hard- 
ness as  all  its  fellows,  a  point  strongly  desired  and  appreciated  by  farriers.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  ioxmiS.  that  by  the  Capewell  process  "  the  waste  material  in  the  production 
does  not  reach  ten  per  cent, "  which  is  but  half  or  a  third  of  the  waste  by  other  methods. 
Of  the  Capewell  horse  nails  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  won  the  highest  award  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  in  Chicago,  in  18D3,  and  at  the  Midwinter  International 
Exposition,  at  San  Francisco;  being  pronounced  by  juries  and  experts  "  the  best  horse- 
nails  in  the  world,"  Mr.  Capewell  spent  a  fortune  in  perfecting  his  nail  machines.  He 
received  no  aid,  mechanical  or  finaneial,  until  his  machines  were  perfected  and  on  a  pay- 
ing basis.  His  faith  in  his  ability  to  succeed  never  failed  him  and  when  the  machine 
worked  satisfactorily  his  optimism  won  capital  to  form  and  maintain  a  company,  even 
though  it  was  known  that  financial  results  could  only  flow  from  perfect  success.  Mr. 
Oapewell's  labors  as  an  inventor  are  more  than  commonly  extensive.  Not  only  has  lie 
invented  the  nail  machine  and  a  large  number  of  others  which  are  auxiliary  to  it,  but  he 
has  taken  out  over  one  hundred  patents  in  other  lines,  in  this  and  other  countries,  several 
of  which  have  served  as  the  foundation  for  large  corporations.  Among  these  may  be 
named  the  "Capewell  giant  nail-puller"  and  the  "Capewell  self- fastening  Cone  button." 
Mr.  Capewell  has  studied  rapid  transit  with  practical  results.  His  investigations  are 
now  devoted  to  obtaining  a  marked  increase  of  speed  with  absolute  safety.  His  railroad 
inventions  include  " trucks,  "  "electric  trucks,"  "  special  L  road  trucks,"  "atmospheric 
resistance  devices, "  for  stopping  rapid-transit  cars;  and  some  fifty  other  apiDliances  or 
improvements  for  Eail  Road  cars,  tracks,  etc.  He  is  also  an  inventor  of  an ti -friction  roll- 
er bearings.  His  first  invention  was  a  self-fastening  button,  patented  in  180G,  and  a  suc- 
ces  to  this  day.  He  was  the  pioneer  patentee  of  revolving  wheel  fenders  for  carriages. 
He  has  invented  a  machine  for  forming  glass  buttons  and  ornaments  and  also  one  for  at- 
taching buttons  to  clothing;  and  cne  for  grinding  and  polishing  glass  buttons — taking  the 
place  of  seventy-five  hands.  Minor  inventions  of  great  value  are  his  giant  nail-puller; 
his  instrument  for  driving  tacks;  and  his  combination  tool  for  domestic  purposes.     A 
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man  of  most  original  ideas  and  gifted  with  unusual  inventive  genius  he  possesses  rare 
powers  of  absorption.  Often  when  he  has  concentrated  his  mental  energies  upon  the 
solution  of  some  vexing  problem  he  appears  lost  to  his  surroundings  and  on  occasion  has 
been  found  forgetful  of  his  very  name.  At  such  periods  he  simply  lives  with  his  prob- 
lems, oblivious  to  all  else  except  in  the  most  perfunctory  manner.  Possibly  it  is  this  re- 
markable power  of  concentration  of  mind  that  enables  him  to  succeed  in  overcoming 
seeming  impossibilities,  although  the  buoyant,  optimistic  nature  of  the  man,  his  sturdy 
spirit  and  enormous  capacity  for  steady  application,  go  far  in  effecting  results.  Patient 
and  painstaking  to  a  marvellous  degree  he  is  also  i)erserving  beyond  most  men.  Every 
faculty  is  keenly  observant  and  his  receptive  mind  holds  and  stores  up  for  future  use 
every  kind  of  experience  and  information,  making  him  a  veritable  tower  of  strength  in 
emergencies.  While  still  attentive  to  his  business  interests— taking  part  daily  in  the 
general  conduct  of  the  factory— he  frequently  finds  leisure  for  pleasure  trii)s  with  his 
family  and  friends,  and  in  their  company  forgets  the  cares  and  tasks  that  occupy  him  at 
other  times.  On  these  occasions  he  reveals  a  most  engaging  personality — being  fond  of 
sprightly  conversation,  jest  and  anecdote,  a  good  listener  and  equally  capable  as  a  talker. 
His  many  long  years  of  labor  and  the  frequent  and  annoying  disappointments  that  he  has 
encountered  have  left  no  disagreeable  impress  upon  his  kindly  nature  and  have  utterly 
failed  to  rout  his  optimism— that  choicest  of  Heaven's  blessings  to  an  inventor.  All  may 
take  courage  from  the  lesson  of  his  life,  and  in  particular,  the  aspiring  young  men  (and 
women,  too,)  who  seeking  the  flower-garden  of  success  find  the  road  thereto  bristling 
with  briers  and  thorns.  Although  practically  absorbed  in  his  work  Mr.  Capewell  has  not 
wholly  neglected  the  social  side  of  life.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  order,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Club  of  Hartford  and  also  of  the  Hardware  Club  of  New  York 
City.  He  married,  on  March  20,  1804,  Miss  (iarfelia  Hall,  daughter  of  Andrew  and 
Catherine  (Munson)  Hull  of  Cheshire,  Conn.  They  have  three  children,  viz.,  George 
Joseph  Capewell,  Jr.,  Mary  A.  Capewell,  and  IdaG.  Capewell.  He  still  loves  the  old  hills 
and  other  familiar  scenes  of  his  boyhood  days, and  ever  remembers  to  think  and  speak  ten- 
erly  of  them. 


GEORGE  C.  JARVIS. 

Geokge  Cyprian  JARVis,A.M.,M.D.,one  of  the  foremost  medical  men  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, specially  distinguished  as  the  pioneer  in  the  new  field  of  surgical  science  oi)ened 
up  by  the  operation  for  appendicitis  which  he  devised  and  was  the  first  to  perform,  and 
during  the  Civil  War  one  of  the  most  active  and  gallant  officers  of  the  Union  Army,  in 
which  he  served  as  Surgeon  (and  Major)  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut  Infantry  \"olunteers 
and  Chief  Operating  Surgeon  of  the  First  Division,  Tenth  Army  Corps,  was  born  in  Cole- 
brook,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  April  24,  1834.  From  the  published  genealogy  of  the  Jarvis 
Family  it  api)ears  that  the  name— formerly  written  Gervais— originated  in  Normandy. 
The  earliest  records  mention  Jean  Gervais,  who  lived  at  Bretagne— where  the  family 
had  its  seat— about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Of  nol)le  rank  the  family  bore 
for  arms  a  shield  blazoned  according  to  ancient  herald  law  as  follows:  "  (Vor,  a  une 
pomme  de  pice,  places  an  canton,  dextre  da  chef;  el  un  chouette  places  an  ca)ifon  senestre  ac- 
compagnee  en  pointe  d'un  crapaud,  le  tout  de  sable."  From  Normandy  adventurous  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  following  the  fortunes  of  William  the  Conriueror  and  his  audacious 
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comrades  in  arms,  migrated  into  England,  where  they  too  acquired  estates  and  took  root 
in  the  conquered  isle.  With  the  first  wave  of  English  emigration  to  the  New  World  came 
other  brave  and  hardy  pioneers  of  the  Jarvis  family ;  and  singular  to  relate  the  first  two 
of  these  recorded,  viz.,  John  Jarvice  of  Virginia  in  1623,  and  John  Jarvis  of  Massachusetts 
in  1648,  bore  the  same  name  as  the  Norman  gentleman  of  the  fourteenth  century  referred 
to  above.  "Both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,"  to  quote  the  eloquent  words  of 
one  who  has  closely  studied  the  history  of  the  family  "the  name  Jarvis  has  been 
enrolled  in  almost  all  the  learned  professions  and  pursuits  in  life.  It  has  given 
dignity  to  the  bench  and  bar;  it  has  graced  the  professions  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery; it  has  adorned  the  pulpit  and  the  stage;  it  has  entwined  its  garlands  of  poetry 
with  music  and  painting,  and  has  thundered  its  deeds  of  daring  over  the  ocean 
wave  and  among  the  distant  islands  of  the  sea.  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Sir  John  Jarvis, 
the  renowned  British  admiral,  was  a  noble  type  of  the  hero  and  English  sailor.  The  late 
Bishop  Jarvis,  and  his  son,  Rev.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  were  among  the 
prominent  divines  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  John  Wesley  Jarvis  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished artists  of  bis  time."  The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  John 
Jarvis  of  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  who  married  Elizabeth  Boutelle;  and  his  father — son 
of  the  foregoing — was  George  Oglevie  Jarvis,  born  in  that  town,  July  14,  1795.  The  last- 
named  was  a  thorough  English  scholar  and  an  educator  of  youth  during  his  early  man- 
hood and  scholastic  life.  Stimulated  thereto  in  all  probability  by  the  friendship  of  and 
association  with  his  brother-in-law, Dr.  Truman  Spencer  Wetmore,  of  Winchester,  Conn., 
he  fitted  himself  for  the  medical  profession  and  upon  being  licensed  to  practice  he  settled 
first  in  Torrington,  whence  later  he  removed  to  Colebrook  and  finally  to  Portland,  Conn., 
whore  he  died  at  a  ripe  old  age,  sincerely  regretted.  A  man  of  parts  he  did  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  professional  life  but  busied  himself  as  an  inventor 
and  teacher.  An  ingenious  surgical  apparatus, of  high  value  in  its  day  for  reducing  frac- 
tures and  dislocations,  was  one  of  his  contributions  to  his  beloved  profession.  In  1845 
he  visited  Europe,  and  in  England  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  which  attracted  wide  at- 
tention and  vron  for  him  the  rare  distinction  of  a  gold  medal  awarded  by  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  which  he  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
from  the  hands  of  that  eminent  patron  of  learning,  the  late  Prince  Albert,  husband  of 
Queen  Victoria.  This  worthy  old-school  physician  married  Miss  Philamela  Marshall, 
who  bore  him  six  children.  George  C.  Jarvis,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  these 
and  the  youngest  son.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  previously  been  taught  at  the  public 
schools  in  his  native  place,  he  was  sent  to  the  military  academy  at  Norwich,  Vermont, 
where  he  spent  a  year  and  completed  the  regular  English  college  course.  Another  year 
was  devoted  to  preparation  for  college  under  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Emery  of  Portland,  Conn. 
Entering  Trinity  College  in  1851  solely  to  complete  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  not  to  get 
his  degree,  he  continued  with  his  class  until  the  close  of  the  junior  year,  leaving,  in  1853, 
in  order  to  take  special  studies  in  chemistry  and  biology  at  Wesleyan  University  under 
Prof.  Johnson,  and  also  under  Prof.  Ogden  Doremus  of  New  York,  the  highest  authority. 
He  next  gave  three  years  to  acquiring  a  practical  mastery  of  materia  medica  and 
pharmacy.  With  this  splendid  equipment  he  began  the  regular  study  of  medicine  under 
his  accomplished  father,  from  whom,  undoubtedly,  he  inherited  his  well-marked  tastes 
for  scientific  study  and  research,  particularly  in  the  department  of  surgery.  After  enjoy- 
ing for  some  time  the  excellent  advantages  presented  by  his  father's  extensive  surgical 
practice  he  studied  for  two  years  under  the  famous  gynaecologist,  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims  of 
New  York,  and  matriculating  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  New  York 
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took  there  the  regular  courses  leading  to  the  medical  degree  and  was  graduated  with  the 
diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  March,  1861.  History  was  being  rapidly  made  at  this 
time  and  before  the  young  physician  was  fairly  established  in  practice  at  Stamford  the 
drum-beat  was  heard  in  every  hamlet  in  the  land.  As  the  need  of  skillful  medical  men 
was  far  greater  than  that  of  fighting  material  Dr.  Jarvis  promptly  offered  his  services  to 
the  government  in  a  professional  capacity.  In  December,  18G1,  he  was  commissioned 
Assistant  Surgeon  and  First  Lieutenant  of  the  First  Battalion,  Connecticut  Cavalry,  and 
at  once  took  the  field  with  this  command.  In  October,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  be  Sur- 
geon (with  the  rank  of  Majoi-)  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers. Later  he  Avas  raised  to  a  place  on  General  Terry's  staff.  Through  a  large  part  of 
the  war  he  was  Chief  Operating  Surgeon  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps. 
Although  a  volume  might  be  written  detailing  Dr.  Jarvis's  experiences  in  the  field,  these 
can  be  but  touched  upon  in  part  only,  in  a  mere  biographical  sketch.  As  chief  operating 
surgeon  on  General  Terry's  staff  in  general  Butler's  expedition  on  the  James  River  he  was 
at  the  assault  on  Fort  Fisher,  where  his  skill  was  put  to  severe  test.  In  an  article  on 
this  battle,  published  at  the  time,  in  a  New  Haven  periodical,  reference  to  Dr.  Jarvis  and 
hie  splendid  work  on  the  field  was  made  in  laudatory  terms,  in  part,  ns  follows;  "Dr. 
Jarvis  deserves  special  notice  for  the  skillful  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  performed 
his  arduous  duty  on  this  trying  occasion.  Having  been  detailed  Chief  Operating  Surgeon 
for  the  Expedition,  he  had  amj^le  opi)ortunity  to  exercise  his  surgical  skill  and  know- 
ledge. He  worked  at  amputating  table  for  two  days  and  a  half  without  let  up  for  more 
than  an  hour  or  so,  conducting  his  task  by  lights  at  night  and  performing  some  of  the 
most  difficult  operations  known  to  medical  science.  He  had  some  dozen  or  more  cases 
of  exsection  or  resection  which  other  surgeons  considered  most  judiciously  handled. 
His  success  as  an  operator  places  him  among  the  first  surgeons  in  the  field. "  At 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  he  was  Surgeon  in  Charge,  invested  with  the  grave  responsibility 
of  the  care  and  treatment  of  twenty  thousand  sick  and  wounded  andstarved  Union  soldiers, 
wrecks  of  humanity  from  Andersonville, Raleigh  and  other  Southern  prisons.  Some  idea  of 
his  task  and  the  deplorable  straits  to  which  he  was  finally  reduced  may  be  gained  when  it 
is  stated  that  eleven  of  the  twelve  surgeons  under  him  fell  victims  to  the  fearful  contagion 
of  a  malignant  tyjihus  or  prison  fever,  and  of  those  who  were  stricken  seven  died  while 
the  others  were  hopelessly  invalided.  Among  the  enlisted  men  the  deaths  averaged 
twenty  a  day.  Bending  every  energy  to  his  labors  he  was  unsparing  of  himself  niglit  and 
day,  and  by  almost  superhuman  efforts  managed  to  forward  to  Northern  hospitals  such 
of  the  unfortunates  as  were  able  to  bear  the  strain  of  transportation  and  to  care  for  those 
who  were  too  feeble  or  too  sick  to  be  removed.  With  that  genius  for  hygiene  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Nothern  medical  man,  he  transformed  the  filthy  city  of  Wilmington 
from  a  veritable  pest  hole  into  a  clean  and  healthful  place  of  residence,  seeking  and  ob- 
taining no  other  reward  than  the  approval  of  his  professional  conscience  and  the  compli- 
ments of  his  superior  officers.  It  is  but  just  to  state  however  that  in  all  the  work  done 
by  him  to  bring  about  this  satisfactory  condition,  he  had  the  cordial  co-oi)eration  and 
backing  of  General  (now  U.  S.  Senator)  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  who  had  been  placed  in  com- 
mand. Besides  being  a  competent  and  devoted  surgeon  he  was  a  most  gallant  officer, 
for  the  records  sliow  that  he  was  prompt  to  volunteer  even  in  the  most  dangerous  under- 
takings. During  the  siege  of  Morris  Island  in  1863  he  insisted  on  taking  part  in  a  mid- 
night assault,  althougli  others  found  reasons  for  not  being  disturbed.  He  was  also  with 
General  Gilmore  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Wagner  in  front  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  at  the 
bloody  fight  of  Olustee,  in  Florida.     He  went  through  the  campaign  in  West  Virginia 
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with  Generals  Sigel,  Milroy,  and  Schenk,  under  General  Fremont,  taking  part  for  some 
moiiths  in  all  battles,  including  those  of  McDowell,  Franklin,  Strasburg,  Harrisburg, 
Cross  Keys  and  Port  Kepublic.  He  was  under  Batler  in  the  battles  of  Bermuda  Hundred, 
Deep  Bottom,  Deep  Run  and  Chapin's  Farm;  and  in  the  battles  near  Richmond,  at  New- 
market Road,  Darbytown  Road,  and  Charles  City  Road.  All  the  battles  in  Virginia  in 
which  he  participated — except  Bermuda  Hundred — were  when  General  Grant  had  com- 
mand of  operations.  A  word  picture  of  Dr.  Jarvis  in  these  exciting  times  is  given  in  a 
true  story  of  the  -'Seventh  Connecticut,"  entitled  "  At  Olustee."  After  describing  how 
the  Doctor  dashed  up  just  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor  wounded  fellow  to  whom  he 
instantly  relinquished  his  own  seat  in  the  saddle  and  at  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  walk- 
ing patiently  and  fearlessly  by  his  side  in  the  rear  of  the  retreating  Union  column,  the 
writer  adds: 

"The  '  Seventh '  received  high  praise  for  their  gallant  conduct  throughout  the  whole 
afiair,  but  to  my  mind  the  hero  of  Olustee  was  our  surgeon.  A  man  is  brave,  I  acknow- 
ledge, who  can  march  up  to  a  cannon's  mouth,  or  stand  under  the  heavy  fire  without 
flinching;  but  he  is  one  of  many;  excitement,  enthusiasm  and  discipline  nerve  him  up  to 
it;  but  in  cool  blood  to  give  up  his  best  chance  of  life  like  that,  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
shot  by  the  enemy  following  them,  or  of  being  taken  prisoner,  a  fate  at  that  time  worse 
than  death,  and  to  tramp  those  long,  weary  miles,  with  muscles  all  unused  to  such  exer- 
cise, just  for  the  sake  of  a  poor  fellow  who  was  nothing  to  him,  shows  courage  of  a  far 
higher  order.  It  is  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made.  He  had  been  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  giving  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to  the  wounded,  and  now  following 
after  the  retreating  forces,  was  picking  up  those  who  had  fallen  out  of  the  ranks, 
and  hurrying  them  off  to  headquarters.  He  was  a  young  fellow,  tall,  straight  and 
handsome,  with  the  keenest  eye  I  ever  saw,  one  that  pierced  through  all  the  shams 
and  make-believes  of  the  shirkers;  but  he  had  always  a  kind  word  and  a  cheery  smile 
for  the  poor  sick  and  wounded  fellows  in  his  brigade.  He  was  quite  young,  not  more 
than  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  but  with  as  clear  a  head  and  skillful  a  hand  as  any  old  sur- 
geon of  twice  his  years.     He  was  a  great  favorite  with  all  the  boys." 

After  having  served  faithfully  and  with  distinction  through  the  war  he  was  honorably 
mustered  out  July  20,1865.  Returning  to  Connecticut  he  settled  in  Hartford  and  applying 
himself  with  diligence  to  the  practice  ofhis  profession  advanced  by  rapid  strides  to  the  front 
rank  among  his  contemiioraries.  A  man  of  marked  originality  of  thought, quick  to  conceive 
and  bold  to  execute,  although  never  relying  upon  theory  alone,  he  has  inspired  confidence 
by  his  intellect  and  skill  and  has  made  at  least  one  discovery  which  should  immortalize 
his  name.  Losing  a  patient  in  Portland,  Conn.,  in  1874,  who  had  declined  to  submit  to 
surgical  interference  although  informed  that  his  disease  was  inflammation  of  the  appendix, 
Dr.  Jarvis,  having  satisfled  himselt  hy  post-mortem  examination  of  the  correctness  of  his 
diagnosis,  resolved  to  endeavor  to  secure  permission  to  operate  for  removal  or  perforation 
of  the  appendix  in  the  next  case  of  the  kind  to  which  he  might  be  called.  Meanwhile  by 
repeated  experiments  on  the  cadaver  he  acquired  the  needed  practice  to  enable  him  to 
operate  with  certainty  upon  the  living  subject,  determining  the  exact  location  of  the  dis- 
eased intestine  by  means  of  a  triangular  diagram  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
After  gaining  this  experience  he  waited  in  vain  for  three  years  before  he  could  overcome 
professional  prejudice  or  secure  a  patient's  consent  to  operate.  Physicians  as  well  as 
patients  decried  and  even  ridiculed  his  proposals  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  actually 
foretold  the  death  of  several  prominent  sufferers  that  any  credence  was  placed  in  his 
assertions.    However,  in  1877,  a  patient  who  was  treated  and  recovered  without  a  cutting 
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consented  to  permit  an  operation  should  the   disease  again  manifest  itself.     In  three 
weeks  this  occurred,  the  operation  for  removal  was  performed  successfully  by  Dr.  Jarvis 
on  July  17,  and  the  ]iatient— a  man— lived  for  many  years  afterward.     Reported  in  the 
daily  newspapers  of  Hartford  of  that  week,  it  was  later  written  up  for  a  medical  journal 
by  Doctor  Chamberlin,  an  ofhcer  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  who  was  present 
and  assisted  at  the  operation.     But  while  the  discoverer  made  no  effort  whatever  to  ad- 
vertise his  operations  he  always  invited  his  fellow  i)rsctitioners  to  witness  them— par- 
ticularly his  former  professional  critics.     Out  of  the  first  thirty  cases  thus  treated  he  lost 
but  four.     He  has  continued  to  perform  the  operation  as  often  as  necessary,  and  had  so 
practiced  for  ten  years  before  Dr.  Burchard  of  New  York  City  announced  his  discovery  of 
identically  the  same  method  as  that  so  long  in  use  by  Dr.  Jarvis.     The  wide  publicity 
given  to  their  doings  by  Dr.  Burchard  and  his  colleagues  has  resulted  in  conveying  the 
impression  that  Dr.  Burchard  is  the  original  discoverer;  a  fact  apparently  not  substanti- 
ated by  the  evidence.     The  first  successful  operation  in  ovariotomy  in  Hartford  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Jarvis.     Here  his  close  analysis  of  causes  came  to  the  rescue,  leading  him 
to  the  important  discovery  that  the  previous  failures  (after  every  seemingly  needful  pre- 
caution had  been  taken)  were  due  to  the  use  of  impure  water.     In  1890-91,  after  repeated 
experiments,  Dr.  Jarvis  discovered  a   radical   cure  for  inguinal  hernia.     Dr.  McBurney, 
of  New  York  City— had  endeavored  to  arrive  at  this  result,  but  had  not  gone  beyond 
dissecting  out  the  hernia,  returning  it  and  making  a  large  mass  of  cicatricated  tissue  to  be 
retaining  material— a  procedure  which  terminated  unsatisfactorily,  the   tissue  proving 
weak  and  yielding.     Dr.  Jarvis  inferred  that  if  the  sac  could  be  entirely  removed  the  mass 
could  be  retained  by  a  primary  union.     The  hernial    sac  was  taken  out  and   the  cord 
transplanted  to  form  a  union  which  it  succeeded  in  retaining.     Dr.  Jarvis  worked  out  this 
theory  and  made  a  successful  demonstration  of  it.     The  means  was  exploited  in  medical 
journals  and  then  it  was  learned  that  Dr.  W.  H.  Halstead,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and   Dr. 
Bassini  of  Padua,  Italy,  had,  about  the  same  time,  tried  the  same  method  and  had  suc- 
ceeded.    It  turned  out  that  they  were  only  a  few  weeks  ahead  of  Dr.  Jarvis  in  the  dis- 
covery; and  that  no  one  of  the  three  had  known  of  the  work  of  the  other.     Dr.  Jarvis, 
however,  instead  of  wishing  to  share  the  honors  gave  the  other  two  gentlemen  the  credit 
in  point  of  priority  and  he  has  not  in  any  public  manner  exploited  his  work.     He  aimed 
at  a  medical  and  permanent  cure  and  succeeded,  and  the  process  is  in  general  use  to-day. 
Before  he  heard  of  the  work  of  his  confreres  he  had  performed  the  operation  successfully 
in  seven  consecutive  cases;  and  as  his  investigations  were  made  entirely  independent  of 
other  physicians,  the  discovery  is  none  the  less  to  his  credit.     Apijoin ted  Examining  Sur- 
geon for  pensions  in  1869,  Dr.  Jarvis  became  President  of  the  Board  in  Hartford  after  its 
reorganization  and  filled  that  oflice  until  18S4.     For  six  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
examining  committee  for  conferring  medical  degrees  at  Yale  College,  but  relinquished  the 
position  owing  to  ill  health.     Since  1872  he  has  been  one  of  the  visiting  surgeons  to  the 
Hartford  Hospital.     Admittedly  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession  in  the  State,  a  large 
part  of  his  practice  is  in  consultations.     Dr.  Jarvis  has  invented  and  imi^roved  a  number 
of  surgical  instruments  that  have  been  in  use  by  many  members  of  the  profession.     Be- 
ing so'^fully  occupied  with  active  professional  labor  he  has  had  very  little  time  to  spare 
for  literary  work  although  having  decided  tastes  in  that  direction  and  un(iuestioned  abili- 
tv,  as  is  alDundantly  manifest  in  the  sundry  contributions  to  medical  and  surgical  literature 
which  bear  his  name,  and  in  his  papers  to  the  several  societies  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
These  societies,  it  may  be  said,  include  the  leading  ones  of  the  city,  State  and  country.^ 
Manv  honors  have  been  conferred  upon  Dr.  Jarvis,  among  them  the  degree  of  Master  of 
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Arts,  bestowed  by  his  Alma  Mater,  Trinity  College,  Hai'tfovd.  Several  years  ago  lie  was 
appointed  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  then  in  convention  at  Philadelphia,  one 
of  a  committee  of  three  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Health  in  Con- 
necticut, a  task  finally  accomplished  through  legislation  after  considerable  effort.  There 
is  a  very  liberal  vein  of  good  natiire  and  humor  in  this  brave  officer,  efficient  surgeon  and 
observing  man  of  science;  and  he  is  fond  of  a  joke  and  a  humorist  himself  in  a  quiet  way. 
As  a  sportsman  he  has  whipped  the  streams  of  Maine  and  Canada  for  trout  and  salmon 
and  keenly  relishes  these  occasional  sojourns  in  the  wilderness-  Married  in  1806  to 
Martha,  daughter  of  George  Gillum  of  Portland,  Conn.,  he  has  one  daughter,  Martha 
Louise,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Taft,  a  prominent  physician  of  Hartford. 


HORACE  J.  WICKHAM. 

HoKACE  John  Wickham,  a  mechanician  and  inventor  of  national  renown,  prominently 
identified  for  many  years  past  with  the  manufacture  of  the  stamped  envelopes  and  news- 
paper wrappers  used  by  the  United  States  Government — the  machines  for  making  which  are 
his  inventions — and  with  the  Plimpton  Manufacturing  Company  nearly  thirty  years,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  helped  to  organize  the  Hartford  Manilla  Company  and  the  Hartford, 
Manchester  and  Rockville  Tramway  Company,  was  born  in  Glastonbury,  Connecticut, 
April  1,1836, and  has  been  a  resident  and  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  and  business  men  of 
Hartford  in  the  same  State,  since  1869.  In  different  localities  and  generations  in  the  past- 
the  family  name  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  had  various  spellings,  due  to  the  unset- 
tled orthography  of  the  earlier  times;  but  it  now  appears  more  generally  in  the  form 
"Wickham."  The  American  branch  of  the  family,  already  quite  wide-spread  in  the 
United  States  and  embracing  in  past  and  present  generations  a  number  of  prominent 
representatives,  is  of  Puritan  stock  dating  back  to  the  earliest  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  old  colonial  records  refer  to  individuals  of  the  name,  resident  at  Rowley,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Wethersfield,  Connecticut.  Thomas  Wickham,  of  the  latter  place,  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  As  this  Thomas  was  not  a  member  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hooker's  Company  which  reached  Hartford  in  1636,  the  inference  is  that  he  came  into 
Connecticut  with  the  Company  of  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  which  temporarily  sojourned 
at  New  Haven  in  1638-9;  that  he  remamed  there  when  this  latter  Company  returned  to 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  pushing  on  to  Hartford  finally  established  himself  at  Wethers- 
field, near  by,  where,  the  records  show, he  was  residing  in  1658.  Family  tradition  reports 
"brothers  as  coming  from  England,"  and  this  tradition  must  be  respected  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  close  study  of  the  old  records  gives  ground  for  concluding  that  Richard  Wick- 
ham, of  Rowley  was,  like  Thomas  of  Wethersfield,  a  member  of  the  Company  organized 
and  headed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers.  This  Company  originally  comprised  "  twenty  fami- 
lies" of  Rowley  and  vicinity  in  Yorkshire,  England.  Upon  its  arrival  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  1C38-9,  no  plantations  there  being  unoccupied,  it  found  temporary  refuge  at  New 
Haven,  as  previously  stated,  but  was  recalled  thence  shortly  to  Salem,  where  it  was  rein- 
forced by  some  forty  additional  families  and  under  its  leader  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimac  River  near  the  coast.  To  this  settlement  the  name  of  Rowley  was  given,  after 
the  old  home  in  Yorkshire.  While  no  complete  list  of  the  original  "  twenty  families"  or 
subsequent  "sixty  families"  has  come  down  to  the  present  time,  old  copies  of  the  early 
records  show  that  in  1643,  at  the  time  of  the  first  survey,  Richard  Wickham  was  holding 
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as  much  land  in  Rowley  as  others  who  were  known  to  have  gone  there  with  Mr.  Rogers  in 
1639_a  fact  which  would  appear  to  prove  that  his  was  one  of  the  sixty  families.  Further, 
in  view  of  other  facts,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  he  and  his  wife  Ann,  and  his  children, 
viz.,  Thomas  (who  died  in  16(30),  John  and  David,  all  born  in  England,  came  from  York- 
shire among  the  original  "twenty  families";  and  that  "Thomas  of  Wethersfield,"  the 
only  other  Wiekham  who  could  have  been  in  New  England  as  early  as  that  period,  was 
his'brother  and  fellow-emigrant,  as  tradition  avers.  Corroborative  evidence  that  these 
New  England  Wickhams  were  related,  and  were  also  of  the  Yorkshire  family  of  the  name 
is  found  in  the  given  name  of  their  sons  which  are  identical  with  those  given  to  the  Wick- 
hams in  England  for  three  hundred  years.  The  Yorkshire  branch  of  the  English  family  of 
Wiekham  a])pears  to  have  been  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  (vide  Collectanea  Topo- 
graphica  et  Genealogica.Vol.  Ill)  and  was  an  offshoot  from  the  parent  stem  which  ran  back 
to  Robert  de  Stokes,  called  Rodolphus  de  Wykham  (m  papers  of  Eynesham  Monastery 
preserved  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford),  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  1238  and  who  was  a  son 
of  Richard  de  Stokes,  called  also  Magister  Ricardus  de  Swalclifte,  who  is  reputed  to  derive 
from  Robert,  son  of  Walchelin,  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  about  lOSO;  thus  carrying 
the  genealogy  of  the  family  back  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the  family  in  its  earlier  history  were  William  of  Wyckham, 
the'' founder  of  Winchester  College  and  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  who  was  "the  great 
luminary  of  the  family"  as  Burke  (vide Landed  Gentry)  puts  it;  and  William  Wiekham, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in  1595,  and  who,  as  Dean  of  Peterborough,  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Savage,  in  his  New  England  Gen.  Dictionary, 
mentions  Daniel  Wiekham  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  whose  son  Daniel  is  registered  as 
born  in  that  place  in  1641.  [This  son  became  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  represented  his  town 
in  the  Colonial  Legislature  in  1689,  and  1690,  and  died  April,  15,  1700.]  In  the  old  records 
of  the  Town  of  Rowley,  ample  evidence  exists  that  Richard  Wiekham  resided  there  pre- 
vious to  1643.  "The  survey  of  the  Towne  of  Rowley,  taken  the  tenth  of  the  eleventh 
[month]  Anno  Dni,  1643:  a  Register  of  all  house  Letts  in  such  severall  streets  as  formerly 
mentioned  in  the  booke,"  reports  as  follows:  "To  Richard  Wakam  one  house  Lett  con- 
taininge  one  acre  and  halfe  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  Custin's  Crosbyes  home  lot,  the 
East  end  by  the  streete."  Singularly  enough  this  street  was  then  called  "Wethersfield 
streete."  In  the  "Register  of  the  first  division  of  plantinge  Letts,"  a  division  made  doubt- 
less at  the  very  beginning  of  the  settlement,  andin  other  "Registers"  "  Richard  Wakam" 
frequently  ap[)ears  as  a  grantee  of  land.  The  fact  is  recorded  that  he  "  had  wife  and  three 
children;"  and  his  death  is  set  down  as  occurring  "  27  January,  1663-4."  Thomas,  from 
whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  takes  his  descent,  was  admitted  afreeman  at  Wethersfield 
in  1658,  owning  land  there  at  that  lime,  and  he  acquired  land  in  a  part  of  the  town  known 
as  Eastbury,  in  1073,  at  the  time  of  the  second  grant  of  sixty  acres  to  each  earlier  land- 
owner. By  his  wife  Sarah  he  had  issue— Thomas,  William,  Samuel,  Joseph,  John  and  one 
daughter.  WiUiam,  the  second  son,  and  of  the  second  generation  in  the  line  of  Mr.  Wick- 
liam's  descent,  was  born  in  New  Haven  in  1657.  He  was  the  first  holder  of  land  in  Glas- 
tonbury, which  was  set  off  from  Wethersfield  in  1690.  His  son,  William,  Jr.,  born  pre- 
vious to  1690,  had  issue  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  One  of  these  sons,  named  Jonathan, 
living  in  1723,  when  the  second  division  of  land  in  Glastonbury  was  made,  was  born  pre- 
vious to  1713,  as  land  was  given  hiin  at  that  time.  He  was  a  school-teacher  in  1739.  His 
son,  Hezekiah  Wiekham  of  Glastonbury,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  1725,  and  received  land  from  his  father  in  1749.  He  held  the  offices  of 
Society  Clerk  and  Deacon  in  Eastbury  (Glastonbury)  for  many  years,  and  was  a  man  of 
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character  and  importance.     His  tombstone,  still  standing,  is  inscribed  upon  as  follows: 

Bleffed  arc  the  Dead  that  die  in  the  Lord. 

Sacre^  to  tbc  IWame  &  flDemor^ 
ot  Deacon  Mesef^iab  Micftbam, 
of  (5la0teiibur\>  wbo  Departed 
tbis  life  movember  9tb  a.  E).  1792. 
IFn  tbe  67tb  IPear  of  bis  Boe. 
Ke  was  a  Deacon  of  tbe  Cburcb 
of  Cbrist  in  tbis  Society?  for  about 
26  IDeavs  be  liveb  Hccoi^incj 
to  bis  Cbristian  profession  S. 
^ieb  in  3o\)OUS  bopes  of  a 
Blefse^  llnimortalit^  tbrouQb 
tbe  HDerits  of  Cbrist  our 
jeialteb  1Re^eemer. 

while  I  Lie  Buried  Deep  in  Duft 
My  Flefh  shall  bee  thy  care, 
these  withering  limbs  with  God  I  Truft 
to  rafe  them  Strong  and  Fair, 

"  The  Glastonbury  Centennial,"  anhistorical  work, states  that  Hezekiah "Wickham  was 
one  of  those  who  at  the  alarm  following  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April,  1775,  marched  to 
the  "relief  of  Boston."  The  Records  of  the  Revolution  show  that  a  "  John  Wickham  of 
the  Town  of  Glastonbury"  also  was  among  those  who  in  1775  promptly  rallied  at  "  the 
alarm"  and  with  gun  in  hand  hastened  to  the  support  of  the  Minute-men  of  Massachusetts 
in  their  resistance  to  British  tyranny.  Hezekiah  Wickham's  son,  who  bore  his  name,  was 
born  in  1756  and  died  in  1800.  In  1801,  seven  months  after  his  death,  his  wife  gave  birth, 
at  Glastonbury, to  a  posthumous  son,  John  Wickham,  who  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  John  Wickham  married  Meliuda  Culver,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Culver  of 
Manchester.  He  died  at  Manchester,  in  1865.  His  wife  survived  him  many  years,  dying 
at  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  1881, at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty -one  years.  When  Horace  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  his  parents  removed  from  Glastonbury  to  Manchester,  and  in  the  latter 
town — famous  as  the  birthplace  or  residence  of  Cyrus  Buckland,  the  originator  of  the  sys- 
tem of  interchangeable  parts  of  machinery,  and  of  Christopher  Spencer,  the  inventor  of 
the  Spencer  fire-arms — he  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth.  His  education,  though  confined 
to  the  usual  English  branches,  was  thorough,  and  combined  with  a  taste  for  reading,  gave 
him  ample  eciuipment  for  a  business  career.  Following  the  bent  of  his  genius,  he  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  the  machinist's  trade  in  Bristol,  mastering  it  under  competent  super- 
vision and  at  once  taking  his  place  in  the  ranks  as  a  journeyman.  He  removed  to  New 
Haven  in  1856.  The  general  impetus  given  to  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  by  the  civil 
war  drew  to  that  branch  of  mechanics  the  very  best  workmen  in  the  country.  Mr.  Wick- 
ham's change  of  residence  was  made  that  he  might  enter  the  Whitney  Gun  Works. 
Although  then  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  already    master  of  his  calling,  and  in  his 
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new  sphere  of  labor  was  immediately  invested  with  responsible  duties.  All  through  the 
war  period  he  remained  with  the  Whitney  Company,  his  mechanical  genius  finding  scope 
for  its  exercise  in  devising  improvements  in  existing  machinery  for  gun-makmg,  his  suc- 
cess bringing  him  both  profit  and  reputation.  In  April,  1869,  Mr.  Wickham  became 
identified  with  the  Plimpton  Manufacturing  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  began  the 
work  that  has  occupied  the  best  years  of  his  life,  bringing  him  honor,  reputation  and  for- 
tune. The  Company  at  that  time  manufactured  envelopes  and  did  a  large  business.  In 
1874,  as  the  lowest  bidder,  it  was  awarded  the  United  States  Government  contract  for 
making  stamped  envelopes.  These  stamped  envelopes  had  been  made  in  New  York  pre- 
viously, and  the  methods  in  machinery  for  their  manufacture  were  nearly  the  same  as 
those  used  by  all  envelope  makers  at  that  time.  The  Plimpton  plant  differed  but  little, 
if  any,  from  the  others,  and  it  was  only  by  superior  skill,  rigid  economy  and  an  abatement 
of  profit  that  the  Company  hoped  to  hold  its  own  against  competition— a  task  that 
most  severely  taxed  its  utmost  resources  and  must  have  proved  futile  were  it  not  for  Mr. 
Wickham's  genius.  Recognizing  Mr.  Wickham's  superior  fitness  for  the  position,the  Coni- 
pany  placed  him  in  charge  of  its  mechanical  and  manufacturing  department.  This  was  his 
great  opportunity.  While  another  in  his  situation  might  have  conducted  the  manufacture 
zealously  under  existing  methods  and  reaped  the  reward  accorded  duty  well  performed 
Mr.  Wickham  gave  close  study  to  the  methods  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  they  could 
be  improved.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  become  convinced  that  many  improvements 
)night  be  made,  and  thereupon  he  concentrated  his  etTorts  upon  devising  and  constructing 
machines  that  would  combine -several  operations  in  one.  In  this,  after  great  labor  and  re- 
peated experiments,  he  was  entirely  and  it  may  be  said  surprisingly  successful,  his  per- 
fected machine  not  only  simplifying  and  expediting  the  manufacture,  but  cheapening  it  as 
well.  The  oi)erator  places  a  cut  of  five  hundred  blanks  in  tlie  machine.  The  bed  rising 
gradually,  the  blanks  are  taken  by  pickers  to  a  certain  height  and  are  then  carried  by 
conveyors  to  the  resting  place  over  the  die  and  the  type  for  the  stamping  and  printing. 
The  blanks,  gummed,  stamped  and  printed,  are  then  taken  to  the  folding  box  and  dropped 
into  an  endless  chain  and  ranged  into  packs  of  twenty-five,  and  finally  these  packs  are 
bunched  ready  for  boxing.  These  machines,  as  constructed  under  Mr. Wickham's  improve- 
ments and  inventions,  have  a  capacity  of  about  fifty  thousand  envelopes  per  day,  one 
girl  operator  doing  the  work  formerly  done  by  twenty.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  one 
adjuster  can  easily  care  for  twenty  of  these  machines.  The  value  of  these  improvements 
and  economies  is  evident  from  the  reduced  price  for  the  finished  product  which  now  pre- 
vails. By  the  old  methods  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  not  less  than  fifty  cents  per 
thousand  envelopes.  By  the  Wickham  machines  it  is  but  three  and  one-half  cents  per 
thousand.  Before  completing  the  envelope  machines,  Mr.  Wickham  began  work  on  new 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  the  stam])ed  newspaper  wrappers,  and  soon  produced  a 
machine  which  was  scarcely  less  a  wonder  than  that  devised  for  the  manufacture  of 
stamped  envelopes.  The  paper  for  these  wrappers  is  specially  made,  and  comes  from  the 
mill  in  rolls  cut  to  a  proper  width  and  wound  on  bobbins,  each  roll  containing  about  four 
thousand  wrappers.  In  passing  through  the  machine  the  bend  or  kink  is  first  taken  out. 
The  paper  then  passes  under  pickers  for  gumming,and  forward  again  for  stamping.  After 
this,  the  cutting  process  takes  place,  a  mechanical  device  removing  the  little  ])ieces  of 
waste  and  automatically  dropping  them  into  the  waste  receptacle  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  machine.  The  wrappers  are  then  di-opped  upon  an  endless  drying  belt,  separated  into 
lots  of  twenty-five,  ready  for  banding  and  boxing.  The  saving  by  the  newspaper  wrap- 
per machine  is  about  the  same  as  that  by  the  envelope  machine— three  and  a  half  to  fifty. 
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It  has  been  said,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  their  way  the  Wickham  machines  are 
as  remarkable  as  the  cotton-gin  and  the  spinning-jenny;  and  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
magnificent  total  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  stamped  envelopes  alone,  annually 
manufactured  for  the  United  States  Government,  is  attributable,  in  considerable  degree 
to  the  marvellous  and  economical  methods  devised  by  Mr.  Wickham,  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  deny  to  him  a  place  in  the  temple  of  fame  beside  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the 
father  of  penny  postage,  or  in  the  American  pantheon  with  Fulton,  Morse,  Howe,  Whit- 
ney and  others,  whose  achievements  have  illuminated  their  times  and  helped  forward 
humanity's  progress.  For  nearly  twenty-four  years  all  the  stamped  envelopes  used  by 
the  Government  have  been  made  by  the  Wickham  machines,  of  whicli  one  hundred  are 
used  by  the  contractors  at  the  Envelope  Works  in  Hartford  and  at  the  Morgan  Envelope 
Works  in  Springfield.  Six  of  his  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  stamped  newspaper 
wrappers  are  in  use  in  the  works  first  named.  While  the  price  to  the  Government  for 
both  envelopes  and  Avrappers  has  been  repeatedly  reduced,  and  is  now  at  a  figure  below 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fall, the  profit  to  the  Government  on  the  sale  of  stamped  en- 
velopes is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $300,000  per  annum.  In  achieving  this  notable  re- 
sult, the  genius  of  Mr.  Wickham  has  been  an  important  factor,  and  has  been  recognized 
as  such  by  the  newspapers  and  technical  and  trade  journals  of  the  country.  Mr.  Wick- 
ham's  machines  were  controlled  b.y  the  Plimpton  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  in- 
ventor's services  were  retained  during  the  life  of  the  patents — twenty  two  claims  in  all — 
which  were  never  infringed  upon.  Mr.  Wickham  retired  from  active  connection  with 
the  Plimpton  Company  in  1898.  Altogether  he  has  secured  about  forty  patents.  In  1881 
Mr.  Wickham  helped  organize  the  Hartford  Manilla  Company,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came President,  and  his  son.  Captain  C.  H.  Wickham,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  This 
Company  has  an  extensive  plant  at  Burnside.  While  connected  with  the  Plimpton  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Wickham  divided  his  time  between  these  two  great  interests.  Latterly,  his 
principal  attention  has  been  given  to  the  paper  mills  at  Burnside.  although  other  interests 
sprang  into  being  and  claimed  a  share  of  his  attention.  One  of  these  is  the  Hartford, 
Manchester  and  Rockville  Tramway  Company,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
jectors and  for  a  time  General  Manager,  his  son  being  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Comi)any.  Mr.  Wickham  is  credited  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  having  done  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of  work  in  developing  the  industrial  prosperity  of  Hartford.  He  is  remem- 
bered, too,  as  a  most  efficient  public  official,  his  term  of  two  years  in  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  (1883-'84)  as  the  representative  of  the  First  Ward  having  been  marked 
by  broad  and  enlightened  views,  a  vigorous  policy  and  clear-cut  honesty  of  purpose  and 
conduct.  Heavy  business  responsibilities  have  totally  precluded  his  considering  any 
further  offers  of  public  service.  While  calm  and  deliberate  in  action  and  somewhat  re- 
served in  manner,  Mr.  Wickham  reveals  a  delightful  personahty  to  his  close  friends  and 
associates.  He  is  fond  of  rural  scenes  and  pursuits,  is  a  lover  of  and  a  good  judge  of 
horses  and  fine  cattle,  and  finds  a  satisfying  pleasure  in  the  management  of  his  stock 
farm,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  in  the  State.  Here  he  has  established  his 
country-seat,  an  estate  of  some  three  hundred  acres,  commanding  a  view  of  a  wide 
sweep  of  country,  and  where  a  generous,  genial  hospitality  is  amiably  dispensed.  Mr. 
Wickham  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  is  affiliated  with  St.  John's  Lodge  of 
Hartford.  His  standing  as  a  citizen  is  of  the  very  highest.  As  an  inventor  he  will  ever 
rank  with  the  great  geniuses  of  the  nineteenth  century,  particularly  with  those  whose 
skill  and  acute  perceptions  aided  by  natural  talent  have  created  valuable  labor-saving 
machinery  and  broadly  amplified  the  producing  powers  of  workers  with  corresponding 
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advantage  to  the  general  i^ublic.  Mr.  Wickham  married  in  1857  Miss  Fylnra  Sanders, 
daughter  of  Oren  Sanders  of  Halifax,  Vermont.  Mrs.  Wickham  is  a  lady  of  most  attrac 
tive  character  and  has  been  an  earnest  worker  for  many  years  in  religious  and  charitable 
work  in  Hartford.  With  husband  or  son  she  has  traveled  considerably  in  the  United  States 
and  is  a  devoted  American  in  sentiment.  The  son  mentioned,  who  is  the  only  child  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham, is  Cai)tain  Clarence  Horace  Wickham,  of  the  Connecticut  National 
Guard.  Born  in  New  Haven,  Jan.  12, 1860,  in  early  manhood  he  became  assistant  to  his 
father  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Envelope  Works,  after  having  spent 
four  years  in  the  Company's  general  service,  preparing  himself  for  the  position. 
His  devotion  to  business  equalled  that  manifested  by  his  father.  During  the 
whole  period  from  1876  down  to  1898,  when  Mr.  Wickham  retired,  father  and 
son  were  absent  together  from  the  works  during  business  hours  but  twice, 
and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  One  or  the  other  was  to  be  found  in  the  office 
daily.  They  not  only  had  entire  charge  of  the  employment  of  all  the  operatives  but  like- 
wise were  invested  with  the  management  and  regulation  of  the  works.  Captain  Wickham 
has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  having  previously  visited  every  State  in  his  own 
country.  His  active  connection  with  the  National  Guard  covers  a  period  of  thirteen  con- 
secutive years.  Enlisting  as  a  private  in  1879  in  Company  F.,  Hartford  City  Guards,  his 
successive  promotions  were  won  on  the  merits  of  efficiency;  and  on  May  28,  1890,  Gover- 
nor Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  appointed  him  Captain  and  he  was  duly  commissioned.  Although 
he  resigned  active  connection  with  the  National  Guard  on  July  16,  1893,  he  still  maintains 
his  interest  in  military  matters  and  is  very  popular  with  his  former  associates.  Several 
years  ago  he  became  affiliated  with  St.  John's  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,of  Hartford,  and  giving 
special  attention  to  masonry  has  attained  to  the  exalted  thirty-second  degree.  Captain 
Wickham  is  a  man  of  sterling  character  who  through  years  of  devoted  attention  to  impor- 
tant corporate  interests  has  earned  a  substantial  standing  in  the  business  world.  As  the 
trusted  associate  of  his  father  during  a  long  period  and  the  holder  of  several  independent 
positions  of  responsibility  he  is  most  favorably  known  in  a  wide  section.  Inheriting  a 
fine  physique  he  has  naturally  always  taken  an  interest  in  athletics  and  is  especially 
fond  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  manly  sports.  Well  educated,  the  possessor  of  vari- 
ous accomplishments,  and  blessed  with  a  pleasing  personality,  he  is  a  very  active  and 
highlv  esteemed  factor  in  the  social  life  of  Hartford. 
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CHARLES  E.  BILLINGS. 

Charles  Ethan  Billings,  President  of  the  Billings  &  Spencer  Company,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  was  born  in  Weathersfield,  Vt.,  Dec.  5,  1835.  This  year  saw  the  birth  of  a 
number  of  men  who  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  diflerent  spheres  of  action.  Mr. 
Billings  is  descended  from  a  sturdy  Green  Mountain  stock.  Rufus  Billings  was  a  respected 
farmer  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  his  son  Ethan  F.,  married  Clarissa  M.,  daughter  of  James 
Marsh  of  Rockingham,  Vt.  The  latter  was  a  blacksmith,  with  a  practical  turn  of  mind 
so  that  the  present  manufacturer  comes  honestly  by  his  inventive  faculty.  The  educa- 
tion of  young  Billings  was  limited  to  that  which  could  be  obtained  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  town  of  Windsor,  in  the  Green  Mountain  State.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  he  entered  as  an  apprentice  in  the  machine  works  of  the  Robbins  & 
Lawrence  Company  of  Windsor,  and  served  the  regular  term  of  three  years.  After  be- 
coming a  journeyman  machinist,  he  was  employed  for  some  time  by  the  same  company 
in  their  gun  department.  The  year  1857  found  him  at  Hartford,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  years  spent  in  Utica,  New  York,  he  has  since  made  that  city  his  home.  The 
idea  of  drop  forgings  was  probably  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  that  many  sided 
man,  Samuel  Colt.  To  a  slight  extent  they  were  afterwards  used  at  the  armories  at 
Springfieid,  Mass.,  but  the  processes  of  manufacture  were  crude,  the  work  imperfect  in 
its  nature,  and  the  practical  results  withm  exceedingly  narrow  limits.  It  was  left  for 
Charles  E.  Billings  to  raise  an  unimportant  adjunct  of  the  machine  shop  from  a  lowly 
position  to  its  present  dignity  and  consequence  in  the  world  of  mechanics.  In  1856,  Mr. 
BiUings  went  into  the  employ  of  the  Colt's  Arms  Company  as  tool  maker  and  die  sinker, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  first  gained  an  insight  into  that  line  of  business  with  which 
his  future  life  was  to  be  identified.  He  was  confident  that  certain  parts  of  the  work 
should  be  accomplished  in  a  far  easier  way  than  by  the  old  methods,  and  he  bent  his 
mind  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  second  year  of  the  war  he  was  called  to  the 
gun  factories  of  E.  Remington  &  Sons  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.  Here,  in  the  face  of  mild  opposition 
and  much  open  doubt,  he  built  up  a  plant  for  drop  forgings  which  increased  by  forty- 
fold  the  efficiency  of  labor  in  the  production  of  various  parts  of  their  pistols.  The  effect 
was  quite  a  revelation  to  the  company  and  clearly  showed  the  possibilities  there  were  in 
the  new  idea.  Returning  to  Hartford  in  1865,,  for  three  years  he  acted  as  Superintendent 
of  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  Weed  Sewing  Machine  Company.  After  a  few 
months  spent  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  he  settled  permanently  in  Hartford  in  1869.  With  Mr. 
C.  M.  Spencer,  he  at  once  organized  the  firm  of  Billings  &  Spencer,  and  at  the  very  outset 
of  their  career  they  experienced  severe  reverses  by  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Roper  sporting  arms.  In  1870,  they  took  up  drop  forging  as  a  specialty  but  by  gradual 
degrees  it  became  their  whole  business.  As  the  development  of  this  business  has  really 
been  Mr.  Billings'  lifework,  a  descriptive  paragraph  to  the  uninitiated  will  not  be  inap- 
pro])riate.  He  saw  the  immense  saving  of  labor  to  be  effected,  as  well  as  the  improve- 
ment which  could  be  made  in  numerous  small  parts  of  machines.  Starting  from  the  crude 
efforts  of  the  two  or  three  who  have  preceded  him,  by  successive  stages  he  has  brought 
the  art  (for  art  it  certainly  is)  up  to  its  present  high  standard.  Bars  of  iron,  steel,  bronze 
or  coi)per  could  be  transformed  into  pieces  of  irregular  shape  and  size  with  rapidity  and 
precision.     The  dies  are  made  from  blocks  of  the  best  bar  steel,  and  in  these  are  cut  the 
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form  of  the  article  to  be  forged,  one  half  of  the  thickness  in  the  lower  and  the  other  half 
in  the  upper  die,  and  both  parts  are  then  hardened  to   the  proper  temper.     One   die  is 
fastened  to  the  base  and  its  counterpart  to  the  hammer  of  the  drop.     Where  the  shape  to 
be  produced  is  unusually  complicated,  a  series  of  dies  is  used  and  red  hot  bars  are  sub- 
jected to  the  blows  of  the  hammer  until  the  desired  figure  is  reached.     Guided  by  the  up- 
rights of  powerful  frames, hammers  weighing  fi-om  three  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds 
fall  from  one  to  six  feet  and  a  few  rapid  blows  complete  this  part  of  the  process.     The 
forgings  are  then  passed  on  to   other  rooms  to  be  finished  and  polished.     At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  company  has  seventy-five  drop   hammers.     The  catalogue  of  the  company 
embraces  a  large  variety  of  standard  articles,  made  of  sizes  to  suit  the  trade,  and  carried 
in  stock.     It  includes  screw-plates,  dies,  reamers,  wrenches,  rachet  drills,  lathe  dogs, 
clamps,  lathe  tools,  combination  pliers  admitting  a  wide  range  of  adjustment,  vises,  sur- 
face gauges,  sewing-machine  shuttles,  thumb-screws,  pistol  frames  and  barrels,   breech- 
loading  shot  guns,  solid  steel   eye-bolts,  carbon  tongs,  and  similar  articles,   many  being 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Billings  himself.     His  adjustable  pocket- wrench,  graduated  to  1-32 
of  an  inch,  is  specially  suited  to  the  bicycle.   Manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus.sewing 
machines,  gas  fittings,  guns,  pistols,  pumps,  and  other  standard  goods,  have  many  pieces 
which  enter  into  their  product  forged  here.     The  all-pervasive  force  in  the  development 
of  the  extensive  plant  on  Broad  Street  has  been  the  inventive  talent  of  Mr.  Billings.     Let 
a  single  instance  suffice.     When  passing  through  the  Edison  Electric  Works  in  188(3,  he 
noted  the   existing  method  of  making  commutator  bars.     These  are  L.  shaped  pieces  of 
copper  set  at  an  angle  to  each  other.  Horizontal  bars,  thin  and  wedge-like,  separated  by 
some  non-conducting  substance,  are  placed  side  by  side  around  the  shaft  of  the  dynamo 
and  bound  firmly  together.     Electricity  is  generated  by    the  friction  of  metallic  brushes 
revolving  at  high  speed  against  the  edges  of  the  bars.     Here  was  Mr.  Billings'  opportunity 
and  he  wisely  improved  it.     The  bars  had  previously  been  made  in  two  pieces,  united  by 
pins  and  solder,  and,  as  the  current  was  partly  broken,  the  best  results  conld  not  be  ob- 
tained.    The  electrician  of  the  works  was  sure  they  could  not  be  produced  in  any  other  way, 
but  the  inventor's  mind  had  even  then  solved  the  difficulty.     Returning  home,  Mr.  Billings 
cut  the  dies  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  sent  to  the  Edison  Company  an  invoice  of  bars 
forged  in  a  single  piece  from  pure  copper,  and  having  a  homogeneous,  molecular  structure 
throughout.     The  material  is  of  the  greatest  possible  density.     By  this  invention  of  Mr. 
Billings  the  cost  of  the  bars  was  greatly  diminished  and  their   efficiency  increased  in  like 
degree.     The  best  proof  of  their  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  almost  immediately 
sprang  into  favor  with  the  electric  companies,     The  firm  was  organized  on  a  stock  company 
basis,  in  18G9,  under  a  liberal  charter,  the  capital  being  $125,000,  with  the  privilege  of  in- 
creasing to  $300,000.     The  present  officers  are  Charles  E.  Billings,  President  and  General 
Manager;  E.  H.  Stocker,  Secretary;  Lucius  H.  Holt  Treasurer;  F.  C.  Billings,   Superint- 
tendent.     It  is  the  leading  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.     Besides  developing 
the  drop  forging  business,  which  owes  so  much  to  his  genius  and  persistence,  Mr.  Billings 
is  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  numerous  articles  manufactured  by  his  company,  which 
are  largely  sold  in  this  country  and  Euro])e,     Among  them  may  be  noted  screw  i)late, 
double-acting  ratchet  drills,  adjustable  beam  caliper,  breech-loading  firearms, ])Ocket  knife, 
drill,  chuck,  adjustable  pocket  wrench,  etc.     Mr.  Billings  was  elected,  at  New  York  in 
1895,  President  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  served  one  year.    He 
is  now  "  Honorary  Member  in  perpetuity  "   and  member  of  "Honorary  Council"  of  that 
Society.     In  the  mysteries  and  teachings  of  the  Masonic  order,  he  has  been  greatly  inter- 
ested, and  by  initiation  has  become  familiar  with  all  of  the  York  and  Scottish  degrees, 
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and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
for  the  Northern  Masonic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  1874;  also  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Scotland,  1891.  He  was  Grand  Commander  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
the  Knight  Templars  of  Connecticut  in  1887.  His  local  membership  is  with  Washington 
Commandery.  For  several  years  he  served  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  the  First  Regiment 
Connecticut  National  Guard.  It  was  but  natural  that  official  station  should  be  presented  to 
Mr. Billings  for  acceptance, though  he  has  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  in  this  connection  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council, and  for  four 
years  he  represented  the  third  ward  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  his  service  he  was  chairman  of  the  ordinance  committee,  and  in  that  capacity  he  exerted 
an  important  influence  in  moulding  affairs  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  At  present  he 
is  President  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners.  Though  n  ot  an  active  politician  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  Mr.  Billings  sympathies  have  always  been  with  the  Rei)ublican  party,  and  his 
thought  and  voice  have  ever  been  cast  in  furtherance  of  its  principles.  In  religious  mat- 
ters he  affiliates  with  the  Second  Ecclesiastical  Society,  and  is  a  liberal  contributor  to  its 
support.  Concerned  in  all  that  affects  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  business  of  his 
adopted  city,  he  is  a  trustee  of  the  State  Savings  Bank, and  the  Hartford  Trust  Company, 
and  is  a  member  of  that  energetic  organization,  the  Hartford  Board  of  Trade,  and  also  of 
the  Hartford  Club.  During  the  summer  of  1890,  Mr.  Billings  visited  Europe  and  came 
back  with  clearer  ideas  of  the  possibilities  there  are  in  his  own  country.  A  gentleman  of 
the  most  enjoyable  personal  character,  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  business 
men  of  the  capital  city.  His  success  as  a  manager  of  industrial  interests  is  phenominal, 
and  as  a  pioneer  along  a  new  line  of  manufacturing  development,  he  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  In  private  life,  as  a  public  official,  and  as  the  head  of  one  of  Hartford's  leading 
establishments,  Mr.  Billings  is  honored  and  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens.  Charles  E. 
Billings  has  been  twice  married.  First,  to  Francis  M.,  daughter  of  Willard  Heywood. 
She  died  leaving  him  two  children.  For  his  second  wife  he  married  Eva  C,  daughter  of 
Lucius  Holt  of  Hartford.  Two  children, sons,  were  the  result  of  this  union:  F.  C.  and  H.  E. 
Billings.  The  former  is  Superintendent  and  the  latter  was  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Billings  &  Spencer  Co.  H.  E.  Billings  died  April  24,  1899.  He  possessed  fine  artistic 
tastes  and  had  demonstrated  his  ability  in  designing  magazine  covers  and  general  design- 
ing of  a  high  order.  He  secured  several  patents  for  improvements  in  mechanical  processes 
He  had  also  shown  decided  literary  talent,  having  written  both  verse  and  fiction,  some  of 
whichhad  been  accepteil  by  the  magazines, and  more  of  both  were  found  among  his  effects 
after  his  decease. 
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JAMES    G.    BATTERSON. 

James  Goodwin  Batterson,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Connecticut  who  occupies  a  position 
of  peculiar  prominence  through  the  wide  range,  importance  and  magnitude  of  his  business 
activities,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful  builders  of  the  country  and  also  the 
founder  of  accident  insurance  in  America  and  President  of  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  since 
its  organization  in  18G3.  He  was  born  in  the  old  town  of  Wintonbury  (now  Bloomfield),  near 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  February  23rd,  1823.  Mr.  Batterson's  boyhood  was  spent  at  New 
Preston,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  whither  his  parents  removed  when  he  was  an  infant;  and  in  this 
place  he  received  his  early  education,  which  embraced  a  preparatory  course  in  the  academy  at 
Warren  where  he  fitted  for  college,  hoping  to  complete  his  academic  course.  When  this  was  found 
impracticable  owing  to  unpropitious  circumstances  at  the  time,  he  resolved  to  become  self- 
supporting  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
independence  by  apprenticing  himself  to  the  printer's  trade  under  Messrs.  Mack,  Andrus  and 
Woodruff,  book  publishers  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  While  engaged  in  mastering  this  vocation  his  naturally 
active  mind  seized  with  avidity  upon  every  opportunity  for  broadening  and  strengthening  his 
general  knowledge.  His  classical  studies  were  continued  in  private  and  much  reading  was  done, 
for  he  still  cherished  the  hope  of  entering  upon  a  professional  career.  Having  served  his  time  as 
an  appprentice  he  rejoined  his  parents  at  New  Preston.  Shortly  afterward  the  family  removed  to 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  a  dozen  miles  distant,  where  Mr.  Batterson's  father — Simeon  S.  Batterson— 
engaged  in  the  marble  business,  his  son  James  becoming  his  assistant.  A  friend  of  the  elder 
Batterson  at  this  period  was  Judge  Origen  S.  Seymour  who,  upon  learning  of  the  young  man's 
desire  to  study  law,  took  him  into  his  office  and  encouraged  him  in  his  ambition.  The  times  were 
too  hard,  however;  and  through  lack  of  means  to  continue,  the  plucky  young  lad  was  compelled 
to  rejoin  his  father.  Although  disappointed  he  was  by  no  means  incapacitated  for  other  business 
by  this  fact.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  hold  of  his  father's  affairs  with  a  determination  to  achieve 
something  beyond  the  ordinary,  and  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  found  that  his  ambitious  plans 
had  not  miscarried.  A  larger  field  was  now  sought  in  Hartford  where  he  met  with  great  success 
in  building,  monumental  and  cemetery  work.  Soon  the  construction  of  large  buildings  was  taken 
up.  Success  in  this  line  was  immediate  and  he  acquired  so  substantial  a  reputation  that  in  a  few 
years  orders  for  work  of  this  description  flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Batterson 
not  only  directed  the  business  but  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  construction.  In 
Hartford  he  made  the  plans  for  the  old  brown-stone  Savings  Bank  on  Pratt  street,  and  did  the 
work.  He  also  planned  the  State  Savings  Bank  brown-stone  building  on  Pearl  street.  The 
marble  woi-k  of  the  Phoenix  National  Bank  on  Main  street,  and  the  granite  and  marble  work  of 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company's  building,  Hartford,  was  his  work.  His  master- 
piece in  Connecticut  is  the  beautiful  and  now  famous  State  Capitol  in  Bushnell  Park,  Hartford, 
designed  by  Upjohn, — an  architectural  pile  that  will  long  remain  a  monument  to  his  genius  as  a 
builder.  In  1857  Mr.  Batterson  was  awarded  the  contract  for  building  the  Worth  Monument  at 
the  junction  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway,  New  York.  Three  years  later,  after  a  business  career 
of  fifteen  years  in  Hartford,  he  established  his  marble  works  in  New  York  City.  By  degrees  these 
works  have  been  developed  until  now  they  command  attention  as  being,  without  exception,  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  country.  They  are  situated  on  Eleventh  avenue  and  furnish 
employment  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  men.  Mr.  Batterson's  contracts  for  stone,  granite  and 
marble  work  in  New  York  City  cover  some  of  the  most  notable  of  the  fine  structures  of  the 
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metropolis.  Among  them  are  the  Mutual  Life  Building  and  the  Equitable  Life  Building;  the 
Manhattan  Bank  Building  in  Wall  street,  and  buildings  for  many  other  city  banks;  "The 
Waldorf,"  "Astoria"  and  "The  Imperial"— hotels  oi  the  higher  class  of  marble  work— and  the 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  residence.  The  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  residence  at  Newport,  R.  I. ;  the  City  Hall 
at  Providence,  in  the  same  State;  and  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  are  other 
massive  and  beautiful  structures  for  which  he  has  successfully  executed  the  granite  and  marble 
work;  and  all  testify  to  his  great  ability  as  an  engineer  and  builder.  The  distinguished  success 
that  attended  his  labors  has  not  been  lightly  won.  It  represents  not  only  indomitable  energy  and 
"push"  but  likewise  a  remarkably  intelligent  study  of  the  multitudinous  and  often  perplexing 
problems  involved  in  details,  with  excellent  judgment  and  rare  skill  in  apjjlying  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired.  In  itself  his  success  in  building  construction  constitutes  a  most  substantial  claim 
to  eminence— one  that  is  recognized  wherever  his  work  is  known.  It  is  hardly  surprising  to  learn 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Batterson's  thoroughness  is  an  expert  in  geology  and  mineralogy.  His 
attention  was  drawn  to  this  science  quite  accidentally  and  at  a  very  early  period  in  his  life.  New 
Preston,  where  he  lived  as  a  boy,  is  near  Lake  Waramaug  and  to  the  east  of  this  sheet  of  water 
rises  the  pinnacle  of  Mount  Waramaug.  One  day  Prof.  J.  G.  Percival— known  as  the  poet-geologist 
of  Connecticut— who  made  the  first  geological  survey  of  that  State  and  was  still  occupied  with  his 
scientific  explorations,  came  through  that  region  and  asked  young  Batterson  to  act  as  his  guide 
to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle.  As  they  made  the  ascent  the  actions  of  the  man  of  science,  who  kept 
hammering  the  rocks  in  search  of  specimens,  gave  his  youthful  companion  the  impression  that  he 
was  insane.  Requested  to  hold  the  horse  while  the  geoglogist  was  thus  engaged,  the  lad  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  to  his  heels  when  he  bethought  him  to  ask  what  all  this  hammering  was 
about.  Finding  him  interested,  Percival,  good-naturedly,  sat  down  and  gave  him  his  first  lesson 
in  geology,  speaking  with  such  clearness  and  enthusiasm  that  he  aroused  the  deepest  interest  in 
his  listener.  After  this  introduction  young  Batterson  needed  no  prompting  to  continue  the  study 
of  the  rocks  and  to-day  his  acquahitance  with  the  science  is  unusually  profound  and  has  had  an 
undoubted  influence  as  a  factor  in  his  subsequent  success.  Mr.  Batterson  made  his  first  trip 
abroad  in  1858.  The  untimely  death,  at  Rome,  of  the  promising  young  Hartford  sculptor, 
Bartholomew,  led  to  a  movement  among  his  influential  American  friends  to  complete  his  unfinished 
works,  and  Mr.  Batterson  was  chosen  to  undertake  the  task  and  erect  a  monument  over  his  grave 
near  the  historic  tomb  of  Vergil.  The  patrons  of  this  praiseworthy  act— among  whom  were  Col. 
Samuel  Colt  and  Enoch  Pratt  of  Baltimore— also  commissioned  Mr.  Batterson  on  settlement  of  the 
dead  sculptor's  affaii's  to  bring  home  his  finished  woi-ks  and  models.  These  several  tasks  were 
successfully  accomplished  by  Mr.  Batterson  and  Bartholomew's  masterpieces  are  now  among  the 
treasured  possessions  of  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  at  Hartford.  While  abroad  Mr.  Batterson 
spent  the  winter  in  Egypt  where  he  mot  Brunei  the  great  English  engineer,  and  also  made  a 
critical  study  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  In  1863,  toward  the  close  of 
another  of  his  various  tours  in  Europe  and  the  East  "which  have  made  him  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  of  the  generation  on  Oriental  geography,  history,  politics  and  social  life,"  and  after 
passing  thrt)Ugh  Italy  where  he  had  given  earnest  attention  to  marbles  and  architecture,  he 
sojourned  for  a  while  in  England.  In  that  country  the  system  of  accident  insurance  was  then 
beginning  to  prove  itself  a  success.  Hartford  had  been  so  long  a  centre  for  everything  in  the  way 
of  insurance  that  no  one  of  its  intelligent  citizens  could  remain  indifferent  to  the  subject  wherever 
he  might  chance  to  be.  To  such  a  close  student  and  observer  as  Mr.  Batterson,  there  was  much 
food  for  reflection  in  what  he  saw  of  the  new  system,  and  before  he  left  for  home  he  consulted 
English  actuaries  and  from  their  reports  became  convinced  that  there  was  a  broad  and  inviting 
field  for  the  novelty  in  his  own  country.  Being  a  man  of  action  he  had  no  sooner  returned  to 
Hartford  than  he  laid  the  matter  before  a  number  of  his  friends,  capitalists  and  active  business 
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men,  and  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  convictions  induced  a  number  of  them  to  join  with  him  in  placing 
an  accident  insurance  companj'  in  operation.  Promptly  securing  a  charter  granting  power  to 
insure  "persons  against  the  accidental  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  while  traveling  by  railroad, 
steamboat  or  other  modes  of  conveyance,"  the  company  was  duly  organized  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $250,000.  Before  it  had  closed  its  first  year  of  existence  its  limitations  were  found  too 
restrictive  and  an  amendment  to  the  charter  was  at  once  secured  authorizing  "all  and  every 
insurance  connected  with  accidental  loss  of  life,  or  personal  injury  sustained  by  accidents  of  every 
description."  The  wisdom  of  this  step  was  immediately  apparent  through  the  notable  increase  in 
business;  and  while  at  the  inception  of  the  enterprise  few  except  the  promoters  expected  it  to  live 
any  length  of  time,  only  a  year  had  passed  before  it  became  evident  that  it  was  likely  to  prove  one 
of  the  great  successes  of  the  age.  The  public  appreciation  of  this  fact  threatened,  however,  to 
prove  more  disastrous  than  the  lack  of  appreciation  which  originally  greeted  the  enterprise. 
Believing  that  accident  insurance  held  a  promise  and  potency  that  betokened  a  profitable  business, 
swarms  of  imitators  took  the  field,  no  fewer  than  seventy  rival  companies  being  organized  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  lime,  a  number  of  them  by  officers  of  the  great  railroads,  which,  to  give 
their  own  creations  a  field,  promptly  ejected  "The  Travelers."  Ridicule  had  now  given  way  to 
enthusiasm  which,  however,  through  reckless  and  universal  competition  threatened  to  swamp 
the  original  enterprise  if  it  did  not  bring  the  whole  scheme  into  flisrepnte.  In  1866  a  new  coi-pora- 
tion — "The  Railway  Passengers'  Assurance  Company" — was  formed,  composed  of  representatives 
from  all  the  leading  accident  companies,  to  consolidate  the  railway  ticket  business  under  one 
management  with  Mr.  Batterson  as  President.  A  contemporaneous  observer  writing  of  these 
rival  companies  declares  that  while  all  were  gifted  "with  ample  powers  of  destruction  all  lacked 
the  art  of  construction,  and  sank  one  by  one  into  unremembei-ed  graves."  Upon  the  deatli  of  its 
rivals  "The  Travelers"  as  sole  legatee,  turned  the  "ticket"  business  referred  to  into  an  annex  of 
its  own  organization.  In  1866,  with  a  view  to  broadening  its  field,  "The  Travelers"  added 
regular  life  insurance  to  its  business.  At  the  present  writing  (1901)  it  ranks  among  the  great  life 
companies  of  the  country,  having  policies  to  the  amount  of  over  one  hundred  millions  in  force, 
one-sixth  of  which  business  it  gained  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Its  total  invested  assets  exceed 
thirty  million  dollars  and  the  total  amount  paid  over  to  policy'  holders  since  1864  is  in  excess  of 
forty -two  millions,  of  which  about  twenty-five  and  a  half  millions  have  been  paid  in  the  accident 
department.  Sixteen  thousand  two  himdred  and  sixty  accident  claims  were  paid  in  1898,  the 
amount  of  money  disbursed  in  this  way  exceeding  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  present  capital 
of  the  company  is  one  million  dollars,  all  paid  in.  The  first  company  of  its  kind  chartered  in  the 
country,  it  is  to-day  not  only  the  oldest  but  also  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  world. 
It  is  known  wherever  civilization  prevails  and  its  splendid  reputation  is  ba.sed  on  that  touch- 
stone of  honesty  in  insurance — the  prompt  payment  of  losses.  These  results  speak  for  themselves. 
They  represent  years  of  severe  labor,  i-igid  economy  at  the  outset,  and  a  study  of  facts  which  has 
never  relaxed  its  vigilance.  Mr.  Batterson  has  been  the  President  of  the  Company  since  it  was 
founded.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  its  service  from  the  start,  and  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  his 
associates  and  assistants  with  a  full  measure  of  that  enthusiasm.  Young  men  who  manifested 
capacity  for  the  assimilation  and  mastery  of  complex  details  were  added  to  the  staff  of  officers 
and  the  gifts  of  all  were  drawn  upon  to  the  utmost  in  overcoming  the  primary  difficulties 
encountered.  Beginning  at  "  bed  rock  "  with  no  other  facilities  than  were  absolutely  demanded 
and  every  man  loyal  to  his  duty,  Mr.  Batterson  and  his  associates  fought  their  way  to  success. 
It  was  a  brave  battle  and  the  victory  has  brought  laurels  worthy  of  the  manly  valor  displayed. 
Referring  to  the  struggle  of  years  necessary  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  colossal  success  the  author 
of  the  historical  work  entitled  "The  City  of  Hartford,  Connecticut"  says: 
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"For  eio:ht  generations  children  have  read  with  unabated  interest  of  the  pilgrimage  of 
Hooker  and  his  flock  through  the  trackless  forest  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  with  oniv  the  compass  and  north  star  for  guides.  On  starting  into  the  wilderness 
'  The  Travelers '  had  the  benefit  of  neither  compass  nor  star.  At  home  no  one  had  gone  before  to 
cut  a  bush  or  blaze  a  tree,  while  the  conditions  undei-lying  the  casualty  bnsmess  m  England 
diffei'ed  so  widely  from  those  of  America  that  the  scanty  generalizations  formulated  in  tables  by 
the  pattern  company  proved  treacherous  and  misleading.  From  the  bottom  stone  m  the  founda- 
tion to  the  flag-staff  on  the  tower  the  ofBcers  constructed  as  they  went,  without  aid  from  the 
architectural  designs  or  preformed  plans,  necessarily  making  many  mistakes,  and  costly  mistakes 
too  -tearing  down,  changing,  re-building,  adding  here,  and  discarding  there,-till  from  a  chaos  of 
materials  o-rew  the  present  solid,  stately  and  enduring  edifice,  the  despair  of  i-ivais  and  the^deliglit 
of  friends  "^No  kind  of  business  and  esi)eciallvuo  branch  of  insurance  can  be  carried  on  with  safety 
till  its  laws  have  been  generalized  from  a  wide  range  of  experience.  In  the  case  of  '  The  Travelers 
it  was  ne<-essarv  to  get  the  experience  and  to  deduce  the  governing  principles  simultaneously. 
The  process  of  adjustment  demanded  frequent  and  radical  changes  in  classifications  and  laws, 
introducing  confusion  into  the  methods,  annoying  and  losing  patrons  and  exciting  in  faithful 
ao-ents  ebullitions  of  sore  displeasure.  The  knife  of  the  surgeon  was  m  constant  requisition. 
Meanwhile  the  executive  officers  did  not  sleep  on  beds  of  roses,  at  least  till  the  small  hours  ot  the 
morning,  for  midnight  often  found  them  at  headquarters  toiling  over  the  solution  of  changeiul 
problems  or  anxiously  discussing  what  should  be  done  next." 

Mr.  Batterson  has  been  the  President  of  the  "The  Travelers"  ever  since  it  was  established 
and  the  founding  of  this  company  in  the  face  of  doubt  and  even  ridicule  and  making  of  it  the  great 
and  famous  institution  that  it  is,  will  probably  be  reckoned  his  most  important  work  in  life, 
notwithstanding  that  his  achievements  in  the  fields  previously  referred  to,  are  in  themselves  amply 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  foremost  place  among  the  successful  workers  of  the  century. 
Fortunately  for  this  man  of  untiring  zeal  and  unflagging  purpose  he  has  been  blessed  with  a 
robust  physical  frame  and  what  has  been  styled  "a  still  more  robust  assimilative  and  ffexible 
intellect."  Thus  endowed  he  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish  an  amount  of  work  which  would 
have  killed  a  weaker  man.  But  the  duties  and  cares  of  business  have  not  bounded  his  horizon. 
An  omniverous  reader  he  has  fed  his  intellect  with  the  best  writings  of  all  ages  and  thus  has 
become  imbued  with  the  highest  thought  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times.  He  is  fully  in  touch 
with  the  most  advanced  thought  of  the  present  day,  and  aware  of  what  its  leaders  are  saying  and 
writing  on  every  subject.  With  such  tastes  his  library  has  been  developed  rather  in  the  direction 
of  quality  than  quantity  and  is  that  of  a  scholar  and  thinker.  Art  has  always  appealed  to  his 
natural  tastes  and  has  found  in  him  a  considerate  patron.  His  home  is  oneof  the  finest  residences 
on  Albany  Avenue,  Hartford.  One  of  its  attractive  features  in  which  he  takes  a  pardonable  pride 
is  his  finegalleryof  pictures,  which  covers  a  remarkable  range  of  subjects  and  of  schools— including 
the  old  Italian,  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  the  modern  French,  English  and  Belgian.  Mentally  he 
combines  very  opposite  qualities,  having  delicate  and  just  perceptions  as  well  as  great  vigor  of 
thought  and  solidity  of  judgment  with  marked  tenacity  of  purpose  and  intense  power  of  applica- 
tion. He  is  a  stranger  to  inactivity.  When  through  with  the  solution  of  gi'eat  business  and 
financial  problems,  he  turns  for  rest  and  recreation  to  study  and  often  finds  delightful  absorption 
in  the  classics  with  which  he  has  a  masterful  acquaintance.  Homer,  Vergil  and  Horace  are  his 
favorites  and  "he  has  rendered  much  of  the  Iliad  into  English,  preserving  the  vigor  and  the 
literary  meaning  of  the  Greek."  His  linguistic  artainments  are  uncommon,  for  besides  his 
knowledge  of  the  classics  and  a  rare  command  of  English  he  has  for  years  been  a  devoted  student 
of  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages.  The  large  and  often  vexing  problems  presenting  in 
quarrying  granite  and  marble,  constructing  huge  architectural  piles,  and  directing  the  affairs  of 
an  international  insurance  business,  find  in  these  scholarly  pursuits  a  foil  which  seems  to  parry 
the  exhausting  effects  they  otherwise  might  possibly  entail.    Mr.  Batterson's  early  acquired 
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interest  in  geology  has  ripened  into  a  profound  love  for  this  elevating  science.  His  collection  of 
minerals,  gathered  in  his  perigrinations  from  Norway  to  the  Nile,  includes  a  great  variety  of 
choice  subjects,  carefully  classified  and  arranged,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  the  concise  and 
interesting  story  of  its  acquirement.  The  whole  has  a  high  value  apart  from  its  absorbing 
interest.  Lest  it  be  inmgined  that  one  having  such  a  wide  range  of  business  activities  and  such 
pronounced  tastes  in  science,  literature  and  art  has  become  selfishly  absorbed,  it  is  but  just  to 
state  that  few  men  exceed  Mr.  Batterson  in  the  interest  they  take  in  affairs  pertaining  to  the 
commuuity  at  large.  Politics,  for  example,  has  always  commanded  his  attention  as  a  civic  duty. 
Actuated  by  principle  he  shared  in  the  task  of  organizing  the  Republican  party  and  all  through 
the  civil  war  was  Chairman  of  the  Connecticut  State  Central  Committee;  he  was  a  potent  force  in 
sustaining  the  Federal  Government,  "never  losing  an  election  and  managing  affairs  with  a  tact 
that  dispelled  jealousies  and  promoted  harmony."  As  a  political  speaker  and  debater  he  developed 
great  power.  At  no  time  would  he  ever  accept  political  preferment  as  a  reward,  nor  in  fact  any 
other  benefit  whatever;  a  circumstance  which  combined  with  his  wise  judgment  of  men  has  given 
him  special  influence  with  his  i)arty  candidates.  In  religion  he  is  a  Baptist  and  an  active  church 
member.  The  study  of  the  Bible  has  always  interested  him  profoundly,  and  for  some  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  tlie  American  Society  for  Biblical  Exegesis.  The  fostering  of  education  has  been 
a  congenial  task  to  him,  and  as  a  Trustee  of  Brown  University  he  has  had  opportunity  to  gratify 
his  desire  in  this  direction.  From  Willinms  College  he  has  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts; 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Bushnell,  Yale  also  has  conferred  a  similiar  honor.  Mr. 
Batterson's  personal  appearance  indicates  strength  of  body  as  well  as  strength  of  mind.  Compact 
of  frame  and  of  commanding  presence,  he  possesses  a  powerful  voice,  a  ready  wit  and  other 
attributes  of  the  effective  orator.  Brains  assisted  by  hard  work  have  made  him  what  he  is  and  have 
enabled  him  to  benefit  the  community  in  a  signal  nmnner.  He  is  a  living  and  striking  exemplifica- 
tion of  Emerson's  notable  remark  that  "the  Republic  is  opportunity,"  and  of  the  fact  that 
however  humble  a  man's  beginning  may  be,  it  lies  within  his  power  by  labor  and  concentration  of 
purpo.se— having  honorable  ambitions  alone  in  view— not  only  to  elevate  himself  but  likewise  to 
benefit  mankind.  Mr.  Batterson  married  Eunice  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Goodwin,  Esq., 
of  Hartford,  and  has  two  children  living:  James  G.  Batterson,  Jr.,  General  Manager  of  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Ccnnpany's  business  for  the  City  of  New  York,— who  inherits  many  of  his 
father's  splendid  qualities  as  a  business  man— and  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles  Coffiug  Beach, 
M.D.,  of  Hartford. 
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JOSEPH   H.    CHOATE. 

Hon.  Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  LL.  D.,  a  distinguished  American  lawyer,  orator  and  wit, 
prominent  at  the  New  York  bar  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  since  189S  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  January  24th,  1832.  Of  the 
seventh  generation  of  the  name  in  America  he  descends  from  John  Choate,  a  native  of  Groton, 
Boxford,  Colchester,  England,  who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1643,  settled  in  what  is  now 
Ipswich,  and  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Colony  in  1667.  From  this  emigrant  and  his  wife, 
Anne,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1660,  descend  the  New  England  family  of  Choate,  specially 
well-known  in  Massachusetts  previous  to  the  present  generation,  and  to  which  belonged  the 
great  orator  and  lawj'er,  Rufus  Choate,  the  successor  of  Webster  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
as  leader  of  the  New  England  bar.  Thomas  Choate,  a  son  of  the  emigrant,  and  ancestor  in  the 
second  generation  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  represented  Ipswich  in  the  General  Court  of  the 
Colony  in  1723-25  and  1727.  His  son,  Francis  Choate,  ancestor  in  the  third  generation,  was  a 
farmer,  an  elder  in  the  church  and  a  friend  of  George  Whitefield.  William  Choate,  son  of  Francis, 
and  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  descent,  was  a  sea-captain  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and 
died  in  1785,  aged  about  fifty-five  years.  His  son,  George  Choate,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  1762  and  died  in  1826.  He  represented  Ipswich  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1814-17  and  Essex  in  1819.  He  married  Susanna  Choate,  daughter  of  Judge 
Stephen  Choate,  of  Ipswich.  George  Choate,  their  son,  was  born  in  Salem.  In  1818  he  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  adopting  medicine  as  a  profession,  became  widely  known  as  a 
skillful  physician.  He  also  sat  in  the  General  Court  for  several  years,  representing  Salem.  His 
wife,  Mary  M.  Choate,  was  a  daughter  of  Gamaliel  Hodges,  of  Salem,  and  a  descendant,  through 
his  father,  from  a  native  of  England  who  settled  in  Bristol,  Massachusetts,  about  1630.  After 
attending  the  public  schools  in  Salem,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
prepared  for  college  and  entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  graduating  there  fourth  in  the 
class  of  1852,  of  which  his  elder  brother,  William  Gardiner  Choate,  (in  after  years  United  States 
Judge  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  and  still  later  a  leading  member  of  the  New  York  bar) 
was  first.  Choosing  the  law  as  a  profession  he  prepared  for  its  practice  by  the  regular  course  of 
study  at  the  Dane  Law  School,  Harvard,  and  obtaining  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1854, 
entered  the  office  of  Leverett  Saltonstall  in  Boston,  and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
bar  in  1855.  Even  tlius  early  he  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  future;  and,  perhaps  it  was  with  a 
view  to  affording  him  as  broad  a  field  as  possible  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  that  his  father's 
cousin,  the  distinguished  Rufus  Choate  of  Massachusetts,  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
William  M.  Evarts  of  New  York— a  fact  which  implied  his  approval  of  the  young  man's 
determination  to  settle  in  that  city.  But  young  Choate  appears  to  have  been  in  no  hurry  to 
present  this  letter.  Arriving  in  New  York  in  1856  he  sought  out  the  firm  of  Scudder  and  Carter — 
of  which  Mr.  James  C.  Carter,  the  well-known  New  York  lawyer,  is  the  surviving  member — and 
effected  a  connection  with  it  which  satisfactorily  launched  him  in  the  metropolis.  When  he  did 
call  on  ilr.  Evarts,  however,  not  long  afterwards,  that  gentleman  induced  him  to  enter  his  office; 
and  thus  began  his  connection  with  the  great  firm  of  Butler,  Evarts  and  Southmayd.  In  1858 
Mr.  Choate  formed  a  partnership  with  Wm.  H.  L.  Barnes— who  later  became  prominent  at  the 
San  Francisco  bar.  But  Mr.  Evarts  appears  to  have  kept  his  eye  on  the  young  lawyer  and  to 
have  found  him  deserving  of  the  consideration  bespoke  for  him  by  his  illustrious  kinsman ;  for  in 
1859  he  invited  him  to  become  a  member  of  his  own  firm.    It  was  a  very  high  compliment;  and, 
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Mr.  Choate  accepting  it  gratefully,  the  style  of  the  firm  Avas  altered  to  include  his  name,  becoming 
Evarts,  Soiithmayd  and  Choate.  Already  one  of  the  oldest,  best-known  and  ablest  of  the  legal 
firms  of  the  metropolis,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  even  a  well-endowed  junior  member  to 
have  added  anything  to  its  reputation.  But  young  Choate  was  much  more  than  ordinarily  well- 
endowed.  Besides  being  earnest  and  a  close  student  he  was  quick-witted  and  nimble  tongued. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  able  and  gifted  men  he  ai)peared  to  advantage.  Moreover,  his  attainments 
were  as  solid  as  his  character.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  before  many  years  he  rose  to  a 
foremost  place  at  the  bar  and  came  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  well-equipped  member  of  a 
leading  law  fii-m  whose  partners  were  men  of  eminence,  but  as  the  peer  of  the  cleverest  men  in  his 
profession.  In  1884  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Evarts,  Choate  and  Beaman.  Several 
years  latter  Mr.  Evarts  retired  from  active  practice;  and  in  December,  1900,  the  firm  sustained  a 
further  loss  in  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Beanmn.  Mr.  Choate's  rapid  rise  to  prominence  seems 
to  have  had  no  other  effect  upon  him  than  that  of  stimulating  him  to  larger  endeavors.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  man  of  his  substantial  professional  income  and  distinguished  social  standing 
devotes  himself  so  tissiduously  to  work.  Mr.  Choate  appears  to  have  been  more  enamored  of 
his  profession  than  of  anything  else,  for  he  applied  himself  to  it  without  reserve,  mastering  it  and 
drawing  from  it  at  the  same  time  his  deepest  satisfaction.  Not  in  one  department  but  in  all  has 
he  put  forth  effort ;  and  in  all,  it  is  unquestionable,  he  has  won  enduring  renown.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  here  to  enumerate  even  the  chief  of  his  celebrated  cases.  Many  of  these  were  argued 
before  the  young  attorneys  of  the  present  generation  Avere  born.  Many  others,  though  of  prime 
importance  in  their  day,  have  been  overshadowed  by  those  of  more  recent  perfornmnce.  The  case 
of  Fenardent  vs.  di  Cesnola,  in  which  he  successfully  defended,  in  a  trial  lasting  several  months, 
the  genuineness  of  the  Cypriote  antiipiities  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (New  York  City) 
is  easily  within  memoiy.  So  also  is  the  Credit  Mobilier  case  which  involved  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad ;  and  likewise  the  case  of  Stewart  vs.  Huntington 
brouo-ht  to  recover  the  large  sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  due  on  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
stock  and  involving  the  operations  of  the  building  of  the  Centi'al  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
remarkable  personal  cases  of  Hutchinson  vs.  the  New  York  Exchange  and  of  Loubat  r,s.  the  Union 
Club  of  New  York  City,  in  both  of  which  he  secured  the  reinstatement  of  his  clients,  attracted  wide 
attention.  Others,  notable  through  the  prominence  of  the  parties  in  litigation  or  by  reason  of  the 
laro-e  sums  or  interests  involved,  were  those  of  the  well-known  architect,  Richard  Hunt  vs.  the 
executors  of  Pa  ran  Stevens;  of  Laidlaw  vs.  Russell  Sage;  the  Cruger,  Vanderbilt,  Tilden,  Stewart, 
Hovt.  Drake  and  Hopkins-Searles  will  cases;  various  cases  in  different  jurisdictions  involving 
attacks  on  the  validity  of  the  so-called  Standard  Oil  Trust  and  the  Tobacco  Trust;  some  with  a 
political  complexion,  in  particular  the  prosecution  of  the  Tweed  ring;  the  famous  Maynard  New 
York  election  fraud  cases  in  l!s91-92;  a  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  in  which 
he  was  successful  in  securing  against  a  score  or  more  of  railroads  centering  in  New  York  City  a 
very  material  reduction  and  graduation  in  freight  rates  on  milk  which  the  roads  had  refused  to 
change  for  many  years  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  in  nearby  territory  supplying  New  York  with 
this  article  of  food ;  the  case  of  Gebhard  rs.  Canada  Southern  Railway  Company;  of  Miller  vs. 
Mayor,  etc.,  of  New  York  (involving  legality  of  the  first  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge);  the 
case  of  David  Neagle  who  shot  Judge  Terry  in  defense  of  Mr.  Justice  Field,  where  the  question 
presented  involved  the  right  of  the  United  States  Government  to  protect  its  own  officers  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  a  State  as  against  the  enforcement  of  State  laws;  the  Stanford  case, 
which  involved  the  right  of  the  United  States  Government  to  collect  many  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Leland  Stanford,  which  would  have  deprived  Stanford  University  in 
California  of  nearly  its  entire  support ;  the  Bell  Telephone  case,  which  involved  the  validity  of 
substantially  the  entire  Bell  Telephone  patent;    the  Behring  Sea  case,  in  which   Mr.  Choate 
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represented  the  Canadian  Government;  the  Berdan  arms  case;  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  case;  and 
the  Alcohol-in-the-arts  case,  upon  which,  according  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
depended  the  dispo.sition  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  which  involved  the  right  of 
manufacturers  to  rebate,  under  the  Dingley  Tariff  Law,  on  alcohol  employed  in  the  arts. 
Familiar  and  successful  as  has  been  his  career  in  ordinary  legal  controversy  he  has  won  a  much 
wider  reputation  as  an  authority  on  questions  of  Constitutional  law.  Notable  cases  of  this 
character  were  Philadelphia  Fire  Association  vf.  New  York,  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the 
so-called  recijDrocal  and  retaliatory  tax  laws  against  foreign  corporations  erected  by  many  of  the 
States;  the  Chinese  exclusion  cases ;  the  California  irrigation  cases;  the  Massachusetts  fisheries 
case;  the  famous  income  tax  cases,  which  involved  the  constitutionality  of  the  Income  Tax  Law 
of  1S91  and  generally  of  that  species  of  taxation  under  the  Federal  Constitation ;  and  "the  Texas 
Trust  Law  case,"  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  "Anti-Trust  Law"  of  the  State  of  Texas; 
the  Fitz-John  Porter  case,  the  Com.  McCalla  case;  and  the  Vigilant- Valkyrie  controversy,  are 
others  in  which  his  ability  and  eloquence  were  happily  exerted.  Through  his  whole  career  he  has 
been  a  strong  champion  of  his  brethren  in  the  legal  profession  against  aggressions  or  slights  fi-om 
the  bench.  Although  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  more  devoted  to  his  personal  business 
than  almost  any  leading  lawyer  at  the  New  York  bar  and,  sneeringly,  that  "he  lacked  the 
capacity  of  indignation  at  a  public  wrong,"  it  is  well-known  that  he  has  many  times  been  the 
unpaid  advocate  of  reforms  in  which  the  people  were  vitally  interested  and  has  expressed  his 
opinions  with  courage  and  force,  no  matter  how  weak  his  cause  may  have  been  from  the  stand- 
point of  practical  politics.  His  critics  in  the  main  have  been  the  politicians,  whom  he  has  always 
affected  to  despise;  and  possibly  also  others  who  have  felt  the  sting  of  his  sarcasm — an  oratorical 
weapon  in  the  use  of  which  he  is  a  past  master.  The  great  volume  and  extraordinary  importance 
of  his  legal  business  would  in  itself  excuse  his  abstention  from  purely  public  affairs.  Yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  very  large  part  of  that  business  was  with  matters  of  major  public  import- 
ance, in  settling  which  in  the  interests  of  even  and  exact  justice  the  high  character  of  the  man 
found  most  satisfying  employment.  Then,  too,  the  New  England  birth  and  training  of  Mr.  Choate 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Like  his  ancestors  and  the  people  akin  to  them  he  has  never  sought 
public  preferment.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  always  been  ready,  when  called,  to  render  any 
public  service.  His  standard  of  citizenship  has  been  high,  and  his  numerous  public  utterances  in 
behalf  of  good  government  and  needed  public  reforms  attest  his  personal  appreciation  of  the 
citizen's  responsibilities.  Great  intellects  are  often  charged  with  coldness  towards  the  people. 
Those  who  understand  them,  however,  know  that  more  often  than  otherwise  they  are  the  truest 
friends  of  the  masses.  Mr.  Choate  is  indeed  a  prince  in  the  aristocracy  of  intellect ;  but  springing 
from  a  race  of  unpretending  farmers  and  sea-farers,  and  being  the  son  of  a  hard-working 
physician,  his  heart  and  sympathy  have  been  always  undeniably  with  the  greater  body  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  So  far  from  his  seeking  to  forget  this  fact  he  has  gloried  in  it,  hating  all  sham 
and  pretence  and  recognizing  virtue  as  the  sole  nobility.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  he  declared 
that  his  equipment  when  coming  to  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune  consisted  of  his  diploma,  a  scant 
supply  of  money  and  a  letter  of  introduction.  For  years  the  newspapers  have  given  publicity  to 
Mr.  Choate's  orations  and  after-dinner  speeches,  which  have  been  both  numerous  and  scholarly, 
and  the  sarcasms  and  witticisms  in  which  these  abound  have  been  spread  before  readers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Very  often  vital  truths  have  been  concealed  in  these  verbal  shafts;  for 
instance,  as  when,  at  a  banquet  of  the  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  New  York  City,  in  1893,  and 
speaking  in  playful  mood,  he  said:  "The  citizens  of  New  York  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
govenmient  of  New  York.  It's  the  citizens  of  other  countries.  They  are  the  guilty  parties."  But 
that  Mr.  Choate  is  not  insensible  to  the  shortcomings  of  his  own  people,  the  founders  of  New 
England,  and  in  large  part  of  New  York,  too,  it  may  be  said,  is  borne  out  by  more  than  one  of 
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his  jocular  remarks.    Perhaps  the  least  of  these  is  the  following,  quoted  from  his  response  to  the 
toast  "womau,"  given  at  a  banquet  of  the  New  England  Society:   "The  Pilgrim  Mothers  were 
more  devoted  martyrs  than  were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  because  they  had  not  only  to  bear  the  same 
hardships  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  suffered,  but  they  had  to  bear  with   the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
besides."    The  aptness  with  which  Mr.  Choate  can  draw  from  his  favorite  authors  such  verbal 
ammunition  as  may  suit  his  purpose  had  a  fine  illustration  during  the  ti-ial  of  the  famous 
Stewart-Huntington  case,  in  1881.    Pitted    single-handed  against  a  number  of  distinguished 
lawj-ers  including  Roscoe  Conkling,  he  appeared  to  be  at  no  disadvantage,  however  attacked. 
There  were  many  sharp  passages  and  the  keenest  sarcasm  was  used  on  both  sides.    One  morning 
Mr.  Conkling  quoted  a  published  description  of  Mr.  Choate's  appearance,  which  was  designed  to 
provoke  laughter.    Mr.  Choate  promptly  arose  and  said  that  he  would  paint  the  ex-Senator's 
picture  as  it  had  been  painted  by  an  immortal  pen.    He  then  quoted  from  Hamlet :   "  See  what  a 
grace  is  seated  on  his  brow ;   Hyperion's  curl,  the  front  of  Jove  himself;    an  eye,  like  Mars,  to 
threaten  and  command— a  combination  and  a  form  indeed,  where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his 
seal,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man."    The  aptness  of  this  quotation  took  the  sting  out  of 
Mr.  Conkling's  sarcasm  and  caused  the  publication  of  the  incident  far  and  wide.    Exceedingly 
happy  as  an  after-dinner  si)eaker,  Mr.  Choate  combines  with  liis  eloquence  and  ready  wit  a 
charming  gallantry.    One  night  when  the  gallery  of  Delmonico's  banquet  hall  was  filled  with 
ladies,  Mr.  Choate  prefaced  his  set  speech  with  the  remark  as  he  looked  up  to  the  gallery :  "  Now 
I  understand  what  the  Scripture  phrase  means,   'Thou  madest  man  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.'"    On  another  occasion,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Choate  were  dining  with  some  friends,  some 
one  asked  Mr.  Choate  whom  he  would  prefer  to  be  if  he  could  not  be  himself.  With  an  affectionate 
glance  at  Mrs.  Choate,  he  replied :  "If  I  could  not  be  myself  I  should  like  to  be  Mrs.  Choate's 
second  husband."    Since  the  Fremont  campaign  Mr.  Choate  has  been  a  Republican  in  politics  but 
has  always  reserved  to  himself  a  certain  independence  of  views  and  action.    Except  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894  and  its  presiding  officer  he 
was  not  a  candidate  for  office  until  at  the  urgent  request  of  friends  and  with  the  promise  of  the 
most  influential  backing  from  "the  better  element"  he  consented  to  permit  his  name  to  go  before 
the  New  York  Legislature  as  a  competitor  with  Mr.  Piatt  for  the  United  States  Senatorship.    The 
party  machine,  however,  wielded  its  accustomed  power ;    and  the  handful  of  votes  Mr.  Choate 
received  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  legislators'  opinion  as  to  his  fitness  for  the 
office.    A  time  came,  however,  when  an  office  of  equal  importance,  seeking  the  man,  found  the 
right  one  in  Joseph  H.  Choate.    President  McKinley's  desire  to  offer  Colonel  Hay  a  seat  in  his 
Cabinet,  caused  him  to  consider  long  and  careful  the  appointment  of  his  successor  as  Ambassador 
to  England.    A  man  of  superior  intellectual  attainments,  of  distingui.shed  social  position  and  of 
abundant    means    was    needed— one  not  falling  short  of    the  high  standard  set  by  previous 
incumbents  of  this,  the  first  office  in  the  diplomatic  service.    After  a  very  careful  survey  of  the  field 
the  President  selected  Mr.  Choate,  and  the  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  January, 
1899.    Mr.  Choate  had  been  President  of  the  New  England  Society,  of  the  Harvard  Club  and  of 
the  Union  League  Club  in  New  York  City,  and  these  and  other  organizations  with  which  he  was 
connected  now  arranged  banquets  and  receptions  in  his  honor.    His  remarks  on  these  occasions 
were  extremely  felicitous.    In  London,  after  he  had  been  received  by  the  Queen,  he  was  similarly 
honored  and  his  reputation  as  an  orator  and  wit  spread  rapidly  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  bringing  to  him  many  invitations  to  deliver  addresses  and  to  take  part  in  interesting 
events.    He  was  elected  to  membership  in  a  number  of  learned  societies,  was  honored  by  degrees 
from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  and  became  as  popular  as  any  of  his  predecessors 
and  wholly  on  his  merits  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.    As  a  representative  in  origin,  culture 
and  refinement  of  the  very  best  there  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  as  a  firm  friend  of  the  most 
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cordial  relations  between  its  two  great  branches,  he  has  won  the  hearty  friendship  and  esteem  of 
the  English  people.  In  the  field  of  diplomacy  his  broad  knowledge  and  fine  legal  training  make 
him  a  match  for  the  most  astute  of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  America  can  well  be 
satisfied  that  the  safe-guarding  of  her  interests  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  are  in  such  able  and 
patriotic  hands.  Mr.  Choate  is  a  remarkable  example  of  good  health  and  mental  and  bodily 
alertness  preserved  to  a  late  period  in  life.  He  looks  many  years  younger  than  he  is.  Unlike  his 
friend  and  partner,  Mr.  Evarts,  he  believes  in  exercise.  It  is  said  that  he  rarely  has  missed  a  good 
night's  sleep.  He  is  a  great  reader  and  enjoys  novels  as  well  as  more  substantial  mental  pabulum. 
There  is  nothing  straight-laced  about  the  man  except  his  sense  of  duty  and  honor.  His  tastes, 
though  strongly  intellectual,  have  not  stifled  his  humanity;  and  in  the  circle  where  his 
friendships  have  been  formed  he  is  revered  for  the  purity  of  his  ideals  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
attachments.  Mr.  Choate  married,  on  October  16th,  18()1,  Miss  Caroline  Dutcher  daughter  of 
Frederick  0.  Sterling,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Of  their  five  children  three  survive,— George  and  Joseph 
H.,  Jr.,  and  Mabel. 


LYNDE    HARRISON. 

Ho.N.  Lynde  Harrison',  a  distinguished  member  of  the  New  Haven  bar,  late  Speaker  of  the 
Connecticut  House  of  Representatives  and  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  successively  Judge  of 
the  City  Court  of  New  Haven  and  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  New  Haven  County,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  December  15th,  1837.  Judge  Harrison's  ancestors  may  be  traced  on  both 
sides  back  to  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England.  Among  them  were  Henry  Wolcott,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Windsor;  his  son,  Henry,  who  was  one  of  the  nineteen  persons  to  whom,  in  1662, 
Charles  II.  granted  the  charter  of  Connecticut;  and  Roger  Wolcott,  the  Colonial  Governor  in 
1754,  who  commanded  the  Connecticut  militia  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg  in  1758.  Justice  Simon 
Lynde  of  Boston,  and  his  son  Judge  Nathaniel  Lynde,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Saybrook,  Connecticut;  Thomas  Lord,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford;  Deputy  Governor 
Francis  Willoughby,  of  Massachusetts ;  the  Rev.  Abram  Pierson,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Branford;  Rev.  John  Davenport,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  New  Haven,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Hart,  first  pastor  of  the  church  at  East  Guilford— now  Madison— were  also  among  his  ancestors. 
Thomas  Hari-ison,  born  in  England,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Branford  and  representative  of 
that  town  in  the  Assembly  at  Hartford,  in  1676,  was  an  ancestor  of  Lynde  Harrison,  the  first  of 
the  name  in  the  Colony,  and  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Harrisons  in  Connecticut  before  the 
Revolution.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  eldest  son  of  James  and  Charlotte  Lynde  Harrison. 
They  were  persons  of  means  and  social  standing,  and,  being  themselves  possessed  of  more  than 
ordinary  learning,  they  gave  their  children  the  best  educational  advantages.  Lynde  Harrison 
received  his  earlier  training  in  the  Lancastarian  and  Hopkins'  Grammar  schools  of  New  Haven, 
and  finished  his  education  at  Russell's  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute  in  the  same  city.  His 
tastes  led  him  to  the  study  of  law,  and  encouraged  by  his  parents  he  prepared  himself  for  that 
profession  by  taking  the  pi-escribed  course  of  instruction  at  the  Yale  Law  School,  where,  in  1860, 
he  was  graduated  with  the  usual  degree.  Admitted  to  the  bar  at  New  Haven  in  1861,  he  has 
continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  down  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Harrison's  first 
public  duties  were  as  Clerk  of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives  during  the  sessions  of 
1862-63.  In  1864  he  was  (lerk  of  the  State  Senate.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  these 
positions  he  exhibited  remarkable  intelligence  and  tact,  his  work  showing  both  clearness  of 
conception  and  thoroughness  of  execution,  and  indicating  unusual  readiness  in  grasping  details  of 
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public  business.    Nominated  by  the  Republicans  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1865, 
receiving  a  large  vote,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  was  re-nominated  and  re-elected.    As  Senator 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  logical  and  earnest  support  of  a  number  of  important  measures, 
among  them  being  one  for  the  construction  of  the  Shore  Line  Railroad  bridge  over  the  Connecticut 
River  at  Saybrook.    The  volume  of  his  practice  had  now  become  so  great  that  he  felt  compelled 
to  decline  further  public  service  at  that  time,  and  for  several  years  he  gave  himself  unreservedly  to 
his  professional  labors.    In  1871,  however,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  City  Court  of 
New  Haven,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  Legislature.    The  citizens  of  Guilford— where  he 
maintained  a  fine  summer  residence— having  chosen  him  to  represent  them  in  the  Legislature,  he 
resigned  from  the  city  bench  in  3  874,  and  until  1877  continued  in  the  House,  serving  as  Speaker 
during  his  hist  terra.    In  July,  1877,  he  was  chosen  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  New 
Haven  County.    Party  exigencies  brought  him  again  to  the  Legislature  in  1881,  where  he  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  became  the  acknowledged  Republican  leader  of 
the  House.    In  1882  he  resumed  professional  labor,  devoting  liimself  chiefly  to  railroad,  estate, 
and  corporation  law.    For  many  years  Mr.  Harrison  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  of  Connecticut,  and  he  served  as  its  Chairman  in  1875  and  1876,  and   again 
from  1884  to  1886,  acquiring  wide  reputation  for  the  vigor,  ability  and  eloquence  with  which  he 
supported  the  principles  of  his  party.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Conventions  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  1876  and  1880,  supporting  the  nomination  of  Hayes  at  Cincinnati  and  of 
Garfield  at  Chicago.    He  always  believed  in  and  advocated  such  measures  of  protection  as  had 
been  taught  by  Garfield  and  other  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  in  1880.    For  several  years  he 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  greenback  and  currency  issues  which  agitated  the  country  from  1873. 
He  disapproved  of  the  provisions  of  theTariff  Actof  1890  which  put  sugar  upon  the  free  list  and  paid 
a  bounty  to  sugar  growers  in  the  United  States.    He  was  also  opposed  to  the  principles  under- 
lying the  Sliernmn  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1890,  and  when  the  Re]niblicans  in  their  platform  of 
1892  failed  to  oppose,  by  declaration  or  otherwise,  the  action  of  the  Republican  Congress  of  1890, 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  Republican  Pai-ty  and  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the 
candidates  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  State  Officers  that  year.    Always  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  cause  of  currency  reform  and  the  gold  standard,  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  Democratic 
Party  when  it  became  pledged  to  "the  silver  heresy"  by  the  adoption  of  the  Chicago  platform  and 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896;  and  acting  with  the  gold  standard  Democrats  of  the  east, 
he  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley  in  that  year.    Recognizing  the  financial  as  the  paramount  issue  in  the 
political  arena  he  has  since  then  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Republican  Party — the  home  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  McKinley  administration  appealing  strongly  to  his  experienced  judgment  as  being 
entirely  sound  and  honorable  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.    Possessed  of  a  wide  and 
varied  knowledge  of  men,  gleaned  through  long  experience  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench  and  in  the 
legislative  chamber,  he  is  a  valuable  addition  to  any  deliberative  body.    In  party  councils.  State 
and  National,  his  expressed  opinions  upon  public  questions  are  received  with  the  high  respect  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  in  more  than  one  crisis  in  affairs  these  have  been  followed  with  signal 
benefit.    Well-informed,  earnest  and  conscientious,  he  never  fails  to  impress  his  colleagues  when 
he  advocates  a  cause,  and  his  opposition  to  a  bill  has  generally  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  its 
passage.    A  notable  instance  illustrative  of  his  power  over  a  legislative  body  was  his  successful 
advocacy  of  a  measure  granting  equal  rights  of  women  with  men  in  ownership  and  disposition  of 
property,  which  came  before  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  1877,  after  having  been  thrice  defeated 
at  previous  sessions.    Judge  Harrison  was  deeply  impres.sed  by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
measure,  and  fearing  that  it  would  again  fail  he  left  the  Speaker's  chaii-— which  he  then  filled— and 
going  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  advocated  it  with  such  logic,  eloquence  and  earnestness  that  it 
was  passed.    It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  man  in  Connecticut  who  takes  a  deeper  interest  in  public 
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questions,  or  who  has  exerted  greater  weight  upon  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State.  Of  twenty- 
seven  amendments  to  its  Constitution  eleven  are  due  to  his  intelligent  initiative  and  support. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  amendment  changing  State  elections  from  spring  to  fall;  of  that 
forbidding  representation  of  new  towns  in  the  General  Assembly  unless  the  new  and  parent  town 
shall  have  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  population ;  of  that  preventing  any  county  or  city  from 
incuri-ing  debt  in  aid  of  any  railroad  corporation  and  from  subscribing  any  extra  compensation 
or  increase  of  salary  of  any  public  officer  to  take  effect  during  the  term  of  an  existing  incumbent. 
Upright  and  honorable  in  all  transactions,  public  and  private,  an  open  foe  to  knavery,  whatever 
its  guise,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  hostile  criticism  when  serving  the  public  weal.  Judge  Harrison 
is  a  man  held  in  high  esteem  even  by  those  who  are  for  the  time  being  opposed  to  him.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  varied  and  substantial  attainments  as  a  scholar,  possesses  warm  social  instincts 
and  a  kindly  nature,  is  a  true  friend  and  devoid  of  ostentation  either  in  ])ublic  or  private  life. 
Since  1898  nearly  all  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Plant  estate  of  which 
he  is  a  trustee,  and  to  the  affairs  of  several  corporations  in  which  he  is  a  director  and  connected 
as  general  counsel.  He  spends  much  of  his  time,  especially  during  the  winter  season,  either  in 
New  York  City  or  the  South,  where  the  great  interests  he  safeguards  are  centered.  For  more  than 
twenty-five  years  past  he  has  maintained  a  summer  home  at  Guilford,  Connecticut.  This 
residence,  known  as  "  Bayhurst,"  is  situate  upon  Long  Island  Sound,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
natural  locations  on  the  New  England  coast.  Judge  Harrison  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  Sara  Plant,  daughter  of  Samuel  0.  Plant  of  Branford,  to  whom  he  was  united  May  2d,  1867, 
died  March  10th,  1879,  leaving  issue,  two  sons— William  Lynde  Harrison  and  Paul  Wolcott 
Harrison;  and  one  daughter— Sara  Gertrude  Plant  Harrison.  On  September  30th,  1886,  Judge 
Harrison  married  Miss  Harriet  S.  White  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  daughter  of  Luther  C.  White, 
a  well-known  manufacturer.  To  this  union  was  born  (August  3d,  1892)  a  daughter— Katharine 
White  Harrison. 


MORRISON    R.   WAITE. 

Morrison  Kemick  Waite,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from 
March  4th,  1874,  until  his  death,  March  23d,  1888,  was  born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  November 
29th,  1816,  the  eldest  son  of  eight  children  of  the  late  Chief-Justice  Heni-y  Matson  Waite,  of 
Connecticut.  His  ancestors  settled  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Revolution.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these,  whose  name  has  been  preserved,  was  Thomas  Waite, 
whose  son,  Marvin  Waite,  was  on  the  first  electoral  ticket  in  Connecticut  after  the  war,  and  cast 
his  vote  for  Washington.  He  had  nineteen  elections  to  the  General  Assembly,  was  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  for  several  years,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  to  sell  the  State's  lands  in  the 
"  North-western  Territory  "  and  to  fund  the  proceeds.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  noble  school 
fund  of  Connecticut.  A  half-brother  of  Judge  Marvin  Waite  was  Remick,  of  Lyme,  who  married 
Susannah  Matson,  a  sister  of  the  mother  of  Hon.  William  A.  Buckingham,  once  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  and  later  a  Senator  in  Congress.  The  eldest  son  of  Remick  was  Henry  Matson 
Waite,  who  was  boi-n  in  Lyme,  February  9th,  1787,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1809,  Avith 
high  reputation  for  ability.  He  studied  law  under  the  direction  of  Governor  Matthew  Griswold, 
became  a  lawyer  of  learning  and  ability  with  a  large  and  general  practice,  and  was  frequently 
elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Li  1832  and  1833  he  held  a  seat  in  the  State 
Senate,  in  1834  he  was  chosen  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  and  in 
1854  was  appointed  Chief-Justice  by   the  almost  unanimous  vote  of    both  branches  of    the 
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Legislature.  He  held  this  office  until  1857,  when  he  reached  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  the 
limit  prescribed  by  the  State  constitution.  He  died  December  14th,  1869.  It  has  been  said  that 
no  one  ever  held  the  office  of  Chief-Justice  of  Connecticut  who  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the 
esteem  of  the  bar  and  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  married,  in  1816,  Maria,  daughter  of  Col. 
Richard  Selden  of  Lyme,  and  grand-daughter  of  Col.  Samuel  Selden  of  the  same  town,  an  officer  of 
the  Revolutionary  army.  Mrs.  Waite  was  a  woman  of  superior  intellect  and  character,  and  many 
of  her  qualities  were  reflected  in  her  children.  Morrison  R.  Waite,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  graduated  with  honor,  in  1837,  in  a  class 
which  included  William  M.  Evarts,  Edwards  Pierrepont,  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  and 
others  who  became  influential  and  distinguished  men.  He  stood  high  as  a  scholar,  and  was 
eminently  genial,  courteous,  unobtrusive  and  was  distinguished  for  his  evenly-developed  and 
well-balanced  mind.  After  graduating  Mr.  Waite  began  the  study  of  law  in  his  father's  office  in 
Lyme,  but  finished  his  studies  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  bar  in  the  office  of  Samuel  M. 
Young,  Esq.,  then  a  prominent  attoi'ney  in  Maumee  City,  Ohio.  On  his  admission,  in  1839,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Young.  The  firm  having  determined  to  remove  to  Toledo,  in  1850 
Mr.  Waite  proceeded  to  that  place,  where  he  opened  an  office  and  established  a  successful  business. 
Two  years  later  Mr.  Young  followed,  and  the  firm  of  Young  and  Waite  continued  until  Mr. 
Waite's  youngest  brother,  Richard,  came  to  the  bar,  when  the  brothers  formed  a  partnership, 
which  continued  until  the  elevation  of  the  senior  partner  to  the  Chief-Justiceship.  From  his 
advent  in  practice  Mr.  Waite's  course  was  stamped  with  success.  He  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
pursued  his  professsional  labors,  constantly  growing  in  influence  and  power  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  citizen.  He  was  soon  acknowledged  as  a  leading  counselor  and  advocate  in  North-western 
Ohio.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  without  ambition,  save  for  such  distinction  as  might  come  of  faithful 
and  honorable  pursuit  of  his  profession.  Politically  Mr.  Waite  was  a  Whig,  until  the  disband- 
ment  of  that  party,  and  after  that  he  was  a  Republican.  He  was  always  too  deeply  engaged  in 
his  profession  to  become  much  of  a  partisan,  and  consequently  never  came  to  be  recognized  as  a 
party  leader.  The  conservative  turn  of  his  mind  tended  to  lead  him  in  opposition  to  radical 
political  measures.  This  was  shown  during  the  war  in  his  support  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
rathei-  than  the  more  summary  measures  advocated  by  some  of  the  anti-slavery  leaders.  But  to 
all  the  war  measures  of  the  Government  he  gave  earnest  and  effective  support,  making  himself 
especially  useful  in  aiding  the  recruiting  service  of  the  army.  In  1849  Mr.  Waite  was  elected  to 
the  Ohio  Legislature  as  a  Whig,  and  served  with  credit  and  u.sefuluess,  although  acting  with  the 
minority.  In  1850  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  but  was  defeated 
on  strict  party  ground.s— there  being  a  large  Democratic  majoiity  in  the  district.  In  1862  he  very 
reluctantly  became  a  candidate  for  Congress,  after  repeated  and  persistent  importunities  from 
prominent  citizens  of  both  parties.  Through  the  superior  organization  and  management  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Ashley,  his  opponent,  and  the  lack  of  organization  on  the  part  of  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Waite,  the  former  succeeded  by  a  plurality  vote  of  seven  thousand  and  thirteen 
to  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  foi- Waite,  and  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
for  Phelps.  The  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Waite  was  held  at  home  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  he 
received  within  five  hundred  of  all  the  vot^s  cast  in  Toledo— having  a  majority  of  twelve  hundred, 
the  most  emphatic  indorsement  ever  given  to  any  man  by  the  people  of  that  city.  The  position 
of  Mr.  Waite  was  substantially  the  one  on  which  the  war  was  conducted  to  the  end.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  preliminary  proclamation  of  emancipation  appeared  during  that  campaign,  and  it  was 
heartily  sustained  by  Mr.  Waite  and  his  friends,  not  only  as  just  toward  the  slaveholders  and  the 
slaves,  but  as  sound  war  policy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  calculated  to  promote  the  "paramount 
object— to  save  the  Union."  Although  not  a  zealous  partisan,  he  was  always  decided  and 
positive  in  bis  expression  of  opinions  in  strictest  accord  with  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
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Republican  party.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Waite  repeatedly  urged  him  to  become  a  candidate  for 
judicial  positions,  but  he  invariably  refused.  When  Judge  Hocking  Hunter,  having  been  elected 
to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Ohio,  declined  to  serve.  Governor  Bi-ough  offered  the  position  to  Mr. 
Waite,  who  declined  the  honor.  The  first  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Waite,  in  which  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  was  that  of  Counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  arbitration 
of  Geneva,  associated  with  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing  and  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts.  He  was  not  an 
applicant  for  the  appointment,  and  was  not  even  aware  that  such  a  position  was  to  be  filled. 
The  appointment  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Delano.  In  November,  1872,  Mr. 
Waite  being  in  New  York  closing  up  an  important  case  which  had  been  pending  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  received  a  dispatch,  forwarded  to  him  from  Toledo,  appointing  him  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  Government  at  Geneva.  He  accepted,  and  in  December  departed  for  his  post  of  duty.  He 
performed  the  required  service  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Government  and  the  country'.  He 
took  a  laboring  oar  in  the  preparation  of  the  case.  He  submitted  an  argument  on  the  question 
of  the  liability  of  Great  Britain  for  permitting  the  Anglo-Confederate  steamer  to  take  supplies  of 
coal  in  her  ports.  In  that  effort  he  displayed  high  logical  power  and  comprehensive  grasp  of 
international  questions.  Having  successfully  closed  his  labors  at  Geneva,  Mr.  Waite  returned  to 
his  home  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  April,  1873,  he  was  nominated  by  both 
political  parties,  and  unanimously  elected  one  of  the  delegates  from  Lucas  County  to  the 
convention  called  to  form  a  new  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Ohio.  Upon  the  assembling  of  that 
convention  in  May,  1873,  Mr.  Waite  was  chosen  its  president.  The  death  of  Chief-Justice 
Chase  having  created  a  vacancy  in  the  highe.st  judicial  office  in  the  United  States,  there  was 
intense  interest  throughout  the  country  to  know  who  would  receive  the  nomination.  Hon. 
George  H.  Williams  and  Hon.  Caleb  Cashing  having  been  successively  nominated  and  withdrawn, 
on  January  20th,  1874,  President  Grant  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  Mr.  Waite.  Just  one  year 
before,  Mr.  Waite,  on  the  motion  of  Caleb  Cashing,  had  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Not  only  was  the  ai^pointment  made  without  any  solicitation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Waite, 
but  it  is  believed  that  no  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  President  to  bring  about  the 
result.  Never  was  an  appointment  made  to  this  high  office  in  a  manner  that  better  befitted  it. 
The  nomination  was  received  with  general  approval  hj  the  country.  When  the  news  of  it 
reached  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  it  found  that  body  in  session,  with  Mr.  Warte 
presiding,  and  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  his  nomination.  The  news  was  received  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  manner  by  the  members,  to  all  of  whom  Mr.  Waite  had  become  personally  endeared, 
Mr.  Waite  was  confirmed  as  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  vote 
which  was  never  equaled  in  its  favorable  character  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  Senator. 
The  nomination  was  discussed  for  about  an  hour,  during  which  speeches  were  made  by  Mr. 
Sumner,  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Edmunds  and  Mr.  Thurman.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  impressive  which  he  ever  delivei'ed  in  the  Senate.  He  spoke  with  much  feeling 
of  the  importance  of  the  office  and  the  great  responsibility  of  the  Senate,  and  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  tlie  profession  of  the  law,  and  to  some  of  the  great  judges  and  lawyers  of  the  past.  Mr. 
Sherman  spoke  of  Mr.  Waite's  high  standing  at  home,  and  assured  the  Senate  there  was  not  a 
man  in  the  world  who  had  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  neighbors  to  a  greater  degree  than 
he.  Not  a  breath  of  suspicion  or  reproach  had  ever  been  cast  upon  him,  and  the  Senator  did  not 
believe  that  a  man  existed  whose  character  was  more  spotless,  or  whose  sense  of  justice  and 
honor  was  more  acute.  During  the  entire  discussion  not  a  word  was  said  in  opposition  to  the 
nominee.  The  nomination  was  spoken  of  by  all  as  creditable.  When  the  discussion  was  ended 
a  vote  was  taken  by  j-eas  and  nays,  and  the  result  was  something  which  rai-ely,  if  ever,  occurred 
in  the  Senate.  He  received  every  vote  cast.  Sixty -three  senators  voted  for  his  confirmation,  and 
not  one   against  him.      Chief-Justice  Waite  took  the  oath  of  office    March    4th,  1874,  and 
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immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  high  office  which  ended  only  with  his  death.  As  Chief- 
Justice  his  abilities  were  soon  tested  to  the  utmost.  Some  of  the  most  important  corporation 
cases  ever  argued  came  before  him,  involving  intricate  questions  of  interstate  commerce.  In  these 
and  all  other  great  causes  he  demonstrated  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  high  position  to  which 
he  had  been  called.  His  decisions  were  characterized  by  wisdom,  justice  and  independence.  His 
energy  and  industry  were  amazing.  He  wrote  many  of  the  most  important  opinions  of  the 
court,  such  as  the  decision  on  the  head-money  tax  cases  in  1876;  the  polygamy  cases,  in  1879; 
the  election  laws,  in  1880;  the  power  of  removal  by  the  President,  and  the  Virginia  land  cases, 
in  1881 ;  the  civil  rights  act,  in  1883 ;  the  Alabama  claims,  the  legal  tender  act,  and  the  Virginia 
coupon  tax  cases,  in  1885;  the  Express  Companies  and  the  extradition  cases,  in  1886;  and  the 
Kansas  Prohibition  cases,  the  Virginia  debt  cases,  the  National  banks,  and  the  cases  of  the 
Chicago  anarchists,  in  1887.  His  decision  in  the  Bell  Telephone  patents  was  his  last  official 
action.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  23d,  1888,  and  his  remains  were  taken  to  Toledo 
for  interment.  He  married,  September  21st,  1840,  Miss  Amelia  C.  Warner  of  Lyme,  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  Waite  and  four  children  survived  him.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  Judge  Waite 
bv  Yale  College  in  1872,  Kenyon  College  in  1874,  and  the  University  of  Ohio  in  1879.  Of  great 
intellectual  vigor,  prepossessing  ajjpearance  and  dignified  manner,  Chief-Justice  Waite  ably  filled 
and  really  adorned  the  high  position  to  which  he  attained.  He  had  the  logical  skill,  the  judicial 
temper,  and  the  just  mind  wliich  combine  to  make  the  jurist,  and  these  high  professional  qualities 
were  supplemented  by  a  singular  purity  of  character,  large  humanity,  generous  nature  and 
loyalty  to  every  conviction  of  conscience  and  of  duty. 


PHILIP    CORBIN. 


Hon.  Philip  Corbin,  a  leading  American  manufacturer,  widely  known  in  the  business 
world  as  founder  and  Pi-esident  of  the  great  hardware  manufacturing  corporation  of  P.  &  F. 
Corbin,  of  New  York  and  New  Britain;  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Corbin  Cabinet  Lock 
Company,  President  of  the  New  Bi-itain  Machine  Company,  Vice-President  of  the  New  Britain 
Savings  Bank,  a  dii-ector  in  several  other  important  financial  and  industrial  corporations  and 
formerly,  for  some  years,  prominent  in  public  affairs  as  a  city  official  of  New  Britain  and  as  a 
member  of  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  State  Senate  of  Connecticut,  was  born  in 
Willington,  Connecticut,  on  October  26th,  1824.  The  Corbin  family  was  originally  of  Normandy. 
The  ancestors  of  the  American  branch  came  to  America  from  England  where  the  family  is  of  great 
antiquity,  dating  back  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  exact  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Corbins 
in  England  is  not  known,  but  in  the  earliest  record  of  them  now  existing  (Magna  Rotul.  Scaccarri 
Norraanniae)  Robert  Corbin  of  Normandy  is  mentioned  as  in  Staffordshire,  1180-1195;  and  the 
name  of  Geoffrey  Corbin  is  given  under  date  1194.  Walter  Corbin  also  is  mentioned  in  the 
same  record  under  date  1272.  From  these  stems  most  of  the  English  Corbins  derive  their 
descent.  Many  facts  relating  to  the  early  Corbins  may  be  found  in  the  History  of  Staffordshire. 
A  branch  of  the  Staffordshire  Corbins  settled  later  in  Warwickshire.  In  a  Ms.  record  left  by 
Camden,  Clarencieux  King-at-arms,  in  1612,  it  is  set  forth  that  the  "antient  seat"  of  "the  family 
of  Corbin"  "is  at  Corbin's  Hall,  within  Swinford  Parish  in  Staffordshire,  where  most  of  them 
have  had  their  residence."  Particulars  regarding  the  earliest  settler  in  Warwickshire  are  given 
in  Dugdale's  Visitation  of  Warwickshire,  page  1119,  to  wit:  "Nicholas  Corbin  married  Johanna 
Sturmie  and  by  her  inherited  Hall  End,  in  Whittington,  Warr.,  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  III. 
They  had  a  son  Richard,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.     Richard  had  a  son— Thomas,  who 
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died  in  1584.  Thomas  had  a  son— George,  who  died  in  1636."  (This  George  Corbin  is  mentioned 
also  in  Mss.  of  the  King-at-arms  as  being  of  the  seventeenth  generation  in  direct  descent  from 
Robert  Corbin  (I)  of  Normandy.  To  him  was  confirmed  by  the  King-at-arms,  about  tlae  jear 
1600,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Corbins,  which  are  given  by  Burke  as  follows:  "Sable;  on  a 
chief,  or,  three  ravens  proper."  The  elder  branch  of  the  Corbins  (of  Staffordshire)  bore  the  same 
arms  except  that  the  shield  was  argent.  Most  of  the  Corbins  of  England  bear  the  arms  of  the 
Staffordshire  branch.  The  crest  of  this  branch  is  given  by  Burke  as  "a  Dexter  hand,  proper, 
holding  a  cross  pattee  fitchie,  azure.".)  "George  Corbin  married  Maria  Faunt  of  Boston  and  they 
had  a  son— Thomas,  born  24  May,  1594,  who  died  a  young  man  in  1631,  leaving  three  sons — 
Thomas,  born  1624;  Henry  and  George."  These  last  names,  of  the  nineteenth  generation, 
brought  the  line  up  to  the  date  of  the  issue  of  Dugdale's  book.  While  the  exact  derivation  of  the 
American  Corbins  is  not  definitely  known,  family  tradition  has  it  that  the  two  American  pioneers 
came  from  the  elder  or  Staffordshire  branch.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  Guernsey 
Corbins  bore  the  same  arms  as  this  branch,  viz. :  the  shield  argent  instead  of  sable.  The  arms  are 
said  to  be  of  Norman  origin.  The  first  of  the  name  mentioned  in  American  annals  is,  singularly 
enough,  Eobert  Corbin.  In  Winthrop's  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  II,  page  348,  he  is  styled 
"Master  of  Speedwell,"  and  is  set  down  as  "at  Boston,  August,  1637."  According  to  Savage 
(General  Dictionary  of  New  England)  he  "married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Richard  Martin,"  and  left 
"no  issue."  Settling  eventually  at  Casco  Bay,  near  Portland,  Maine,  he  appears  to  have  become 
a  man  of  considerable  consequence  in  that  province.  In  the  colonial  records  for  the  year  1658, 
still  preserved  in  the  State  House,  at  Boston,  his  name  appears  signed  by  himself  to  a  report  of 
the  commission  sent  out  to  that  region  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  settlers  there  into  closer  touch  with  the  Massachusetts  government,  his  signature 
testifying  to  his  recognition  of  its  authority  and  his  willingness  to  be  governed  by  its  laws. 
He  was  killed  bj'  Indians— as  recorded  in  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  Vol.  II.— on  August  11th,  1676 ; 
and  his  wife  was  carried  off  a  prisoner.  "Corbyn  Sound,"  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  is  named  after 
him.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  traces  his  ancestry  to  Clement  Corbin,  a  contemporary  and 
probably  a  brother  of  Robert  of  Casco  Bay.  This  Clement  is  first  mentioned  in  American  records 
as  having  "mari-ied  Dorcas,  daughter  of  Thomas  Buckmaster,  March  7th,  1655"  (see  Savage.) 
In  the  records  of  the  Registrar  of  Deeds,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  1656,  he  is  mentioned  as 
follows:  "Clement  Corbin,  grantee  of  Thos.  Parker,  grantor,  to  42  acres  of  land  at  Muddy  River 
(now  Brookline)  in  Boston,  8th  lot,  for  ten  pounds— land  that  was  granted  by  the  town  of 
Boston  to  Jane  Parker."  His  name,  spelled  variously  as  Coi-bin,  Corbyn,  Corbon,  Corbitt,  etc., 
appears  several  times  in  the  records  of  subsequent  years.  The  children  of  Clement  and  Dorcas 
Corbin,  so  far  as  known,  were:  John,  born  soon  after  1656  and  mentioned  with  his  father  in  the 
"1674  Preliminary  Tax  List,  Boston;  "  James,  born  about  1662— date  not  recorded;  Jabez,  born 
1667 ;  Dorcas,  born  1669 ;  Joanna,  born  1672 ;  and  Margaret,  born  1675.  These  dates  are  taken 
from  the  Records  of  the  Roxbury  Church,  which  the  family  attended  and  where  the  children  were 
baptized.  The  death  of  Clement  Corbin  occurred  in  1696— that  date  being  found  on  his  grave- 
stone, still  standing  and  the  oldest  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut.  John  Corbin,  his  eldest  son,  was 
one  of  sixteen  white  men  who,  with  a  body  of  fifty-two  "praying  Indians,"  Ehot's  converts,  left 
Boston  on  July  6th,  1675,  (during  King  Philip's  war)  under  command  of  the  intrepid  Captain 
Isaac  Johnson  of  Roxbury,  and  marched  into  Rhode  Island  and  took  part  in  the  Fort  fight  at 
Moimt  Hope,  December  19th,  1575,  where,  at  a  heavy  loss  of  life  to  the  attacking  party,  the 
savage  Narragansett  tribe  was  destroyed  (History  of  Roxbury.)  James  Corbin,  the  second  son. 
and  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Roxbury  records  and  his 
name  is  signed  to  a  petition  of  the  people  of  Roxbury  drawn  up  in  1683,  praying  the  Legislature 
for  " a  grant  of  land  for  a  town  in  this  country."    This  grant  was  at  first  called  "  New  Roxbury," 
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but  the  name  was  changed  subsequently  to  Woodstock.  On  page  711,  Hinman's  Connecticut 
Settlers,  it  is  stated  that  "James  (Corbin)  was  admitted  into  the  company  (of  settlers)  by  the 
selectmen  of  Roxbury  and  approved  as  a  member."  According  to  the  History  of  Woodstock 
"James  Corbin,  Jabez  Corbin  and  their  families  and  their  father  (Clement)  went  to  New  Roxbury. 
James  went  first  and  was  the  only  Corbin  who  was  an  original  landholder;  he  "drew  home  lot 
No.  2  of  twenty  acres,  with  twenty  acre  rights,  on  the  west  side  of  Chain  Hill."  A  part  of 
Woodstock  became  set  off  to  Dudley  some  time  later  and  James  and  Jabez  Corbin  were  of  that 
town  thereafter.  In  1722,  when  pews  were  allotted  in  the  new  meeting-house  in  Dudley,  James 
and  Jabez,  being  among  the  principal  men  in  the  town,  received  No.  9  and  No.  5,  respectively. 
James  Corbin  married  Hannah  Eastman  at  Woodstock,  on  April  7th,  1697.  Their  children  were 
Clement,  born  in  1698 ;  James,  Jr.,  Philip  and  Abigail;  the  last  named,  according  to  tradition, 
being  the  first  white  person  born  within  the  limits  of  Dudley  (Historical  Notes  of  Dudley,  by 
Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.)  The  sons  of  James  Corbin  appear  to  have  been  men  of  weight  and 
distinction  in  the  community.  James  was  chosen  "field  driver"  in  1732;  Clement,  "town 
treasurer"  in  1741,  and  "captain"  in  1744;  Philip  a  "tytheing  man"  in  1739,  and  a  "constable" 
in  1746.  Philip  Corbin  married  on  January  13th,  1731,  Dorothy  Barstow.  One  of  their  sons, 
Lemuel,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
the  town  of  Dudley  as  a  young  man  who  (in  1759)  was  given  leave  with  others  to  build  a  pew  at 
rear  of  church.  He  married  Rebecca  Davis,  of  Oxford,  at  Dudley,  December  8th,  1763.  In  1768 
he  was  chosen  a  "constable"  and  thenceforth  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was 
an  intense  patriot  and  supporter  of  American  independence.  His  voice  was  often  heard  in 
advocacy  of  the  patriots'  cause.  One  of  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  he  was  one 
of  the  last  to  lay  down  his  arms,  going  through  the  entire  war  and  reaching  the  rank  of  captain 
in  1780.    His  record  in  brief,  as  preserved  in  the  State  Archives  of  Massachusetts,  is  as  follows : 

"April  19th,  1775,  marched  in  the  company  of  minute-men  of  Dudley,  under  command  of 
Captain  Ebenzer  Craft,  in  response  to  the  alarm  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The  British  retreated 
into  Boston  and  remained  there,  as  the  thousands  of  minute-men  assembled  ai-ound  Boston  made 
necessary.  The  Dudley  men  were  dismissed  May  1st,  1775.  In  December,  1776,  in  response  to 
the  alarm  sent  abroad  for  men  when  the  British  ships  threatened  to  land  forces  at  Narragansett 
Bay,  R.  I.,  he  enlisted  in  Captain  Nathaniel  Healy's  company.  Colonel  Jonathan  Holman's 
regiment.  He  was  made  a  sergeant;  marched  to  Providence  (the  ground  which  his  grantlfather's 
brother,  John,  had  traversed  in  the  Indian  war,  just  one  hundred  years  before.)  Dismissed 
January  2l8t,  1777.  Enlisted  again  September  25th,  1778,  in  Captain  Elisha  Pratt's  5th 
Worcester  county  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Holman.  He  was  made  first  lieutenant  of 
this  company,  this  regiment  went  to  the  siege  of  Boston.  On  October  18th,  1779,  he  became 
first  lieutenant  in  Captain  Hainant's  company.  Colonel  Samuel  Denny's  2nd  Worcester  county 
regiment.  Marched  to  New  York  State  and  took  part  in  operations  around  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain,  Ticonderoga,  under  Major  General  Schuyler.  Honorably  discharged  at  Claverack, 
New  York,  November  23d,  1779,  having  previously  "enlisted  to  reinforce  Continental  ainiy  for 
three  months.  On  July  30th,  1780,  chosen  captain  of  a  company  in  Colonel  Jacob  Davis' 
regiment.  Marched  to  Rhode  Island  again  on  an  alarm,  which  subsided  after  thirteen  days; 
honorably  discharged  August  12th,  1780." 

In  the  History  of  Union,  Connecticut,  it  is  recorded  that  "Philip  Corbin,  son  of  Lemuel,  and 
descendant  from  James  Corbin,  came  to  Union  from  Dudley,  Massachusetts,  in  1793."  The 
historian  further  says :  "  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  body  and  mind,  which, 
guided  by  stern  integrity,  gave  him  an  influence  largely  felt  wherever  he  went.  He  was  a  farmer, 
owning  a  large  tract  of  land ;  manufactured  potash  in  considerable  quantities,  and  at  one  time 
owned  part  of  the  Mashapong  saw-mill.  He  was  selectman  a  number  of  years;  re])resented  the 
town  in  Legislature  in  1814  and  1815;  and  was  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of  the 
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church."    His  wife,  Rhoby  Healy  of  Dudley,  bore  him  six  children,  of  whom  Philip,  Jr.,  the  third 
son,  born  at  Union,  April  4th,  1797,  went  to  live  at  Willing-ton,  whence  he  removed  in  1833,  to 
West  Hartford,  where  he  died  July  24rth,  1881.   By  his  wife,  Lois  Chaffee,  of  Ashford,  Connecticut, 
whom  he  married  November  29th,  1820,  he  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  who  lived  to  maturity. 
Philip  Corbin,  the  third  of  this  large  family,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.    One  of  eight  sons,  he 
was  brought  up  with  his  brothers  on  his  father's  farm.    In  the  labor  incident  to  its  management 
and  in  outside  work  these  lads  all  developed  wonderfully  vigorous  physical  frames,  and  acquired 
habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance  which  went  far  towards  taking  the  place  of  the  higher  schooling 
from  which  they  were  in  a  measure  debarred  by  their  parents'  limited  means.    Philip,  however, 
after  attending  the  district  schools  had  the  advantage  of  a  term  or  two  at  the  West  Hartford 
Academy  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen, when  he  took  up  farm  work, was  a  well-informed  and  promising 
lad.    Strong,  active  and  willing,  he  did  a  man's  work  and  earned  a  man's  wages,  which  he  turned 
over  to  his  father  for  the  family's  support.     Finding  himself  possessed  of  decided  mechanical 
tastes,  he  quitted  farm  work  when  nineteen  years  of  age  and   (in  March,   1844)  went  to  New 
Britain,  Connecticut,  where  he  secured  employment  with  Russell  and  Erwin,  and  later  in  the  lock 
shop  of  North  and  Stanley.      He  had  not  been  thus  employed  a  year  before  he  felt  sufficient 
confidence  in  his  skill  to  bid  for  a  contract  on  his  own  account.    Filling  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  with  whom  it  was  made,  he  took  another  contract,  and, calling  his  younger  brother,  Frank, 
to  his  aid,  made  him  his  partner.    From  the  profits  of  their  venture  they  deducted  merely  sufficient 
for  their  expenses,  paying  the  surplus,  loyally,  to  their  father.     In  1849  P.  and  F.  Corbin,  in 
partnership   with  Edward   Doen,  as  Doen,  Corbin  and  Company,  built  a  small  shop,  put  in 
machinery,  and  working  by  horse-power  (steam  having  been  introduced  then  only  to  a  limited 
scale)  and  on  a  joint  capital  of  less  than  a  thousand  dollars,  launched  themselves  as  manufacturers. 
Their  first  aim  was  to  make  articles  not  made  by  others,  in  competition  with  European  firms. 
They  began  with  ox  balls,  for  tipping  horns  of  cattle,  window-springs,  lamp-hooks,  etc.,  and 
changed  to  other  products  when  competition  produced  what  they  had  made.     The  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  so  immediate — the  brothers  being  skillful  and  earnest  workmen  who  did  most  of 
the  manual  labor  themselves — that  they  soon  drew  three  of  their  younger  brothers,  William, 
Andrew  and  George,  into  the  business,  giving  each  in  turn  a  share  in  its  management.     In  1853 
the  firm  was  reorganized  as  a  joint  stock  company,  the   style  "P.  &  F.  Corbin"  being  retained. 
From  their  original  productions  they  soon  branched  out  into  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of 
locks,  bolts,  hinges,  latches  and  general  builders'  hardware.     Plain  and  low-priced  goods  were 
made  at  first,  but,  in  1868,  new  fields  were  entered  upon  and  the  company  turned  out  more 
ornamental  goods  than  any  other  manufacturer  then  made.    The  P.  &  F.  Corbin  Company   was 
the  first  to  use  the  bronzing  process  patented  by  Hiram  Tucker,  of  Boston.     The  articles,  styles 
and  designs  made  have  been  innumerable  and  the  quantities  vast  and  increasing  constantly.    The 
company   has   supplied    bronze   hardware  for  State,  Navy  and  War  Department  Buildings  at 
Wasliington,  D.  C,  the  Post-office  and  the   Sub-treasury  at  Boston,  and  many  other  public 
buildings ;  and  for  many  great  office,  business  and  government  structures  everywhere,  including 
many  large  banks  and  insurance  companies  and  the  fine  State  Capitol  at  Hartford.    When  the 
brothers  began  as  employers  of  labor,  they  had  nineteen  workmen  in  their  pay.    For  years  past 
they  have  had  upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  on  their  pay-roll,  this  number  including  a  large  corps 
of  inventors,  artists,  designers  and  pattern-makers,  in  addition  to  the  other  skilled  hands.    The 
works  and  main  offices  of  the  company  are  at   New  Britain,  Connecticut,  and  constitute  an 
important  feature  in  that  thriving  manufacturing  center.    Many  large  buildings  make  up  these 
works,  which  cover  several  acres.    Stores  with  full  stocks  of  the  firm's  products  are  maintained 
also  in  New  York  city,  in  Chicago  and  in  Philadelphia.    The  catalogue  and  price-list  of  the 
company's  productions  takes  the  form  of  a.  beautifully  illustrated  bound  volume  of  about  eight 
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hundred  pages,  which  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  a  degree  probably  far  ahead  of  any 
other  manufacturing  concern  this  company  goes  into  the  finer  quality  of  goods;  and  the  excellence 
and  artistic  character  of  these  is  not  surpassed  in  any  country.  In  1882  the  Corbin  Cabinet  Lock 
Company  was  organized  for  the  manufacture  of  cabinet  locks  and  cabinet  miscellaneous  hardware. 
Of  this  corporation  also  Mr.  Philip  Corbin  is  President  and  Treasurer.  From  the  inception  of  the 
business,  Mr.  Philip  Corbiu  has  been  the  prime  factor  in  its  conduct  and  development;  and  to-day, 
although  seventy -six  years  of  age,  he  directs  its  vast  operations  with  vigor,  sagacity,  keenness  of 
oversight,  and  executive  ability  of  a  man  of  sixty  or  less.  Still  blessed  with  a  vigorous  frame, 
excellent  health  and  quick  mental  perceptions,  his  appearance,  energy  and  decision  are  a  marvel 
and  belie  his  years.  From  time  to  time  he  has  added  to  his  multifarious  duties  in  other  directions 
those  attaching  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  New  Britain  Machine  Company.  Of  the  six 
brothers  who  formerly  were  active  in  the  business,  but  three  are  now  living.  Mr.  William 
Corbin  died  in  1860,  Waldo  in  1874  and  George  S.  in  1899.  More  than  half  a  century  ago  Mr. 
Corbin  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  of  his  town  and  county  in  political  affairs.  Originally  a 
Whig,  he  held  office  in  New  Britain  as  a  member  of  that  party,  being  induced  to  serve  as  warden 
of  the  borough  before  its  incorporation  and  as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  subsequently. 
He  was  water  commissioner  of  the  city  for  many  years  and  the  additions  to  the  city  water  works 
were  supervised  largely  by  him.  As  a  Republican,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1884, 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  insurance.  The  knowledge  and  skill  he  possesses  in 
mechanical  matters,  and  the  habit  of  inspection  and  criticism,  have  been  of  vast  service  to  him  in 
his  public  life,  enabling  him  to  get  at  and  comprehend  the  technical  merits  of  all  measures 
submitted.  In  1888  he  was  elected  State  Senator,  the  interests  of  the  district  demanding  that  he 
should  accept  this  office.  He  discharged  the  obligations  laid  upon  him  with  exceptional  zeal  and 
ability,  proving  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  industrious  members  of  the  Legislature.  Mr. 
Corbin  is  a  man  of  singular  plainness,  of  directness  of  manner,  remarkable  simplicity,  sincerity  and 
frankness.  His  natural  ability  is  self-evident  and  impresses  the  beholder  at  once.  Strong,  fearless 
and  broad-minded,  his  democratic  style  sitswell  upon  his  massive  frame  and  becomes  his  simplicity 
of  life  and  speech.  There  is  a  sincere  cordiality  underlying  his  character  which  unmistakably 
attracts  and  attaches  to  him  hosts  of  friends.  A  noble  product  of  the  plain,  manly,  and  indus- 
trious life  of  New  England,  he  is  a  credit  to  his  forbears,  as  well  as  to  the  institutions  of  his 
country  and  era,  and  an  honor  to  the  business  element  of  America.  He  was  married  June  21st, 
1848,  to  Francira  T.,  daughter  of  Henry  W.  Whiting,  of  New  Britain.  Three  children  were  born 
to  this  union,  of  whom  two  are  now  living,  viz. :  Charles  F.  Corbin,  associated  with  his  father  in 
business;  and  Nellie  S.,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Beers,  of  New  Britain. 
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.    JOSEPH  H.   SCR  ANTON. 

Joseph  H.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  founder  of  the  famous  city  in  that  State  which  bears 
his  name,  will  long  stand  pre-eminent  among  those  who  bore  a  chief  part  in  developing  the 
industries  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley,  and  bringing  it  from  the  condition  of  a  sterile  and  isolated 
mountain  ravine  to  that  of  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  opulent  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Mr.  Scranton  came  to  the  valley  in  1846.  At  that  time  the  city  which  now  bears 
his  name  consisted  of  a  small  cluster  of  rustic  cabins,  in  no  way  differing  from  the  hundreds  of 
rude,  unregarded  hamlets  which  still,  unchanged  from  generation  to  generation,  slumber  at  the 
cross  roads  of  the  Pennsylvania  mountains,  or  mark  the  intersection  of  its  woodland  streams. 
When  he  died,  in  1872,  it  had  become  in  population  and  wealth  the  third  city  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  and  productive  centers  of  the  Continent.  In  the  work 
which  wrought  this  magical  change,  Mr.  Scranton  bore  an  eminent  part.  The  story  of  his  life  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  is  the  story  of  the  building  up  from  its  foundation  of  the  city  of  Scranton. 
It  was  the  boast  of  Severus  that  he  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble.  Those  on  whom  it 
devolves  to  make  record  of  Mr.  Scranton's  life  may  truly  say  of  him  that  where  in  his  early 
manhood  he  found  a  wilderness  and  morass,  he  left,  when,  hardly  beyond  middle  age,  he  was 
summoned  from  his  labors,  a  busy  and  populous  city.  Not  only  was  he  largely  insti-umental  in 
diverting  thither  the  immense  and  constantly  augmenting  tide  of  capital,  without  which  such 
rapid  growth  and  development  would  have  been  impossible,  but  he  bore  an  active  and  ardent 
share  in  every  enterprise  which  promised  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
growing  city.  No  community  ever  possessed  a  more  public-spirited  citizen,  and  to  few  men  at 
any  age  has  it  been  given  within  the  compass  of  a  lifetime  to  accomplish  so  much.  Mr.  Scranton 
was  born  in  East  Guilford,  Connecticut,  June  28th,  1813.  He  came  of  good  old  Puritan  stock,  the 
earliest  ancestor  of  the  name  having  settled  in  Connecticut  in  1638.  The  Scrantons,  from  father 
to  son,  through  many  generations,  were  a  stout,  resolute  race,  tillers  of  the  soil,  builders  of  mills, 
builders  and  masters  of  ships,  builders  of  wharves  and  light-houses  and  break-waters,  prominent 
in  the  church,  captains  in  the  old  Indian,  French  and  Revolutionary  Wars,  prone  to  all  works  of 
enterjjrise,  and  much  accustomed  to  succeed  in  whatever  they  took  in  hand.  These  ancestral 
qualities  were  conspicuous  in  their  descendant,  and  were  illustrated  dui-ing  his  entire  life.  He 
served  a  brief  apprenticeship  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  Haven,  aftei-  which  his  fortunes  led 
him  southward.  Within  a  few  years,  while  still  hardly  more  than  a  youth,  he  took  his  place  at 
the  head  of  a  commercial  house  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  Success  attended  him  from  the 
outset.  Within  a  decade,  he  had  amassed  what  in  those  days  was  regarded  as  an  ample  fortune. 
It  was  during  this  interval  that  he  made  his  first  investment  in  what  were  then  the  infant 
enterprises  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley.  They  were  of  moderate  amounts  compared  with  the 
.  princely  sums  which  he  was  instrumental  in  determining  thither,  but  they  had  the  effect  of  making 
known  to  him  the  unrivaled  resources  of  that  region,  and  from  that  time  his  place  and  work  in 
life  seemed  to  be  providentially  marked  out.  He  took  up  his  residence  there  in  1847.  The 
practicability  of  smelting  iron  with  anthi-acite  coal  had  been  demonstrated.  Iron  could  be  made, 
and  its  factors,  coal  and  ore,  lay  beneath  the  laboring  hill-sides  in  inexhaustible  abundance. 
Riches,  exceeding  those  of  Ophir  or  Potosi,  were  there  if  one  possessed  but  the  sorcery  to  call 
them  forth.  Everything  except  the  rude  materials  was  wanting— furnaces,  mills,  a  working 
population,  and  a  more  formidable  want  of  all,  a  market,  and  a  way  to  get  to  it.  The  valley  was 
completely  isolated,  having  no  communication  with  the  outer  world  except  that  which  was 
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afforded  by  its  rough  mouataiu  roads.    Even  when  the  iron  was  made  it  seemed  a  problem  what 
to  do  with  it,  as  the  expenses  of  its  transportation  bade  fair  so  greatly  to  enhance  its  cost.    But 
all  these  obstacles  and  difficulties  vanished  before  the  intelligent  and  resolute  effort  of  Mr.Scranton 
and  his  little  group  of  co-laborers.    The  valley  soon  began  to  smoke  and  glare  with  furnace  fires. 
Mills  were  built,  mines  were  opened,  and  workmen  of  all  rank  and  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers  began  to  flock  thither.    The  first  important  product  of  the  mill  was  hauled  over  the 
mountain  roads  by  teams  gathered  from  near  and  far  among  the  farmers  of  the  neighboring 
counties.    It  consisted  of  rails  for  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  building  of  which  was  then  just  begun. 
Twelve  thousand  tons  were  rapidly  produced  by  extemporized  furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  and  thus 
laboriously  transported  to  their  destination.    It  was  the  opening  strain  in  that  epic  of  labor  and 
production  with  which  the  valley  has  since  resounded,  and  whose  accents  are  not  likely  to  be 
silenced  for  a  thousand  years.    From  1847  to  1853  Mr.  Scranton  was  a  member  successively  of 
the  firms  of  Scrantons  and  Grant,  and  Scrantons  and  Piatt.    In  the  latter  year  was  organized  the 
Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Scranton  was  from  its  inception  the  superin- 
tendent and  general  manager,  and  from  1858  till  his  death,  the  President.     To   this  work  he 
brought  practical   financial  and  managerial  abilities  which  have  not   been   exceeded   in   this 
generation.    At  his  death  he  left  the  company  in  the  condition  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
prosperousiron-producingindu.striesin  the  world.    Nearly  all  the  enterprises  which  grew  up  in 
the  valley,  or  were  allied  with  its  industries,  had  in  Mr.  Scranton  an  active  and  efficient  counselor 
and  supporter.    He  was  a  Resident  Director  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad ; 
President,  at  one  time,  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  road;  first,  and  till  his  death,  only 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Scranton,  and  of  the  Scranton  Gas  and  Water  Company; 
director  of  the  Sussex  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Mineral  Railroad  Company,  of 
the  Mount  Hope  Mining  Company,  the  Franklin  Iron  Company,  the  Scranton  Trust  Company  and 
Savings  Bank,  the  Dickson   Manufacturing  Company,  the  Moosic  Powder  Company,   and  the 
Oxford  Iron  Company.    He  was  also  largely  interested  in  vai-ious  western  railroads,  and  in  some 
of  them  as  director.    In  1861  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  one  of  the  first  Commissioners  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.     In  .January,  1872,  Mr.  Scranton,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  one  of  his 
daughters,  sailed  for  Europe.    His  health  had  been  for  some  time  impaired,  but  neither  his  family 
nor  his  friends  were  fully  aware  of  the  inroads  \yhich  time  and  great  labors  had  wrought  in  his 
originally  powerful  and  enduring  constitution.    It  was  confidently  expected  that  a  brief  sojourn 
abroad  would  restore  to  him  his  wonted  vigor.    But  it  was  not  to  be.    He  was  destined  never 
again  to  look  upon  the  beautiful  city  he  had  helped  to  rear.    He  died  in  Baden-Baden,  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1872,  and  his  remains  were  consigned  to  the  earth  in  Dunmore  Cemetery,  in  the  city  of 
Scranton  on  the  13th  of  July  succeeding.    The  news  of  his  death  was  received  with  profound 
emotion,  not  only  in  Scranton— where  his  name  was  a  household  word— but  throughout  the  State 
of   which   he  was  so  conspicuous  and  honored  a  citizen.      The  press  of    the  entire   country 
accompanied  the  announcement  of  his  death  with  expressions  of  sorrow  and  eulogy.    On  the  day 
of  his  burial  business  was  suspended  in  the  city  of  his  home,  the  fiags  were  displayed  at  half-mast, 
and  there  were  everywhere  solemn  and  visible  tokens  that  the  heart  of  the  entire  community 
"amid  which  he  had  lived  and  labored,"  was  bowed  with  a  common  sorro\v.    In  an  eloquent 
memorial  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cattell,  President  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  occur 
the  following  remarks : 

"He  was  a  man  whose  success  in  all  things  that  men  most  desire  and  for  which  they 
strive  and  toil,  was  conspicuous.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  events  of  his  busy  life.  The 
honorable  record  is  known  of  all.  Scarcely  had  the  ocean  cable  throbbed  with  the  sad 
message  of  his  death,  when  the  public  journals  hastened  to  pay  Avell-deserved  tributes  to  hie 
memory ;  and  to-day  this  entire  city,  hushed  in  all  its  busy  activities— no  less  by  the  spontaneous 
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impulse  of  the  citizens  than  by  the  proclamation  of  the  mayor— this  silent  city  is  filled  with  the 
thi'onoiug  multitudes  that  follow  him  to  the  grave;  and  men  speak  to  each  other  of  the  purity  of 
his  private  life,  ou  which  there  is  no  stain;  of  his  integrity  that  knew  no  dishonor;  of  his  devotion 
to  the  trusts  committed  to  him,  that  never  faltered;  of  the  public  spirit  and  enterprise  that  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  all  the  great  movements  which  have  given  to  this  region  its  unprecedented 
prosperity;  of  the  rare  business  sagacity  and  executive  ability  which  amassed  a  fortune;  of  all 
these  things  do  men  speak  to-day,  and  of  the  great  loss  which  has  fallen  upon  the  whole  city  in 
the  death  of  such  a  man,  while  they  are  not  unmindful  of  that  more  sacred  sorrow  which  mourns 
a  devoted  husband  and  father  and  brother.  But,  my  hearers,  if  this  were  all,  dark  and  cheerless 
would  be  the  grave  to  which  we  bear  him.  We  may  indeed  seek  for  ourselves  honorable 
remembrance,  and  may  teach  our  children  to  be  emulous  of  such  an  example— but  not  this  alone. 
Better  than  all  to-day  is  the  record  of  his  Christian  life— the  remembrance  of  his  activity  and 
zeal  in  this  church  and  in  manj'  instances  of  usefuhiess.  In  all  his  busy  life  he  found  time  for 
such  duties.  I  know  not  of  how  many  companies  he  was  president,  or  nmnager,  or  director; 
with  what  great  public  interests  he  was  the  animating  and  guiding  spirit,  but  I  know  he  was 
for  many  years  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  in  this  church;  I  know  that  in  yon 
home  of"  refinement  and  wealth  there  was  the  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  that 
with  all  his  intense  devotion  to  business  he  loved  his  God,  and  that  he  ever  lived  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible.  Among  his  last  utterances  upon  earth  was  the  expression  of  a  joyous  and 
confident  hope  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  alone  was  his  trust  of  acceptance  with  Uod." 

The  minutes  of  the  various  companies  with  which  Mr.  Scranton  was  associated  bear 
eloquent  witness  of  the  sorrow  with  which  his  friends  and  co-workers  received  the  news  of  his 
death,  and  of  the  honor  andveneration  in  which  they  held  his  memory.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  commanding  figure  among  that  stalwart  and  powerful  group  of  men  who  within  the  present 
generation  have  built  up  the  colossal  industries  of  interior  Pennsylvania.  Fifty  years  ago  that 
extended  region  was  a  savage  wilderness,  with  only  a  stray  habitation  here  and  there,  and 
mostly  given  over  to  the  unchallenged  dominion  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
noblest  territories  on  the  globe.  The  wealth  with  which  the  mines  of  California  and  Nevada 
have  bestowed  upon  the  world  is  but  trivial  in  comparison  with  that  ever  augmenting  tide  of 
wealth  which  over  a  hundred  iron  ways  rolls  down  the  slopes  and  thi-ough  the  passes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  mountains.  The  rails  from  its  rolling  mills  have  woven  an  iron  network  over  the 
continent ;  the  anthracite  from  its  mines  glows  on  a  million  hearths.  The  workers  who  have 
wrought  these  results  seem  to  have  come  to  us  out  of  the  heroic  age.  Cities  and  marts  seem  to 
have  arisen  at  their  bidding,  as  of  old  they  were  fabled  to  have  arisen  to  the  sound  of  Amphion's 
lute,  or  as  to  an  older  and  louder  clangor,  "Ilion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers."  Once,  when 
Frederick  the  Great  stood  amid  the  coffins  of  his  ancestors  in  the  vaults  of  Potsdam,  he  pointed 
to  that  in  which  reposed  the  ashes  of  William  the  Great  Elector,  and  said  to  his  attendants, 
"This  one  did  a  great  work."  It  may  with  equal  truth  be  said  beside  that  quiet  grave  in 
Dunmore  Cemetery  in  which  the  mortal  part  of  Joseph  H.  Scranton  rests  from  its  labors.  It 
was  a  great  work  indeed  which  he  wrought,  and  one  which  will  long  be  honored  among  men. 
Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  foremost  in  all  good  works,  that  uprightness  and  integrity 
walked  with  him  through  the  world,  that  his  hand  was  ever  open  as  the  day  to  melting  charity, 
nor  that  he  was  a  Christian  without  a  blemish  or  reproach,  preferring  the  duties  of  his  life  "as 
even  in  his  great  task-master's  eye." 
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A.    H.    GOETTING. 

Colonel  August  H.Goktting  is  one  of  the  active  and  influential  business  men  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.    His  interest  in  the  city  is  unfailing  and  his  ability  to  accomplish  results  has 
become  an  accepted  factor  in  the  community  life.    The  capacity  to  oi-ganize  an  enterprise  on 
broad  lines,  joined  with  mastery  of  details  and  tireless  purpose  and  industry,  are  necessary  to 
achieve  business  success.    When  these  qualities  are  also  cheerfully  applied  to  the  service  of  the 
community,  the  man  thus  willing  to  serve  is  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary   public  spirit. 
Endless  appeals  must  come  to  hiui.    He  will  be  asked  to  solicit  money  for  this  or  that  charity  or 
institution,  to  organize  celebrations,  to  provide  for  band  concerts,  to  promote  the  membership  of 
clubs,  and  so  on— and  such  a  man  will  respond  to  the  multiplicity  of  demands  and  perform  the 
work  that  comes  to  be  expected  of  him.    It  is  by  such  activity  that  Colonel  Goetting  has  made 
himself  helpful,  influential  and  popular  as  a  citizen.    He  is  a  member  of  the  best  Springfield  clubs 
and  active  in  every  local  public  movement.    It  is  as  the  efficient  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  however,  that  Colonel  Goetting  has  become  favorably  known  throughout  his  State 
and  New  England.    The  same  qualities  exhibited  in  his  business  and  the  affairs  of  the  city  have 
availed  in  his  political  work.    He  has  shown  what  amounts  to  a  genius  for  organization  and 
detail,  and  has  brought  the  Republican  organization  of  Massachusetts  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
His  tact  in  dealing  with  the  Committee  has  produced  harmony  and  even  enthusiasm  of  action, 
and  he  has  shown  breadth  of  foresight  and  wisdom  in  plan  and  action.    Some  men  are  in  politics 
from  love  of  affairs  rather  than  ambition  for  personal  preferment,  and  Colonel  Goetting  is  of  this 
type.    His  devotion  to  the  Republican  party  has  been  unswerving  and  his  ambition  has  been  to 
keep  it  near  to  the  people  and  to  promote  such  policies  and  candidates  as  would  win  and  hold  the 
popular  support.    Although  a  young  man,  Colonel  Goetting  has  been  active  in  Republican  politics 
for  many  years.    He  started  his  political  career  when,  as  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  he 
took  an  important  part  in  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Seth  Low  as  Mayor  of 
that  city.    It  was  during  his  residence  in  New  York  State  that  he  first  participated  actively  in 
National  politics,  when  he  was  sent  as  a  member  of  the  State  delegation  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1880,  and  had  as  companions  upon  the  delegation  such  men  as  Chester  A. 
Arthur  and  Roscoe  Conkling.    Afterwards  he  renioved  to  Springfield  and  took  the  same  interest 
in  Massachusetts  politics.    He  was  Secretary  of  the  Republican  City  Committee  during  the  Blaine 
campaign  of  1884.     He  succeeded  William  H.  Haile  on  the  State  Committee,  of  w^hich  he  has  been 
for  ten  years  a  member— a  length  of  term  wdiich  has  probably  never  before  been  given  to  any  one 
individual.    Foi-  several  years  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  and  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1896,  was  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  Massachusetts  when  the  State  made  so  substantial  a  contribution  to  William 
McKinley's  campaign  fiind.    In  1897  Colonel  Goetting  was  elected  Chaii-man  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee  by  unanimous  vote,  and  with  like  unanimity  has  been  chosen  to  that  office  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  since  that  time.     Colonel  Goetting  is  a  member  of  leading  social 
organizations  of  the  State,  including  Boston's  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.    He 
holds  the  rank  of  Colonel  having  served  upon  the  staff  of  three  Governors  of  Massachusetts- 
Governor  Brackett,  Governor  Greenhalge  and  Governor  Wolcott.    He  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1856,  and  is  engaged  in  the  paper  business,  and  a  number  of  other  enterprises. 
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GEORGE    H.    CLOWES. 

George  Hewlett  Clowes,  a  leading  citizen  and  manufacturer  of  VVaterburv,  Connecticut, 
late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  city,  and  noted  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising,  progres- 
sive and  successful  business  men  of  New  England,  was  born  in  Clinton,  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
June  17th,  1842.    His  father  was  the  Rev.  Timothy  Clowes,  LL.D.,  widely  known  in  his  day  as  a 
theologian  and  educator.    He  was  from  1810  to  1817,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Albany,  New  York; 
subsequently  Principal  of  Erastmus  Hall,  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  and  Clinton  Liberal  Institute, 
and  President  of  Washington  College  for  many  years  and  until  same  was  destroyed  by  fire.    His 
mother,  born  Mary  Sands,  came  of  the  old  and  well-known  New  York  family  of  that  name.  When  Mr. 
Clowes  was  but  five  years  of  age  his  father  died.    Upon  his  widowed  mother,  a  woman  of  sterling 
worth  and  character,  now  devolved  the  support  and  training  of  himself  and  sister.    As  the  results 
testify  this  task  was  nobly  carried  out.    In  his  early  boyhood  George  Clowes  attended  the  Hem- 
stead  Seminary  and  the  Jamaica  Academy,  Long  Island.    At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  placed  in 
the  Academy  at  Thetford,  Vermont,  where  he  remained  four  years.    Having  developed  even  thus 
early  into  a  youth  of  brightest  promise  he  was  called  by  his  brother  Benjamin  to  a  position  in 
the  latter's  banking  house  at  De  Pere,  Wisconsin.    But  his  intellectual  cravings  were  not  yet 
satisfactorily  appeased,  and  after  a  brief  experience  in  finance  he  entered  St.  Lawrence  University, 
at  Appleton,  Wisconsin.    Upon  concluding  his  studies  at  this  institution  he  returned  East,  and 
made  his  home  with  his  mother  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  continuing  his  residence  in  that  city  and 
New  York  until  1875.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Clowes  was  a  handsome,  stalwart 
and  well-educated  young  man  of  nineteen.    Yielding  to  none  in  the  ardor  of  his  love  for  the  Union 
and  determination  to  support  the  Federal  Government  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  prepare  himself 
for  active  service.    Under  the  instruction  of  Colonel  Tompkins — who  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  educate  officers  for  military  positions, — he  passed  a  successful 
examination  before  the  Board    of    United    States    Examining  Ofhcers,  and  was  immediately 
appointed  Adjutant  of  the  McClellan  Infantry,  a  picked  corps  then  in  process  of  formation  in  New 
York  City.    Although  he  took  an  active  part  in  recruiting  six  hundred  men  for  this  regiment  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  going  out  with  it,  political  favoritism  having  brought  about  its  consolidation 
with  another  and  smaller  body,  the  officers  of  which  were  placed  in  command  of  the  new  organi- 
zation, displacing  the  entire  regimental  field  and  staff  of  the  larger  corps.    By  those  in  a  position 
to  judge  it  was  deemed  a.  flagrant  piece  of  injustice.    But  it  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  young 
Clowes'  patriotism.    On  the  second  call  for  troops  he  at  once  enlisted  in  the  Forty-seventh 
Regiment,  of  Brooklyn,  going  to  the  front  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder.    Soon  he  was  appointed 
Sergeant-Major  of  the  regiment  and  held  this  responsible  rank  until  mustered  out  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  service.    Even  after  this  experience  he  was  not  satisfied  to  remain  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  struggle.    He  now  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  Paymaster's  Clerk,  and 
after  the  service  of  a  year  and  a  half  aboard  the  gunboat  Flambeau,  doing  duty  off  the  coast  of 
Noi'th  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  he  was  transferred  to  the  store  ship  Home, 
remaining  with  this  vessel  until  honorabl}^  discharged  in  the  summer  of  1864.    His  elder  brother, 
Joseph  Clowes,  now  dead,  also  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  Civil  War,  in  the 
capacity  of  Admiral's  Secretary.    During  the  seige  of  Fort  Fisher  he  gallantly  volunteered  his 
services  for  shore  duty,  notwithstanding  the  Admiral's  kindly  advice,  and  lost  his  leg  while 
participating  with  the  marines  in  the  land  attack.    In  the  fall  of  1864,  after  his  discharge  from  the 
navy,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  entered  mercantile  life  as  bookkeeper  for  the  large  manufacturing 
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house  of  Garden  &  Company,  New  York  City,  in  which  he  later  became  a  salesman.  In  1866 
he  accepted  a  flattering  oflierof  employment  from  the  Middlefield  Fire  and  BuildingStoneCompany, 
New  York  City,  whose  service  he  left  in  1869  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Paymaster's  Clerk  on 
the  United  States  gunboat  Jimiata,  with  which  he  served  on  Ihe  European  station  until  1872. 
On  his  return  again  to  civil  life  Mr.  Clowes  accepted  a  position  as  loan  and  discount  clerk  with  the 
New  York  Loan  and  Indemnity  Company.  As  such  he  won  the  regard  and  respect  of  all  who  had 
dealings  with  him,  and  it  is  said  that  through  their  confidence  in  him  personally,  he  influenced  to 
this  company  during  the  two  years  of  his  connection  with  it  deposits  of  his  friends  of  upward  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  It  was  the  reputation  for  personal  ability  and  sterling  integrity  he 
gained  while  in  this  position  that  secured  him  his  next  employment,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  stepjnng-stone  to  the  notable  success  he  has  since  achieved.  When  the  New  York  Loan 
and  Indemnity  Company  was  preparing  to  discontinue  business  Mr.  Philo  S.  Brown,  President  of 
the  corporation  of  Brown  and  Brothers,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  which  kept  its  New  York 
account  with  the  Company,  asked  its  President,  confidentially,  if  he  could  recommend  to  him  one 
of  his  employes  who  would  have  the  requisite  ability,  chai-acter  and  stamina  to  become  identified 
in  a  responsible  capacity  with  the  large  interests  of  the  Waterbury  corporation.  For  reply  the 
New  York  gentlemen  presented  Mr.  Clowes  to  Mr.  Brown,  saying:  "Of  all  those  employed  in  this 
bank  I  speak  in  every  respect  most  highly  of  this  one."  Such  a  flattering  indorsement,  supple- 
mented by  the  personality  of  Mr.  Clowes,  led  to  an  immediate  engagement.  On  January  1st,  1875, 
Mr.  Clowes  assumed  the  duties  of  chief  bookkeeper  for  Brown  &  Brothers.  Demonstrating 
marked  capacity  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  corporation  and, 
later,  became  office  manager  of  the  concern.  While  his  labors  in  these  several  positions  were  in 
the  highest  degree  active  and  responsible,  he  had  no  part  in  the  direction,  management  or  policy  of 
the  corporation,  his  duties  being  limited,  it  may  be  said,  to  seeing  that  the  details  of  the  business 
were  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Adverse  conditions 
brought  about  the  failure  of  the  corporation  and  it  discontinued  business  at  the  close  of  1885. 
For  several  years  previous  to  this  event  the  corporation  had  devoted  its  efforts  almost  entirely  to 
the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  seamless  tubing  and  to  experimenting  and  perfecting 
machinery  for  the  same  and  seamless  house  boilers.  As  a  consequence  its  rolling  mills  and  other 
brandies  of  business  were  neglected.  Although  many  held  pessimistic  views  as  to  the  possibility 
of  reviving  the  industry  Mr.  Clowes  felt  confident  it  could  be  done,  and  he  determined  to  purchase 
the  seamless  and  braze  tube  and  boiler  business  from  the  trustees  and  to  make  it  the  nucleus  for  a 
larger  plant.  For  its  purchase  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  was  required,  together  with  an 
additional  five  thousand  to  secure  control  of  a  valuable  adjunct.  This  amount  was  obtained 
from  Mr.  Edward  F.  Randolph,  a  friend  of  many  years'  standing,  who  had  large  business  interests 
in  New  York,  and  who  furnished  it  with  the  stipulation  that  Mr.  Clowes  should  assume  the  entire 
responsibility  and  management  of  the  plant.  The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  can  best  be 
understood  when  it  is  known  that  for  sixteen  months  preceding,  the  corporation  of  Brown  & 
Brothers  had  been  operated  at  a  loss  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars  monthly.  The  new  firm  of 
RandoI[)h  &  Clowes  took  possession  of  the  old  corporation  plant  in  Apr'il,  1886.  It  began 
liusiness  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  gave  employment  to  fifty  workmen 
and  one  clerk.  Mr.  Clowes  was  no  faint-hearted  worker.  He  knew  the  steriing  nature  of  the 
l)usiness  and  had  confidence  in  his  ability  to  conduct  and  develop  it.  Applying  himself  without 
reserve  to  a  task  which  many  of  liis  friends  and  business  acquaintances  deemed  hopeless,  he  was 
not  long  in  effecting  surprising  results.  Within  three  years  the  business  had  outgrown  its 
quarters,  the  transactions  amounting  to  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly.  Mr. 
Clowes'  sagacity  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  his  firm  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
sheet  brass  and  sheet  copper  which  it  consumed.    Without  hesitation  he  began  negotiations  for 
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the  purchase,  from  the  trustees  of  the  old  corporation,  of  the  disused  rolling-mill— then  the  largest 
single  brass  and  copper  rolling-mill  in  the  country— and  the  remainder  of  the  property.     This 
purchase,  finally  effected  for  seventy -five  thousand  dollars,  increased  the  area  of  the  plant  to  some 
six  acres  and, when  the  mill  and  machine  shops  so  long  disused  had  been  re-mantled  andimproved, 
gave  the  firm  all  needed  facilities.    Old  heads  looked  upon  this  move  as  folly  and  predicted  speedy 
disaster.    Mr.  Clowes  paid  no  attention  to  the  views  of  others.    He  lent  his  splendid  energy  to 
strengthening  and  extending  his  business,  and  be  succeeded.      Beginning  with  less  than  two 
hundred  customers  he  broadened  his  pati-onage  until   at  the  present  day  it  includes  fully  five 
thousand  firms  and  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    Out  of  the  profit  of  the  business  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  in  improving  the  property  as  originally  pur- 
chased, making  the  cost  of  the  plant  in  the  neighborhood  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 
The  betterment  of  the  property,  taking  into  consideration  the  constantly  increasing  success  of  the 
enterprise,  gives  it  a  present  value  estimated  at  more  than  double  its  cost.    Located  in  the  center 
of  the  city  of  Waterbury  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  finest  plants  in  this  flourishing 
hive  of  industry.    An  expert,  in  speaking  of  his  visit  to  it  a  few  years  ago,  said :   "  What  first,  and 
all  the  time,  impresses  a  visitor  to  these  mammoth  mills  and  far-famed  factories  is  the  spirit  of 
modern  method  that  infuses  everything  about  their  operation  down  to  the  smallest  detail. 
Evervthing  that  inventive  genius  has  devised  in  the  way  of  the  mechanical  amenities  has  been 
admirably  utilized  by  Mr.  Clowes ;  so  that  a  tour  of  these  works  provides  a  perfect  object  lesson 
in  mechanical  advancement  and  progressive  achievement.    The  buildings  are  of  massive  propor- 
tions, built  entirely  of  brick  and  ranging  from  one  to  three  stories  in  height."    A  remarkable  fact 
to  which  the  writer  quoted— who  wrote  in  1896— draws  attention,  is  that  "the  great  advance 
made  is  the  more  notable  and  eminently  demonstratable  of  the  commercial  genius  of  the  firm's 
practical  head— when  it  is  remembered  that  more  organizations  have  been  effected  during  the  last 
forty  years  to  manufacture  seamless-drawn  brass  and  copper  tubing,  that  have  failed  or  gone  out 
of  business,  than  are  now  in  existence.    Many  of  these  companies  were  organized  with  very  large 
capital,  which  has  been  entirely  sunk,  ruining  many  of  the  original  investors."    The  seamless  tube 
business  is  one  of  many  and  various  technical  difficulties,  requiring  not  only  costly  and  ponderous 
but  likewise  the  most  delicate  machinery.    At  Randolph  &  Clowes'  plant  it  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  skilled  workmen.    Owing  to  the  many  difficulties  attending  it,  the  exceptional  skill  demanded 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  the  large  capital  required,  the  greater  number  of  firms  manufacturing 
seamless  tubing  confine  their  output  to  the  minor  calibres— up  to  four  or  five  inches.    The  largest 
tubes  made  in  Europe  are  only  twelve  or  fourteen  inches;  and  but  one  or  two  of  the  foreign  com- 
panies attempt  these  sizes.    Quick  to  recognize  that  his  advantage  lay  in  the  more  difficult  field, 
Mr.  Clowes  early  entered  it;    and  as  far  back  as  1890  began  to  concentrate  all  his  energies  in  the 
way  of  developing  his  plant  and  machinery  to  turning  out  tubes  of  the  greatest  dimensions.    A 
technical  description  of  the  process  of  the  manufacture  would  hardly  be  in  place  here;  but  it  should 
be  said,  as  attesting  l\Ir.  Clowes'  mastery  of  the  practical  as  well  as  the  commercial  details  of  the 
business,  that  he  was  quick  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  best  results  from  large 
copper  and  brass  castings  and  devised  an  original  method  of  arriving  at  the  desired  end— namely : 
a  perfect  tube,  or  a  seamless  tube  at  all  of  large  diameter ;  and  that  was  first,  to  roll  a  sheet  of 
copper  or  brass,  and  then  from  the  circle  draw  the  tube.    To-day  the  firm  is  noted  as  having  in 
operation  more  methods  of  drawing  tubes  than  any  concern  in  the  world,  all  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  special  sizes  or  qualities  desired,  and  many  of  the  methods  or  devices  fully  protected  by 
patents.    In  the  specialty  of  seamless  drawn  copper  house  boilers  the  firm  leads  the  world  and  is 
practically  without  a  competitor.    The  same  may  be  said  of  its  large  calibre  of  seamless  tubing. 
Flanked  as  they  are  by  the  tracks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  and  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Railroads,  and  having  at  command  an  unlimited  and  never-failing  water  supply 
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in  the  Naugatuck  River,  close  by,  the  works  of  the  company  have  long  been  regarded  as  ideally 
situated.  For  some  years  past  the  business  has  demanded  the  services  of  five  hundred  or  more 
workmen,  mostly  skilled  hands.  A  large  clerical  force  is  also  employed  at  the  main  office  in 
Waterbury;  and  branch  offices  are  maintained  in  New  York  City,  Boston  and  Chicago,  with 
suitable  staffs.  In  the  management  and  development  of  this  enormous  industry  Mr.  Clowes  has 
had  no  aid  from  any  source,  except  the  generous  financial  assistance  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Randolph,  who,  however,  gave  no  time  to  its  conduct,  policy  or  supervision.  The  success 
attained  is  all  the  more  remarkable  ia  view  of  the  relentless  competition  of  old  and  established 
corporations  with  almost  unlimited  credit  and  recognized  expei-ience.  Mr.  Clowes  is  too  modest 
himself  to  claim  all  the  credit  for  the  success,  generously  attributing  no  small  share  of  it  to  the 
skilled  and  efficient  mechanics  at  the  head  of  the  various  departments.  These,  however,  were  his 
own  selections  and  demonstrate  the  Napoleonic  instinct  in  the  choice  of  subordinates.  Mr. 
Randolph  died  in  December,  1898;  and  in  August,  1899,  the  old  firm  was  turned  over  to  a  stock 
company  known  as  the  Randolph-Clowes  Company.  Mr.  Clowes  was  elected  General  Mannger 
and  Treasurer  and  given  an  option  of  purcliase  of  all  the  stock  of  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Randolph.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase  to  a 
round  million.  Of  late  Mr.  Clowes  has  been  considering  the  feasibility  of  removing  the  plant  to 
Buffalo,  his  opinion  being  that  the  West  permits  of  more  economy  in  manufacture — economy  of 
production  and  selling  being  a  vital  matter  in  a  business  which  depends  almost  wholly  for  its 
profits  upon  advantageous  purchase  of  supplies.  Tempting  inducements  were  offered  to  Mr. 
Clowes  several  years  ago  to  take  this  step  but  so  much  opposition  was  raised  to  it  in  Waterbury 
that  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph  the  matter  was  dropped  for  the  time.  To  renewed  overtures 
from  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  Mr.  Clowes  is  now  disposed  to  give  attention;  and  the  probability  is 
that  before  long  the  plant  will  be  established  in  that  city  on  a  still  larger  scale  than  at  the  present 
and  occupying  a  site  twenty-five  acres  or  more  in  extent — ranking  it  next  after  the  great  steel 
plant  now  being  located  there.  Personally,  Mr.  Clowes  is  man  of  indomitable  pluck  and  energy. 
His  judgment  is  almost  unerring  in  matters  of  business.  He  is  a  hard  worker,  devoting  himself 
without  reserve  to  his  responsible  duties.  No  man  could  show  a  fairer  disposition  in  all  dealing 
with  employes.  At  the  same  time  sentiment  is  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  success,  Mr.  Clowes 
believing  that  the  highest  benefit  to  those  employed  and  to  the  community  is  in  maintaining  his 
enterprise  in  full  operation  and  strengthening  and  broadening  its  commercial  side,  which  means 
steady  and  remunerative  employment  to  those  engaged  in  manufacturing.  Although  never 
permitting  himself  to  be  drawn  into  office-holding,  Mr.  Clowes  has  taken  a  somewhat  active  part 
in  politics.  He  has  always  sided  and  voted  with  the  Republican  party  except  during  the  first 
canvass  of  Mr.  Cleveland  for  the  Presidency  when  he  supported  the  Democratic  nominee — subse- 
quently, as  he  unhesitatingly  declared,  to  his  sorrow.  He  is  outspoken  in  his  conviction  that  the 
Republican  Party  is  the  party  from  which  workmen  and  employers,  capital  and  labor  alike,  may 
expect  satisfactory  legislation  in  protection  of  their  interests,  which  he  argues  are  identical;  and 
which,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  folly  to  separate.  His  views  are  frequently  sought  by  the  press  for 
publication  and  are  given  in  such  a  straightforward  and  convincing  manner  as  not  only  to  com- 
mand respect  but  to  win  converts.  While  making  no  discrimination  as  to  political  views  when 
hiring  workmen,  Mr.  Clowes  is  yet  of  belief  that  Republicans  are  better,  more  intelligent,  more 
trustworthy,  more  loyal  and  more  progressive  than  Democrats.  He  is  just  enough  to  add  that 
it  is  the  interests  of  manufacturing  cities  and  communities  that  are  subserved  and  fostered  under 
Repubhcan  administration  at  Washington.  Mr.  Clowes  is  deservedly  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
whole  people  of  Waterbury.  In  business  and  manufacturing  circles  he  enjoys  a  distinguished 
prominence;  and,  in  1894,  was  elected  by  his  associates,  representing  immense  interests,  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    He  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  organizations,  business  and 
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social,  and  has  those  personal  qualities  which  win  regard  and  respect  among  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men.  In  his  domestic  relations  Mr.  Clowes  has  been  no  leas  successful  than  in  his 
business  career.  In  1882  he  married  Miss  Mamie  T.  Blacknall,  daughter  of  Dr.  George  W.  Blacknall 
of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  a  most  attractive  young  woman  of  charming  personality  and  accora- 
pHshments.  They  have  three  children:  Mary  Louise,  Florence  Guernsey  and  Randolph  Clowes. 
His  home  at  Norwood— a  place  of  his  own  creation  and  pointed  to  with  pride  by  all  his  fellow- 
citizens— is  a  model  of  substantial  architecture,  convenience  and  comfort.  The  site  is  unusually 
beautiful  and  the  track  surrounding  it  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city  of  Waterbury,  and  a 
great  stretch  of  the  Naugatuck  Valley,  has  been  developed  into  a  choice  residential  center  by  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Clowes,  who  thus  has  raised  its  value  fully  thirty  fold.  Waterbury  has  no 
broader-minded  or  more  public  sjjirited  citizen  than  Mr.  Clowes.  A  local  paper  of  opposing 
political  views,  once  referred  to  him  in  the  following  terms:  "Mr.  George  Hewlett  Clowes  is  one 
of  nature's  noblemen,  a  gentlemen  who  could  make  a  success  of  any  enterprise  with  which  he  may 
connect  himself.  His  tremendous  energy  and  industry  and  resourceful  nature,  combined  with  a 
mind  that  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  information  in  all  subjects,  has  rendered  him  invincible  in  all  his 
undertakings,  and  he  has  so  succeeded  in  leaving  his  impress  upon  this  section  of  the  country,  that 
he  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  future  historian  of  Waterbury,  in  depicting  its  wonderful 
progress  as  a  great  manufacturing  center,  to  write  a  truthful,  accurate  history,  without  making 
prominent  mention  of  his  name." 


SAMUEL    E.    MERWIN. 

General  Samuel  E.  Merwin,  a  distinguished  son  of  Connecticut,  successively  Adjutant 
General,  Senator  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  that  State  (and  also  by  the  claims  of  the  Republican 
party  its  duly  elected  Governor  in  1890) ;  and  active  and  prominent  likewise  in  the  business, 
financial  and  municipal  affairs  of  New  Haven  during  nearly  half  a  century,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Brookfield,  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  August  23d,  1831.  In  the  paternal  line  General 
Merwin  descends  from  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven  Colony.  This  ancestor.  Miles  Merwin 
by  name,  died  in  the  town  of  Milford  in  1697.  Born  in  Wales  in  1623-4,  he  emigrated  to  America 
at  an  early  age  and  is  set  down  by  Savage  (Genealogical  Dictionary  of  First  Settlers  of  New 
England)  on  good  authority,  as  having  been  a  resident  of  Milford  as  early  as  1645.  This  town 
was  founded  in  1639  by  settlers  from  the  New  Haven  Colony  established  in  the  preceding  year. 
If  not  one  of  these,  Miles  Merwin  arrived  in  the  town  soon  afterward;  and  he,  and  his  sons  in 
later  years,  were  active  members  of  the  community.  In  his  early  boyhood  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  attended  the  district  school  at  Brookfield,  and  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age  was  placed 
for  a  year  in  an  academy  iu  the  adjoining  town  of  Newtown.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  removed  to 
New  Haven  with  his  father  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  further  year  of  study  in  one  of  the 
excellent  schools  of  that  city.  To  fit  himself  for  a  business  career  he  served  as  a  clerk  until  the 
age  of  twenty  when  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  provision  trade  as  the  partner  of  his  father, 
founding  the  house  of  S.  E.  Merwin  &  Son.  which  continued  in  active,  unbroken  and  successful 
operation  down  to  1895,  when  it  passed  by  sale  into  other  hands.  General  Merwin  himself  retired 
from  the  firm  in  1889.  In  his  business  operations  General  Merwin  won  a  substantial  fortune.  A 
man  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  gifted  with  excellent  judgment  he  was  respected  and  trusted  by 
his  associates  and  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  general  public  as  one  of  the  most  upright  and 
reliable  men  in  New  Haven.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  led  to  his  being  chosen  to  fill  a  number  of 
important  positions.  Among  those  which  he  still  holds  may  be  mentioned  the  Presidency  of  the 
Yale  National  Bank  of    New    Haven,    to  which  he   was    elected    in    1889;     the    Presidency 
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of  the  New  Haven  Savings  Bank,  which  he  has  filled  since  1892 ;  the  Presidency  of  the  New  Haven 
Hospital,  the  duties  of  which  he  assumed  in  1887;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New 
Haven  Orphan  Asylum  since  1892.  In  these  several  capacities  and  as  a  trustee  in  the  settlement 
of  estates,  including  those  of  large  corporate  bodies  such  as  insurance  companies,  banks, 
manufactories,  etc.,  he  has  been  vested  with  heavy  responsibilities,  and  has  earned  a  well-deserved 
reputation  as  a  financier.  General  Merwin's  public  life  has  been  many  sided.  In  early  manhood 
he  was  attracted  to  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  and  soon  became  a  prominent  figure  in 
military  circles.  During  the  Civil  War  he  commanded  the  crack  organization  kuown  as  the  "  New 
Haven  Grays,"  which,  throughout  the  struggle,  was  always  ready  for  active  service  and  has 
repeatedly  been  under  ar'ns  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  prompt  response  to  emergency  calls. 
On  one  of  these  occasions — the  draft  riots  in  New  York  City — the  command  remained  under  arms 
thirty  days  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  ordered  to  the  scene  of  the  riots.  Answering  with 
alacrity  in  1863  to  the  call  of  Governor  Buckingham,  "the  Grays"  volunteered  to  serve  at  the 
front  during  the  Gettysbui-g  campaign.  In  18()3  General  Merwin  was  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy  of  the  Second  Regiment,  Connecticut  National  Guard ;  and  later  was  commissioned 
Colonel  of  this  organization.  During  the  administration  of  Governor  Marshall  Jewell  he  was 
Adjutant  General  of  the  State.  His  three  years  of  service  in  this  position  was  nmrked  by  assiduous 
devotion  to  his  militarj^  duties  and  was  productive  of  many  benefits  to  the  citizen  soldiery. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  two  of  General  Merwin's  strong  characteristics  are  and  always  have 
been  an  intense  patriotism  and  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  National  Guard.  In  addition  to  his 
military  service  General  Merwin  has  had  a  very  long  and  active  career  in  public  life.  In  early  man- 
hood he  was  a  Commissioner  of  Police  in  New  Haven  and  also  for  nine  years  a  member  of  the  New 
Haven  Board  of  Education.  In  both  these  responsible  positions  he  was  active  and  efficient,  winning- 
public  respect  and  confidence  by  his  zeal  and  ability.  In  1876  he  became  a  Senator  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  representing  the  Fourth  District.  His  election  as  the  Republican  nominee  by  a 
majority  of  five  hundred  in  a  district  usually  heavily  Democratic,  was  an  especially  high  tribute  to 
his  character  as  a  man,  and  to  his  judgment  and  integrity  as  a  tested  public  servant.  At  a  later 
period  General  Merwin  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  Congress  in  his  district;  and  he 
was  further  honored  by  being  made  the  Republican  nominnee  for  Mayor  of  New  Haven.  While  in 
each  instance  he  failed  of  election  it  was  noted  that  he  made  large  gains  in  the  vote  polled.  In 
1886  General  Merwin  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Connecticut 
on  the  ticket  headed  by  the  Hon.  Morgan  G.  Bulkley  as  the  nominee  for  Governor.  It  was  a 
'■  Presidential  year,"  Harrison  and  Cleveland  being  the  standard  bearers  of  the  two  great  parties; 
and  the  so-called  "Mugwump"  element,  in  its  support  of  the  Democratic  nominee,  made  a  slight 
ini'oad  upon  the  Republican  vote.  Owing  to  this  latter  fact  the  Democratic  vote  in  the  State  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  Republican  but  not  a  majority  over  all  as  demanded  by  the  State  Consti- 
tution. In  consequence  the  decision  was  thrown  upon  the  State  Legislature.  This  body  elected 
Messrs.  Bulkeley  and  Merwin,  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  respectively,  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  to  ninety-five  votes  cast  for  the  Democratic  candidates,  and  they  were  duly 
inaugurated  and  served  the  term.  At  the  State  Republican  Convention  in  1890  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Merwin  was  nominated  for  Governor.  It  is  worthy  of  note  as  attesting  General 
Merwin's  great  personal  popularity  that  in  this  Convention,  although  the  Governor  of  the  State 
was  put  forward  for  renomination  he  received  but  fifty-one  votes  to  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  cast  for  the  nominee.  In  the  November  election  the  Democratic  ticket  headed  by  the  Hon .  Luzon 
B.  Morris  for  Governor  apparently  received  a  considerable  plurality  over  the  Republican  ticket; 
but  a  majority  over  all  being  necessary  to  elect,  there  was  some  doubt  whether  there  had  been  a 
choice  by  the  people  for  Governor  or  Treasurer.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion the  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  presiding  officers  of  election  were  examined 
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on  November  26th,  by  the  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Comptroller.    The  canvassers  found  that  in 
certain  districts  a  large  number  of  ballots  were  cast  which  were  not  counted,  various  reasons 
being  given  for  not  doing  so.    The  Republicans  claimed  that  many  of  the  ballots  so  returned  by 
the  presiding  officers  as  being  rejected  were  in  fact  legal  votes  for  the  Prohibitionist  candidates, 
and  that  if  they  were  counted  as  they  should  be,  the  apparent  majority  for  Mr.  Morris  would  be 
wiped  out  and  there  would  be  no  election  by  the  people.     The  decision  went  to  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  in  January,  1891.    This  body  had  been  chosen  at  the  same  election  and 
contained  in  the  Senate  seven  Republicans  and  seventeen  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  Republicans  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  Democrats— a  Republican  majority  of 
four  on  joint  ballot.    When  the  General  Assembly  convened  at  Hartford  the  returns  of  the  election 
were  laid  before  the  House  for  its  action  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  and  were  referred  to 
a  joint  committee  on  canvass  of  votes  and  then  transmitted  to  the  Senate.    These  returns,  on 
their  face,  indicated  the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidates  by  the  following  majorities:   For 
Governor,  twenty -six;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  for  Secretary,  five 
hundred  and  fifty -four;  for  Treasurer,  two  hundred  and  ninety -five;  and  for  Comptroller,  sixteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two.    The  returns  also  showed  that  the  local  election  officers  in  certain  towns 
and  election  districts  had  thrown  out  many  Prohibition  and  other  ballots  for  alleged   technical 
irregularities;  and  it  was  claimed  by  the  Republicans  that  these  ballots,  if  counted,   would  so 
change  the  result  that  there  would  be  no  choice  by  the  people,  because  no  candidate  would  have  a 
majority  over  all  opponents.    The  Senate  immediately  after  organization,  declared  the  Democratic 
position  in  a  resolution  setting  forth  that  the  General  Assembly  was  a  legislative  and  not  a 
judicial  body  and  ought  not  to  go  behind  the  returns.    Upon  receiving  these  from  the  House  on 
the  opening  day,  the  Senate  at  once  examined  them  and  by  a  series  of  resolutions  declared  the 
election  of  the  Democratic  candidates.    When  these  resolutions  reached  the  House  on  the  following 
day,  that  branch,  instead  of  taking  action  thereon,  voted  that  a  special  investigating  committee 
of  eight  members  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  with  authority  to  carefully  examine  the  returns, 
to  send  for  necessary  persons  and  papers  and  to  sit  during  any  recess  of  the  House.    A  recess  was 
then  declared.    The  majority  report  of  the  Committee  was  submitted  on  the  re-assembling  of  the 
House.    It  found  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and  eight  ballots  rejected  for  illegal  reasons  and  twenty 
votes  illegally  counted  in  Norwich  for  Democratic  candidates.    Assuming  all  these  rejected  ballots 
to  be  Republican,  it  found  that  the  only  candidate  having  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Comptroller.      The  minority    report    declared    all    the    Democratic 
candidates  duly  elected.    Prolonged  debate  ensued  and,  on  February  3d,  the  resolution  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  of  the  committee  was  passed.    By  resolution,  the  House  declared  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Comptroller  elected  and  the  office  was  surrendered  to  him.    The  several 
nominees  had  already  taken  oath  before  the  Senate,  which  still  remained  in  session ;  and  had 
demanded  possession  of  their  respective  oflSces  from  the  Republicans,  but  were  refused.    With  a 
view  to  arriving  at  a  just  decision,  acceptable  to  all,  the  House  by  resolution  expressed  its 
wilhngness  to  unite  with  the  Senate  in  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  requesting  the  advice  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  all  questions  of  law  involved  in  the  differences  and  pledged 
itself  to  abide  by  their  decision.    The  Senate  refused  to  accept  this  offer,  insisting  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  arbitrated  or  decided.    It  refused  to  transact  any  business  of  legislation  whatever 
until  the  House  should  declare  the  Democratic  nominees  elected;  and  refused  to  recognize  in  any 
manner  Governor  Bulkeley,  Lieutenant-Governor  Merwin  and  the  other  "hold-over"  Republican 
officials.    When  the  House  adjourned  from  April  1st  to  November  11th,  without  having  declared 
the  election  of  any  State  officers  except  one  Comptroller,  the  Democrats  decided  to  bring  the  case 
into  the  courts,  and  on  April  14th  two  writs  of  7170  warranto  were  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  at 
New  Haven,  one  brought  by  Luzon  B.  Morris  against  Acting  Governor  Bulkeley,  and  the  other  by 
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Joseph  W.  Alsop  against  Actiug  Lieutenant-Governor  Merwin.  These  cases  involved  a  decision 
on  the  legality  of  the  action  of  Governor  Bulkeley  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Merwin  in  retainin"- 
possession  of  their  respective  offices.  The  State  Supreme  Court  did  not  render  its  decision  until 
January  5th,  1892.  It  then  found  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  to  be  Governor  both  de  facto  and  de  jure. 
His  right  to  hold  over  till  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assemblv  should  unite  in  declai-ing  the 
election  of  his  successor,  was  affirmed.  The  death  of  Dr.  Alsop-the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Lieut«nant-Governor,-while  the  Court  was  considering  the  matter,  caused  his  case  to  be  dropped ; 
but  the  deci^^ion  settled  the  status  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Merwin  as  well  as  that  of  Govei-nor 
Bulkeley.  The  question  in  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  regarding  the  right  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  go  behind  the  returns  was  not  considered  by  the  Court.  Public  opinion  was  decidedly 
in  favor  of  General  Merwin's  inauguration  as  Governor,  and  it  might  have  been  effected  had  not 
the  Democratic  Senate  adjourned.  The  Republican  State  Convention  at  Hartford,  on  May  4th, 
1892,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  sum  up  the  injustice  done  General  Merwin  and  indorse 
the  administration  of  which  he  was  a  part.  The  paragraphs  quoted  below  are  taken  from  these 
resolutions: 

"  We  heartily  approve  of  the  position  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Connecticut  that 
the  constitutional  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  is  to  declare  the  election  onlvof  such  candidates  for 
State  officers  as  the  Assembly  shall  find  to  be  legally  chosen;  and  we  dispute  the  cUiim  of  the 
Democratic  Senate  that  the  incorrect  returns  of  moderators  are  final  and  binding  upon  the  Leo-isla- 
ture.  We  cordially  commend  the  firm,  united,  and  patriotic  course  of  tlie  House  of  Rei)resentalive8 
in  seeking  by  every  honorable  means,  to  bi-ing  to  a  solution  the  existing  differences  between  the 
two  Houses  concerning  the  last  State  Election;  and  denounce  the  constant  refusal  of  the  Senate 
tojoin  with  the  House,  according  to  the  unbroken  practice  of  seventy  vears  in  anv  reference  of 
suc-h  differences  to  a  joint  committee,  or  to  the  Supreme  Court,  or' to  a  sjiecial 'non-partisan 
tribunal,  or  to  join  with  the  House  in  any  investigation  to  determine  the  number  of  votes  legally 
cast  and  the  persons  for  whom  they  should  have  been  counted."  *  *  *  * 

'' We  indorse  the  adrainistintion  of  State  affairs  by  Governor  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  and  the 
Republican  State  officers  as.sociated  with  him,  for  its  courage,  ability,  and  economy-  and  we 
especially  commend  the  firmness  which  has  successfully  resisted  the' unlawful  atteiiipt  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  seize  the  State  Government  in  definance  of  the  State  Constitution  as  inter- 
preted by  our  highest  Court." 

On  September  7th,  1892,  at  New  Haven,  General  Merwin-whose  popularity  in  his  party 
had  suffered  no  diminution-received  a  second  time  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor.  The 
election  following  fell  in  a  Presidential  year  and  the  notable  success  of  Mr.  Cleveland  cari-ied  the 
Democratic  nominees  in  Connecticut  to  an  unquestioned  victory  at  the  polls.  Known  near  and 
far  as  an  admirer  and  friend  of  the  Union  soldiers.  General  Mervvin  was  admittedly  the  very  person 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  build  the  soldiers'  monument  i)lanned  by  the' City  of 
New  Haven ;  and  his  appointment  as  such  gave  wide-spread  satisfaction.  To  his  activity,  zeal 
and  intelligence  the  success  of  this  undertaking  was  heavily  indebted ;  and  the  grand  and 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  Union,  so  imposingly  reared  on  EastRock,will  ever 
remind  his  fellow  citizens  of  his  devoted  and  enthusiastic  labors  towards  the  erection  of  this  superb 
memorial.  General  Merwin  was  married  in  1854  to  Miss  Lucy  Emily  Beers  (daughter  of  Anthony 
Beers)  of  Brookfield,  who.  like  her  distinguished  husband' is  very  popular  not  only  in  New 
Haven— so  long  the  place  of  their  residence,— but  also  throughout  the  State.  Her  sphere  of  activity 
has  been  in  a  less  tumultuous  but  no  less  useful  field  and  wherevei-  known  she  is  not  oidv  respected 
but  beloved.  Recently  General  Merwin  found  leisure  to  visit  Europe  and  after  a  considerable 
sojourn  in  Paris,  making  a  study  there  of  the  Exposition  of  1900,  he  travelled  extensively  in  a 
number  of  countries,  observing  keenly  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peojile,  noting  tlic  progress 
made  in  all  departments  of  human  effort,  and  being  everywhere  received  with  the  considora'tion 
due  to  a  gentlemen  of  his  high  character  and  social,  political  and  military  standing. 
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N.    H.    HEFT. 

Nathan  Hopkins  Heft,  inventor,  electrician  and  engineer,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  America 
of  electric  traction  as  applied  to  street  passenger  railways  and  the  first  in  the  world  to  substitute 
this  motive  power  for  steam  in  heavy  railroad  traffic  on  main  lines;  Chief  of  Electrical  Depart- 
ment, New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  since  1895,  and  a  member,  and  the 
Reporter  for  the  United  States  of  America,  of  the  International  Railway  Congress,  recently  held  in 
Paris  in  connection  with  the  International  Exposition,  was  born  at  Carverton,  Luzerne  County, 
Pennsylvania,  November  28th,  1845.  Mr.  Heft  is  of  German  and  Scotch  origin.  On  the  paternal 
side  he  derives  from  a  family  in  Muhlenberg,  where  the  name  sometimes  had  the  form  Hefft.  The 
Hefts  have  been  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  since  about  1750,  when  the  founder  of  the  American 
branch  established  himself  in  that  State.  Daniel  Heft,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  near  Germantown.  He  was  a  man  of  far  more  than  ordinary  capacity  and  was 
a  fine  mechanic.  After  his  marriage  he  resided  at  Carverton,  and  there  his  son  Samuel,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born.  Samuel  Heft,  like  his  father,  was  a  born  mechanic.  He, 
too,  was  a  man  of  fine  intelligence  and  was  highly  respected.  He  married  Rebecca  Wilson,  a  native 
of  Luzerne  County,  and  daughter  of  Mary  Blair  Wilson,  of  New  Hope,  (now  Blairstown)  New 
Jersey.  The  last  named  was  a  member  of  the  well-known  Blair  family  of  New  Jersey,  which  was 
of  Scotch  origin  and  the  founder  of  which  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  Princeton  College.  She 
was  an  own  cousin  of  the  late  John  I.  Blair,  the  multi-miUionaire,  philanthropist  and  founder  of 
Blairstown,  New  Jersey.  Back  in  the  middle  of  the  century  boys  born  and  reared  on  farms  had 
few  opportunities  in  the  way  of  schooling,  a  few  brief  terms  in  the  district  schools  being  considered 
sufficient.  This  was  the  extent  of  young  Heft's  advantages;  and  possessing  but  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  he  began  his  working  life  at  the  tender  age  of  seven  years.  After 
a  variety  of  experiences  which  involved  no  end  of  toil  and  application,  but  which  developed  innate 
energy  and  ripened  his  character,  he  found  himself  the  proprietor  of  a  flourishing  store  at  Parsons, 
in  his  native  county,  a  venture  in  which  all  his  hard-earned  capital  was  embarked  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  Unfortunately  for  this  enterprise  the  great  strike  of  1872  occurred  and  not 
only  paralyzed  trade  but  actually  swept  away  all  that  he  possessed.  It  was  a  heavy  loss  and  a  bit- 
ter disappointment;  but  young  Heft  was  too  active  and  courageous  and  resourceful  a  man  to  be 
permanently  cast  down.  In  a  sketch  of  his  life  published  several  years  ago  in  Contemporary 
Biography  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said  that  "he  began  without  delay"  to  mend  his  fortunes;  and 
that  "in  order  to  obtain  necessary  capital  for  further  effort  he  accepted  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Broderick  &  Co.'s  mines,  afterwards  the  West  End  mines,  in  a  place  known  as  Valley, 
New  Jersey.  The  salary  of  this  position  was  fifty  dollars  a  month.  To  Mi-.  Heft's  active  mind 
the  opportunity  here  presented  was  one  to  be  made  the  most  of,  and  accordingly  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  task  of  mastering  every  detail  in  the  mining  business.  To  accomplish  this  he  personally 
performed  work  in  every  department,  taking  a  hand  with  the  men  under  him  as  occasion 
demanded;  and  thus,  while  still  attending  closely  to  his  duties  as  Superintendent,  becoming 
familiar  with  the  many  details  which  can  only  be  learned  through  their  actual  performance. 
There  was  method  and  determination  in  his  plan  and  it  was  eminently  successful.  He  became  a 
valued  officer  of  the  company,  and  when  he  resigned  his  position  with  it,  after  twelve  years  of 
faithful  service,  he  was  receiving  a  large  salary  and  was  the  possessor  of  a  comfortable  home.  His 
remarkable  skill  in  the  management  of  men  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  long- 
period  of  his  connection  with  these  mines,  only  one  strike  occurred,  and  this  was  satisfactorily 
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terminated  at  the  end  of  two  days."  In  the  course  of  his  thorough  study  of  mining  Mr.  Heft's 
inventive  genius  was  aroused.  He  devised  and  patented  the  "lubricating  oil  cup"  known  by  his 
name,  which  has  come  extensively  into  use  throughout  the  country ;  and  the  "mining  cartridge," 
used  for  blasting  purposes.  He  also  invented  the  back  pressure  valves  used  in  connecting- 
oil  cups  to  locomotive  engines.  In  1883  Mr.  Heft  formed  a  connection  with  the  firm  of 
0.  A.  Jenks  &  Co.,  of  Binghamton,  New  York.  Upon  the  termination  of  this  connection,  three 
years  later,  he  removed  to  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  built  the  Heft  Lubricating  Oil  Works, 
which,  as  sole  proprietor,  he  developed  into  one  of  the  most  flourishing  industries  of  the  place. 
His  enterprise  and  energy  soon  made  him  a  leader  in  business  circles  in  Easton,  and  many  avenues 
opened  before  him.  His  recognized  abilities  as  a  financier  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Northampton  County  National  Bank  of  Easton ;  and  his  conceded  fitness  for 
executive  position  led  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Farmers'  and  Meclianics'  Institute, 
"which  his  zeal  and  energy  largely  helped  to  make  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania."  But  the  fact  that  he  was  achieving  marked  success  and  rapidly  building 
up  a  fortune  in  Pennsylvania  served  but  to  stimulate  him  to  still  further  activities.  With  the  ready 
comprehension  of  an  inventor  he  earl}'  discerned  some  of  the  giant  possibilities  latent  in  electricity 
— the  magic  force  which,  after  being  for  centuries  the  wonder  and  toy  of  man,  was  at  last 
promising  to  become  his  most  powerful  and  all-satisfying  servant.  The  use  of  this  force  as  a 
motive  power  sui:)erseding  horses  in  the  street  railways  of  cities  seemed  to  his  practical  mind 
desirable  and  feasible,  and  as  promising  an  inviting  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius  and  enter- 
prise and  the  investment  of  his  means.  Action  followed  resolve,  and  in  1890  he  effected  the  sale 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  business  interests  in  Easton  and  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  at 
once  began  those  operations  which  resulted  in  his  subsequent  prominence  in  railroad  circles,  and 
added  materially  to  his  fortune.  The  substitution  of  electricity  for  animal  power  on  street 
railways  was  the  first  subject  which  engaged  his  attention,  and  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  about 
he  invested  his  means  in  the  stock  of  horse  railroads  in  certain  desirable  localities  and  threw  the 
weight  of  his  infiuence  in  favor  of  the  change.  About  1890  the  universal  cry  for  rapid  transit  and 
the  conceded  fact  that  it  would  still  further  enhance  property  values  in  addition  to  meeting  the 
public  needs,  compelled  the  managements  of  street  railroads  everywhere  to  institute  inquiries  or 
experiments  with  a  view  to  providing  what  was  called  for  so  urgently.  Steam  being  out  of  the 
question,  cable  traction,  compressed  air,  and  electricity  were  all  looked  to  for  the  needed  relief  and 
were  severally  tested.  But  while  electricity  was  the  favorite,  the  experiments  made  with  it, 
beginning  in  1883,  in  the  number  of  small  towns,  did  not  prove  a  commercial  success.  After 
about  ten  years'  experiment,  however,  its  feasibility  and  economy  having  been  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  smaller  towns,  the  street  railway  corporations  in  the  large  cities  were  compelled  to 
adopt  it,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  substitution  was  effected  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  recent 
times.  Mr.  Heft  was  one  of  the  first  in  America  to  become  identified  with  electric  railroading. 
His  initial  performance  was  on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  being  the  organization  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Connecticut)  Traction  Company  and  the  negotiations  which  secured  the  transfer  of 
all  the  horse  railway  securities  in  that  city  to  the  new  corporation,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
President.  But  in  Connecticut,  as  elsewhere  at  the  time,  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the 
granting  ol  charters  for  electric  street  railways.  Mr.  Heft  undertook  to  enlighten  the  Legislature. 
He  appeared  before  the  special  committees  of  that  body  and  having  carefully  studied  the  subject 
explained  in  detail  all  the  processes  and  plans  involved,  and  convinced  them  that  the  work  he  had 
in  hand  and  the  work  of  electrical  equipment  of  railroads  in  general,  was  bound  to  come  and  to  be 
of  benefit.  His  arguments  effectively  silenced  opposition.  Colonel  Heft  was  the  formulator  of  the 
famous  charter  which  the  Legislature  passed  that  same  year  granting  franchise  to  his  electi-ic 
roads.    He  framed  the  franchises  for  the  electric  roads  of  Bridgeport.    While  President  of  the 
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Bridgeport  Traction  Company  he  was  successful  in  the  suits  against  the  Consolidated  Railroad 
Company ;  and  the  later  franchises  granted  to  his  corporation  were  obtained  over  the  veto  of  the 
Mayor  of  Bridgeport.  With  the  introduction  of  the  new  power  came  increased  car  mileage,  larger 
and  better  appointed  cars,  greatly  iuci-eased  speed  and,  most  remarkable  to  relate,  decreased  fares, 
while  the  gross  receipts  were  often  doubled  and  in  some  instances  trebled.  "With  their  tracks 
laid  in  the  public  streets  of  cities  and  extending  to  suburban  and  even  inter-suburban  districts 
over  public  highways  and  private  right  of  way,  and,  owing  to  their  close  proximity  to  homes  and 
places  of  business,  with  frequent  service  and  cheap  fares,  they  had  demonstrated,"  says  Mr.  Heft, 
speaking  of  the  light  running  roads  in  his  exhaustive  and  admirable  official  Report  on  Electric 
Traction  to  the  International  Railway  Congress  at  Paris,  in  1900,  "that  such  a  system  of 
transportation  was  much  more  attractive  to  the  travelling  public  in  many  localities  than  the  one 
furnished  by  the  steam  railroads,  and  not  only  seriously  affected  the  regular  passenger  business  of 
the  steam  railroads,  but  created  a  pleasure  traffic  wholly  their  own."  This  new  factor  in  the 
transportation  problem  was  one  of  which  the  steam  railroad  managers  were  soon  compelled  to 
take  cognizance.  Diminishing  income  and  the  prospect  of  lessening  dividends  from  the  curtailment 
of  their  passenger  traffic  near  centers  of  population,  consequent  upon  the  free  use  of  these  light 
running  roads  by  suburban  residents,  obliged  the  management  of  steam  railroads  to  take  up  the 
matter  in  self-defense ;  and  this  they  did  in  two  ways— -by  instituting  experiments  on  their  own 
plants,  and  by  seeking  to  acquire  control  of  their  competitors.  In  1891  President  Charles  P.  Clark 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  declared,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  stockholders  of  that  corporation,  that  the  only  effective  way  of  checking  the  damaging 
competition  from  which  the  steam  roads  suffered,  was  to  equip  the  lines  affected  with  electi'ic 
traction ;  and  he  advocated  equipping  a  branch  line  to  demonstrate  what  could  be  done  with  this 
power  on  a  standard  steam  railroad,  with  a  standard  steam  railroad  equipment,  operated  under 
standard  steam  rules.  Embracing  within  its  territory  the  two  great  cities  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  providing  regular  transportation  for  about  six  million  people,with  its  mileage  principally 
in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  the  population  of  which,  averaging 
two  hundred  and  sixty  to  the  square  mile,  constitutes  them  the  most  densely  settled  section 
of  the  countr}',  the  New  Haven  system  was  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  seriously  affected  by  the  new 
competition  and  President  Clark's  recommendation  was  approved.  At  this  time  Mr.  Heft's 
pioneer  work  in  electrical  traction  had  aroused  wide-spread  attention  and  his  experiments  were 
being  watched  with  deep  interest.  His  successful  labors  in  Bridgeport  were  specially  noted  by 
President  Clark  and  Vice-President  .Tohn  M.  Hall  (now  President)  in  1894,  and  they  invited  him  to 
assume  the  development,  promotion,  management  and  construction  of  the  electric  system  upon 
which  the  New  Haven  Road  had  determined  to  experiment.  He  accepted  their  proposition  and 
entered  upon  this  important  task,  being  made  Chief  of  Electrical  Department.  The  first 
installation  was  made  on  a  seven  mile  section  of  road  running  from  Nautasket  Junction  to 
Pemberton,  along  Nautasket  Beach,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  This  section  was  equipped 
with  the  overhead  trolley  conductor  and  put  in  operation  on  June  20th,  1896,  being  the  first 
train  operated  by  electricity  in  the  world— Mr.  Heft  being  the  motorman.  In  1897  an  additional 
stretch  of  track,  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Nautasket  Junction  to  East 
Weymouth,  was  equipped  with  the  third-rail  system  and  put  in  operation— being  just  one  year 
later.  Within  a  comparatively  brief  period  Mr.  Heft  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  third  rail 
system  possessed  decided  advantages,  that  the  danger  to  the  public  and  employees  from  its 
employment  was  shown  to  be  largely  theoretical,  and  that  by  its  use  cost  of  maintenance  was 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  As  early  as  the  summer  of  1897  Mr.  Heft  felt  justified  in  predicting  that 
"  the  advantages  of  third  rail  construction  are  such  that  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  one  form  or 
another,  it  will  become  the  standard  method  of  contact  conductor  for  the  heavy  currents  in 
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railroad  service."  Subseqiieut  constructions  of  Colonel  Heft  were  the  re-building  of  the  Meriden 
(Connecticut)  Electric  Railway  and  the  Stamford  (Connecticut)  Electric  Railway,  both  of  the  light 
running  order.  The  results  of  the  numerous  experiments  made  upon  all  three  of  these  roads  were 
embodied  in  the  equipment,  completed  in  1897,  of  two  lines,  one  running  from  Hartford 
(Connecticut)  to  New  Britain  and  Bristol  (Connecticut)  and  the  other  from  New  Britain  to  Berlin, 
both  now  in  regular  operation.  The  two  lines  extend  a  distance  of  twenty-one  and  three-tenths 
miles  and  are  operated  by  a  single  power  station.  Among  Colonel  Heft's  more  recent  construc- 
tions are  the  Stamford  and  New  Canaan  Branch — eight  miles,  overhead  trolley,  opened  August 
7th.  1898;  the  Providence,  Warren  and  Bristol  Branch,  from  Providence  to  Warren,  Bristol  and 
Fall  River — thirty-one  miles,  overhead  trolley,  opened  December  2d,  1900,  and  unsurpassed  any 
where  for  speed ;  and  the  Electric  Lighting  Plant  at  New  Haven,  for  lighting  shops,  offices, 
stations,  yards,  docks.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Club  Rooms,  etc.,  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  in  that  city.  This  last  plant  went  into  operation 
on  Christmas,  1900.  A  very  complete  scientific  presentation  of  the  main  features  of  the  work 
done  on  the  New  Haven  system  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  since  the  establishment  of  its 
Electrical  Department,  has  been  embodied  by  Colonel  Heft  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Electric  Railroading 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  System."  This  paper  was  published  in  the  Street 
Railway  Journal,  for  June,  1897.  It  was  also  issued  in  pamphlet  form  and  circulated  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  and  has  been  translated  into  several  languages  by  foreign  publishers. 
It  is  fully  illustrated.  Colonel  Heft  is  the  author  also  of  a  paper  entitled  "Application  of 
Electricity  to  Railroads  now  Opei'ated  by  Steam  Power,"  read  at  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Street  Railroad  Association  (held  at  NiagaraFalls,  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1897,) 
and  published  in  the  Street  Railway  Review,  November  15th,  of  that  year.  In  concluding  the  first 
paper,  he  characterized  Avhat  has  been  described  therein  as  done  on  the  New  Haven  system  as 
"only  small  beginnings  in  a  field  whose  magnitude  we  can  hardly  even  yet  appreciate;"  and 
adds:  " Electricity  as  a  form  of  energy  has  many  things  to  commend  it  to  railway  engineers. 
Among  these  are  ease  of  control  and  ability  to  instantaneously  transfer  and  deliver  to  many 
moving  units,  along  the  line,  power  developed  under  favorable  economic  conditions,  at  a  central 
point,  together  with  compactness,  large  reserve  power  in  the  combined  generator-motor  system 
for  occasional  use  in  emergencies,  and— quite  as  important  an  advantage  as  any — freedom  from 
disagreeable  operating  features  annoying  to  passengers."  In  the  last  named  paper  he  speaks 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  "third  rail."  He  says:  "The  danger  to  station  and  car  apparatus  from 
lightning  discharges,  which  is  so  important  a  factor  in  street  railroading  w^here  the  overhead 
system  is  employed,  is  avoided  in  third  rail  work,  since  the  rail  is  so  close  to  the  ground  that  it  is 
practically  a  lightning  arrestor  itself  throughout  its  whole  length."  While  not  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  "the  third  rail"  has  no  dangers,  he  declares  that  "we  do  not  consider  the  danger  as 
being  at  all  serious,  or  one  which  should  interfere  with  the  extension  of  the  system."  The  papers 
mentioned  are  careful  expositions  in  detail  of  everything  bearing  on  the  subject  of  which  they 
treat,  including  cost  of  equipment,  instaUatiou  and  fuel;  minute  particulars  as  to  motors,  cars, 
machinery,  buildings,  road-beds  and  rails;  directions  as  to  construction,  and  the  results  of  all  tests 
and  experiments  with  currents,  overhead  service,  third  rail,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  They  are  the  record  of 
work  done  by  the  person  who  did  the  work,  and  as  a  guide  and  adviser  have  a  practical  value 
which  can  scarcely  be  measured.  There  is  a  broadness  and  liberality  in  their  frankness  and 
helpfulness  which  accords  with  the  highest  professional  ethics.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Colonel  Heft  never  entered  a  college  of  engineering,  never  studied  in  any  institute,  and  has  acquired 
his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  profession  he  adorns,  by  unaided  study  and  practical 
experiment,  it  will  be  conceded  that  he  may  well  be  accorded  the  title  of  genius.  To  assist  him  in 
his  broad  field  of  labor  he  has  organized  a  working  staff  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers  of 
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the  first  ability.  His  work  is  well  and  widely  known  in  the  United  States  and  also  in  Europe,  and 
is  constantly  visited  and  inspected  by  the  ablest  engineers,  including  many  from  abroad.  Among 
the  many  recognitions  accorded  his  high  merit  as  an  engineer,  none  has  been  more  pleasing  to  him 
than  his  recent  selection  as  a  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  International  Railway 
Congress  at  Paris.  He  had  the  further  honor  of  being  selected  to  serve  as  the  Reporter  for  the 
United  States  to  the  Congress  on  "The  Question  of  Electric  Traction,"  and  is  the  author  of 
"Report  No.  1,"  covering  this  subject,  which  was  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Railway  Congress,  published  for  the  use  of  this  body.  This  report  is  a  voluminous  document, 
occupying,  with  maps,  charts,  diagi-ams,  tables  and  beautiful  half-tone  cuts,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pages  of  the  ;Su//eiin.  Colonel  Heft  designed  the  "heavy  motor  truck"  used  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  and  which  was  the  first  employing  hollow  axles,  with 
electric  motors  suspended  on  bars  independent  of  truck  frame.  This  truck  has  proved  a  great 
success  and  has  been  adopted  for  their  new  equipment  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway.  Colonel 
Heft  has  recently  designed  a  new  electric  car  in  which,  without  impairing  strength  or  safety,  he 
has  succeeded  in  affecting  a  reduction  in  weight  of  from  one-third  to  one-half  in  relation  to  seating- 
capacity.  This  new  departure  practically  revolutionizes  all  preceding  ideas  of  car  construction, 
and,  as  it  applies  to  all  sorts  of  cars,  its  value  is  very  great.  Indeed,  Colonel  Heft  considers  this 
car  his  most  important  invention.  In  his  paper  entitled  "Double  Truck  Cars;  How  to  Equip 
Them  to  Obtain  Maximum  Efficiency  under  Varying  Conditions"  (read  October  18th,  1900,  at 
Kansas  City,  before  the  American  Street  Railway  Association),  Colonel  Heft  described  his 
invention  somewhat  in  detail  and,  in  illustration, presented  drawings  "of  a  double  truck  designed 
by  him  along  steam  railway  lines  to  meet  the  varied  conditions  of  street  railway  service."  This  car 
combines  the  largest  number  of  good  features,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  placing  the 
electrical  equipment  where  it  is  accessible  and  less  liable  to  come  into  contact  with  the  truck  or 
brake  equipment.  The  car  body  can  be  carried  at  the  lowest  point  and  the  trucks  jilaced  near  the 
end  of  the  body.  This  car  gives  the  maximum  efficiency,  durability,  speed,  safety  and  seating- 
capacity,  attractiveness  and  care  and  comfort  to  passengers,  coupled  with  the  minimum  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance,  and  less  dead  weight  per  passenger,  based  on  seating  capacity. 
The  total  weight  of  the  new  car  divided  by  sixty -three  (the  number  of  passengers  provided  for) 
gives  a  dead  weight  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  pounds  per  passenger,  as  against  from 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  eleven  hundred  pounds  in  the  cars  of  to-day.  Colonel  Heft  received  the 
thanks  of  the  President  of  the  Convention  for  his  paper,  and  during  the  discussion  which  followed 
its  reading  ably  defended  his  claims  and  designs,  converting  many  of  those  present  to  his  views 
and  securing  the  hearty  good  will  of  all.  One  gentleman  present  declared  that  it  gave  "more  food 
for  thought  than  any  other  paper  presented  to  the  Association."  At  the  close  of  the  Convention 
Colonel  Heft  was  unanimously  elected  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  paper  referred  to  was  published  in  the  "Daily  Edition"  of  the  Street  Railway  Review, 
October  19th,  1900.  So  much  for  what  Mr.  Heft  has  accomplished  in  the  field  of  electrical 
endeavor..  While  in  this  sketch  matters  of  detail  have  been  treated  arwhat  may  seem  considerable 
length,  it  need  only  be  said  in  exjjlanation,  that  the  history  of  electrical  affairs  of  the  larger 
importance,  so  far  as  railroading  is  concerned,  and  the  history  of  Mr.  Heft  are  so  intimately 
related  that  one  necessarily  includes  the  other.  Colonel  Heft  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the 
Bridgeport  Traction  Company  in  1896.  He  is  now  President  of  the  Meriden  Electric  Railroad 
and  also  of  the  Stamford  Street  Railway,  both  of  the  light  running  order.  These  roads  are  the 
property  of  the  New  Haven  Road.  Colonel  Heft  was  married  on  February  22d,  1870,  to  Miss 
Frances  Helen  Cease,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  M.  Cease,  of  Mason  City,  Illinois.  Of  the  issue  of  this 
marriage,  one  son  is  living,  Mr.  G.  Stanley  Heft,  born  at  Parsons,  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania, 
June  22d,  1874.       He  was  educated  at   Lafayette  College,  Eastou,   Pennsylvania,  Columbia 
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College,  and  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  after  taking  his  degrees  adopted  the  profession  of 
medicine.  Since  1892  Colonel  Heft  has  made  his  home  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  His  residence 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  that  city  and  its  collection  of  paintings  is  notable  in  New  England.  In  the 
local  affairs  of  Bridgeport  he  has  taken  a  very  active  part.  From  1897  to  1899  he  was  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Algonquin  Club.  The 
great  lesson  taught  in  the  life  of  Colonel  Heft  is,  that  in  this  broad  land  of  ours,  the  avenues  which 
lead  to  fame  and  fortune  are  open  to  honest,  earnest  men,  who  cultivate  their  talents  and  are 
undaunted  by  early  reverses  and  trials.  In  the  case  of  Colonel  Heft  there  appears  to  be  something 
in  the  theory  of  inherited  tastes,  for — as  has  been  shown — both  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
skillful  mechanics  although  reared  on  farms.  Colonel  Heft's  place  to-day  is  in  the  very  forefront 
of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers ;  and  the  world's  progress,  to  which  he  has  already  contributed 
in  so  marked  a  degree,  is  likely  to  receive  fi'om  him  many  further  benefits.  Personally,  he  is  of  a 
strong,  vigorous  type,  with  the  head  and  figure  of  a  worker.  He  believes  in  toil  as  the  chief  factor 
in  winning  success;  and  his  close  application  to  the  solution  of  great  problems  in  railway 
engineering  and  transportation  is  proof  that  he  is  no  theorist  or  dreamer.  No  man  in  America 
has  done  more  to  advance  the  employment  of  electricity  on  the  main  lines  of  railroads ;  and  at  the 
present  writing  it  appears  probable  that  this  great  boon  to  the  public  will  become  general 
through  the  masterly  labors  of  the  able  engineer  whose  interesting  career  is  so  im2:)erfectly  outlined 
in  this  biograpliical  sketch. 


JOHN   OLMSTED. 

Hon.  John  Olmsted,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
prominent  for  nearly  half  a  century  as  a  manufacturer,  financier  and  street  railway  promoter, 
for  many  years  past  President  of  the  Olmsted  and  Tuttle  Company,  of  the  Springfield  Street  Rail- 
way Company,  and  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Springfield,  and  a  Vice-President,  Trustee  or 
Director  in  nearly  a  score  of  other  corporations — business,  educational  or  charitable, — was  born 
in  Enfield,  Connecticut,  June  1st,  1820,  and  to-day,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one,  is  still  an 
active  and  beneficent  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  where  he  has  resided 
upwards  of  forty  years.  Covering  so  large  a  part  of  the  recent  century  so  notable  for  its  progress 
and  so  prolific  in  material  achievement,  Mr.  Olmsted's  life  is  more  than  usually  interesting;  and 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  and  at  the  same  time  a  leading 
spirit  in  important  political  action  and  in  promoting  the  development  and  welfare  of  a  flourishing 
and  cultured  community  in  oue  of  the  foremost  States  of  the  Union,  it  not  only  merits  permanent 
record  but  conveys  a  lesson  of  high  value  as  evidence  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  man  of 
energetic  character,  honest  purpose,  and  i-esolute  will,  backed  by  intelligence,  temperance  and 
industry.  Descended  from  a  long  line  of  sturdy  and  reputable  ancestors — mainly  New  England 
farmers— and  through  his  mother,  born  a  Russell,  from  Ensign  Russell,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
Mr.  Olmsted  is  a  son  of  the  late  George  Olmsted,  a,  Connecticut  farmer,  whose  sound  moral 
principles,  quick  intelligence  and  unwearying  industry  have  survived  in  his  offspring  and  bear 
noble  fruit  even  into  the  new  century.  In  youth  "  thoughtful  and  self-respecting,"  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  made  good  use  of  his  primary  educational  advantages  and  passed  as  a  promising 
pupil  from  the  local  school  in  Enfield  to  the  academies  at  Wilbraham  and  Westfield,  where  he 
completed  the  higher  branches  and  fitted  himself  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  He  was  but  twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  became  a  manufacturer  of  tin-ware  and  dealer  in  paper  stock.  Enterprising 
and  ambitious  he  drew  the  attention  of  older  and  prominent  men — among  others,  the  late  Colonel 
Hazard,  and  was  honored  and  profited  by  their  friendship  and  advice.    In  1854,  however,  his 
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health  failed  and,  selling  his  business,  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  Somers.    Rural  life  and  occupations 
restored  his  strength,  and  in  1860  he  resumed  business  pursuits  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the 
arena  of  his  principal  activities  since  that  date.    Mr.  Olmsted's  first  business  venture  in  Springfield 
was  in  the  cotton  waste  and  paper  stock  trade,  his  partner  being  the  late  Lewis  H.  Taylor.    The 
firm  also  manufactured  cotton  batting  on  Mill  river  and  twines  in  Westfield.    Mr.  Taylor  retired 
in  1866 ;  and  for  the  fourteen  years  succeeding  Mr.  Olmsted  continued  alone  in  the  paper  stock  and 
cotton  waste  business.    He  then  formed  a  partnership  with  Frank  E.  Tuttle  under  the  name  of 
Olmsted  &  Tuttle.    Several  years  later  this  business  was  removed  to  Chicopee,  where  it  was 
reorganized  as  a  stock  company.    It  is  still  in  active  operation  and  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
concerns  in  that  flourishing  industrial  center.    Of  it  Mr.   Olmsted  has  been  President  since  its 
incorporation.     With  increasing  means  at  his  command,    Mr.  Olmsted  branched  out  in   new 
directions.    He  early  appreciated  the  advantages  of  imjiroved  facilities  for  local  travel  and  threw 
the  weight  of  his  judgment  and  capital  into  the  task  of  building  up  and  extending  the  street 
railway  system  of  Springfield.    That  his  efforts  have  resulted  in  giving  to  that  city  a  model 
system  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  so  regarded  by  experts  in  street  railways,  and  is  visited  as 
such  by  engineers  and  capitalists  interested  from  cities  all  over  the  United  States.    Mr.  Olmsted 
took  charge  of  a  small,  unprofitable,  and  poorly  managed  road,  and  soon  made  it  an  adequate 
servant  of  the  people,  winning  for  it  popular  confidence  and  favor.  To-day  its  electric  equipment  is 
of  the  most  advanced  character,  and  its  patronage  is  phenomenal.    Extensions  now  connect  with 
Chicopee,  West  S]jringfield,  Indian  Orchard,  Agawam,  Westfield  and  Longmeadow.    There  is 
eighty  miles  of  track  in  all,  and  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  of  a  par  value  of  two  million 
dollars,  is  rated  at  five  millions.     Of  this  Company,  as  well  as  of  the  Northampton  Street 
Railway  Company,  Mr.  Olmsted  is  President.    He  is  also  Vice-President  of  the  Holyoke  Street 
Railway  Company.    It  has  been  said  by  one  thoroughly  conversant  M'ith  the  facts,  that   "at  no 
time  has  Mr.  Olmsted  owned  a  controlling  interest  in  the  [Springfield]  company  or  cared  to ;  and 
he  has  rejected  all  propositions  looking  to  outside  syndicate  ownership,  which  w^ould  have  no 
(;are  for  the  local  service.    He  has  had  genuine  pride  in  doing  the  best  possible  thing  for  the 
company  and  people,  holding  that  the  interests  of  both  are  one."    The  residents  of  Northampton 
and  Holyoke,  perceiving  the  success  and  solidity  of  Mr.  Olmsted's  methods,  i)ersuaded  him  to  aid 
them  in  securing  a  similar  service ;  and  the  street  railway  companies  of  those  cities,  under  his 
practiced  oversight,  eventually  met  the  fullest  public  demand.    Mr.  Olmsted's  fair-mindedness, 
accurate  knowledge  of  detail,  clearness  of  statement  in  presenting  facts,  figures  and  opinions ;    his 
tact,  and  the  reasonableness  of  his  disposition,  make  him  a  power  when  discussing  questions 
bearing  upon  railway  franchises.    His  views  and  suggestions  are  not  merely  those  of  an  expert 
but  also  those  of  a    public-spirited  and  progressive  business-man  aiming  to  serve  his  fellow- 
citizens,  to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  community,  and,  if  possible,  to  place  it  in 
the  front  rank  so  far  as  passenger  transportation  is   concerned.     In  all  hearings  before  the 
municipal  governments  of  the  several  cities  in  which  he  has  been  cited  as  an  authority,  he  has 
made  a  permanent  impression,  almost  invariably  resulting  in  the  success  of  the  measures  he  has 
presented  or  advocated.    As  a  financier  he  has  won  an  extended  reputation  and  his  services  have 
been  sought  by  a  number  of  banking  corpoi-atious.    Since  1893  he  has  been  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Springfield.    He  is  also  a  Trustee  of  the  Hampden  Savings  Bank.    Other 
business  corporations  have   enlisted  his  capital  and  co-operation  and  have  benefitted  by  his 
sound  judgment,  sage  advice  and  high  character.    Among  these  are  the  United  Electric  Light 
Company  of  Springfield,  the  Indian  Orchard  Company,  the  Metallic  Roll  Company  of  Indian 
Orchard,  and  the  Oak  Grove  Cemetery  Association,  in  all  of  which  he  is  a  director.    Profoundly 
interested  in  the  culture  and  ethical  and  esthetical  advancement  of  Springfield  he  has  been  among 
the  foi-emost  advocates  and  supporters  of  the  City  Library  and  the  Art  Museum.    He  is  a  Vice- 
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President  and  Director  of  the  former;  and  a  stanch  friend  of  the  latter,  active  in  raising  funds  for 
the  unique  and  beautiful  building  which  houses  it,  and  himself  a  large  contributor.    Although 
personally  a  generous  man,  and  ready  to  respond  to  any  worthy  appeal  by  reason  of   this  fact, 
Mr.  Olmsted  argues  that  a  sense  of  duty  as  well  as  individual  inclination  should  prompt  the 
prosperous  to  draw  from  their  store  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  or  their  less  fortunate  fellow- 
citizens.    He  has  lived  up  to  this  philosophy  all  his  life  "in  quiet  and  effective  ways  not  to  be 
catalogued."    There  is  a  political  side  to  Mr.  Olmsted's  life  which  is  highly  interesting.    In  early 
youth  he  identified  himself  with  the  anti-slavery  cause.    In  his  opinion,  even  in  boyhood,  the 
rights  of  man  as  asserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  too  evidently  based  on  the 
natural  and  moral  law  to  admit  of  question.    What  more  natural  than  for  him  to  fall  in  with 
the  ways  of  thinking  of  the  abolitionists,  and  to  burn  with  enthusiasm  while  listening  to  their 
fiery  and    eloquent  harangues  in  his  native  town.      Politics  were  warm  in  those  days  and 
the  minority  were  obliged  to  fight  or  succumb.        Young    Olmsted    became  a  subscriber  to 
the  New  York   Tribune  from  its  first  issue,  in  184-1;  and  to  the  Spi-ingfield  Republican  also, 
from  the  day  of  its  first  publication,  in  1S44.      Thenceforth,  until  the  question    of    slavery 
Avas  settled,  he  remained  its  uncompromising  foe.    Befoi'e  his  removal  to  Massachusetts   he 
attended  every  Anti-Slavery  State  Convention  held  in  Connecticut  and  was  outspoken  in  his 
denunciations  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  other 
pro-slavery  measures.    In  an  early  biographical  sketch  of  him,  pi;blished  in  the  Avork  entitled, 
"Men  of  Progress    of    Massachusetts,"  it  is  asserted  that  he  knew  to  a  man  every  one  of 
the  three  hundred  abolitionists  who  participated  in  these  annual  rallies.    He  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  Ivovejoy,  Giddings  and    other    anti-slavery  agitators,   associated    with    them    in 
their  homes  and  united  with  them  in  their  political  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  blacks.    After 
Abraham  Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  while  by  chance  in  Sjjringfield,  Illinois,  he 
met  and  became  a  friend  of  the  genial  "rail-splitter,"  that  devoted  Republican  leader,  who 
was  destined  not  long  afterwards  to  close  the  bitter  contest  by  the  Emancipation   Proclama- 
tion.   Through  the  trying  period  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Olmsted  loyally  supported  the  Union 
cause.    In  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  now  resided,  he  continued  his  political  activity 
and  in  course  of  time — although  caring  nothing  for  the  mere  holding  of  office — was  elected 
twice  to  the  Common  Covmcil,  four  times  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and,  in  1883,  a  member 
of  the  ]\Iassachusetts  House  of  Representatives.      Had  he  so  desired,  the  Mayorality  of  the 
city  was  open  to  him.    But  increase  of  years  and  business  cares,  together  with  a  deep-seated 
preference  for  the  quieter  and  more  congenial  pleasures  of  the  domestic  circle,  determined  his 
decision  and  he  emphatically  declined  to  consider  the  offer    of    the    nomination.      In  1842, 
while  still  a  resident  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Olmsted  was  married  to  Miss  Rhodelia  E.  Langdon 
of  Somers,  in  that  State.    After  nearly  a  half  century  of  almost  ideally  happy  married  life 
this  estimable  wife  and  mother  died  (September  29th,   1891).      Two    children    are    living — 
Mrs    Henry  J.  Beebe  and  Mrs.   Frank  H.  Goldthwait,  both  of  Springfield.    Mr.  Olmsted  has 
always  been  a  close  student  of  human  nature  and  a  keen  observer  of  events.     He  has  sup- 
plemented his  studies  and  observations  by  the  reading   of    many  books  and  his  knowledge 
has  been  fortified  by  a  great  variety  of  experiences.    Ripe  in  judgment  as  in  years  he  diligently 
employs  his  talents  and  abilities  in  the  service  of  the  public,  disdaining  to  retire  from  active 
labor  until  compelled  to  by  infirmities.     For,   strange  to  say,  despite  his  patriarchal  age,  this 
diligent  worker  in  so  many  fields  of  activity,  does  not  feel  the  weight  of  the  four-score  years  that 
rest  upon  him.    His  business  ability  appears  in  no  wise  blunted  nor  his  energy  diminished,  and 
he  is  remarkable  for  his  youthfulness  of  spirit  and  looks.    He  discharges  the  varied  duties  of 
his  several  executive  positions  with  all  his  old-time  Zealand  care,  and  the  burden  of  his  responsibili- 
ties has  no  effect  in  impairing  his  good-fellowship  or  lessening  his  ])ublic  spirit. 
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A.  MACGREGOR   LEFFINGWELL. 

Arthur  MacGregor  Leffin'gwell,  a  well-known  banker  and  business  man  of  New  Haven 
and  New  York,  origiual  promoter  and  managing  director  of  the  North  American  Turquoise 
Syndicate,  and  President  of  the  Leffingwell  Investment  Company,  with  General  Offices  in  the 
Leffingwell  Building,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was  born  at  MacGregor,  Iowa,  November  17th, 
1865.    He  comes  of  a  family  which  dates  back  in  this  coimtry  to  the  founding  of  the  New  England 
Colonies,  and  is  of  the  eighth  generation  of  the  name  in  America.    In  its  American  form  the  name 
appears  to  be  extinct  in  England,  but  it  is  found  thus  written  in  the  records  of  three  and  foui- 
centuries  ago  in  that   kingdom.       Careful  investigations  lead  to  the  inference  that  Thomas 
Leffingwell,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  New  England,  was  a  native  of  the  County  of   Essex, 
England.    In  this  county,  which  supplied  New  England  with  a  large  portion  of  her   earlier 
immigrants,  there  were  living,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  several  families  of  the 
name,  all  well-to-do  and  probably  of  the  same  stock.    The  Probate  Eecords,  in  London,  of  that 
period,  give  the  wills  of  several  Thomas  Leffingwells,  all  of  Essex.   Thomas  Leffingwell,  the  ancestor 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  came  to  New  England  in  its  earliest  days.    Although  very  young  he 
appears  to  have  been  brave,  intelligent  and  enterprising.    Hunting  with  the  Indians  as  early  as 
1637  he  signalized  himself  by  an  heroic  feat  in  1645  which  gave  his  name  a,  place  in   history. 
"Uncas,  with  a  small  baud  of  Mohegan  Indians  was  encamped  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into 
the  river,  and  there  closely  besieged  by  their  most  intolerant  foes,  the  Narragansetts.    Finding 
himself  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  he  managed  to  send  to  his  friends,  the  English 
colony  at  Saybrook,  the  news  of  his  extremity,  with  perhaps  some  appeal  for  help.    'Upon  this 
intelligence,'  says  Dr.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  in  his  history  of  Connecticut,  'one  Thomas  Leffingwell, 
an  ensign  at  Saybrook,  an  enterprising,  bold  man,  loaded  a  canoe  with  beef,  corn  and  peas,  and, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  paddled  from  Saybrook  into  the  Thames,  and  had  the  address  to  get  the 
whole  into  the  fort.    The  enemy,  soon  perceiving  that  Uncas  was  relieved,  raised  the  siege.    For 
this  service  Uncas  gave  said  Leffingwell  a  deed  of  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  town  of 
Norwich.    In  June,  1659,  Uncas,  with  his  two  sons,  Owaneco  and  Attawandood,  by  a  more 
formal  and  authentic  deed,  made  over  unto  said  Leffingwell,  John  Mason,  Esq.,  the  Eev.  James 
Fitch,  and  others,  consisting  of  thirty-five  proprietors,  the  whole  township  of  Norwich,  which  is 
about  nine  miles  square.' "  So  distinguished  a  man  as  President  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, has  declared  that  "there  can  be  but  little  question  that  such  generous  relief  cemented  the 
friendship  of  Uncas  for  the  whites,  and  saved  the  companions  of  Leffingwell  in  after  days  from 
many  a  hostile  attack."    The  records  of  Norwich  and  the  Journal  of  the  General  Court  of 
Connecticut,  show  that  from  the  first  he  became  a  public  man.    As  sergeant  until  1672,  ensign 
until  1676,  and  lieutenant  thereafter,  he  rendered  good  service  under  Captain  Edgerton  and  Major 
Mason,  and  often  in  command  of  scouting  parties,  even  until  past  the  military  age.    His  worldly 
success  and  large  estate  show  him  to  have  been  a  thorough  and  enterprising  business-man ;  while 
his  constant  employment  in  the  local  service  of  the  town  of  Norwich  as  selectman,  surveyor  and 
distributor  of  estates,  speaks  well  of  the  good  opinion  in  which  he  was  held.    He  was  also  a  local 
judge  of  the  Commission  Court ;  and,  as  representative  of  the  town  in  the  General  Court  or 
Assembly,  was  in  actual  attendance  at  Hartford  during  fifty-three  sessions,  or  from  1662  to  1700, 
being,  at  the  date  of  the  last  session,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  eightieth  year.    As  late  as  1705, 
Queen  Anne,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  appointed  "Thomas  Leffingwell— Gentleman"  a 
Commissioner,  in  connection  with  Governor  Dudley,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford,  and 
others,  to  hear  and  settle  Indian  claims.    He  died  in  1714.    A  genealogy  of  his  descendants,  under 
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the  title  of  "The  LefRngwell  Record,"  edited  by  Albert  Leffingwell,  M.D.,  and  Charles  Wesley 
LefRngwell,  D.  D.,  and  published  in  1897,  is  an  octavo  volume  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages, 
with  numerous  portraits.  It  shows  the  family  to  be  one  of  considerable  importance  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  wide  diffusion  of  its  members,  many  of  whom  have  attained  distinction  in  varied 
fields.  The  descent  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  from  Lieutenant  Thomas  LefRngwell  is  through 
Sergeant  Thomas  Leffingwell,  his  eldest  son,  who  married  Mary  Bushnell  a  native  of  Saybrook, 
Connecticut,  and  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary  (Marvyn)  Bushnell.  Like  his  father  Sergeant 
LefRngwell  was  prominent  in  local  affairs  and  an  officer  in  the  military  company  of  Norwich. 
He  served  at  least  one  term  in  the  General  Court.  The  total  valuation  of  his  estate  was  9793 
pounds,  9  shillings,  11  pence— a  very  large  sum  at  that  period.  "It  is  doubtful"  says  Miss 
Caiilkins  in  her  History  of  Norwich,  "  whether  an}^  other  estate  in  the  town  equalled  this  in  value." 
The  next  link  in  the  chain  of  descent  is  Benajah  Leffingwell,  youngest  son  of  the  foregoing,  born 
at  Norwich  in  1683.  He  married  Joanna  Christophers,  born  at  New  London,  in  1707,  and 
daughter  of  Judge  Richard  Christophers.  He,  too,  was  "  a  man  of  large  landed  estate,  and  one 
possessed  of  very  generous  supply  of '  movable  property.' "  Histhird  son,  Christopher  Leffingwell, 
born  at  Norwich,  in  1734,  brings  the  descent  down  to  the  Revolutionary  period.  An  active, 
enterprising  and  successful  business-man,  Christopher  Leffingwell  added  very  materially  to  his 
inherited  wealth  and  ranked  in  property  and  character  among  the  foremost  citizens  of  his  time. 
In  1776  he  built  the  first  paper  mUl  in  Connecticut.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
chocolate.  A  fulling  mill  with  a  dyeing  house  attached  was  another  of  his  enterprises.  Like  most 
of  his  townsmen  he  was  a  steadfast  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  possibly  injurious  effect  upon  his  fortunes  which  might  result  from  this  implied  hostility  to  the 
mother-country.  When  hostilities  began  he  and  two  of  his  brothers  took  up  arms  as  members  of 
the  militia  ;  Christopher,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  being  in  command  of  the  20th  Regiment.  This 
regiment,  in  October,  1776,  was  active  in  saving  Westchester  County  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  aided  by  the  sympathizing  Tories;  and  in  December  following  took  part  in  the 
defense  of  New  London.  The  returns  of  the  service  testify  that  of  all  the  forces  thus  engaged  no 
company  equalled  in  order  and  equipment  the  light  infantry  of  Norwich,  under  this  gallant  officer. 
As  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  a  confidential  advisor  with 
Governor  Trumbull  and  Silas  Deane,  he  rendered  even  greater  service  to  the  patriot  cause.  When 
the  summons  came  from  the  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence,  in  March,  1774,  for  a  united 
resistance  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  England,  Norwich  returned  a  hearty  response,  and 
foremost  among  its  citizens  stood  Colonel  Leffingwell.  The  National  archives  contain  numerous 
references  to  his  efficiency  during  those  times  "that  tried  men's  souls."  In  1784  he  was  commis- 
sioned b}'  President  Washington  the  first  naval  officer  under  the  new  government.  He  died  at 
Norwich  in  1810.  His  eldest  son,  William,  born  at  Norwich  in  1765,  was  the  great  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  educated  at  Yale,  and  was  a  Master  of  Arts  of  that  institu- 
tion. For  a  time  he  was  Postmaster  of  Norwich.  About  the  year  1793  he  engaged  in  the 
shipping  business  in  New  York.  The  war  between  France  and  England  caused  him  many  losses 
by  seizures  on  the  high  seas,  but,  as  a  stock  and  insurance  broker  in  New  York  City,  he  rebuilt  his 
fortune  in  part,  and  in  1809  retired  with  a  competence.  Thereafter  he  resided  at  New  Haven, 
where  his  skill  and  prudence  enabled  him  to  become  prominent  among  the  leading  citizens  and 
business  men  of  the  town.  He  took  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Yale  College  and  other 
educational  institutions,  and  they  were  sharers  in  his  benefactions.  By  his  wife,  Sally  Maria 
Beers,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Mansfield)  Beers  of  New  Haven,  he  was  the  father  of  seven 
children.  One  of  the  younger  of  these,  Lucius  Wooster  Leffingwell,  born  at  New  Haven  in  1796, 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Graduating  at  Yale  in  1814,  he  went  west  to 
Ohio,  where  he  subdued  to  his  use  a  tract  of  four  hundred  acres  of  new  land  on  the  Western 
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Eeserve,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  for  thirty-four  years.    An  active  spirit  among  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  that  region,  he  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  State  militia.    In  1851,  he  removed  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  speedily  obtained  prominence  as  an  active  and  successful  business  man. 
In  1868,  in  connection  with  his  youngest  son,  Lucius  Dexter,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  he 
founded  the  first  house  in  Northern  Ohio,  engaged  in  the  plate  glass  business,  and  in  this  enterprise 
he  continued  until  age  and  infirmity  compelled  him  to  leave  it  in  1872.    He  married  three  times 
and  died  in  1875.    (His  eldest  sister,  Caroline  Mary,  became  the  wife  of  Augustus  Eussell  Street, 
whose  bequests  and  benefactions  to  Yale  College  aggregated  above  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.    This  lady  and  her  husband  conceived  and  established  as  an  adjunct  of  Yale  College  "the 
Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  order  to  provide  models  and  instruction  for  persons  of  either  sex 
whose  tastes  might  incline  them  to  use  its  advantages."    Their  eldest  daughter,  Caroline  Augusta, 
was  the  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Andrew  Hull  Foote,  of  the  United  States  Navy.)    The  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  Douglas  Leffingwell,  the  third  son  of  Lucius  Wooster  Leffingwell  and 
Olive  Starr,  his  first  wife.    Born  at  Ellsworth,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  in  1826,  he  took  up  the 
profession  of  teaching  while  pursuing  his  collegiate  studies,  and,  having  letters  of  introduction  to 
Henry  Clay  and  John  Bell  of  Kentucky,  was  aided  by  those  gentlemen  in  securing  first  the  position 
of  principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  School  in  Rock  Castle  County,  Kentucky,  and  that  of  principal 
of  the  school  at  Savannah,  Tennessee.    At  the  close  of  his  sophomore  year  in  Centre  College, 
Danville,  Kentucky,  he  removed  to  New  York  City  and  accepted  a  favorable  opening  with  the 
house  of  Bowen  &  McNamee,  silk  merchants.    Mr.  Bowen  was  a  man  of  considerable  prominence 
even  then,  being  a  close  friend  of  Henry   Ward  Beecher  and  the  leading  member  of  Plymouth 
church.    Later  he  acquired  a  national  reputation  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Independent.    Mr. 
LefRngwell's  affiliation  with  Mr.  Bowen  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  literary  matters,  and, 
becoming  connected  with  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  he  was  made  chairman  of  its  board 
of  directors  and  also  of  its  lecture  committee.    He  also  became  President  of  the  New  York  City 
Literary  Union,  composed  of  a  dozen  literary  and  debating  societies  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity. 
As  the  candidate  of  the  mercantile  interests  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  City  and  County 
Clerk  of  New  York— the  emoluments  of  which  were  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year— but, 
although  supported  by  the  leading  merchants  of  the  City,  was  defeated  by  the  regular  Democratic 
nominee,  Richard  Connelly,  subsequently  notorious  as  one  of  "the  Tweed  ring"  and  who  dis- 
appeared with  some  millions  of  dollars.    In  1852  he  went  to  live  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  his 
father  was  a  banker  and  President  of  the  Leffingwell  Gas  Company.    Here  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law,  and  in  1858,  after  admission  to  the  bar,  formed  a  partnership  with  C.  F.  Remick  at 
MacGregor,  Iowa.    An  ardent  supporter  of  the  Union  he  responded  at  once  to  the  call  to  arms  in 
1861,  and  assisted  in  organizing  the  first  company  that  entered  the  service  from  Clayton  County. 
Taking  the  field  with  this  command,— of  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy,— he  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  army.     Returning  to 
MacGregor  he  continued  active  in  the  Union  cause,  was  four  times  elected  Mayor  of  the  city, 
became  a  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court,  represented  Clayton  County  in  the  Iowa  Legislature,  and 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  State  affairs.    The  effect  of  his  wounds,  and  the  hardships  of  cam- 
paigning slowly  undermined  his  health,  and  in  1882  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  active  business. 
Three  years  later  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  where  he  died  on  April  3d,   1900.     By  his  wife, 
Josephine  Vanderwerker,  a  native  of  Wilton,  New  York,  and  niece  of  James  MacGregor,  Jr., 
founder  of  the  City  of  MacGregor,  Iowa,  he  was  the  father  of  three  sons,— Arthur,  Douglas,  and 
Louis,  all  born  in  that  city.    The  eldest  of  these  and  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch, 
received  his  education  at  the  High  School  in  his  native  place,  and  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age 
entered  the  counting  house  of  Bassett,  Hunting  &  Co.,  operating  at  that  time  the  most  extensive 
grain  elevator  system  in  the  West,— the  financial  head  of  the  Company  being  the  late  "Diamond 
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Joe"  Reynolds,  President  of  the  Hot  Springs  Eail  Road.  In  the  fall  of  1884,  owing  to  ill  health, 
Mr.  LefFingwell  re.signed  this  position  and  accepted  charge  of  one  of  the  departments  under  Mr. 
Reynolds  at  Hot  Springs,  where  he  remained  two  years.  Mr.  Leffingwell  often  refers  to  this  period 
as  one  of  his  most  interesting  experiences.  His  duties  required  his  being  up  at  three  o'clock 
every  morning,  in  order  to  receive  the  heavy  express  "runs"  over  the  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.,  on  the 
through  night  express ;  as  in  addition  to  the  regular  express  matter  usually  received,  the  entire 
meat  supply  of  Hot  Springs  was  furnished  by  the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  packing  establish- 
ments, and  came  through  by  express,  C.  0.  D.  During  the  busy  season  it  was  no  uncommon 
matter  to  get  his  sleep  as  best  he  could  by  lying  down  on  the  counter  in  the  Express  Ofhce, 
without  removing  his  clothes.  In  1887  he  accepted  an  opening  with  the  firm  of  Archer  &  Howe, 
operating  a  line  of  grain  elevators  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  with  iieadquarters  at 
Yankton,  Dakota.  The  business  increasing  rapidly,  during  the  following  year,  headquarters  were 
changed  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  markets;  Mr.  Leffingwell  assuming 
active  management  of  the  business.  After  remaining  with  this  firm  something  over  five  years,  he 
removed,  early  in  1893,  to  Chicago,  where  some  investments,  endangered  by  the  panic  of  that 
year,  required  his  close  attention.  The  World's  Fair  having  opened  up  and  created  some  very 
desirable  business  conditions,  Mr.  Leffingwell  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ellis, 
(now  proprietor  of  Tlw  Gentlewoman),  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  Leffingwell  &  Co.  In  1894,  Mr. 
Ellis,  having  decided  to  remove  to  New  York,  sold  his  interests  to  Mr.  Leffingwell.  The  business 
was  now  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Business  differences  of 
opinion  led  Mr.  Leffingwell  to  dispose  of  his  interests  to  his  partners  in  the  following  year.  Of 
intensely  active  mind,  and  gifted  with  a  quick  perception  enabling  him  to  comprehend 
prospective  conditions  and  the  possibilities  they  hold,  Mr.  Leffingwell  had  no  sooner  released 
himself  from  one  field  of  enterprise  than  he  discerned  and  entered  upon  another.  Appreciating  to 
the  fullest  degree  tliat  "anything  that  was  scarce, for  which  there  was  a  good  demand  or  market, 
was  an  attractive,  promising,  as  well  as  safe  investment";  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  precious 
stones  of  America,  no  less  than  those  of  Africa,  presented  a  field  for  intelligent  exploitation  along 
lines  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  DeBeers  Consolidated  Mines  Company  of  South  Africa.  He 
became  interested  in  Turquoise  through  his  friend,  H.  H.  Topakyan,  Imperial  Commissioner  from 
Persia  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  in  1893.  The  attention  of  this  gentleman 
being  attracted  to  the  New  Mexican  exhibit  of  Turquoise  at  the  Fair,  he  made  several  trips  to 
that  Territory,  and  eventually  acquired  several  properties.  In  1896  he  sent  two  specimen 
turquoise  to  his  sovereign  and  friend,  the  Shah,  who  was  greatly  pleased  by  their  beauty  and 
signified  his  approval  of  the  gift  as  well  as  of  the  distinguished  services  of  Mr.  Topakyan  by 
conferring  upon  him  the  "  Order  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun  of  the  Third  Degree."  In  1894  Mr. 
Leffingwell  began  his  investigations  and  researches  on  turquoise  mining  and  has  conducted  them 
so  intelligently  and  persistently  that  he  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  this 
field  in  America.  In  1899  he  promoted  the  organization  of  the  North  American  Turquoise 
Syndicate,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  in  that  year.  As  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  old  mines  of  Egypt  and  Saxony  have  long  ago  been  worked  out  and  that  the  historic 
mines  of  Persia  also  have  been  exhausted,  the  woi-ld  must  turn  for  its  supply  to  the  American 
soin-ce,  than  which  no  finer  has  ever  existed.  Already  the  Syndicate  has  secured  a  number  of  the 
richest  mines  known,  many  originally  opened  up  by  the  Aztecs  many  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Purposing  eventually  to  regulate  the  supply  so  as  to  control  the  price  of  the  turquoise  output  in 
America,  as  is  done  with  the  diamond  output  in  South  Africa,  the  Syndicate  is  preparing  to 
operate  the  more  desirable  of  its  mines  as  a  nucleus,  holding  the  balance  in  reserve  and  acquiring 
others  as  they  become  competitors  or  can  be  purchased  advantageously.  The  Syndicate  is 
capitalized  at  one  million  dollars.   It  has  lately  completed  avast  deal  of  research  and  development 
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work   and   will   soon  be  ready,  it  is  announced,  to   begin  systematic   mining   of   the    most 
promising  of  its  properties.    Mr.  Leffingwell's  associates  in  the  Syndicate  are  men  of  national 
reputatioli,  among  them  being  Augustus  K.  Sloan,  Esq.,  President  of  theJewelers' Association  and 
Board  of  Trade;  former  Governor  William  T.  Thornton,  and  former  Chief  Justice  and  Governor 
L.  Bradford  Prince,  LL.D.,  of  New  Mexico;  Hon.  John  P.  Victory,  former  Solicitor  General  of 
New  Mexico;  General  George  H.  Ford,  former  President  of  the  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
WilliamH.Leffingwell,C.E.,  Official  Engineer  of  Cripple  Creek;  Edward  S.  Innet,  Esq.,  Robert 
B.  Moorhead,  Esq.,  C.  N.  King,  Esq.,  and  Samuel  H.  Wandell,  Esq.,  financiers  and  lawyers  of  the 
highest  repute.    In  1897  Mr.  Leffingwell  conceived  and  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  and 
incorporating  The  International  Transportation  Bureau,  Limited,  of  New  York  City,  and  became 
its  Managing  Du-ector.    Among  his  associates  on  the  Directorate  were  such  men  as  Samuel  R. 
Shipley,  President  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Hon.  John  Field,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  John  C.  Fames,  of  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Co.,  New  York  City.    The  object  of  this 
Bureau  was  to  afford  merchants  a  system  of  auditing  of  freight  accounts  similar  to  that  in  effect 
with  the  transportation  companies,  for  their  own  protection ;  and  also  a  Bureau  of  information 
in  the  matter  of  tariff  and  routing  of  freight,  and  transportation  matters  in  general.    The  scope 
and  merit  of  the  idea  was  soon  recognized  by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
who  organized  a  Freight  Bureau  on  similar  lines.       Eventually  that  powerful  organization 
absorbed  the  business  worked  up  by  the  projected  Company.      Notwithstanding    his  active 
connection  with  the  several  business  enterprises  named,  Mr.  Leffingwell  has  found  time  for  a  large 
amount  of  labor  in  connection  with  organizations  of  a  charitable.  Christian  and  social  character. 
He  was  a  Trustee  in  1894  and  1895,  of  the  Church  (Episcopal)  Home  for  Orphans,  in  Chicago, 
which  was  handsomely  endowed  by  the  late  George  M.  Pullman.    In  1894,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  founding  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  in  Illinois;  and  in  1894,  '95,  and  '96  was  Chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Managers.    In  1895  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  National  Congress  of  the  Order  held 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  April  19th,  and  was  Chairman  on  credentials  admitting  to  membership 
the  State  Societies  of   Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Montana,  Texas,  and 
Washington.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Militai-y  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
succeeding  his  father,  and  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of 
America,  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Membership  Committee  in  1898.    He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars.    Known  far  and  wide  through  his  tireless  activity  in  many  fields,  he 
has  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  respect  his  proven  ability  as  a  man  of  affairs  while 
esteeming  him  for  his  uniformly  courteous  bearing,  solid  and  varied  mental  attainments,  and  the 
high-mindedness  of  his  character.    Descended  from  the  best  stock  of  New  England  on  the  paternal 
side,  and  from  the  noblest  strain  of  Scottish  blood  through  his  mother's  people,  he  reflects  in  his 
active  and  useful  life  the  best  qualities  of  his  forbears,  and  sustains  himself  in  every  relation  with 
the  modesty  and  dignity  characteristic  of  the  American  gentleman. 
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ELIHU   ROOT. 

Hon.  Elihu  Root,  LL.  D.,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  representative  Republican  of  New- 
York  City,  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  during- 
President  Arthur's  administration,  and  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  McKinley, 
was  born  in  Clinton,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  February  15th,  1845.  He  comes  of  highly 
reputable  and  patriotic  New  England  ancestry  dating  back  to  early  colonial  times  and  with 
representatives  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  His  father.  Professor  Oren  Root,  a  scholai-  of 
character  and  ability,  held  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Hamilton  College  from  1849  to  1885,  and 
for  a  part  of  that  period  was  also  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  Well  brought  up  and 
carefully  prepared  for  the  higher  studies,  he  entered  Hamilton  College  in  the  Class  of  1864,  and 
after  graduation  took  up  the  study  of  law  there,  and  completed  the  course  at  the  University  Law 
School  in  New  York  City.  Quite  early  in  life  he  developed  marked  independence  of  character  and 
great  self-reliance.  It  is  said  that  he  defrayed  the  entire  expeu.ses  of  his  collegiate  and  professional 
training  by  teaching  school  and  acting  as  tutor.  In  1867  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
York  City.  Studious,  enthusiastic  and  gifted  as  a  talker  and  debater,  he  made  a  good  impression 
in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Man  and  Parsons,  where  he  obtained  his  first  practical  experiences ;  and 
before  long  he  engaged  independently  in  legal  work  as  the  partner  of  John  H.  Strahan. 
Subsequently  he  was  the  partner  of  Willard  Bartlett,  who  later  became  a  .Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Root's  active  interest  in  politics  began  with  his  admission  to  the  bar.  An  uncom- 
promising-Republican he  yet  saw  clearly  the  evils  of  "machine  politics"  and  carried  himself 
independently  as  to  views  and  criticisms,  although  affiliated  with  the  regular  organization. 
His  activity  made  him  a  prominent  and  influential  figure  in  local  and  State  campaigns  and  led  to 
his  being  placed  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican  County  Committee,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Twenty-first  Assembly  District.  In  1879  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  but  was  defeated.  In  1886  he  became  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  County  Committee.  The  methods  approved  and  followed  by  many  of  the  party 
leaders  in  New  York  finally  became  intolerable  to  him,  and  in  1893-4  he  declared  his  open  hostility 
and  became  one  of  the  most  energexic  and  powerful  members  of  the  "  Committee  of  Thirty  "  which 
conducted  the  revolt  against  "  the  machine."  His  plan  was  to  reform  the  party  from  within;  and 
although  he  worked  aggressively  both  at  this  and  later  periods  to  effect  this  reform,  he  made  no 
pretense  of  withdrawing  from  the  organization.  He  constantly  strove  for  party  harmony,  but 
his  chief  desire  was  for  honesty  and  adherence  to  principle.  Mr.  Root  was  a  warm  friend  of 
Mr.  Arthur  before  he  Vjecame  President  and  was  his  trusted  adviser  during  his  entire  administra- 
tion. In  1883  President  Arthur  appointed  him  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  As  such  he  conducted  the  prosecution  which  resulted  in  the  conviction  of 
the  President  of  the  Marine  .Bank  for  acts  connected  with  the  Grant  and  Ward  failure.  Mr.  Root 
resigned  the  District  Attorneyship  in  July,  1885 — shortly  after  Mr.  Cleveland  became  President. 
In  his  profession  Mr.  Root  has  been  a  diligent,  methodical  and  enthusiastic  worker.  His  cases 
include  many  which  attracted  wide  attention.  Few  lawyers  have  a  more  remarkable  record  for 
success  in  litigation.  He  was  counsel  for  Tweed  and  Ingersoll  in  the  exposure  of  the  frauds 
perpetrated  upon  the  County  of  New  York  by  "the  Tweed  ring."  He  Avas  counsel  also  for 
Judge  Hilton  in  the  Stewart  will  cases ;  for  the  executors  in  the  Hoyt  and  Havemeyer  will  cases ; 
for  the  contestants  in  the  Hamersley  will  case  and  in  the  Fayerweather  will  case:  he  was  in  the 
Broadway  surface  railroad  litigation,  the  Sugar  Trust  contest,  and  the  suit  of  Shipman,  Barlow, 
Larocque  and  Choate  va.  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York.    He  defended  the  proceedings  before 
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Maj^or  Grace  for  the  removal  of  Dock  Commissioners  Matthews  and  Post,  was  counsel  for  Police 
Commissioners  French  and  Wheeler  and  Fire  Chief  McCabe  in  the  proceedings  to  remove 
them  from  office;  and  successfully  resisted  the  removal  of  Charles  A.  Dana  to  Washington  under 
indictment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  publication  of  a  libel  in  the  New  York  Sun.  In  the 
Acqueduct  litigation  he  appeared  for  the  Legislature  of  New  York  and  won  against  the  opposing 
counsel,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  saving  to  the  city  of  New  York  several  million  dollars,  la  one  of  the 
most  sensational  cases  of  recent  times  he  defended  Robert  Ray  Hamilton  against  the  machina- 
tions of  a  notorious  woman.  In  the  department  of  corporation  law,  to  which,  of  late  years,  he  has 
given  special  attention,  his  ability  is  widely  recognized  and  has  led  to  his  being  retained  as  leading- 
adviser  or  associate  counsel  by  a  number  of  public  and  private  interests,  several  of  them  the 
greatest  in  the  country.  His  legal  practice  is  characterized  by  exhaustive  work  in  the  preparation 
of  cases  and  by  the  keenness  with  which  he  penetrates  to  the  marrow  of  things.  At  the  bar  he  is 
a  ready  speaker,  self-contained  yet  alert;  and  appealing  to  the  intellect  rather  than  to  the 
emotions.  Mi-.  Root  was  one  of  the  delegates  at  large  to  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1894  and  exercised  great  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  majority  on  the  floor,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  influential  in 
framing  the  judiciary  article — one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  Constitution.  Ever  since 
the  uprising  against  the  Tweed  ring  Mr.  Root  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  movements  for 
municipal  refoi'm  and  his  ringing  utterances  from  the  rostrum  have  done  much  to  consolidate 
public  sentiment  and  effort  in  this  direction.  Especially  notable  was  the  analysis  and  exposure  of 
municipal  corruption  made  in  his  famous  address  at  Cooper  Union  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1892.  Preceding  the  Parkhurst  agitation  for  reform  this  arraignment  astonished  all  by 
the  boldness  of  the  assault.  In  view  of  the  rottenness  uncovered  by  the  subsequent  "Lexow 
investigation  "  it  exhibited  the  keenest  penetration  on  the  part  of  its  author.  In  the  municipal 
campaign  of  1897  Mr.  Root  sustained  the  candidate  of  the  Citizens  Union  party — Seth  Low,  and 
decried  the  efforts  of  "  the  machine  Republicans "  to  elect  General  Tracy.  His  claim  was  that 
subservience  to  party  in  a  campaign  waged  against  notorious  and  defiant  corruption  in  municipal 
affairs  was  a  crime  against  good  government ;  was  uncalled  for,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Low  was  a 
Republican;  and  unless  overcome  would  result  in  the  triumph  of  the  evil-doers.  In  this  contention 
he  was  upheld  by  the  best  element  of  his  party.  Long  acquainted  with  and  a  close  friend  and 
admirer  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  he  supported  him  enthusiastically  when  he  ran  for  Governor.  The 
personal  ijopularity  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  making  him  an  unusually  strong  candidate  led  to 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  to  weaken  his  hold  upon  the  people.  The  question  of  his 
eligibility  for  the  office  was  raised,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  New  York  State 
through  having  surrendered  his  citizenship  when  he  took  up  his  temporary  residence  in  Washing- 
ton while  fining  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  was  Mr.  Root  who  settled  the 
question  by  expounding  the  law  and  presenting  an  accurate  statement  of  facts.  It  is  common 
report  that  on  numerous  occasions  subsequent  to  his  inauguration  as  Governor  of  New  York, 
Colonel  Roosevelt  sought  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Mr.  Root.  There  is  a  cordial  friendship 
between  the  two  men  born,  very  likely,  of  their  early  co-operation  in  reform  movements,  and 
strengthened  by  their  mutual  resjject.  It  is  said,  also,  that  several  other  men  in  public  life  have 
availed  themselves  freely  of  the  ripe  wisdom  and  excellent  judgment  of  Mr.  Root,  seeking  his 
opinion  in  critical  matters  and  cheerfully  admitting  their  indebtedness  to  this  able  and  conser- 
vative adviser.  Intellectually,  Mr.  Root  is  versatile  as  well  as  able.  He  is  a  keen  observer,  a 
student  of  vital  questions,  a  hater  of  injustice  and  wrong-doing,  and  earnest  and  sincere  in  his 
efforts  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  lethargic  public  and  the  protection  of  the  prerogatives,  rights 
and  propei-ty  of  his  fellow-citizens.  From  first  to  last  he  has  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
He  has  always  spoken  out.    He  has  never  been  too  busy  to  give  freely  of  his  time  to  help  forward 
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the  cause  of  f!;ood  g'overnment.  Party  allegiance  has  never  blinded  him ;  and  Republicans  no  less 
than  Democrats  ha\-e  felt  the  lash  of  his  eloquence  and  indignation  and  have  smarted  under  the 
opposition  he  has  set  in  motion  or  encouraged.  Mr.  Root  is  calm  and  self-contained  in  manner, 
and  gives  no  external  evidence  of  the  latent  power  and  aggressive  vigor  of  his  character.  He  has  been 
called  ''conventional."  Intellectual  men  whose  lives  ai-e  jjassed  in  great  centers  of  civilization  are 
seldom  otherwise.  But  to  those  who  are  close  to  him,  and  in  whom  he  has  implicit  reliance, 
Mr.  Root  is  no  cold  formalist:  while  to  others,  the  dawdlers  and  idlers  who  either  lack  talents 
and  heart,  or  possessing  them  are  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  duty  and  citizenship,  he  is  very 
probably  open  to  that  criticism.  The  devotion  of  Mr.  Root  to  his  wife  and  children,  the  care  he 
has  taken  in  the  education  of  the  latter— a  grown  up  daughter  and  two  sons  of  school  age— the 
love  of  home  and  its  peaceful  and  refined  retirement,  and  the  absence  on  his  part  of  any  striving 
for  empty  social  prominence,  all  betoken  a  man  of  true  feeling  and  honorable  ideals,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  duty  and  a  profound  self-respect.  That  Mr.  Root  is  gifted  with  the  social  instinct  and  is 
popular  is  shown  by  his  membership  in  many  clubs  and  associations  and  by  his  being  chosen  to 
office  in  them.  He  is  very  proud  of  his  New  England  ancestry,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the 
New  England  Society  in  New  York  City  and  has  been  its  President.  Descended  from  soldiers  of 
the  colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  and 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  is  a  shining  light  in  the  Republican  and  Union 
League  Clubs  of  New  York,  and  has  been  President  of  both ;  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Players, 
Century,  University,  Metropolitan  and  Lawyers'  Clubs.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Sigma  Chi 
Fraternity ;  is  a  Trustee  of  Hamilton  College— which  in  1894  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws;  and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Musfum  of  Natural  History;  and  also  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  New  York,  of  which  he  has  been  Vice-Presiilent.  That  his  ability  as  a  lawyer 
and  his  representative  rank  as  a  Republican  leader  gave  him  national  reputation  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  his  name  was  coupled  with  that  of  Joseph  H.  Choate  as  a  possible  successor  of 
Colonel  Hay  when  this  gentleman  resigned  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James; 
and  that  out  of  the  host  of  public  men  whose  names  were  mentioned  as  possible  successors  of 
General  Alger  as  Secretary  of  War  he  received  the  meed  of  endorsement  that  confirmed  President 
McKinley  in  his  choice  of  him  for  this  high  office.  A  trained  legal  mind  was  needed  rather  than 
military  experience  for  the  task  of  formulating  systems  of  government  for  the  country's  new 
possessions ;  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  pointed  to  Mr.  Root  as  the  man.  General  Alger  sent  in 
his  resignation  to  take  effect  on  August  1st.  In  July  the  post  was  offered  to  Mr.  Root.  From 
Washington,  under  date  July  21st,  General  Alger  wrote  to  him  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Root: 

All  I  know  is  what  the  newspapers  say,  that  you  are  to  succeed  me  as  Secretary  of 
War.  Should  it  come  to  you,  I  most  earnestly  urge  you  to  make  the  sacrifice  and  accept  the 
position.  With  your  knowledge  of  law  and  your  excellent  health  you  can  serve  the  country  in  a 
way  given  to  few  men.  Sincerely  yours, 

R.  A.  Alger. 

Mr.  Root  accepted  the  Secretaryship  on  July  22d,  and  within  a  few  days  was  at  his 
desk  in  the  War  Department.  From  the  very  first  he  has  exhibited  in  this  peculiarly  responsible 
position  a  discretion,  dignity  and  sound  sense  w^hich  have  materially  aided  his  great  legal  talent 
in  lifting  it  from  the  unfortunate  state  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Harmonious  relations  have  been 
restored  with  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army,  the  encroachments  of  the  staff  have  been 
remedied,  and  above  all  the  President  has  been  assisted  in  a  masterly  way  in  dealing  with  the 
weighty  problems  which  almost  daily  present  themselves  for  executive  solution.  The  whole 
country  a])])artmtlyhas  approved  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Secretai-y  Root's  sidministration, 
particularly  his  very  sensible  efforts  to  modify   the  Army  reorganization  bill  now  pending,  in 
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accordance  with  justice  to  the  line  as  well  as  the  staff,  a  higher  efficiency  in  all  deparments,  and 
the  views,  as  to  numbers  and  permanence,  entertained  by  the  American  people.  In  the 
government  of  the  recently  acquired  territory  his  sound  views  have  been  very  helpful  and  have 
assisted  in  simplifying  perplexing  conditions  and  in  strengthening  the  administration's  position 
without  injustice  to  any  of  the  people  whose  rights  or  allegiance  are  involved.  Secretary  Root 
had  held  his  portfolio  but  a  brief  period  when  it  became  clear  that  he  had  established  a  national 
reputation.  Late  in  ]  899  he  was  frequently  named  as  a  possible  and  desirable  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  Vice-Presidency  at  the  convention  in  the  following  year— it  being  conceded  that  in 
the  event  of  President  McKinley's  renomination  this  office  would  fall  to  New  York.  Senator  Piatt, 
the  astute  Republican  leader  in  that  State,  declared  his  nomination  would  be  satisfactory,  and 
added :  "He  is  perhaps  better  equipped  for  the  place  than  almost  any  other  New  York  man  who 
has  been  mentioned  in  this  connection."  Henry  C.  Payne,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee said:  "Mr.  Root  would  give  the  strength,  firmness  and  prestige  to  the  ticket  which 
another  man  would  not  do  and  which  are  needed.  He  has  made  a  splendid  record  for  himself  as 
the  head  of  the  War  Department  and  is  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  place  which  Mr.  Hobart 
graced."  Apparently  it  was  more  difficult  to  get  a  good  Secretary  of  War  than  a  good  Vice- 
President,  as  Mr.  Root  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  Cabinet. 


N.  W.   &  J.  E.   HUBINGER. 

Nicholas  W.  and  Joseph  E.  Hubinger,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  composing  the  great 
manufacturing  corporation  known  far  and  wide  as  the  J.  C.  Hubinger  Brothers  Company, 
manufacturers  of  Elastic  Starch,  are  among  the  more  notable  of  the  successful  business  men  of 
New  England ;  and  together  with  their  brother,  John  C.  Hubinger,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  furnish 
conspicuous  examples  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  individual  and  unaided  endeavor  when  a 
legitimate  pursuit  is  followed  with  grit  and  determination  backed  by  intelligence.  The  history  of 
all  these  gentlemen  is  as  interesting  as  a  story,  and  contains  a  rare  lesson  of  encouragement  to 
every  young  man,  however  humble,  who  aspires  to  rise  in  the  commercial  world.  It  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  reversing  the  dictum  of  Horace  Greely— "Go  West,  young 
man"  these  three  brothers  went  "East,"  and  in  the  most  densely  settled  section  of  the  country,  and 
amid  a  host  of  flourishing  industries,  established  one  of  their  own  which,  by  rare  resolution, 
assiduous  labor,  superlative  merit  of  product  and  united  effort,  has  become  a  marvel  of  success 
even  in  this  end-of-the-century  period  of  colossal  wealth  producers.  In  the  veins  of  these  Hubinger 
brothers  flows  the  blood  of  Bavarian  and  French  ancestors,  some  of  whom,  in  the  past,— to  draw 
an  inference  from  the  law  of  heredity, — must  have  been  great  captains  and  heroic  fighters  in  the 
lists  open  in  their  day  to  honest  and  courageous  endeavor.  The  sturdy  qualities  of  the  great 
Germanic  race  are  thus  united  to  Gallic  cleverness  and  dash,  forming  a  combination  which  has 
proven  irresistible  in  the  battle  of  commercial  success.  The  parents  of  the  Hubinger  brothers  are 
still  living  and  are  intelligent  and  amiable  representatives  of  the  old  country  stock  from  which 
they  spring:  the  father,  John  F.  Hubinger,  born  in  Bavaria  in  1828,  being  now  in  his  seventy- 
third  year;  and  the  mother,  Kate  Hubinger,  a  native  of  France,  having  also  reached  her 
seventy-third  year.  They  were  married  December  11,  1850,  and  on  December  11, 1900,  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Of  their  ten  children  eight  are  now  living ;  four  sons  and 
four  daughters.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  elder  Hubinger  resided  in  Louisiana,  where 
his  son,  John  C.  Hubinger,  was  born  in  1851.  Later  he  was  a  resident  of  Madison,  Indiana, 
where  his  sons  Nicholas  and  Joseph  were  born,  the  first  named  on  May  20th,  1856,  and  the  last 
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named  on  February  Ist,  1858.  All  three  sons  were  educated  at  the  public  schools  in  Falmouth, 
Kentucky,  the  home  of  their  parents  at  a  subsequent  period.  Although  their  early  opportunities 
were  limited  they  made  diligent  use  of  them  and  acquired  a  substantial  initial  training,  which  in 
after  years  they  broadened  and  strengthened  by  study  and  reading  and  bj^  travel  and  observation, 
until  they  became  well-informed  upon  almost  every  essential  topic  as  well  as  accomplished  men  of 
business.  John  C.  Hubinger,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  embraced  a  business  career  while  still  a  youth 
and  it  is  said  that  his  early  experiences  wei-e  replete  with  exciting  incidents.  He  was  fully  thirty 
years  of  age  before  he  had  succeeded  in  accumulating  his  first  thousand  dollars— a  goal  which  he 
early  set  himself.  His  mind  had  an  inventive  turn  and  he  secured  patents  for  several  devices 
which  he  afterward  sold  to  more  or  less  advantage.  In  his  efforts  to  get  along  he  tried  innumerable 
schemes  at  one  time  or  another,  with  varying  success.  While  acting  as  agent  for  a  starch  manu- 
facturing house  he  conceived  the  idea  of  Elastic  Starch,  and,  after  keeping  it  in  mind  quite  a  while, 
eventually  arrived  at  the  secret  which  the  Hubinger  Brothers  alone  hold  to-day  and  which  has 
made  their  product  the  most  popular  in  the  market.  In  1880  they  had  perfected  this  valuable 
invention,  and  John  C.  Hubinger  and  Nicholas  W.  Hubinger  commenced  to  manufacture  the  starch. 
Later  they  admitted  their  younger  brother,  Joseph  E.  Hubinger,  into  an  equal  partnership  in  the 
business.  Each  of  the  three  brothers  has  had  a  varied  and  practical  experience  in  commercial  life 
and  was  well  qualified  for  developing  the  new  venture.  Selecting  New  Haven  as  a  favorable  site 
for  establishing  their  plant  the  three  brothers  organized  the  manufacture  under  the  style  of 
"The  J.  C.  Hubinger  Brothers  Co."  Beginning  by  making  small  lots  they  sought  to  push  sales 
by  means  of  agents.  But  the  half-hearted  efforts  of  these  gentry  could  not  even  partially  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  enthusiastic  Hubingers.  They  knew  they  had  a  unique  and  superior 
article  and  they  believed  the  vast  public  would  unhesitatingly  take  it  up  if  properly  convinced  of 
its  merits.  Personal  demonstration  was  the  means  they  devised  to  this  end  and  it  brought  the 
expected  results.  With  true  American  grit  they  went  out  in  person  and  visited  dwellings,  stores, 
hotels,  and  all  places  where  there  was  apparent  need  of  their  product.  Their  demonstrations 
were  effective  and  they  won  the  local  market.  A  larger  field  was  now  their  aim  and  to  this  end 
they  bent  every  energy  and  applied  all  their  profits.  By  degrees  the  area  of  sales  was  broadened 
and  territory  won  was  seldom  lost.  In  time  the  whole  country  had  been  exploited  and  a  national 
market  established.  The  merit  of  the  Elastic  Starch  appealed  to  the  intelligence  of  consumers  and 
made  it  popular.  But  merit  alone  would  not  have  been  sufiicient  unless  backed  by  the  intelligent 
and  unremitting  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  themselves ;  and  these  were  put  forth  unsparingly. 
Nor  was  the  success  achieved  due  in  greater  degree  to  the  secret  of  manufacture.  Still  less  was  it 
due  to  luck.  The  great  value  of  the  improvement  was  universally  conceded.  Practically  it  made 
the  Hubinger  starch  unexcelled.  But  unceasing  watchfulness  and  unremitting  effort  as  well  as 
clear  judgment  and  honorable  methods  were  required  to  make  permanent  the  hold  which  the 
earlier  demonstrations  established.  Each  of  these  brothers  proved  a  legion  in  himself.  They 
were  entirely  practical  and  they  were  harmonious,  each  respecting  the  views  of  the  others  and 
guiding  himself  by  these  views  so  far  as  necessary.  With  a  view  to  lessening  freight  charges  and 
also  of  being  nearer  to  the  sources  of  raw  material,  the  firm,  after  several  years  of  most  successful 
business  in  the  East,  established  a  second  plant  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  The  conquest  of  the  Western 
markets  speedily  followed  and  the  business  attained  to  vast  proportions.  The  output  of  recent 
years  has  been  in  excess  of  twenty -five  millions  of  packages,  the  legitimate  profits  from  which  are 
enormous.  Of  these  three  brothers  a  good  sized  volume  might  be  written  were  all  their  enterprises 
and  successes  to  be  recorded.  As  fortune  came  to  them  they  developed  into  the  most  enterprising 
and  public  spirited  men  of  New  England.  John  C.  Hubinger  sold  out  his  entire  interest  in  the 
starch  business  to  his  brothers  a  few  years  ago.  With  great  sagacity  he  has  invested  largely  of 
his  wealth  in  the  purchase  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the  West,  both  improved 
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and  unimproved.  He  has  also  invested  heavily  in  public  utilities,  being  the  owner  of  the  Street 
Railway  system  and  also  of  the  Electric  Light  plant  and  system  in  Keokuk,  where  he  now  has 
his  home.  The  Mississippi  Telephone  Company  is  another  of  his  valuable  properties.  Capitalized 
at  $2,225,000,  and  embracing  within  its  circuit  a  large  number  of  cities  in  that  section,  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  dangerous  competitor  in  America  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  having 
already  more  than  ten  thousand  subscribers,  to  which  new  additions  are  being  made  constantly. 
Possessed  of  rare  executive  talent,  Mr.  John  C.  Hubinger  personally  directs  these  various 
enterprises.  He  seems  to  be  able  to  find  time  for  everything— largely  through  his  happy  method 
of  utilizing  every  moment  effectively.  His  mind,  weighted  though  it  be  with  the  conduct  of  all  his 
business  projects,  seems  never  to  tire,  for  he  is  constantly  evolving  new  outlets  for  theemployment 
of  his  energy,  talents  and  capital.  His  business  in  the  aggregate  is  reputed  to  be  in  excess  of  three 
millions  yearly,  and  bis  position  in  the  commercial  world  is  in  the  first  rank.  He  was  married  in 
1884  to  Miss  Sadie  Watts,  and  four  children  were  born  of  this  union.  Mrs.  Hubinger  died  in 
1893;  several  years  later  Mr.  Hubinger  married  his  second  wife.  Miss  Viola  Miller.  At  his  palatial 
home  in  Keokuk,  overlooking  the  historic  Mississippi  River,  he  and  his  charming  wife  dispense  a 
cordial  hospitality  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  of  their  circle  or  as  guests  thrown  upon  their 
courtesy.  Every  luxury  that  large  wealth  can  command  is  there  supplied,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
culture  and  refinement  pervades  the  entire  establishment.  Mr.  Hubinger's  liberality  is  a  house- 
hold word  throughout  the  whole  section  in  which  he  is  known,  and  his  marked  public  spirit  and 
private  generosity  have  made  him  extremely  popular.  Nicholas  W.  Hubinger,  President  of  the 
J.  C.  Hubinger  Brothers  Company,  and  the  senior  of  the  two  youngc-r  brothers  whose  names  head 
this  biographical  sketch,  still  resides  in  New  Haven,  the  theatre  of  his  great  success.  In  mental 
make  up  not  unlike  his  elder  brother,  he  revels  in  business  and  seems  to  escape  the  usual  penalties 
exacted  by  nature  from  those  who  apply  themselves  too  diligently  to  any  calling.  This  is 
doubtless  owing  in  part  to  his  sound  constitution  and  good  health,  but  it  is  attributable  also  in 
some  degree  to  the  relaxation  he  affords  himself  as  a  gentleman  sportsman.  He  is  the  owner  of 
a  large  string  of  fast  horses,  winners  of  fame  and  money  for  their  owner  and  rated  among  the 
fastest  in  the  world.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Hubinger  built  a  beautiful  home  in  Connecticut, 
which  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city  of  New  Haven.  It  is  on  Whalley  Avenue  and 
of  a  beauty  and  magnitude  which  would  attract  attention  anywhere.  The  lawns  surrounding  it 
and  its  well  kept  paths,  stone  grottoes  and  floral  ornamentation  furnish  a  setting  which 
emphasize  the  beauty  of  the  structure  and  compel  admiration.  Married  in  Madison,  Connecticut, 
on  November  20th,  1884,  to  Miss  Jennie  Eldert,  daughter  of  James  Eldert  of  that  place,  he  is  the 
father  of  six  children,  to  whom  and  to  his  home  he  is  devoted.  His  younger  brother  and  present 
sole  partner  in  the  Elastic  Starch  Manufacture  in  New  Haven  and  in  Keokuk,  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Hubinger,  has  won  a  well-deserved  reputation  not  only  as  a  business  man  of  sagacity  and  energy 
but  likewise  as  a  financier.  The  profits  from  his  regular  business  have  been  in  large  part  invested 
judiciously  in  New  Haven  and  bring  handsome  results.  One  of  his  enterprises  has  been  the 
building  of  a  fine  business  structure  on  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven.  Eight  stories  in  height  and 
surmounted  by  a  dome  this  substantial  and  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture  is  a  notable 
addition  to  the  attractions  of  the  city,  and  a  fitting  monument  to  the  civic  pride  of  the  Hubingers. 
Like  his  brothers  he  has  always  been  interested  in  horses,  and  his  stables  contain  a  number  of 
superlative  merit  and  high  value-in  fact  some  of  the  finest  ever  owned  in  New  Haven.  In  1897  Mr. 
Hubinger  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  of  New  Haven.  He  served 
but  one  term,  however,  yet  gave  such  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself  in  office  that  he  has  been 
importuned  for  years  to  run  for  other  Municipal  honors.  Such  honors,  however,  he  steadily 
declines,  his  large  business,  his  growing  outside  interests  and  his  hobby  demanding  all  of  his 
leisure  that  can  be  spared  from  his  family.    On  January  8th,  1901,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
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Board  of  Directors  of  New  Haven  County  National  Bank.  Married  in  Boston,  June  8th,  1887,  to 
Miss  Mary  Florence  Morrell,  daughter  of  Edwin  Morrell  of  Portland,  Maine,  he,  too,  with  praise- 
worthy public  spirit,  has  built  a  notably  handsome  residence  in  New  Haven,  on  Elm  Street,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  Of  these  brothers  it  may  be  said  that  they  have 
stood  so  close  to  business  that  they  have  not  had  time  to  go  into  much  else.  They  are  still  young 
however,  and  "up-to-date,"  as  the  modern  phrase  goes,  in  consequence  of  which  they  will  be  heard 
from  in  other  quarters  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  As  men  who  have  become  millionaires  in 
twenty  years  of  push  and  pluck,  they  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  attract  attention  anywhere. 
They  are  very  liberal  men,  wide-awake  and  progressive;  and  so*^ctive,  self-reliant  and  masterful, 
that  they  command  universal  respect.  Their  rise  is  due  to  hard,  persevering  work.  They  saw  an 
opportunity,  pursued  it  with  unflinching  determination  and  with  a  single  eye  to  success,  and  they 
have  reaped  a  rich  reward.  Their  careers  have  been  brilliant  and  notable  for  the  fine  spirit 
manifested,  ensuring  mutual  support,  harmony  of  action  and  unity  of  purpose.  The  product  of 
the  American  Common  School  system  they  stand  as  examples  of  its  value  and  sufliciency  when 
the  material  upon  which  it  acts  has  in  it  the  true  stamina  of  American  manhood.  This  quality 
the  Hubingers  possess  in  a  striking  degree.  Outside  of  business  it  has  been  given  manifestation 
on  the  turf,  the  two  younger  brothers  being  true  gentlemen-sportsmen,  ranking  in  the  same  class 
as  Bonner,  Keene,  Lawson,  Forbes,  Belmont,  Whitney  and  others  whose  names  are  fiational. 
Mr.  Nicholas  W.  Hubinger  has  had  very  successful  exploits  upon  the  track  in  this  country.  Love 
of  the  sport  and  an  interest  in  improving  American  stock  have  been  their  only  motives.  Notwith- 
standing their  rapid  acquirement  of  wealth  they  have  preserved  tlieir  level-headedness  and  clear 
perception  of  all  things.  They  are  very  democratic  in  then-  tastes,  affable,  frank  and  courteous  in 
speech  and  manner ;  and  as  hearty  in  their  welcome  to  friends  to-day  as  at  the  beginning  of  their 
career.  They  are  generous  and  public-spirited  in  the  best  sense  of  these  terms— staunch  friends  to 
individuals  and  to  the  community,  and  ever  ready  and  willing  to  do  their  full  share  as  citizens. 
Their  grand  success  has  not  effected  a  diminuation  of  their  energy:  ou  the  contrary,  they  are 
constantly  advancing  their  conquest  of  new  territory  and  they  have  made  their  product  one  of  the 
great  staple  necessities  of  life  to  the  Western  World. 


JOHN   L.  LUDLOW. 

Dr.  John  Livingston  Ludlow,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  May  14th, 
1819.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Kev.  John  Ludlow,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  and  Catlyntje  Van  Slyck  Ryley. 
His  father  was  a  descendant  of  Gabriel  Ludlow,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1694.  Having 
been  an  officer  in  Cromwell's  army,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  England  after  the  Restoration.  His 
wife  was  Sarah  Hanmer,  a  daughter  of  the  first  Episcopal  minister  of  New  York.  On  his  mother's 
side  Doctor  Ludlow  came  of  Holland  Dutch  lineage,  her  people  having  been  among  the  early 
settlers  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  First  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  of  New  Brunswick,  and  also  served  as  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary,  continuing  thus  from  1819  to  1823.  In 
the  latter  year  the  family  removed  to  Albany,  New  York,  where  his  father  had  been  called  to  the 
North  Dutch  Church,  and  amidst  the  delightful  social  surroundings  of  that  aristocratic  old  church, 
his  boyhood  was  passed.  In  18.3-4  the  Rev.  John  Ludlow  accepted  the  position  of  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  for  eighteen  years,  during  which  period  he  delivered 
several  courses  of  lectures  before  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  other  scientific  and  literary 
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bodies.  John  Livingston  Ludlow  accompanied  his  father  to  Philadelphia  (in  1834)  and  at 
fourteen  years  of  age  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  third  term  Freshman  class,  thus 
commencing  his  life  in  that  city.  In  1838  he  graduated  with  high  honors  from  the  academical 
department,  and  afterwards  embraced  the  study  of  medicine,  finishing  his  medical  course  at  the 
University  in  1841,  and  from  this  date  until  his  death,  June  21st,  1888,  his  career  was  a 
prominent  part  of  the  medical  history  of  Philadelphia.  In  July,  1 844,  he  married  Mary  A.  L.  Rozet, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Rozet,  a  well  known  retired  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  A  woman  of 
rare  beauty,  and  loveliness  of  character,  she  was  on  her  father's  side  of  French  extraction,  and  on 
her  mother's  was  descended  from  Judge  Hollenback,  a  prominent  settler  of  the  historic  Valley  of 
Wyoming  in  Pennsylvania.  Immediately  after  Doctor  Ludlow's  graduation,  he  commenced  his 
connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  his  active  services,  as  lecturer  and  visiting  and 
consulting  physician,  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Amidst  the  pressing  cares  and 
anxieties  of  his  profession,  and  the  fatigue  attending  a  very  large  private  practice,  he  always 
found  time  to  devote  to  the  suffering  poor;  and  through  his  clinical  instructions  young  men  went 
forth  well  prepared  to  battle  with  disease,  from  having  witnessed  the  skill  and  tenderness,  and 
listended  to  the  learning  and  pure  teachings  of  their  preceptor.  Upon  resigning  active  duties  in 
connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  in  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  his  untiring  services,  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  title  of  "Emeritus 
Physician,"  in  the  hope  that  the  hospital  might  still  retain  the  benefits  of  his  ripe  experience  and 
counsel.  He  was  amongst  the  founders  and  earliest  members  of  many  societies  connected  'with 
his  profession  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  ever  interested  in  all  projects  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge  and  advancement  of  science.  While  a  very  young  man  (in  1844)  he  wrote  a  "  Manual 
for  the  Examination  of  Students,"  which  for  manyyears  was  extensively  used.  This  wasfollowed 
by  his  "Manual  of  Medical  Examinations"  (1846);  a  new,  modified  and  enlarged  edition  of 
which— containing  over  800  pages  and  370  illustrations — was  issued  in  1857.  This  "Manual" 
was  considered  the  best,  both  in  relation  to  comprehensiveness  and  general  accuracy,  that  had 
ever  been  issued  up  to  that  time.  But  although  Doctor  Ludlow  frequently  contributed  to 
periodicals  and  journals  throughout  his  life,  his  extreme  dislike  to  the  mechanical  part  of  author- 
ship prevented  his  giving  to  the  world  those  results  of  his  long  and  varied  experience  and  extensive 
learning  which  many  of  his  friends  hoped  and  looked  for.  Doctor  Ludlow  was  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  and  County  Medical  Societies,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Philadelphia  Surgeons  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for  pensions,  and  senior 
physician  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  having  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  medical  staff  at 
the  time  of  its  organization.  Doctor  Ludlow  was  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
his  dignified  bearing  bending  with  gra,ciousnes8  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  the  lofty  and  the  humble. 
His  characteristics  gave  evidence  equally  of  his  long  line  of  gentle  ancestry  and  his  Christian 
training.  Modest  and  unobtrusive,  high-minded,  honorable  and  just  in  all  his  dealings,  he 
commanded  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  A  wise  counsellor, 
a  steadfast  friend,  a  "good  physician  "  in  the  truest  sense,  his  noble  and  unselfish  life  was  spent  in 
the  service  of  his  fellow-men. 
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J.    PIERPONT    MORGAN. 

John  Pierpont  Morgan,  head  of  the  great  banking  houses  of  J.   Pierpont  Morgan  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  and  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  London,  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the  first-named  city 
and  world-famous  througii  his  colossal  financial  operations   and   generous   philanthropies,   was   born 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  April   17th,   1837.     The  brave  and  adventurous  Captain  Miles  Morgan,  one  of 
the    founders   of   Springfield,    Mass.,   and   the   defender  and  protector  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
during  the  early  Indian  wars,  was  his  ancestor  in  the  paternal  line.      This    forbear,    whose   bronze 
statue  has  been  set  up  in  the  court-house  square  of    Springfield  in    commemoration    of    his    heroism 
during  the  "sack  of  Springfield"  in  the  wars  referred  to,  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  came  to  America, 
via  Bristol,  England,  arriving  in  Boston  in  1636.  He  married   Prudence  Gilbert,  a  fellow  passenger 
on   the   voyage.     Two  of  his   brothers,   James   and  John,  also  came  to  New  England  in  1636.     The 
last-named  went  to  Virginia.    These  three  brothers  were  the  ancestors  of  most  of  the  colonial  Morgans, 
and  of  their  blood  were  many  of  the  name  in  more  recent  times,  including  General  David  B.  Morgan, 
who  fought  under  General  Jackson  at  New  Orleans;  Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan,  Member  of  Congress  and 
philanthropist;  Hon.  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  the  "war  Governor"  of  New  York,  and  also  famous  as  a  philan- 
thropist; and  Charles  Morgan,  founder  of  the  Morgan  steamship  and  railroad  lines,  and  also  of  the  Mor- 
gan Iron  Works.    A  descendant  of  Miles,  Joseph  Morgan,  farmer,  of  Springfield,  who  married  Sarah 
Spencer,  was  Mr.  Morgan's  grandfather;  and  their  son,  Junius  Spencer  Morgan,  was  his  father.    Born 
in  West  Springfield — now  Holyoke — Mass.,  in  181 3,  Junius  Spencer  Morgan  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  banking  under  Alfred  Welles,  of  Boston.     When  of  age  he  engaged  in  banking  in  New  York 
city  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Morgan,  Ketcham  &  Co.    A  year  or  two  later  he  entered  the  dry-goods 
firm  of  Howe,  Mather  &  Co.,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  had  been  educated,  and  was  well  known. 
This  firm  subsequently  became  Mather,  Morgan  &  Co.    Mr.  Morgan's  business  relations  with  Boston 
were  extensive,  and  finally  led  to  his  becoming  a  partner  of  James  M.   Beebe,  in  the  firm  of  Beebe, 
Morgan  &  Co.,  widely  known  as  one  of  the  largest  dry-goods  houses  in  the  United  States.     In  1853, 
while  on  a  visit  to  England,  he  was  invited  by  the    eminent    American    banker    and    philanthropist, 
George  Peabody,  to  become  his  partner;  and,  assenting,  assumed  this  relation  in  October,  1854.     Ten 
years  later,  Mr.  Peabody  retiring,  the  style  of  the  firm  became  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co. ;  and  under  Mr. 
Morgan's  management  was  created  one  of  the  largest  banking  houses  of  the  world.    Junius  S.  Morgan 
always  remained  loyal  to  his  native  land  and  rendered  substantial  services  to  the  Federal  government 
during  the  civil  war.    Like  his  partner,  Mr.  Peabody,  he  was  a  liberal  friend  of  education ;  and  he  made 
many  gifts  to  Trinity  College  and  other  American  institutions.     He  was  a  man  of  distinguished  ap- 
pearance; highly  cultured  and  broad  minded,  and  in   manifold  ways  was  a   representative   American 
citizen.     He  died  in  1890,  leaving  a  fortune  estimated  at  ten  millions.     In  his  younger  manhood  Mr. 
Morgan  had  married  Juliet  Pierpont,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  of  Boston — one  of  the  most 
worthy,  versatile  and  accomplished  men  of  his  generation,  and  a  great-grandson  of  the  Rev.  James  Pier- 
pont, one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College,  and  of  whom  it  was  said — "Among    the    clergymen  whose 
names  belong  to  the  early  history  of  New  England  he  was  the  most  distinguished  for  nobility  of  char- 
acter, the  purity  of  his  aspirations,  and  the  spirituality  of  his  temper."     To  this  marriage  were  born 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.     John  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  eldest  of  these  children  and  the  surviv- 
ing son,  appears  to  have  inherited  many  of  the  commendable  traits  and  sturdy  qualities  for  which  his 
ancestors  on  both  sides  have  long  been  noted.     In  his  youth  he  took  kindly  to  study;  and  after  being 
graduated  at  the  English  High  School  in  Boston,  pursued  the  higher  branches  at  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  Germany.     His  training  in  finance  began    in    the   old-establislied   banking   house   of   Duncan, 
Sherman  &  Co.,  New  York  city,  which  he  entered  shortly  before  coming  of  age.     In  i860  he  became 
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agent  and  attorney  in  the  United  States  for  George  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  London — his  father's  house; — 
and  in  1864,  junior  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  Dabney,  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  subsequently  of  Drexel, 
Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York  city,  in  which  also  his  father  was  a  partner.  By  the  death  of  the  older 
members  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Morgan  became  the  head  of  this  great  banking-house,  which,  located  upon 
Wall  Street,  within  sight  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  "has  been  regarded  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  for  good  in  the  street."  For  many  years  it  has  occu- 
pied a  leading  place  among  the  chief  negotiators  of  railroad  bonds,  and  its  successful  operations  in 
this  line  have  materially  assisted  in  the  traffic  development  of  the  country.  Mr.  Morgan  is  not  only 
the  nominal,  but  also  the  executive  head  of  this  house,  which,  since  his  father's  death,  has  borne  his 
own  name.  He  controls  the  firm  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  London,  has  a  partnership  interest  in  the 
firm  of  Drexel  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  maintains  closest  relations — possibly  through  partner- 
ship  with  the  well-known  Paris  house  of  Drexel,  Harjes  &  Co.  To  enumerate  the  great  deals,  con- 
solidations, reorganizations,  etc.,  etc.,  in  which  Mr.  Morgan  has  taken  sole  or  conspicuous  part  would 
be  to  recount  in  detail  the  chief  events  in  the  railroad  history  of  the  country  during  the  last  forty 

years his  firm  having  an  especial  repute  in  railroad  transactions — and  the  principal  occurrences  in  the 

American  financial  and   industrial   worlds  for   fully  half  that  period.    The  railroads  which  he  controls 
include  the  New  York  Central  system,  fifteen  lines ;  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  system, 
seventeen  lines;  the  Reading  system,  sixteen  lines;  the  Lehigh  Valley  system,  nine  lines;  the  Erie  sys- 
tem, twelve  lines;  the  Southern  system,  eight  lines;  the  Northern  Pacific  system,  four  lines;  the  Big 
Four  system,  seven  lines,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  system,  five  lines.     The  total  capital  of  these 
nine  systems  exceeds  a  billion  dollars.  Some  idea  of  the  power  attaching  to  this  control  may  be  gained 
from  the  inspection  of  a  few  figures  showing  the  importance,  extent  and  earnings  of  these  properties  and 
the  number  of  individuals  concerned  in  their  working  and  management.     These  railroads  run  nearly 
twenty  thousand  miles,  give  direct  employment  to  nearly  ninety  thousand  men,  own  nearly  twenty-five 
million  acres  of  land,  and  during  the  last  fiscal  year  earned  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
dollars.     It  is  said  that  when  Mr.  Morgan  reorganizes  a  road  he  requires  the  stockholders  to  create 
a  voting  trust  under  which  they  relinquish  all  their  powers  to  him  for  a  term  of  ten  years.     Probably 
no  other  American  capitalist  is  so  well-known  and  explicitly   trusted    in    Europe    as    is    Mr.    Morgan. 
Practically,  all  English  investments  in  American  securities  are  made  through  his  house.     The  belief  is 
general  that  he  can  command  more  ready  money  of  his  own  and  of  other  people  for  the  furtherance  of 
any  great  enterprise  than  any  one  man  in  the  world.     Mr.  Morgan  had  already  amassed  a  great  for- 
tune before  he  inherited  the  millions  of  his  father.     His  financial  transactions  from  the  first  have  been 
colossal,  and  his  profits  proportionately  great — often,  it  is  said,  running  into  the  millions  as  the  results 
of  a  single  deal.     For  instance,  when  he  floated  a  bond  issue  of  sixty-two  million  dollars,  during  the 
administration  of  Presiilent  Cleveland,  he  is  reported  to  have   received   five   millions    for   taking  the 
bonds.    Before  a  Senate  Committee  he  refused  to  tell  what  his  profits  had  been,  or  to  give  any  other 
information  than  suited  him.     Mr.  Morgan's  investments  reach  into  many  other  fields.     He  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  head  and  front  of  the  great  anthracite  coal  trust,  which  includes  the  mines  and 
also  the  railroads  which  carry  the  coal  into  New  York.     He  also  controls  the  soft  coal  trust,  which 
operates  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.     In   1896  he  engineered  a  combination 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  whereby  their  profits  were 
increased,  it  was  said,  ten  millions  a  year.     But  all  b.is  operations  pale  before  the  stupendous  consoli- 
dation of  the  steel  industries  consummated  in  the  Spring  of  1901,  in  the  incorporation  of  the  "United 
States  Steel  Corporation."     This  combination  includes  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the  National  Steel 
Company,  the  National  Tube  Company,  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  of  New  Jersey;  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  the  American  Bridge  Company.     It  is  capitalized  at  one  billion  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars.    Practically,  it  dominates  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States.     With  its  two  reputed  allies. 
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the  railroad  and  coal  coniljiiiation,  and  the  oil  and  mines  combination,  the  whole  constituting  what  has 
been  styled  "the  industrial  triple  alliance,"  it  may  be  said  to  dominate  the  industries  of  the  nation,  the 
power  of  upwards  of  three  billions  of  capital  being  available  to  those  in  control  for  any  effort  that 
may  be  decided  upon  as  profitable,  expedient,  or  necessary.  To  the  thinking  mind  it  seems  strange 
that  the  great  object  lessons  afforded  by  the  strikingly  successful  political  unifications  of  the  last  gen- 
eratioii  have  not  sooner  stimulated  like  effort  in  the  industrial  world,  since  in  these  it  has  been  made 
apparent  that  combination  makes  for  the  highest  civilization  through  breeding  confidence,  promoting 
friendliness,  ensuring  peace,  advancing  general  prosperity  and  establishing  security.  There  are  those  in 
business,  however,  who  honestly  view  these  recent  gigantic  aggregations  of  capital  with  distrust ;  and 
their  fears  are  widely  shared.  The  opposition,  indeed,  threatens  political  action  under  the  slogan  of 
"Down  with  the  Trusts !"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  som.e  of  the  ablest  and  brightest  minds  give  them 
unqualified  support,  and  pointing  out  their  advantages  as  numerous,  assert  that  they  are  simply 
rational  evolutions  along  progressive  and  beneficial  lines.  So  profound  a  student  and  thinker  as  Rich- 
ard Mayo-Smith,   Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Columbia  University,  has  declared : 

"These  great  combinations  are  a  natural  evolution  of  the  modern  industrial  system,  and  any 
danger  that  may  be  threatened  by  them  is  only  a  passing  one.  With  increased  power  will  come  in- 
creased responsibility  and  greater  caution.  In  the  present  age  all  men,  even  the  richest  and  most 
powerful,  are  subject  to  the  force  of  public  opinion.  I  don't  believe  that  we  are  in  any  Miore  danger 
of  industrial  despotism  that  we  are  of  political  Caesarism." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  so  thoroughly  experienced  a  merchant  as  Mr.  John  Claflin,  head  of 
the  great  New  York  dry-goods  corporation,  H.  B.  Claflin  Company,  entertains  similar  views.  This 
gentleman,  in  a  speech  recently  delivered  before  a  representative  body  of  citizens,  voiced  his  opinions  in 
approving  the  work  effected  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who,  he  declared  had  "done  more  for  the  commercial 
world  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived."  That  this  opinion  is  widely  sliared  is  shown  by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  combinations  and  consolidations  effected  or  contemplated  since  the  birth  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  in  which  Mr.  Morgan's  financial  genius  and  monetary  backing 
have  been  exercised  or  invoked.  A  notable  instance  is  the  projected  consolidation  of  leading  dry-goods 
houses,  which,  under  the  title  of  "the  Associated  Merchants'  Company,"  and  capitalized  at  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars,  may  prove  the  nucleus  for  a  still  larger  combination  ramifying  to  all  parts  of  the  Union ; 
and  which,  through  its  influence  upon  or  control  of  fabric  manufacture,  machinery  production  and  one 
or  two  important  branches  of  agriculture,  may  ultimately  even  rival  the  other  industrial  giants.  Mr. 
Morgan's  marvellous  energy  and  genius  seem  to  resent  the  limitations  of  national  boundary  lines. 
Like  Alexander  he  sighs  for  other  worlds  to  conquer;  and  quite  recently  has  boldly  attacked  the  very 
citadel  of  finance — conservative  London,  where,  already,  his  daring  and  skill  in  the  massing  of  indus- 
trial forces  and  combining  of  capital  have  awakened  admiration  not  unmixed  with  fear.  It  is  said  to 
be  Mr.  Morgan's  purpose  to  secure  the  listing  of  the  stock  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  with  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  which  hitherto,  has  declined  to  father  an  American  industrial.  Early  in  the 
current  year  (1901)  he  guaranteed  the  underwriting  of  £350,000  preference  shares  of  the  British 
Electric  Traction  Company,  Ltd.,  and  secured  an  option  of  taking  £800,000  of  its  capital  of  £2,000,- 
000.  In  London,  so  it  is  reported,  many  persons  have  taken  out  insurance  on  Mr.  Morgan's  life  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  loss  in  the  event  of  his  demise  depressing  stocks  or  values  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. The  Pacific  carrying  trade  and  Japanese  and  Chinese  commerce  are  still  other  fields  in 
which  Mr.  Morgan  has  placed  heavy  investments.  Commenting  upon  his  activities  lately,  a  leading 
English  newspaper  asserted  that  he  was  "hard  at  work  Vv'ith  the  Mannheim-Bremen  Petroleum  Stock 
Company  in  effecting  a  consolidation  which  will  put  the  world  at  the  mercy  of  a  German-American 
trade  alliance."  Another  of  Mr.  IMorgan's  financial  operations  was  in  connection  with  the  new 
British  War  Loan,  fifty  million  dollars  of  which  was   promptly  subscribed   in   this   country   in   April. 
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1 90 1,  through  his  influence  and  assistance,  being  the  largest  foreign  bond  subscription  ever  made  in 
America.  Still  another  achievement  of  his,  with  far-reaching  consequences,  was  the  purchase,  during 
his  visit  to  Europe,  that  same  month,  April,  1901,  of  one  of  England's  greatest  shipping  lines,  with 
the  evident  design  of  making  it  the  nucleus  of  a  giant  ocean  line  trust,  commanding  the  largest  tonnage 
in  the  world.  This  purchase,  with  its  probable  accretions,  is  considered  the  forerunner  of  the  most 
momentous  event  in  the  field  of  world  commerce,  and  means  nothing  less  than  that  American  capital 
is  preparing  to  grasp  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  But  while  banking  is  his  business,  and  finance  the 
science  in  which  he  is  past  master,  these  by  no  means  bound  his  horizon,  absorb  his  energies  or  ex- 
haust his  capabilities.  Heeding  with  rare  good  will  the  Scriptural  precept— "It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,"  he  royally  sustains  the  splendid  reputation  for  public  spirit,  generosity  and  phi- 
lanthropy so  well  earned  by  his  honored  father  and  distinguished  cousins;  and  by  his  own  multitudi- 
nous and  munificent  gifts  to  education,  religion  and  charity,  and  towards  the  promotion  of  national 
honor  and  international  comity,  has  placed  the  name  of  Morgan  imperishably  among  those  of  the 
great  modern  philanthropists.  The  limitations  of  a  a  biographical  sketch  permit  of  reference  to  the  more 
salient  only  of  his  public  benefactions.  The  Lying-in  Hospital — one  of  the  most  important,  far-reach- 
ing and  benign  charities  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  largest  single  structure  in  the  world  de- 
voted exclusively  to  maternity,  is  practically  his  creation,  for  although  it  has  been  organized  and  do- 
ing good  work  for  many  years,  the  present  costly  and  extensive  site,  imposing  and  commodious  build- 
ing, and  splendid  modern  equipment  are  all  his  gifts.  His  donations,  all  told,  to  this  institution  alone 
aggregate  nearly  two  millions.  To  the  now  famous  New  York  Trade  Schools  he  has  given  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars — a  sum  which  has  firmly  established  this  admirably  practical  institution.  Another  half 
million  has  been  subscribed  towards  the  erection  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine — a  striking  attestation  of  the  donor's  deep  interest  in  religious  matters,  and  of  his  full 
agreement  with  the  views,  aims  and  purposes  of  his  friend.  Bishop  Potter,  in  planning  this  grand  archi- 
tectural pagan  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  the  advancement  of  religion  and  the  edification  and  up- 
lifting of  humanity.  An  active  member  and  regular  attendant  of  St.  George's  (Prot.  Epis.)  Church  in 
Stuyvesant  Square,  New  York  city,  he  has  nobly  sustained  its  work,  both  religious  and  educational, 
and  has  been  a  devoted  friend  of  its  many  charities.  The  grand  and  broadly  planned  Memorial 
Building  connected  with  this  church,  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
and  of  inestimable  value  in  the  work  of  the  parish — religious,  eleemosynary,  educational  and  social,  is 
another  marked  evidence  of  Mr.  Morgan's  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  intense  interest  in  well-doing, 
and  harmonious  and  helpful  relations  with  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  probably  within  bounds  to 
estimate  the  aggregate  of  his  additional  contributions  towards  the  support  of  churches,  hospitals, 
schools  and  other  institutions — several  of  them  being  in  Europe — at  another  million.  As  a  proof  it 
may  be  said  here  that  not  long  since  after  a  brief  interview  with  those  who  brought  the  matter  to  his 
notice,  he  subscribed  $100,000  towards  paying  off  the  mortgages  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  city.  The  expense  of  the  installation  of  electric  lighting  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London, — a  matter  of  five  thousand  pounds,  sterling,  was  defrayed  by  him  about  a  year  ago;  and 
in  the  list  of  subscriptions  to  the  fund  for  a  memorial  to  the  late  Queen  of  England,  his  name  and  that 
of  his  London  house,  are  down  for  £1,000  each.  Before  leaving  for  Europe  in  the  Spring  of  1901  he 
gave  $125,000  to  the  Palisades  Park  Commission,  towards  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  Pali- 
sades Park.  For  a  generation  or  more  no  public  call  for  funds  in  support  of  any  great  charitable 
movement  or  worthy  cause,  national  or  international,  has  failed  to  elicit  a  generous  response  from  this 
somewhat  gruff-spoken  financier,  but  amiable,  liberal,  and  kind-hearted  man.  It  is  common  report  that 
in  private  benefactions — mostly  never  heard  of — he  dispenses  a  very  large  sum  annually.  Mr.  Morgan 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  considerate  and  generous  employer.  His  temper  towards  workingmen 
was  exemplified  very  happily,  recently,  in  his  genial  reception  of  the  clerical  mouthpiece  of  the  coal 
miners,  through  whom  he  sent  kindly  assurances,  which  sufficed  to  avert  a  threatened  general  strike. 
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From  his  youth  up  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  interested  in  yachting,  and  in  1879  he  floated  his  first  craft, 
a  luxurious  iron  steam  yacht.  His  grim  sense  of  humor  was  evidenced  in  naming  this  vessel  "Corsair," 
and  adopting  as  his  ensign  a  red  flag  with  the  semi-barbaric  symbols,  "the  crescent  and  star,"  in 
jocular  allusion,  doubtless,  to  his  reputed  kinship  to  the  noted  buccaneer.  Sir  Henry  Morgan.  Corsair 
II.,  which  supplanted  this  craft  in  1891,  and  which  was  noted  as  the  most  symmetrical  example  of 
naval  architecture  in  America,  was  sold  to  the  U.  S.  Government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War ;  and  rechristened  Gloucester,  made  a  splendid  record  as  a  fighting  machine.  Chosen  Com- 
modore of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  Mr.  Morgan  floated  his  pennant  as  such  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  Corsair  III.,  his  present  yacht,  was  built.  This  craft,  one  of  the  swiftest  and  most  lux- 
uriously appointed  in  the  world,  has  a  tonnage  of  1,136,  and  a  length  over  all  of  three  hundred  and 
four  feet.  Through  Commodore  Morgan's  munificence,  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  possesses  the  finest 
home  of  any  yachting  organization  in  the  world.  His  public  spirit  and  national  pride  caused  him  to  build 
the  peerless  cup-defender,  Columbia,  which  defeated  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  Shamrock  in  the  interna- 
tional races  for  the  America's  cup  in  1899.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  of  American 
yachtsmen,  which  sifted  and  summarily  disposed  of  the  preposterous  charges  made  by  Lord  Dunraven 
at  tlie  previous  international  regatta.  Apart  from  business  and  sport,  religion  and  philanthropy,  Mr. 
Morgan  has  earned  a  lasting  place  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen  through  his  liberal  support  of 
science,  art  and  literature,  and  the  generous  assistance  he  has  given  towards  developing  American  col- 
lections and  museums.  His  gifts  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  city — 
whicii  include  tiie  "Bement  collection"  of  ten  tliousand  mineral  specimens  and  meteorites,  and  the 
famous  "Tiffany  exhibit  of  gems  and  pearls,"  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900 — cost  upwards  of 
half  a  million,  and  added  to  the  treasures  already  in  its  possession,  raise  its  position  among  the  mu- 
seums of  the  world  to  the  level  occupied  by  the  British  Museum,  heretofore,  by  common  consent,  re- 
garded as  rich  beyond  comparison  in  rare  specimens.  To  the  New  York  Public  Library  Mr.  Morgan 
has  recently  donated  the  "Ford  collection"  of  valuable  books  and  30,000  separate  pieces  of  manu- 
script. The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has  been  a  large  gainer  through  his  gifts  of  money  and  valu- 
able paintings.  Other  libraries,  museums  and  art  galleries  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere  owe  to  him 
a  number  of  their  treasures.  He  has  likewise  been  one  of  the  most  liberal  patrons  of  music  and  the 
opera.  His  possessions  in  the  way  of  horses  and  dogs  might  be  envied  by  a  king;  and  his  town  house 
in  Madison  Avenue,  and  country  seat — a  manor  on  the  Hudson — are,  either  of  them,  fit  habitations  for 
royalty.  His  private  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  curios,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  world.  Not  long  since  he  bought  for  $150,000  the  finest  private  library  in  London, 
peculiarly  rich  in  literary  treasures;  and  only  recently  he  paid  a  like  sum  in  the  same  city  for  the 
famous  stolen  Gainsborough  painting,  just  recovered.  Mr.  Morgan  is  no  ascetic.  Fond  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  he  uses  all  but  abuses  none.  Large  in  stature  as  in  heart,  he  carries  his  years  with  sur- 
prising elasticity,  and  appears  the  picture  of  health  and  aggressive  manhood.  Like  Napoleon  he  seems 
to  have  the  faculty  for  picking  out  leaders  of  men.  His  aids  and  allies  are  as  able  as  or  hardly  less 
so  than  himself — this  being,  in  some  measure,  doubtless,  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  success  in  achieve- 
ment. A  prominent  factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  active  in  its  affairs  in  many 
avenues,  he  is  a  member  of  all  the  leading  clubs  and  of  numerous  societies,  and  through  his  public 
spirit  and  philanthropy  has  earned  and  receives  the  esteem  of  every  class  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
has  been  twice  married,  and  has  several  children.  His  son,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  ably  represents 
him  in  the  London  banking-house.  Given  continued  health  and  strength,  much  of  ttie  wonderful  his- 
tory-making career  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  yet  to  be  chronicled.  At  this  writing  (May,  1901), 
his  activity  in  gigantic  financial  operations  continues  unabated ;  capital  in  fabulous  volume  is  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  his  masterly  genius  with  increasing  confidence  and  unerring  wisdom,  and  to- 
day his  fame  is  world-wide,  and  his  unparalleled  achievements  rank  him  as  the  foremost  financier  in 
the  world's  history. 
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HENRY    C.  POTTER. 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Codman  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York,  was  born  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  May  25,  1835.     He  was  educated  at  the 
Episcopal  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,   from  which  latter 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  1S57.     He  was  ordained   deacon   in   the  same  year,   and   called   to 
Christ  Church,  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  until  May,  1859. 
At  this  period  he  accepted  a  call  to  St.  John's  Church,  Troy,  New  York.     In  1862  he  was  called  to 
Christ  Church,  Cincinnati,  but  declined.     In  the  Spring  of  1863  he  was  tendered  the  presidency  of  Ken- 
yon  College,  Ohio,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  the  rectorship  of  St.   Paul's  Church,  Albany, 
both  of  which  invitations  he  declined.     In  May,  1866,  he  accepted  a  call  to  be  "Assistant  Minister  of 
Trinity  Church.  Boston,  on  the  Greene  Foundation";  there  he  remained  until  May,  1868,  when  he  be- 
came Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  thus  continued  until  January,   1884. 
In  1883  he  was  unanimously  elected  Assistant  Bishop  of  New  York  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Con- 
vention,  and   duly   consecrated   as   such   on   October  20,   1883,   in  Christ  Church,   Philadelphia — the 
scene,  that  year,  of  the  General   Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America.     The 
consecration  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  many  bishops,  clergy,  and  lay  delegates  then  in  con- 
vention; the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Bosworth  Smith,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  officiating, — the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Williams,  of  Connecticut,  preaching  the  sermon, — eleven  other  bishops  assisting;  besides  a  vast  con- 
course of  spectators  witnessing  the  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony.     These  are,  briefly,  the  salient 
chronological  facts  in  the  life  of  Henry  Codman  Potter,  possibly  the  most  distinguished  man  of  the 
American   Episcopate;    his    distinction    resting    less   upon    the    facts   of    his    chronology — embracing 
though  it  does,  the  indisputable  advantages  of  good  birth,  good  education,  and  church  preferment — 
than  upon  his  marked  ability  as  a  man  of  affairs ;  for,  whether  considered  officially  or  politically,  he  is 
beyond  question  a  born  leader  of  men.     Bishop  Potter  is  the  fifth  son  of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Pot- 
ter, D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  by  his  wife 
Maria,  daughter  of  Eliphalet  Nott,  for  fifty  years  President    of    Union    College,    Schenectady,    New 
York,  and  an  author  of  considerable  note.     On  the  paternal  side  the  Bishop's  family  is  of  English 
extraction,  and,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  of  Quaker  persuasion — notwithstanding  the  good  fighting 
blood  of  Israel  Ralph  Potter,  soldier  and  patriot.     Alonzo  Potter  was  the  seventh  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Joseph  Potter,  by  his  wife,  Ann  Knight,  whom  he  married  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  whither, 
with  his  brothers,  Sylvester  and  Thomas,  he  had  removed  from  Rhode  Island  in  1795.     In  the  Annals 
of  Rhode  Island  mention  is  made  of  one  John  Potter,  Clerk  of  the  General  Court  of  Rhode  Island  in 
1661,  and  of  Stephen  Potter,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1727.    In  the  early  history  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  we  have  the  first  of  the  name  in  America,  that  of  Robert  Potter,  who,  in  1630,  came 
from  Coventry,  England,  and  settled  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts.     This  Robert  Potter  was  imprisoned  at 
Boston  on  the  charge  of  non-conformity  to  the  religious  tenets  of  that  remote  period.     He  seems  to 
have  been  in  his  day,  as  his  many  distinguished  descendants  have  been  in  theirs,  a  man  of  "determi- 
nate quantity."     Mention  is  made  of  him  in  early  Colonial   history  as  opposing  the   declaration  of 
war  against  the  mother  country  as  put  forth  by  the  Massachusetts  authorities.     In  Rhode  Island,  to 
which  colony  he  removed  from  Massachusetts,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  sign  the  compact  partitioning 
the  town  of  Portsmouth  from  that  of  Newport,  in  April,  1639.     Slight  though  the  incursion  permis- 
sible into  the  history  of  the  forbears  of  the  distinguished  subject  under  consideration,  little  as  it  may 
disprove  the  assertion  that  family  annals  tend  to  prove,  that  there  are  but  three  generations  from  shirt- 
sleeves to  shirt-sleeves,  it  does  go  to  show  that,  whatever  the  garb  circumstances  may  compel  a  man  to 
don,  qualities  do  persist,  gathering  force  from  generation    to    generation.      Of    the    Bishop's    distin- 
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guislied  brothers,  the  most  noted  are  the  late  Gen.  Robert  Potter,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  who,  in 
the  Civil  War  served  with  marked  distinction  as  a  division  commander  under  Grant  in  the  Battles 
of  the  Wilderness  campaign,  and  won  from  General  Hancock  the  complimentary  mention  of  being 
"one  of  the  twelve  ablest  generals  in  the  army;"  and  another  brother,  prominently  identified  with  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  this  country,  for  many  years  president  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  New  York,  who  bore 
the  already  distinguished  name  of  Eliphalet  Nott.  Beloved  though  this  brother  v^'as,  marked  though  the 
impression  he  made  upon  the  times,  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  he  took  not  away  from  the  lustre  of 
the  name  which  recalls  his  most  gifted  personality.  In  this  brief  study  of  a  many-sided  and  brilliant 
career,  its  social  aspect,  though  presenting  a  most  attractive  field  to  a  biographer,  must  be  disposed  of 
in  few  words.  It  illustrates  aptly  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  pithy  saying,  that  "To  be  a  gentleman  is 
to  be  one  all  the  world  over,  and  in  every  relation  and  grade  of  society.  It  is  a  high  calling,  to  which 
a  man  must  first  be  born,  and  then  devote  himself  for  life."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Henry  Cod- 
man  Potter  was  not  only  born  to  this  high  estate,  but  that  he  has  fulfilled  its  obligations.  In  his  own 
city  of  New  York  he  is  as  well  known  and  as  well  loved  in  the  tenement-house  regions  of  Stanton 
Street  as  in  the  mansions  of  Fifth  and  Madison  avenues.  Bishop  Potter  succeeded  immediately  upon 
his  consecration  to  the  full  duties  of  the  head  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  to  the  full  bishopric  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  aged  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  which  occurred  Feb.  22,  1887.  As  prelate,  Bishop 
Potter  could  not  make  himself  more  beloved  than  he  had  made  himself  as  priest.  To  the  clergy  under 
his  jurisdiction  he  is  at  once  authority  and  inspiration,  and  under  his  administration  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  conduct  of  church  affairs  has  been  upon  those  lines  of  dignity  and  beauty,  which,  when  seen 
in  older  countries  than  ours,  we  attribute  to  their  richer  heritage  of  tradition.  In  selecting  a  man  for 
the  exalted  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  the  traditions  of  that  country  demand  that  the  future 
incumbent  of  the  woolsack  shall  first  be  a  gentleman,  and  if  happily  he  sliall  also  be  found  to  know 
something  of  law,  so  much  the  better.  So  with  Bishop  Potter  and  his  clergy.  His  first  desire  for 
them  would  seem  to  be  that  they  shall,  first  and  above  all,  be  gentlemen ;  and,  if  they  can  also  be  sound 
in  theology,  so  much  the  better.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  when,  some  of  his  gentlemen  have  accused 
other  gentlemen  of  the  cloth  of  heresies  and  schisms,  all,  accusers  and  accused,  have  found  their  Bishop 
a  wise  and  lenient  judge;  his  policy  being,  apparently,  to  let  men  of  the  right  stamp  interpret  things 
by  their  inner  light — a  course  which  tends,  without  doubt,  to  the  preservation  of  soiue  power  of  orig- 
inal thinking  within  the  confines  of  the  Church.  The  Diocese  over  which  Bishop  Potter  presides  with 
such  exemplary  and  unfaltering  energy,  is,  in  point  of  population  and  resources,  the  largest  in  Amer- 
ica. Numerically,  it  reaches  something  over  2,000,000,  including  within  its  boundaries  239  parishes 
and  missions.  391  clergy,  72,000  communicants,  4-1,000  Sunday-school  children,  and  4,000  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  The  annual  contributions  of  the  Diocese,  including  legacies,  are  said  to  reach  up- 
ward of  $4,000,000.  The  pmxhase  of  the  great  property  on  Morningside  lieights.  New  York  City, 
upon  which  there  is,  in  process  of  erection,  a  Cathedral  as  noble  in  its  lines  as  it  is  commanding  in 
site;  the  raising  of  funds  sufficient  for  the  great  enterprise,  and  the  manifold  wise  and  judicious 
labors  put  forth  in  behalf  of  this  stupendous  work, — all  testify  to  the  Bishop's  ability  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  affairs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York,  which,  under  his  administration, 
has  enjoyed  prosperity  without  parallel  in  any  other  diocese.  Politically,  Bishop  Potter  takes  high 
rank  as  a  brilliant  and  forceful  speaker,  not  only  upon  subjects  that  appeal  to  thinking  men,  but  upon 
the  more  general  questions  of  social  and  political  well-being  that  move  all  men.  Education,  from 
its  widest  economic  outlook;  philanthropy  of  an  eminently  practical  kind;  the  many-sided  labor  ques- 
tion; civics;  the  policy  of  the  LInitcd  States  Government,  particularly  in  the  recent  Filipino  muddle, — 
are  a  few  of  the  matters  of  public  interest  handlerl  Ijy  the  Bishop  with  energy,  with  intelligence,  and 
without  fear  or  favor.  In  a  sketch  of  this  nature,  it  is  possible  to  touch  only  hastily  upon  the  many 
channels  through  which  the  forces  of  Bishop  Potter's  many-sided  mind  have  made  themselves  felt. 
His  first  official  act,  on  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric,  may  be  said  to  have  sounded  the  keynote  of  its 
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peculiar  quality.  This  was  to  administer  in  the  Almshouse,  the  rites  of  baptism  and  of  confirmation 
to  those  of  the  inmates  who  desired  them,  and  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  with  those  who  would 
receive  it  with  him.  In  the  service  of  mankind,  Bishop  Potter  has  always  strongly  denounced  vulgar 
ostentation; — ever  pleading  for  the  restoration  of  a  republic  along  the  lines  of  earlier  simplicity  and 
common  sense.  In  his  "Man  and  the  Machine,"  and  in  his  answer  to  the  flurry  of  criticism  it  elicited, 
he  has  grasped  and  forcibly  illustrated  a  truth  of  deep  economic  import.  In  that  letter,  full  of  hu- 
mane sentiments  and  sound  thought,  he  answers  for  all  time  the  complacent  and  sordid  capitalist 
who  would  have  us  note  "the  constant  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man — his  short- 
ened hours  of  toil,  his  better  wage,  his  comparatively  easy  command  of  the  necessities,  the  com- 
forts, even  the  luxuries  of  life."  With  characteristic  energy  and  incisiveness  he  has  pointed  out  that 
the  atrophy  of  a  man's  faculties,  his  pent-up  power  of  doing  and  being,  are  forces  our  civilization 
must  reckon  with,  notwithstanding  its  debt  to  machinery.  His  utterances  upon  civic  corruption,  as 
illustrated  in  the  Police  Department  of  New  York  City;  his  fearless  denunciation  of  it,  at  a  mass-meeting 
held  for  the  purpose,  and  the  arraignment  of  Chief  Devery, — are  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  To  the 
Bishop's  initiative  the  existence  of  the  famous  Anti-Vice  Committee  is  due;  and,  although  he  formally 
withdrew  on  its  formation  from  active  participation  in  the  campaign  against  vice,  salutary  results,  not 
only  in  the  Police  Department,  but  in  all  departments  of  the  public  life  of  the  Metropolis,  should 
follow  the  Committee's  efforts.  As  a  man  of  letters,  Bishop  Potter  has  attained  more  than  ordinary 
distinction — being  the  author  of  several  books,  among  which  the  essays  entitled  "The  Scholar  and  the 
State"  is,  perhaps,  the  leading  one.  Others  are  "Thirty  Years  Reviewed;"  "The  Church  and  Her 
Children;"  "Religion  in  Action;"  "Our  Brothers'  Blood;"  "The  Religion  for  To-Day;"  "Sister- 
hoods and  Deaconesses;"  "Essay  on  Religious  Orders;"  "Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and 
Their  Work;"  "Sermons  on  the  City;"  "Waymarks;"  "The  Building  and  the  Builder;"  "The  Gates 
of  the  East,"  besides  fugitive  addresses,  special  sermons,  and  short  contributions  on  public  questions. 
In  his  shorter  published  contributions  on  questions  of  public  policy,  notably  in  an  incisive  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  Harper's  IVcckly  on  the  inconsistency  and  double  dealing  of  the  Government  on  the  Philip- 
pine question,  the  Bishop  has,  without  sacrificing  his  natural  fluency,  expressed  his  thought  with  such 
clearness,  such  force,  such  precision,  as  always  elicits  the  admiration  of  the  student  of  English  style, — 
remarkable  not  only  for  style,  but  for  keenness  of  sarcasm  and  invective  as  well.  As  a  man  whom 
the  nations  delight  to  honor.  Bishop  Potter  has  been  the  recipient  of  various  honors.  During  the 
month  of  May,  1897,  he  was  "Select  Preacher"  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  receiving 
his  appointment  to  that  office  from  the  authorities  of  that  famous  institution  of  learning.  None  but 
clergymen  who  are  holders  of  high  degrees  are  ever  appointed  to  the  office  of  "Select  Preacher" ;  and 
the  list  of  those  holding  it  previous  to  Bishop  Potter's  appointment  includes  the  most  eminent  men 
among  the  English  clergy.  Bishop  Potter  is  one  of  the  three  American  clergy  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Oxford  University,  England.  Among  the  institutions  of  learning  in  his 
own  country  that  have  conferred  their  honorary  degrees  upon  him  are:  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  that  of  D.  D.,  on  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric, — which  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  reverent  affection  he  had  inspired  during  his  ministry  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston, — 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  those  of  A.  M.  and  D.  D. ;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  that 
of  LL.D. ;  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  that  of  D.  C.  L.  He  was  chosen  by  the  American 
Episcopate  to  give  the  history  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Church  in  America,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  its  pioneer  Bishops  Scabury,  White,  and  Proovoost,  which  took  place  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace,  London,  on  May  4,  1887.  In  1889  he  preached  the  Centennial  Sermon  in 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York  City,  President  Harrison  and  ex-Presidents  Hayes  and  Cleveland  being 
among  his  hearers.  According  to  the  press  notices  of  that  period,  his  sermon  was  a  masterly  plea  for 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson — a  scathing  arraignment,  in  short,  of 
the  vulgar  ostentation  that  had  obtained  in  its  stead.     No  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  man  so  beloved  as 
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Bishop  Potter  is,  can  be  concluded  without  touching  upon  his  domestic  relations,  which  are  of  the 
most  singular  tenderness  and  beauty.  Bishop  Potter  was  married,  in  October,  1S57,  to  Miss  Eliza 
R.  Jacobs,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  O.  Jacobs,  Esq.,  of  Spring  Grove,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  by 
whom  he  has  a  family  of  five  daughters,  and  one  son,  stiil  a  youth.  The  daughters,  as  befits  their 
parentage,  are  women  of  mark,  and  tliat  wholly  independent  of  social  position.  One  of  them,  espe- 
cially interested  in  improving  the  condition  of  working  women,  has,  in  organizing  vast  numbers  of  them 
into  clubs  for  self-improvement,  displayed  exceptional  energy,  efficiency,  and  tact.  Occasionally  at 
mid-summer  the  Bishop's  flag  flies  from  its  pinion  above  the  study  he  has  built  in  the  heart  of  the 
Adirondacks,  where  his  family  is  known  and  beloved  for  their  good  works  among  people  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  centres  of  civilization  that  they  have  well-nigh  forgotten  their  share  in  it.  Here, 
too,  the  Bishop  is  beloved,  and,  while  seeking  surcease  from  the  pain  and  stress  of  life,  finds,  as  befits 
the  "People's  Bishop,"  but  another  point  of  contact  with  human  need. 


MICHAEL    I.    PITPIN. 

Michael  Idvorsky  Pupin,  Ph.D.,  a  leading  American  scientist,  Professor  of  Electro-Me- 
chanics in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  and  world-famous  as  the  inventor  of  long  distance 
ocean  and  air-line  telephony,  is  a  striking  refutation  of  the  claim  so  frequently  made  that  the  in- 
tellectual and  material  advancement  of  the  United  States  is  the  work  of  Anglo-Saxon  brains  and 
energy.  A  resident  of  New  York  since  his  fifteenth  year  and  a  citizen  thereof  since  coming  of  age, 
Professor  Pupin  is  by  education,  affiliations  and  interests  an  American,  and  the  distinguished  position 
he  holds  in  the  great  University  of  the  chief  city  of  his  country  and  his  conspicuous  place  in  the  scien- 
tific world  have  been  won  under  American  institutions  and  environments.  His  splendid  physique, 
superior  mental  endowment — genius  it  may  be  called — ambition  and  tenacity  of  purpose  are  all, 
however,  drawn  from  a  distant  and  alien  people.  Born,  October  4th,  1858,  in  the  little  village  of 
Idvor,  lying  in  the  former  Military  Frontier  of  the  Banat,— a  fertile  and  populous  region  of  Southern 
Hungary,  practically  encircled  by  the  rivers  Danube,  Theiss  and  Maros,  and  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Austro-Hungary  for  several  hundred  years,— he  springs  from  the  old  Serb  race,  and  the  history  of 
his  family  runs  back  through  centuries  of  bloody  warfare  between  the  followers  of  the  Cross  and 
those  of  the  Crescent  in  the  picturesque  and  historic  border-land  where  Christian  civilization  and  Mo- 
hammedan barbarism  wage  unceasing  struggle.  Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after 
Buda  had  been  taken  from  the  Turks  by  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  these  troublesome  foes  driven  out  of 
most  of  the  provinces  and  towns  of  Hungary,  where  they  had  been  settled  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  Leopold  L,  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  invited  the  Serbs  to  cross  into  his  do- 
minions, proffering  grants  of  land,  self-government  and  other  substantial  privileges  in  return  for 
allegiance  and  military  service  in  defence  of  his  imperilled  frontier.  In  1691  thirty-six  thousand 
zadrugas  or  communities  of  Servian  families— a  total  of  nearly  half  a  million  persons— followed  the 
revered  Patriarch  Arsenius  Chernoyevich  across  the  border  and  were  assigned  to  a  territory  stretching 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Iron  Gate  on  the  Danube,  where  their  descendants  still  remain,  their  num- 
bers swelled  by  further  immigration  in  1738  and  1788.  A  hardy  and  manly  race,  these  Serbs  flourished 
in  their  new  home,  and,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  government  to  Magyarize  them,  have 
clung  steadfastly  to  the  language  and  faith  of  their  fathers,  remaining  to  this  day  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Ortiiodox  Church,  and  practically  a  self-governing  people.  From  the  males,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty  years,  of  five  hundred  of  the  very  best  of  these  zadrugas,  were  created  and  recruited 
fourteen  regiments  of  what  were  and  still  are  known  as  "military  frontiersmen."  This  Scrliian  con- 
tmgent  proved  the  very  best  in  the  Austrian  service  and  won  high  distinction  in  all  the  campaigns  of 
the  Empire,   furnishing  not  only  courageous  fighting-men,  but  also  capable  general  officers  and  even 
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Field  Marshals.     The  officers  from  this  district  were  noted   in  Vienna   for  their   imposing  physique 
and  good  looks,  physical  qualities  which  distinguished  also  its  whole  Serbian  population  and  which 
were  the  natural  result  of  independence  of  character  and  open-air  life.     In  the  wars  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Napoleon  I.,  and  with  Italy,  these  Serbs  were  conspicuous  for  their  bravery  and  loyalty. 
During  the  general  revolutionary  uprising  in  1848  the  greater  part  of  these  Serbian  military  frontiers- 
men were  in  Italy  defending  the  Austrian  provinces.     Those  at  home  continued  loyal  to  their  Em- 
peror and  Commander-in-Chief,  and  defended  their  territory  against  the  Hungarians.    It  is  from  these 
military  Serbs,  domiciled  in  Hungary,  that  Michael  I.  Pupin  derives  descent.     His  grandfather,  fight- 
ing under  the  Austrian  standard  in  the  wars  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  was  decorated  by  his  Emperor 
for  long  service  and  bravery  in  the  field;  and  his  "Cross"  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  heirlooms  of 
his  distinguished  American  grandson.     The  latter's  parents  were  Constantine  and  Olympiada  Ale.xich 
Pupin.     Of  their  fourteen  or  fifteen  children  he  was  the  last  but  one.    Two  of  his  sisters  are  still  liv- 
ing in  the  old  home.     A  third  died  recently,  after  marriage.     Michael  was  intended  for  the  army  and 
his  early  education  was  designed  to  fit  him  for  his  military  duties.     Even  as  a  boy  he  was  noted  for 
his  physique  and  intelligence,  which  won  him  the  captaincy  of  his  company  of  schoolfellows,   and 
elicited  the  remark:    "What    splendid    food    for    powder!"     from   the   observing   old   military   com- 
mander of  the  district,  on  one  of  his  visits  of  inspection.     After  passing  through  the  military  school 
the  lad  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  Prague  in  Bohemia  and  there  placed  in  a  German  school  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.     In  this  lively  and  cultured  capital  the  lad  got  his  first  larger  outlook;  and  a  desire 
for  a  better  vocation,  than  that  foreshadowed  by  the  old  officer  mentioned,  caused  him  to  determine 
upon  a  change  of  base  at  all  events.     America  seemed  to  him  the  land  holding  the  most  seductive 
possibilities;  and,  ignorant  of  which  section  or  country  in  it  he  preferred,  he  quietly  set  out  for  it 
one  day,  leaving  Prague  in  company  with  a  fellow-student,  the  two  journeying  with  despatch  to  Ham- 
burg, where,  fortunately  it  would  seem,  Michael  took  passage  for  New  York.     When  he  arri\ed  in 
the  American  metropolis  on  March  26th,   1874,  he  was  but  midway  in  his  sixteenth  year.     With  no 
means  at  his  command — not  daring  to  communicate  with  his  home  for  fear  of  recall — ignorant  of 
the  language,  and  unacquainted  with  a  single  soul,  he  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase,  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.     And  in  these  conditions  the  traits  inherited  from  his  mititary  ancestors  served  him 
in  good  stead.     At  whatever  honest  employment  lie  could  find,  he  earned  his  living,  and  at  night 
school  he  speedily  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  English.     A  sojourn  on  a  farm  for  a  time  gave 
him  steady  employment  and   reasonable  compensation;  and  he  was  finally  in  condition  to  entertain 
the   idea  of  a  college  training.     At   Cooper  Union,   New  York  City — the  beneficent   foundation  of 
the  wise  and  large-hearted  Peter  Cooper — he  entefed  upon  a  course  of  scientific  study  and  also  took 
up  the  classics.     His  special  aptitude  was  in  mathe-matics — which  had  been  his  forte  from  his  earliest 
school-days— but  he  developed  a  strong  taste  for  physics;  and  gifted  with  a  marvellous  memory,  he 
made  great  progress  in  the  natural  sciences  and  readily  conquered  the  intricacies  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
In   1879  he  was  ready  to  enter  college;  and,   selecting  "Columbia,"   passed  the  examination  with 
eclat.     Surprised  at  his  proficiency  in  the  classics  one  of  the  examiners  remarked  to  him  that  he  had 
wasted  his  time  in  devoting  so  much  of  it  to  these  accessories,  but  not  essentials  of  the  higher  culture. 
As  an  undergraduate  young  Pupin  was  almost  as  great  a  surprise  to  his  classmates  as  he  had  been 
to  the  examiner.     Pie  mastered  every  branch  in  which  his  studies  were  pursued,  taking  a  leading  place 
at  once  among  the  students;  and  at    the  final  examinations  in  1883  passed  with  highest  honors,  gradu- 
ating at  the  top  of  his  class  and  winning  all  the  prizes  in  mathematics  and  mechanics,  including  the 
John  Tyndall  fellowship  in  science,  v.hich  enabled  him  to  study  abroad  for  the  following  two  or  three 
years.     Soon  after  graduation  he  went  to  England  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Sub- 
sequently he  entered  the  University  of  Berlin  and     studied  under   and  worked   in   the   laboratory  of 
Professor  von  Helmholz.     He  was  particularly  interested  in  mathematics  and  physics  and  especially 
in  the  mathematical  theory  of  heat  and  physical  chemistry.    His  graduating  thesis  on  "Osmotic  Pres- 
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sure  and  Its  Relation  to  Free  Energy" — a  mathematical   investigation  extremely  well   received — won 
for  him,  at  Berlin,  the  Doctorate  in  Philosophy  with  honors.    While  abroad,  in  1888,  Mr.  Pupin  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Sarah  Katherine  Agate,  an  accomplished  young   American   widow,   sister   of   a   class-mate, 
daughter  of  David  Jackson,  of  New  York,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Valentine  Williams,  a 
famous  New  York  physician.     A  daughter  born  to  this  marriage  the  following  year,  was  christened 
in  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  in  Berlin  by  the  picturesque  name  of  Varvara   Ivanka.      In    1889   Dr. 
Pupin  was  called  to  Columbia  University  and  appointed  Instructor  in  Mathematical  Physics  in  the 
School  of  Electrical  Engineering,  and  there  he  taught  theoretical  electricity.     He  was  promoted  in 
1892  to  the  Adjunct  Professorship  of  Mechanics;  and  in   1901   was  made  full   Professor  of   Electro- 
Mechanics — the  only  professorship  of  this  kind  in  the  world,  and  specially  devised  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  to  place  Dr.  Pupin  at  the  head  of  a  science  he  had  created  by  his  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  ordinary  laws  of  mechanics  to  electrical  phenomena.     Unlike  many  who,  having  mastered 
the  ordinary  curriculum,  repose  with  seeming  satisfaction  during  the  remainder  of  their  days  upon  the 
rewards  and  honors  thus  attained.  Professor  Pupin  has  permitted  himself  no  rest  in  his  favorite  field 
of  study,   rightly  regarding  the   signal   recognition  of  his  early  labors  as  a  spur  to  further  endeavor 
and  possible  achievement.     Possessed  of  what  he  himself  has  happily  styled  the  three  essentials  of 
success,  viz.,   "talent,  ambition  and  constitution,"  he  has  found  increasing  joy  in  his  tasks  and  has 
fairly  revelled  in  what  is  popularly  set  down  as  the  dryest  department  of  science — his  beloved  mathe- 
matics.    A  profound  thinker  as  well  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  he  comes  forward  at  the  dawn  of 
the  new  century  as  the  exponent  of  a  new  gospel  in  scientific  research — a  gospel  which  relegates  to 
the  past  blind  experiment  and  declares  for  substantial   scientific  attainment  as  a  preliminary  to   the 
rational  study  of  great  problems.     Proceeding  from  mathematics  to  physics  and  employing  them  con- 
jointly in  experimental  research,  Dr.   Pupin,  some  seven  years  ago,  extended  his  theory  of  sound- 
wave transmission  over  non-uniform  cords  to  electrical  wave  transmission  over  non-uniform  conduct- 
ors, including,  of  course,  long  distance  air-lines  and  submarine  cables.    Coincident  with  assuming  his 
teaching  function  at  Columbia  University,  and  as  a  sort  of  scholarly  relaxation,  he  set  about  testing 
his  theory.     Among  his  so-called  compeers  there  were  few  who  could  follow  him  into  the  high  realm 
of  mathematics  where  proof  was  obtainable;  and  among  practical   scientists  there  were  not   wanting 
scoffers  who  derided  the  idea  that  his  theory  could  be  evidenced  in  practice.     Nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, he  undertook  the  proof,  working  in  a  special  laboratory  set  apart  for  his  use  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Building  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science,  Columbia  University,  his  assistants  being  several  bright 
University  graduates  permeated  by  his  enthusiasm  and  scholarly  confidence.    In  this  laboratory,  after 
six  years  of  labor,  one  of  the  most  profound  problems,  at  the  close  of  a  century  of  wonderful  progress 
in  electricity,  was  solved,  and  the  name  of  Pupin  took  its  place  on  the  scroll  of  fame  beside  those  of 
Franklin,  Morse,  Edison,  Bell  and  Grey.     Dr.  Pupin  had  discovered  a  new  principle;  and  in  ocean 
telephony  had  put  a  new  girdle  about  the  earth.    The  scientists  of  the  world  were  amazed,  congratula- 
tions poured  in  from  all  cjuarters,  and  henceforth  a  new  standard  was  set  up  for  experimental  re- 
search.    So  practical  has  the  most  interested  corporation  in  existence — The   Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany— found  the  tests,  which  have  cost  a  small  fortune  to  bring  to  perfection  over  an  artificial  line 
three  hundred  miles  in  length,  that  it  has  already  offered  Dr.  Pupin  a  princely  fortune  for  his  inven- 
tion and  a  princely  revenue  yearly  during  the  life  of  the  patent.     Dr.   Pupin   has  demonstrated   the 
paramountcy  of  pure  science.     His  method  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  astronomical  calculations  of 
Adams  and  Le  Verrier,  who,  watching  the  perturbations  of  Uranus,  by  an  intricate  mathematical  demon- 
stration, came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  unknown   planet  was   influencing  both   Uranus  and   Jupiter, 
and  upon  directing  the  telescope  to  the  proper  point  in  the  heavens  there  was  announced  to  the  world 
the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  of  our  system — Neptune.     Dr.  Pupin's  massive  head  and  grave  counte- 
nance show  at  a  glance  the  depth  and  strength  of  his  intellect   and   character.      His   intellectuality   is 
matched  and  sustained  by  his  stalwart  physique.     Of  a  hardy  and  military  race  and  family  he  brings 
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to  the  solution  of  profound  scientific  problems  the  earnestness,  determination  and  tenacity  of  the  suc- 
cessful soldier.  But  along  with  these  martial  traits  there  is  a  direct  simplicity  in  the  man  which  is 
winning,  and  a  gentleness  of  demeanor  and  modesty  of  assertion  which  beget  more  than  admiration 
for  his  great  attainments.  Almost  needless  to  say  he  is  beloved  by  the  students  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  under  his  tutelage.  Nothing  could  be  more  naive  than  the  unaffected  explanation 
Professor  Pupin  gives  of  his  great  discovery.  Speaking  of  it  recently  by  request  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  New  York  Alumni  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  he  said  :  "The  chief  difficulty 
in  telegraphing  or  telephoning  to  great  distances  has  always  been  in  getting  a  conducting  medium  of 
sufficient  magnetic  density.  I  solved  the  problem  by  attaching  to  my  conductors  induction  coils, 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  For  land  work  the  coils  are  placed 
at  greater  distances  from  each  other  than  for  submarine  work.  If  one  were  telegraphing  across  the 
ocean,  the  coils  might  be  placed,  say,  at  distances  of  one-eighth  of  a  mile  apart.  Of  course  the  system 
is  a  high  tension  and  small  current  system.  All  long-distance  transmission  should  be  that.  You  will 
see  from  what  I  have  said  that,  in  spite  of  what  is  announced  in  the  'yellow  journals,'  this  is  a  very 
simple  invention."  Notwithstanding  this  last  assertion,  however,  it  is  a  fact  that  his  theory  is  so  ab- 
struse as  to  be  comprehended  only  by  men  of  the  most  highly  trained  intellects;  and  the  so-called  "yel- 
low journals"  are  well  within  the  mark  in  ascribing  to  this  devoted  and  unassuming  student  of  science 
the  possession  of  a  high  order  of  genius.  Professsor  Pupin  has  contributed  many  papers  and  essays 
to  contemporaneous  scientific  literature.  Chief  among  these  are  the  following:  "Electrical  Dis- 
charges through  Poor  Vacua  and  on  Coronoidal  Discharges,"  Amer.  Journal  of  Science,  1892 ;  "Low 
Frequency  Electrical  Resonance,"  Amer.  Journal  of  Science,  1893;  "Resonance  Analysis  of  Attenu- 
ating Currents,"  Transactions  of  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers;  "Propagation  of  Long 
Electrical  Waves,"  Transactions  of  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  1899;  "Wave-Propa- 
gation Over  Non-Uniform  Electrical  Conductors,"  Transactions  of  the  Amer.  Mathematical  Society, 
1900;  "Wave-Transmission  Over  Non-Uniform  Cables  and  Long-Distance  Air  Lines,"  Transactions 
of  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  1900.  Dr.  Pupin  is  Past  President  of  the  New  York 
Electrical  Society;  Past  Vice-President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  American  Mathematical  Society,  American  Physical  So- 
ciety, and  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  linguistic  attainments  embrace  proficiency  in 
English,  German,  French  and  several  Slavonic  languages.  His  devotion  to  science  has  not  de- 
stroyed his  social  instincts  in  any  degree,  and  he  is  a  member  of  several  leading  clubs,  among  them 
the  Lawyers'  and  University.  He  was  selected  by  President  Low  as  the  representative  of  Columbia 
University  at  the  celebration  of  the  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  in  June,  1901. 
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EVERE^rr    FRAZAR. 

Hon.  Everett  Frazar,  the  first  President  of  the  American  Asiatic  Association,  Consul-Gen- 
eral  in  the  United  States  for  the  Kingdom  of  Korea  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  and  of  international 
reputation  as  founder  and  resident  partner  in  New  York  City  of  the  widely-known  commercial  houses 
of  Frazar  &  Co.  of  China,  and  Frazar  &  Co.  of  Japan,  was  horn  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  October 
4,  1834,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  January  3d,  1901.  Mr.  Frazar  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Gilbert  de  Fraser,  who  flourished  early  in  the  twelfth  century  during  the  reign  of  Alexander 
I.  of  Scotland.  The  original  designation  of  the  family  occurs  in  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey  and  estab- 
lishes the  advent  of  its  founder  under  the  standard  of  William  the  Conqueror.  From  East  Lothian — 
their  earliest  dwelling-place  in  Scotland— the  Erasers  went  to  Tweedale  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  and  subsequently  into  the  shires  of  Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  Oliver  Fraser  Lovatt,  the  chief 
of  the  clan,  giving  his  name  to  Oliver  Castle,  which  in  after  times  was  their  principal  feudal  hold. 
The  American  brancli  of  the  family  was  founded  by  Captain  Thomas  Frazar.  This  ancestor  of  Mr. 
Frazar,  born  in  Scotland  about  1720,  settled  as  a  young  man  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts.  The  town 
records  give  his  name  as  Frasher — a  phonetic  spelling,  as  was  common  in  those  days — but  on  his  tomb- 
stone it  is  spelled  Frazier.  His  descendants  adopted  the  Scotch  spelling  of  Frazar.  Mr.  Frazar  was 
descended  also  from  Priscilla  Alden.  His  ancestor,  mentioned  above,  married  Rebecca  Alden,  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  Alden,  who  was  a  son  of  David  and  grandson  of  John  Alden,  who,  as 
the  proxy  for  Myles  Standish,  in  the  courtship  made  famous  by  Longfellow,  proposed  to  Priscilla  and 
was  asked:  "Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?"  Captain  Thomas  Frazar  was  presumably 
a  sea  captain,  and  his  descendants,  during  the  century  and  a  half  that  has  elapsed  since  his  arrival  at 
Duxbury,  have  never  lost  their  love  for  commerce  and  the  ocean.  Captain  Samuel  Alden  Frazar, 
grandfather  of  Everett,  was  a  prominent  ship  builder  and  ship  owner  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution; 
and  his  son  George,  the  father  of  Everett,  who  was  born  in  Duxbury  in  1801  and  died  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  in  1887,  not  only  built  ships,  but  engaged  extensively  in  foreign  trade,  spending  some  eight 
years  or  so  in  China  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  George  Frazar's  wife^the  mother  of 
Everett — was  Ann  Little,  a  native  of  Pembroke,  Mass.  Everett  Frazar  was  given  excellent  advan- 
tages in  his  youth.  After  a  substantial  training  under  competent  private  tutors,  he  finished  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Channcey  Hall  School  in  Boston  in  1851.  The  traditions  and  associations  amid  which 
he  was  reared  determined  his  vocation;  and  he  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  schoolroom  than  he  began  to 
prepare  for  it  by  serving  for  several  years  as  an  apprentice  or  junior  clerk  with  the  firm  of  Enoch  Train 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  proprietors  of  the  Boston  and  Liverpool  line  of  packets.  In  1858  he  entered  upon 
an  independent  business  career.  Sailing  from  Boston  in  April  of  that  year  in  the  bark  "Maryland" 
he  arrived  in  Shanghai,  China,  in  October  following,  after  a  voyage  of  one  himdred  and  eighty-four 
days.  At  this  time  he  was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  possessed  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  perfect 
health,  great  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  a  thorough  business  training,  all  of  which  qualities  soon 
made  themselves  felt  in  a  field  where  so  many  Americans  had  already  achieved  success.  He  soon 
founded  the  house  of  Frazar  &  Co.,  of  Shanghai.  A  branch  of  the  firm  was  established  in  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  in  i860,  and  another  in  Hong  Kong  in  1875.  The  firm  had  conducted  a  large  business  in 
petroleum,  both  in  China  and  Japan,  up  to  1878,  when  still  another  branch  house  was  established 
in  Yokohama,  Japan,  with  the  same  firm  name,  Frazar  &  Co.  under  the  charge  of  its  present  resi- 
dent partner,  Mr.  John  Lindsley,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  first  entered  the  house  in  Shanghai  in  1867, 
having  just  then  graduated  from  Harvard  College.  Frazar  &  Co.  have  for  many  years  done  an  exten- 
sive business  in  teas,  silks,  straw  braid,  cotton  goods  and  petroleum  and  they  are  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining old-established  American  houses  in  active  business  in  the  Orient.    The  business  of  the  Yoko- 
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hama  branch  increased  so  rapidly  m  importance  that  it  became  and  is  now  llie  headquarters  of  the 
firm.     In  1872  Mr.  Frazar  returned  to  America  and  assumed  personal  charge  of  the  New  York  branch 
as  resident  member;  and,  except  for  an  occasional  visit,  he  never  returned  to  the  East.     He  did  not, 
however,  in  any  way  relax  his  interest  or  energy,  but  continued  his  active  business  life  until  his  final 
illness,  giving  his  personal  attention  to  all  the  details  of  a  business  which  had  gradually  changed  from 
the  importation  of  silks  and  teas  into  America  to  the  exportation  of  electric  light  plants,  locomotives, 
and  all  sort  of  American  machinery,  to  Japan.     In  March,   1883,  while  on  his  third  trip  East,  Mr. 
Frazar  had  as  a  fellow  passenger  on  board  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  "City  of  Peking,"  from  San 
Francisco  to  Yokohama,  General  Lucius  H.  Foote,  the  first  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Korea. 
Through  the  mutual  friendship  established  and  upon  the  recommendation  conveyed  to  His  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Korea,  by  General  Foote,  seconded  by  the  warm  approval  of  His  Excellency,  Prince  Min- 
Yong  Ik"^  the  Korean  Ambassador  to  the  United  Stales,  in  September,  1883,  who  brought  introductory 
letters  from  General  Foote,  Mr.  Frazar  was  appointed  by  His  Majesty,  the  King,  Consul  General  for 
Korea  in  the  United  States,  the  exequatur  issued  by  President  Arthur,  bearing  date  Washington,  April 
3d,  1884.     In  January,  1888,  Mr.  Frazar  had  the  honor  of  presenting  the  new  Korean  Minister,  Pak 
Chung  Yang  and  his  suite,  to  President  Cleveland  and  Secretary  of  State  Bayard.     Since  that  tjme 
Mr.  Frazar  has  made  an  extended  trip  to  China,  Japan  and  Korea  on  business  connected  with  his  firm 
as  well  as  to  report  to  the  King  of  Korea  upon  various  matters.     His  last  foreign  trip  was  to  Italy 
about  two  years  previous  to  his  demise.    In  September,  18S8,  he  received  from  His  Majesty,  the  Korean 
King,  special  marks  of  appreciation  and  recognition  for  services  rendered  to  Korea,  accompanied  by 
gokrand  jade  decorations;  and  by  royal  decree,  the  honorary  title  of  Ka  Sun  Tai  Poo,  or  Korean  noble- 
man of  the  second  rank.     In   1886  Mr.  Frazar  concluded    arrangements    with    Mr.    Van    Home— 
latterly  Sir  William  Van   Home,— President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  for  the  opening  up  of 
the  nev/  Canadian  Pacific  route  with  China  and  Japan  under  the  management  of  Frazar  &  Co.,  Yoko- 
hama and  Shanghai,  which,  with  its  prospective  large   Imperial   and   Dominion   Government   annual 
mail  subsidies  (now  fixed  at  f 60,000  per  annum),  showed  good  inducements  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Oriental  trade  with  Canada  and  the  United  States,  via  Vancouver,  B.  C.     It  is  notable 
tl-iat  during  the  season  of  1885-1886  Frazar  &  Co.  loaded  eight  sailing  ships  with  about  three  hundred 
thousand  packages  of  teas,  silks,  rice,  curios,  etc.,  etc.,  from  Japan  to  Vancouver  and  eastern  points, 
over  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  its  connections.     With  the  advent  of  the  first  of  the  season's  teas  in 
Japan  (May,  1886,)  steamers  were  substituted  for  sailing  vessels,  and  the  three  Cunarders,  "Abys- 
sinia," "Parthia"  and  "Batavia,"  were  run  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  route,  under  the  title  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamship  Company,  making  monthly  trips  between  Hong  Kong,  Hiogo,  Yokohama  and 
Vancouver.     Within  three  years  nine  steamers  v.'ere  plying  this  route,  leaving  about  every  twelve  days, 
and  calling  at  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Foochow  and  Shanghai   in  addition   to   the  Japanese  ports.      Just 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  by  Congress  these  steamers  carried  full  com- 
plements of  Chinese  passengers  and  cargo  from  Hong  Kong,  via  Vancouver  to  San  Francisco.     This 
route  continues  to  remain  popular  with  both  American  and  Canadian  mercliants,  since  it  enables  them 
to  avail  of  either  the  Canadian  or  United  States  markets  at  their  option.    When  the  great  manufactur- 
ino-  corporations  of  America  reached  out  into  Asia  with  their  productions,  Frazar  &  Co.  received  their 
full  share  of  agencies.    Thus  were  handled,  and  in  large  measure  controlled,  the  famous  productions 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Company,  the  Sprague  Electric  Rail- 
road and  Motor  Company,  and  the  Sims-Edison  Electric  Torpedo  Company.    The  firm  also  were  agents 
for  the  Edison  (incandescent)  and  the  American  (arc)  system  of  electric  lighting.     It  also  represented 
the  Oueen  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  London,  and  at  least  a  dozen  other  corporations  or  firms  in 
various  lines  of  business.     In  the  department  of  electricity  Frazar  &  Co.  were  the  pioneers  in  Asia. 
A  large  part  of  their  work  of  late  years  has  been  in  this  field.     They  introduced  electric  lighting  into 
Japan  and  China;  and  also  electric  machinery  and  numerous  electric  appliances.    Their  first  extensive 
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contract  was  for  lighting  the  Mikado's  new  palace  in  Tokyo,  covering  about  eight  acres  of  ground. 
The  installation  in  this  single  instance  was  of  three  thousand  electric  lights.  The  brilliancy  of  this 
achievement  gave  a  great  impetus  to  this  department  of  the  firm's  business.  With  keen  foresight 
Consul-General  Frazar  sought  to  arouse  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  to  the  importance  of  se- 
curing larger  and  more  satisfactory  trade  relations  with  the  East,  especially  through  maintaining  the 
"open  door"  in  China.  Pie  took  part  in  the  first  meeting,  held  on  January  6,  1898,  to  consult  in  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  commercial  rights  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  United  States  in  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  he  bore  an  active  share  in  the  subsequent  meetings  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
American-Asiatic  Association.  He  was  appointed  Chairman  of  a  sub-committee  delegated  to  confer 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  a  view  of  securing  action  by  the  chamber  on  the  petition  which  had  been  pre- 
pared, numerously  signed,  and  submitted  to  it,  with  the  view  of  prompting  action  by  the  Government 
for  the  protection  of  American  interests  in  China.  Of  the  forty-seven  individual  firms  and  corpora- 
tions which  formed  the  original  list  of  enrolled  members  of  the  Association,  a  considerable  portion 
was  obtained  by  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Frazar,  and  he  continued,  all  through  his  connection  with 
the  Association,  unremittingly  active  and  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  add  to  its  membership.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  on  January  6th,  1898,  for  the  formal  organization  of  the  Association  and  the  adoption  of  its 
constitution,  Mr.  L'razar  was  unanimously  elected  President.  He  was  re-elected  in  1899  and  again 
in  1900.  He  presided  at  the  great  banquet  at  Delnionico's  in  New  York,  on  February  22d,  1899,  to 
Rear  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  of  the  British  Navy,  upon  his  return  from  a  four  months'  so- 
journ in  China  and  Japan,  as  the  representative  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  England  to  study 
the  "open  door"  question.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Frazar  made  a  lengthy  speech,  introducing  Lord 
Beresford,  who  also  made  an  address.  Many  distinguished  public  men  attended  and  the  objects  and 
aims  of  the  Association  were  given  wide  publicity  in  the  press.  But  while  it  was  his  great  work  as  a 
merchant  that  made  Mr.  Frazar  renowned  among  his  fellow-citizens,  this  work  did  not  absorb  his 
whole  energy.  He  was  eminently  public  spirited  and  spared  neither  time  nor  exertion  in  promoting 
praiseworthy  objects  in  which  he  became  interested.  In  1878  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  well  known  as  the  home  of  a  large  number  of  refined  and  cultured  persons,  with  whom  his 
relations  were  uncommonly  cordial  and  interesting.  A  member  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Orange 
from  the  first,  he  was  elected  its  President  in  1880  and  re-elected  in  1881 ;  and  from  that  time  on,  as 
an  officer  or  private  member,  councillor  or  committeeman,  he  threw  himself  enthusiastically  into  every 
one  of  the  many  public  local  movements  which  were  t)rganized  and  pushed  to  success.  He  thus  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  city  and  community.  He  organized  the  movement  for  building  the 
Music  Hall — the  finest  opera-house  in  the  State — personally  secured  most  of  the  subscriptions  to  the 
stock,  superintended  its  construction,  and  was  President  of  the  association  till  his  death.  He  labored 
incessantly  for  the  widening  of  Es.sex  Avenue  until  that  much-needed  improvement  was  effected.  He 
was  also  the  frienil  and  advocate  of  many  other  local  improvements,  including  better  water  supply  and 
sewers.  Sincerely  religious,  he  attended,  with  his  family,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Orange, 
and  was  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  for  many  years.  Mission  work  in  China  was  understood 
and  supported  by  him  with  laudable  zeal,  and  he  became  a  Director  of  the  Christian  College  at  Canton. 
At  one  time  he  was  deeply  interested  in  athletics  and  served  as  a  Director  of  the  Orange  Athletic 
Association.  A  great  traveller,  he  was  naturally  interested  in  geographical  work  and  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  American  Geographical  Society.  He  was  long  an  active  and  valued  member  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  served  on  both  the  Foreign  Commerce  and  Revenue  Law 
Committees.  Among  the  business  corporations  with  which  he  was  connected  as  an  officer  were  the 
Sims-Dudley  Defense  Co. — of  which  he  was  at  one  time  President, — the  New  Jersey  Postal  Telegraph 
Co.,  the  Harvey  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  "Down  Town   Association"   in    New  York   City.     Mr.  Frazar's  labors  in  stimulating  international 
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commerce  were  prosecuted  early  and  late  and  were  rich  in  results.  In  the  commercial  world  these  ef- 
forts were  profoundly  appreciated,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  minutes,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  services,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Asiatic  Association, 
held  shortly  after  his  death: 

"The  undersigned  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Asiatic  Associa- 
tion desire  to  express  their  profound  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  which  the  Association  has  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  its  first  president,  Mr.  Everett  Frazar. 

"One  of  the  most  active  and  earnest  among  the  founders  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Frazar  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  it  up  to  its  present  level  of  influence  and  usefulness.  His  mature  experi- 
ence and  sound  judgment  were  always  freely  at  the  command  of  his  associates,  and  he  gave  most 
unsparingly  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  work  of  the  Association.  No  man  was  so  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  functions  which  the  Association  was  formed  to  discharge,  and 
none  viewed  with  greater  pride  and  satisfaction  the  attention  which  its  utterances  commanded  from 
public  men  and  the  organs  of  public  opinion. 

"The  Committee  have  ordered  this  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  the  invaluable  services  of 
their  late  president  to  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  Association,  and  in  transmitting  it  to  his 
family  they  beg  to  add  their  heartfelt  sympathy  at  the  loss  of  a  public  spirited  citizen,  a  man  who 
bore  a  character  without  reproach,  and  a  warm-hearted  and  steadfast  friend." 

There  remains  only  to  add  a  reference  to  Mr.  Frazar's  admirable  qualities  as  a  presiding  offi- 
cer, as  exhibited  at  the  general  meetings  of  the  Association  and  its  public  dinners,  and  to  the  pains- 
taking way  in  which  he  prepared  for  these  occasions  and  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the  As- 
sociation, reviews  of  the  development  of  American  trade  and  the  advance  of  American  influence  in 
the  Far  East.  He  set  a  high  standard  of  capacity  and  industry  for  every  officer  of  the  Association, 
and  he  had  the  most  generous  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  labors  of  his  associates.  The  best 
that  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  future  of  the  Association  is  that  his  spirit  and  energy  may  be  per- 
petuated in  its  work,  and  that  the  force  and  direction  which  he  lent  to  its  efiforts  may  live  long 
after  him.  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association,  at  Delmonico's,  May  iGth,  1901,  a  toast 
to  his  memory  was  drunk  standing  and  in  silence.  He  was  not  only  well  educated  and  well- 
read,  but  broadly  cultured  through  travel,  close  association  with  eminent  men,  and  official  re- 
lations and  responsibilities.  He  yielded  to  no  man  in  his  love  for  his  native  land  and  con- 
fidence in  her  grand  destiny.  Physically  he  was  cast  in  a  large  mould;  of  tall  and  command- 
ing stature,  he  stood  over  six  feet  high  and  held  himself  with  an  erect  and  soldierly  bearing.  His 
hair,  prematurely  gray,  never  lost  its  crisp  luxuriance  so  indicative  of  virility,  and  his  cheeks 
kept  to  the  end  the  ruddy  glow  of  youth.  Indeed,  Mr.  Frazar  never  seemed  to  be  growing 
old.  There  was  always  something  childlike  in  his  faith,  his  restless  energy,  his  boundless  enthusiasm. 
He  was  never  long  discouraged  or  cast  down,  but  always  buoyant  and  hopeful.  Fond  of  life,  in  all 
things  intensely  vital,  yet  when  he  knew  that  he  must  die  he  still  looked  forward  with  a  serene  faith. 
For  a  year  or  so  preceding  his  demise  he  suffered  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  which  eventually  caused 
his  death.  A  great  merchant,  who  successfully  conducted  business  in  many  parts  of  the  globe;  a  public 
spirited  citizen  wherever  he  chanced  to  reside ;  an  eminent  advocate  of  whatever  he  believed  to  be  right, 
a  staunch  friend,  a  loving  and  devoted  husband  and  father;  he  lived  a  full  life,  discharged  his  duties 
loyally  and  manfully,  and  has  left  a  name  and  reputation  which  will  long  survive.  Mr.  Frazar  mar- 
ried, in  1866,  Miss  Annie  H.  Lindsey,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  C.  and  Abby  F.  Lindsey,  of  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  He  leaves  three  children : — a  son,  Everett  W.  Frazar, — who  succeeds  to  his  father's 
large  business  interests  in  the  East, — and  two  daughters:  Mrs.  Walter  Austin,  of  Boston,  and  Miss 
Abby  Little  Frazar,  of  Orange. 
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EDWARD    0.    HUMES. 

Edward  Crouch  Humes,  prominent  for  more  than  half  a  century  among  the  most  influential  and 
esteemed  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  widely  known  as  an  active,  sagacious,  successful  and  public-spir- 
ited merchant  and  banker,  and  as  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bellefonte,  and  reputed  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  oldest  bank  president  in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Bellefonte,  Centre 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  August  23rd,  1810,  and  died  at  his  home  there  on  March  28th,  1895.  His 
ancestors  in  the  paternal  line  were  of  Scotch-Irish  stock — that  sturdy  and  reputable  element  renowned 
for  its  old-fashioned  virtues,  tenacity  of  purpose,  stern  morality  and  unflinching  adherence  to  principles; 
and  which,  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  a  conspicuous  and  important  factor  in  national  progress, 
both  political  and  commercial.  Hamilton  Humes,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania,  January  7th,  1784.  In  the  Spring  of  1810,  he  removed  to  Bellefonte, 
where,  after  nearly  a  half  century  of  continuous  residence,  he  died  February  28th,  1859.  On  April  ist, 
1819,  he  succeeded  R.  T.  Stewart  as  Postmaster  of  Bellefonte,  receiving  his  appointment  from  the 
Hon.  R.  J.  Meigs,  Postmaster-General  under  President  Monroe.  This  office  he  retained  until  January, 
1833,  when,  in  removal,  he  met  the  common  fate  of  all  holding  government  positions  who  had 
failed  to  support  the  renomination  of  President  Jackson.  In  physical  and  mental  organization  Ham- 
ilton Humes  was  eminently  qualified  to  become  a  useful  and  enterprising  citizen.  In  the  large  mercan- 
tile business  which  he  established,  he  achieved  notable  success.  His  devotion  to  business  and  his 
fidelity  to  obligations  were  marked,  and  won  general  confidence.  He  was  a  warm  friend  and  wise  patron 
of  young  men;  and  was  noted  also  for  his  kindness  to  the  indigent  and  unfortunate,  who,  accordmg 
to  common  report,  never  appealed  to  his  benevolence  in  vain.  He  keenly  appreciated  the  intellectual 
side  of  life,  and  was  always  interested  in  educational  work.  For  many  years  he  served  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Bellefonte  Academy,  and  through  life  continued  a  warm  friend  of  this  old-time  institu- 
tion. He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  public  improvements,  and  ever  ready  to  give  them  his  greatest  aid 
and  support,  particularly  when  satisfied  that  they  would  be  for  the  public  good,  and  the  best  interests  of 
his  town  and  people.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  a  most  consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  gave  liberally  towards  its  support  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  for  a  long  period, 
ending  with  his  death,  served  acceptably  as  an  elder.  One  of  his  warmest  friendships  was  with  his 
pastor,  the  Rev.  James  Linn,  D.D.,  who  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bellefonte  for  over 
fifty  years.  The  families  of  these  two  worthy  men  were  also  intimately  connected.  Hamilton  Humes 
married  Ann  Elmira  Bailey,  a  Christian  woman  of  great  excellence  of  character,  a  most  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  member  of  a  prominent  Lancaster  County  family.  This  lady, 
born  .September  28th,  1784,  died  at  Bellefonte,  March  31st,  1862,  after  a  widowhood  of  three  years, 
her  worthy  husband  having  died  on  February  28th,  1859.  Their  children  were  James  Humes,  who 
died  in  infancy;  Elizabeth  Humes,  who  became  the  wife  of  Alexander  McClure,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Rachel  Humes,  who  became  the  wife  of  Samuel  Humes,  a  distant  relative, 
and  also  a  foremost  citizen  and  merchant  of  Jersey  Shore,  Pennsylvania ;  Caroline  Humes,  a  young- 
lady  much  beloved,  who  was  thrown  from  a  horse  when  out  riding  with  a  lady  friend,  near  Bellefonte, 
and  died  from  injuries  received  therefrom;  William  Hamilton  Humes,  who  married  Miss  Catharine 
Jones,  a  member  of  one  of  Lewisburg's  most  leading  families,  and  Edward  C.  Humes,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  who  survived  all  the  other  children.  Edward  C.  Humes  received  his  early  education  at 
Bellefonte  Academy,  and  in  due  time  was  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penna. 
This  was  when  that  celebrated  institution  was  still  in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  the  affairs  of  which  the  family  have  been  especially  active   and   prominent.     After 
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being  graduated  he  returned  to  Bellefonte,  and  became  associated   in  business   with   his   father,   the 
firm  then  taking  the  style,  "H.  Humes  &  Son."     From  the  first  the  younger  partner  proved  a  most 
valuable  accession  to  the  business.     His  ready  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  affairs,  his  energy 
and   determination,   and  the  unreserved   manner   in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  building 
up  and  broadening  the  trade  of  the  firm,  bore  such  abundant  fruit,  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  his  father 
was  enabled  to  retire.     He  then  carried  on  the  business  for  several  years  in  partnership  with  John  Ton- 
ner,  a  well-known  citizen  and  merchant ;  and  upon  the  latter's  retirement  admitted  his  younger  brother, 
the'  late    William  H.    Humes,  the    firm    then    changing   its   style   from   "E.  C.    Humes   &   Co.,"  to 
"E.  C.  Humes  &  Brother."  As  his  fortune  increased  he  became  connected  with  other  large  business  inter- 
ests in  Pennsylvania,  and  acquired  considerable  real  estate,  including  farms,  coal  territory,  timber  lands, 
etc.     A  man  of  the  strictest  probity,  he  had  the  reputation  in  business  circles  of  being  a  safe  counselor 
and    a    wise    guide.      Persons    of    large    means     as  well   as  those  in  moderate  circumstances   fre- 
quently    confided     in     him,     and     profited     by     his      wide      experience      and      sound      judgment. 
During   the   Civil    War   period   he   was    a   strenuous    supporter    of    the    Federal    Government,    and 
a  warm  and  active  friend  of  the  Union  soldiers  and  their  families.     During  the  progress  of  the  strug- 
gle he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Curtin  a  member  of  the  State  Committee  charged  with  the  pre- 
sentation   of    the    new    National    flags    to    several  of    the    Pennsylvania    regiments    serving    in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.     In  the  discharge  of  this  patriotic  duty  he  visited  the  regiments  at  or  near 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  had  the  extreme  good  fortune  of  finding  President  Lincoln  on  the  field— a 
circumstance  which  greatly  enhanced  the  historic  character  of  the  presentations,  and  gave,  both  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  veterans,  a  pleasure  as  keenly  appreciated  as  it  was  wholly  unexpected.     It  was 
about  this  time  that  Mr.  Humes  engaged  in  banking.     The  Centre  Bank  of  Bellefonte  having  gone 
out  of  existence  there  seemed  to  be  an  opening  for  a  private  banking  venture;  and  discerning  it  he 
at  once  interested  Governor  Curtin,  Judge  Hale  and  Mr.  H.  N.  McAllister— a  prominent  lawyer— all 
personal  friends  of  his  and  residents  of  Bellefonte ;  and  together  they  founded  the  banking  house  of 
Humes,  McAllister,  Hale  &  Co.,  which,  through  the  substantial  character  and  prominence  of  the  gen- 
tlemen constituting  it,  instantly  assumed  a  leading  position  and  became  widely  and  favorably  known  both 
at  home  and  abroad.    This  banking  house  was  soon  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  Pennsylvania.    Those 
in  a  position  to  judge  have  declared  that  the  success  attained  by  it  "was  largely  achieved  through  the 
careful  and  eminently  able  management  of  Mr.  Humes,  whose  financial  foresight  was  promptly  recog- 
nized not  alone  by  his  partners,  but  by  the  community  at  large."    This  banking  house  was  subsequently 
merged  with  what  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  successful  banking  institutions  in  central   Pennsylvania 
—the  First  National  Bank  of  Bellefonte,  of  which  Mr.  Humes  was  at  once  chosen  President.     From 
its  foundation  this  institution  has  always  sustained  the  high  character  that  distinguished  the  private 
bank  which  it  succeeded,  and  in  which  from  the  start,  he  was  a  director,  and  the  largest  stockholder. 
Mr.  Humes  was  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  after- 
wards, with  enlarged  powers,  erected  into  the  Agricultural  College,  and  later  into  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.     He  was  an  enthusiastic  and  persistent  worker  in  behalf  of  this  institution,  and  its  success 
owes  much  to  his  personal  labors,  and  to  the  active  co-operation  of  the  gentlemen  associated  with  him 
in  its  Board  of  Officers,  among  whom  may  be  named  H.  N.  McAllister.  Judge  Hale.  Judge  Burnside, 
and  ex-Governor  Curtin,  all  of  Bellefonte,  Judge  Heister    of    Harrisburg,    Judge    Watts    of    Carlisle. 
Judge  Miles  of  Erie,  Craig  Biddle  and  ex-Governor  Pollock  of  Philadelphia,  Andrew  Gregg,  General 
James  Irvin,  Moses  Thompson  of  Centre  County,  with  Dr.   Evan  Pugh,    (the  distinguished   Presi- 
dent of  the  College  at  that  day),  and  still  later  General  Francis  Jordan  of  Harrisburg,  General  James 
A.  Beaver  of  Bellefonte,  Dr.  George  W.  Atherton,  (the  honored  President  of  the  College  at  the  present 
day),  and  other  eminent  Pennsylvanians.     Of  this  line  of  distinguished  gentlemen  named,  the  two 
last  are  the  only  survivors.     Like  his  worthy  father,  Mr.  Humes  always  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
Bellefonte  Academy— an   institution  which  numbers  among  its  alumni   many  distinguished  sons  of 
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Pennsylvania, — and  for  many  years  served  on  its  Board  of  Trustees.  In  political  faith  a  Republican  on 
national  issues,  and  loyal  to  party  principles,  he  was  not  what  might  be  called  a  strict  partisan,  inas- 
much as  his  sense  of  justice  and  broad  and  liberal  estimate  of  men  and  their  motives  never  permitted 
him  to  entertain  other  than  the  most  kindly  feelings  towards  those  who  may  have  differed  from  him- 
self, particularly  when  aware  of  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions.  His  well  known  course  in  this  re- 
gard brought  him  the  esteem  of  the  general  public  and  their  highest  confidence.  It  might  also  be 
added  that  notwithstanding  his  retiring  and  unassuming  disposition,  few  men  outside  of  continuous 
and  active  political  life  were  favored  and  honoretl  with  such  an  extended  acquaintance,  and  general 
knowledge  of  the  most  prominent  public  men  of  the  country,  of  the  two  great  political  parties,  (both 
Democratic  and  Republican),  and  his  opinions  on  many  questions  of  State  and  National  policy,  particu- 
larly during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  were  as  highly  regarded.  At  no  time  did  he  ever  manifest  any 
desire  for  political  preferment,  although  it  is  undoubted  that  had  he  cared  for  office,  nomination  or 
appointment  thereto  was  easily  within  reach,  for  he  was  considered  well  fitted  for  the  most  responsi- 
ble as  well  as  most  honorable  position  or  office,  that  could  have  been  conferred.  A  devoted  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  the  senior  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bellefonte,  he  frequently 
represented  this  congregation  in  the  Presbytery,  Synod  and  General  Assembly,  and  often  participated 
actively  in  the  important  discussions  of  these  bodies.  He  was  always  a  very  liberal  man,  standing 
among  the  very  foremost  in  contributing  to  enterprises  which  he  believed  would  be  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Bellefonte  or  Centre  County;  and  in  church  and  charitable  work,  his  giving  was  not  only  most 
generous,  but  likewise  modest  and  without  any  hope  or  expectation  of  a  return.  The  family  circle  had 
a  warm  and  loving  place  for  him,  and  his  pleasure,  apart  from  duty,  was  in  ministering  to  the  happi- 
ness of  those  constituting  it,  and  in  sharing  that  happiness  with  his  friends.  Mr.  Humes  was  married,  by 
the  Rev.  James  Linn,  D.D.,  at  Bellefonte,  to  Miss  Lucy  Winters  Alexander,  on  December  7th,  1843. 
This  lady,  who  was  born  August  4th,  181 1,  (one  of  a  family  of  four  children:  two  sons  and  two 
daughters),  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Alexander,  of  Lycoming  County,  Penna., 
and  niece  of  the  late  Hon.  W.  W.  Potter,  of  Bellefonte,  Member  of  Congress  from  that  district, 
whose  wife.  Mrs.  Lucy  Winters  Potter,  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Alexander.  There  were  three  children 
by  this  union :  William  Potter  Humes,  Ann  Elmira  Humes,  and  Hamilton  Humes.  Mrs.  Humes — a 
gentle  hearted  and  in  every  way  excellent  woman,  most  kind  to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  ever  watch- 
ful as  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  her  family  and  friends — was  a  devout  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  throughout  life  its  staunch  friend  and  supporter.  Her  ancestry  and  family  con- 
nections were  noteworthy.  Her  maternal  grandfather,  William  Winters,  of  Berks  County,  Penm  , 
settled  in  1778,  on  a  farm  now  within  the  city  limits  of  Williamsport,  in  that  State.  He  was  twice 
married,  his  first  wife  being  Ann  Boone,  a  sister  of  Col.  Daniel  Boone,  the  famous  pioneer  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  eldest  daughter  of  his  first  marriage,  Hannah  Winters,  married  Thomas  Lincoln,  the 
grandfather  of  President  Lincoln.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Thomas  Lincoln, — who  was  killed  by 
the  Indians,— visited  William  Winters  at  his  home  near  Williamsport,  and  when  he  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky— whither  he  had  removed  from  Virginia  after  his  marriage — he  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother-in-law,  John  Winters,  who  had  been  deputed  to  look  after  some  land  taken  up  by  Colonel 
Boone  and  his  father.  The  second  wife  of  William  Winters  was  Ellen  Campbell,  whom  he  married 
in  1774.  He  died  in  1794;  and  his  widow,  who  survived  him  many  years,  remained  a  resident  of  the 
Winters  homestead  until  her  death.  Her  five  daughters,  all  reared  in  Williamsport,  contracted  notable 
marriages.  Mary  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Huston,  (of  Bellcfnnte),  who  adorned  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania;  Ellen  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Burnside,  (of  Bellefonte),  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Sarah  became  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Harris;  Elizabeth  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Alexan- 
der; both  highly  respected  and  well  known  citizens  of  Lycoming  County;  (residing  near  Williamsport), 
and  Lucy,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  William  W.  Potter,  a  leading  politician  of  Centre  County, 
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v.'ho  was  a  member  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  wlio  was  the  son  of  General  James  Pot- 
ter, one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and  largest  land-owners  of  Centre  Count}'.  Mrs.  Potter,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Potter,  made  her  home  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humes,  (her 
nephew  and  niece).  Mrs.  E.  C.  Humes  died  February  19th,  1S86.  The  death  of  the  younger  son, 
Hamilton  Humes,  on  March  21st,  1892,  who  had  been  a  consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
(he  being  then  in  the  forty- fourth  year  of  his  age,  but  having  been  incapacitated  for  several  years  from 
engaging  in  active  business,  by  reason  of  sickness  supposed  to  have  been  brouglit  on  from  an  injury  re- 
ceived from  a  fall  a  short  time  previous,  from  a  high  elevation  from  his  father's  house),  and  the  death 
of  Mr.  E.  C.  Humes  himself,  (on  March  28th,  1893),  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  left 
but  two  survivors  of  this  large  and  interesting  family — viz.,  William  P.  Humes,  the  elder  son,  and 
his  sister,  Ann  Elmira.  William  P.  Humes  (of  whom  only  a  brief  reference  is  given,  as  his  biography 
follows),  is  one  of  Belief onte's  prominent  citizens,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  liberal 
giver  to  church  and  charitable  purposes,  as  well  as  to  general  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  his 
town  and  people.  Miss  Mira,  as  she  is  generally  known,  is  recognized  as  being  devoted  to  her 
family  and  friends  and  ever  solicitous  as  to  their  comfort.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  closely  identified  with  its  various  interests,  being  active  in  the  general  work  car- 
ried on  under  its  auspices,  for  church  and  charitable  purposes,  as  well  as  in  both  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  work  conducted  by  the  ladies.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Am-erican  Revolution.  In  concluding  this  sketch,  it  is  but  just  to  record,  that  while  Bellefonte 
— numbering  but  a  few  thousand  inhabitants, — has  contributed  to  the  citizenship  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  many  men  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  distingtiished  public  services, 
(among  others  three  of  its  most  renowned  executives:  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  the  great  War  Governor; 
James  A.  Beaver,  and  Daniel  H.  Hastings),  none  has  been  more  deserving  of,  or  has  been  favored  with 
a  greater  number  of  warm  personal  friends,  or  a  larger  share  of  public  esteem  than  Edward  C. 
Humes. 


WILLIAM    P.    HUMES. 

William  Potter  Humes,  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Edward  Crouch  Humes 
and  Lucy  Winters  Alexander  Humes,  and  like  his  father,  an  active  factor  for  many  years  in  banking 
circles  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Bellefonte.  was  born  in 
that  famous  town  on  September  21st,  1844.  As  a  more  full  and  prominent  history  of  the  ancestry 
of  Mr.  Humes,  both  on  his  father's  and  mother's  side,  appears  in  the  biography  of  his  father  just  pre- 
ceding this,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  particularize  further  here  in  this  connection.  His  early  edu- 
cation, however,  was  begun  at  the  Bellefonte  Academy,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  such  encour- 
agement and  success,  that  later  on  his  parents  desired  him  to  embrace  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
and  through  a  college  training.  His  father  being  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Farmers' 
High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  located  in  Centre  County,  the  son  was  sent  to  this  institution,  which 
afterwards  was  known  as  the  Agricultural  College,  and  still  later  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
He  was  here  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out.  His  uncle, 
his  father's  younger  brother,  William  H.  Humes,  a  partner  of  his  father  still  in  the  mercantile  business, 
having  enrolled  himself  in  one  of  the  Pennsyfvania  regiments,  in  the  Union  army,  Mr.  Humes  was  re- 
called to  Bellefonte,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  elder  Humes  (his  father)  in  closing  out  entirely 
the  mercantile  business,  and  in  giving  him  help  to  his  varied  other  business  interests,  which  included 
connections  still  with  the  private  banking-house  of  Humes,  McAllister,  Hale  and  Co.,  and,  later 
on,  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bellefonte.  Although  he  manifests  great  interest  in  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bellefonte — which  has  chosen  Col.  James  P.  Coburn,  of 
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Aaronsburg,  Fenna.,  as  the  active  successor  of  his  father,  the  late  President  Humes, — he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  much  of  his  active  service  in  connection  with  it,  his  time  being  largely  taken  up 
with  the  care  and  improvement  of  his  father's  estate,  as  well  as  with  other  outside  business  matters, 
having  a  claim  upon  his  attention.  He  is  still,  however,  connected  with  the  bank  as  one  of  its  direct- 
ors, and  largest  stockholders,  in  line  with  his  father's  interest  therein,  and  giving  a  portion  of  his 
time  daily,  to  the  general  business  of  that  institution.  Although  of  a  diffident,  unassuming  and  re- 
tiring disposition,  at  the  opening  of  President  McKinley's  first  term,  his  name  was  brought  into  pub- 
lic notice  in  connection  with  his  several  business  interests,  as  that  of  a  Pennsylvania  candidate  for 
the  position  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  to  succeed  General  Wade  Hampton,  of 
South  Carolina.  While  there  was  a  number  of  prominent  applicants  from  several  States  for  this  honora- 
ble position,  Mr.  Humes'  strongest  competitor  was  General  Longstreet,  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Humes  had  the 
distinction  and  honor  of  being  supported  by  nearly  all  the  State  Republican  leaders,  and  openly  opposed 
by  none.  He  had  the  further  hon(jr  of  having  the  highest  testimonials  from  several  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  and  Superior  Courts  of  Pennsylvania,  from  both  its  United  States  Senators,  and  several  of 
its  representatives  in  Congress,  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  Mayor  and  former 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  Besides  these  testimonials  he  was  endorsed  in  private  letters  from  leaders  of 
both  political  parties  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  from  a  number  of  friends  of  the  President  of  his 
own  State  of  Ohio.  It  was  probably  largely  on  account  of  the  commendable  course  of  General  Long- 
street  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  loyally  supporting  the  Federal  Government,  often  under  ad- 
verse and  trying  circumstances,  that  his  selection  was  finally  determined  upon  by  the  President.  Quite 
fully  occupied  with  his  family  and  personal  interests,  Mr.  Humes  has  cared  nothing  for  political  posi- 
tion, and  has  never  made  other  etYort  to  obtain  any  public  appointment  whatever.  He  was  married 
on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1877,  by  the  Rev.  William  Laurie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  (pastor  for  many  years 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church),  at  Bellefonte,  Fenna.,  to  Miss  Eliza  Dobbins  Harris,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Dunlop  Harris  and  Mary  x'^nn  (Miller)  Harris,  and  to  this  union  was  born  a  daughter,  Lucy 
Hamilton,  who  died  about  the  age  of  six  months.  Mrs.  Humes'  sudden  death  at  the  home  of  her 
brother-in-law.  Judge  Hoy,  (in  Bellefonte)  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  July,  1881 — she  being 
then  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  her  age — was  sincerely  deplored  among  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and 
caused  a  gloom  throughout  the  entire  community.  She  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  an  active  worker  and  supporter  in  both  its  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  and 
noted  for  her  kindly  and  charitable  disposition  to  all,  as  well  as  the  continued  interest  always  manifested 
towards  the  comfort  of  her  family  and  friends.  Mrs.  Humes  was  one  of  a  family  of  six  children :  five 
daughters  and  one  son,  although  the  brother,  James,  died  when  quite  young.  The  sisters  all  mar- 
ried, and  became  connected  with  other  very  prominent  families,  as  follows :  Thomazine  became  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Potter,  a  leading  physician  of  Bellefonte,  and  grandson  of  General  Potter,  of  the  Revo- 
lution; Nancy  Dunlop  Harris  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  James  Orbison,  and  both  devoted  the  early  years 
of  their  married  life  to  missionary  work  in  India,  where  the  elder  son.  Rev.  James  Harris  Orbison  has 
been  for  several  years,  and  is  still  engagefl  in  missionary  work,  (with  his  wife  and  family),  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Bellefonte  Presbyterian  Church;  Jane  Harris  became  the  wife  of  James  L.  Sommer- 
ville,  a  prominent  coal  operator  of  Pennsylvania;  Louisa  Harris  became  the  wife  of  Judge  Adam  Hoy, 
who  had  been  a  prominent  attorney,  and  who  Governor  Pattison  appointed  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  Judge  Orvis,  as  President-Judge  of  the  district  composed  of  Centre  and  Huntingdon  Coun- 
ties: Eliza  Dobbins  Harris,  as  herein  referred  to,  becoming  the  wife  of  William  Potter  Humes,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biography.  The  ancestry  has  also  been  a  very  prominent  one,  and  worthy  of  mention. 
James  Harris,  her  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side,  who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Edward  Harris,  of 
Scotland,  who  abandoned  his  large  estates,  which  were  confiscated,  (and  never  recovered),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  or  his  successor.  James  II, — 
1660  to  1689 — and  settled  in  the  County  Donegal,  near  Rapho,  in  Ireland,  his  brother  Charles  accom.- 
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panying  him,  and  receiving  the  same  treatment.  He  (James  Harris)  was  born  on  the  Swatara  (Done- 
gal) in  1755.  With  ample  means  and  access  to  the  extensive  library  of  his  father,  his  education  was 
thorough.  He  v.'as  married  on  June  15th,  1790,  to  Ann  Dunlop,  daughter  of  Col.  James  Dunlop, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  a  worthy  ancestry,  and  both  these  prominent  families  were  descendants  of 
Scotch  Irish  Presbyterians.  In  1795,  in  connection  with  his  father-in-law.  Col.  Dunlop,  he  laid  out 
the  town  of  Bellefonte  upon  their  own  property,  first  donating  the  beautiful  spring  from  which  the 
town  derives  its  name,  the  ground  for  the  Court  House,  jail  and  public  buildings,  cemetery,  Presby- 
terian Church,  parsonage  and  Academy.  They  then  appropriated  one-half  of  all  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  town  lots  and  outlots,  covering  a  considerable  of  their  adjoining  property,  to  the  erection  of  the 
public  buildings  and  Academy,  and  for  an  endowment  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Harris  was  the  first  postmaster 
at  Bellefonte,  and  State  Senator  from  the  district  from  1800  to  1808.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  and 
relation  by  marriage  of  Governor  William  Findlay;  his  correspondence  with  him  in  relation  to  the 
"Frontier  Defence"  will  be  found  in  Pennsylvania  archives,  Vol.  IV,  710.  Mr.  Harris  was  also  en- 
gaged in  milling  operations,  and  other  business  enterprises  in  Bellefonte.  Mrs.  Harris  was  a  woman 
of  more  than  ordinary  mind  and  cultivation.  Her  taste  for  metaphysical  reasoning,  led  the  ablest  the- 
ologians of  her  day  to  seek  her  society,  and  she  was  the  author  of  a  bock,  entitled,  "The  Alphabet  ot 
Thought,"  that  was  regarded  by  all  as  a  work  of  great  merit,  elucidating  principles  requiring  much 
study  and  great  research.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  became  the  father  and  mother  of  a  large  and  most 
interesting  family.  James  Dunlop  Harris,  (son  of  James  and  Ann  Dunlop  Harris)  was  married  in 
1824  to  Mary  Ann  Miller,  who  was  of  an  old  and  prominent  Centre  County  family,  and  who  were  all 
leading  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Harris,  however,  being  a  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian faith,  Mrs.  Harris  went  with  him  to  that  denomination,  became  a  most  consistent  member,  and  as 
greatly  interested  in  its  welfare.  Mr.  Harris  himself  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Church  for  many  years, 
and  was  always  very  active  in  good  works,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  community.  He  was  a  civil 
engineer  by  profession,  and  of  such  high  reputation  in  his  calling  that  he  was  selected  as  Chief  Engi- 
neer in  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  to  connect  the  eastern  and  western  waters.  In  a  his- 
tory of  Centre  County  and  its  inhabitants,  published  some  years  ago,  he  was  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Civil  Engineers  whom  Pennsylvania  ever  produced.  Pie  died,  February  26th,  1842,  and  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Harris  occurred  February  ist,  185 1.  Mr.  Humes  and  his  sister  are  the  only  survivors 
of  their  family,  and  occupy  the  old  homestead  at  Bellefonte,  where  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats 
ever  known  in  the  building  line  was  concluded  with  the  greatest  success,  during  the  early  summer  and 
fall  of  the  year  1896.  The  old  stone  mansion,  constructed  a  century  or  more  ago,  and  considered  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  Centre  County,  was  raised  four  or  five  feet,  and  moved  back  some  twelve  feet  with- 
out injury  to  any  part  of  the  building.  The  undertaking  was  considered  a  very  hazardous  one  even  by 
men  of  experience  in  the  same  business,  but  the  contract  was  given  to  a  prominent  builder  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  most  successfully  completed.  Mr.  Humes  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Belle- 
fonte, and  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  its  support,  (of  which  both  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  honored  elders,  and  among  the  foremost  givers)  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Bellefonte  Academy,  to 
which  institution  they  also  bore  the  same  connection.  Following  his  father's  ideals,  he  has  pursued  a 
generous  course  of  action  to  the  worthy  poor  and  needy,  and  is  most  liberal  in  his  contributions  towards 
the  advancement  and  best  interests  of  his  native  town  and  county.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Union  League — one  of  the  best  known  social  organizations  of 
Philadelphia,  and  is  also  identified  with  other  organizations,  both  of  a  business  and  social  nature.  He, 
too,  has  been  a  most  domestic  man,  ever  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  friends,  and 
particularly  for  those  bound  by  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship  in  the  old  homestead,  which  has  always 
been  famous  for  its  hospitality,  and  wliere  many  friends  and  visitors  are  ever  met  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come. Mr.  Humes  has  been  justly  proud  in  sustaining  the  reputation  secured  by  his  father  and  grand- 
father in  the  community  in  which  they  so  long  figured  in  business  affairs,  and  in  which  they  enjoyed 
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so  fully  the  ci'iifidence  of  all.  While  he  has  never  courted  or  cared  for  prominence  himself,  he  has  been 
favored  with  many  personal  friends  outside  of  Bellefonte,  and  has  had  a  good  share  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  with  many  public  men,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known  and  regarded 
throughout  his  own  State  of  Pennsyh-ania. 


BENJAMIN    M.    DES    JARDINS. 

The  history  of  invention  in  America,  altlvnigh  abounding  in  instances  of  the  pluck,  persistence 
and  pertinacity  of  the  men  of  genius,  who,  surmounUng  every  obstacle,  have  devised,  perfected  and 
brought  forth  the  many  wonderful  mechanisms  which  have  so  materially  advanced  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  world,  and  so  effectively  relieved  the  burden  of  labor,  contains  no  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  these  sterling  elements  of  success  than  that  afforded  by  the  career  of  Benjamin  Myrrick  Des 
Jardins,  the  well-known  inechanical  engineer  and  inventor  and  President  of  the  Des  Jardins  Type  Jus- 
tifier  Company  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  vv'hose  marvellous  inventions,  recently  completed,  and  exhib- 
ited, in  1900,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  were  honored  there  by  the  International  Jury  of  Award  with 
three  diplomas,  a  gold  medal,  silver  medal,  and  honorable  mention.  Mr.  Des  Jardins  was  born  in  Tyre, 
Michigan,  October  loth,  1858.  As  his  name  implies,  he  is  of  French  descent.  His  grandfather, 
Zacharie  Des  Jardins,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Quebec,  was  a  prosperous  and  prominent  farmer  at 
St.  Thercse  de  Blainville,  a  village  in  that  I-'rovince  about  seventeen  miles  distant  from  Montreal.  This 
ancestor,  a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  forceful  character,  lived  during  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Canadian  Rebellion,  and  sympathized  with  the  great  public  movement  which  sought  to  reform  the 
governmental  abuses  so  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  His  son,  Gregoir  Des  Jardins — 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch — for  reasons  which  to  him  were  amply  sufficient,  relinquished  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  and  espoused  Protestantism.  Being  a  man  of  peace,  do- 
mestic and  somewhat  studious  in  his  habits,  he  found  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  his  native 
land  little  to  his  liking;  and  seeking  a  less  perturbed  environment,  pushed  his  way  across  the  border  into 
the  United  States,  where,  at  Tyre,  Sanilac  County,  Michigan,  then  virtually  in  the  wilderness,  he  made 
a  clearing  and  established  his  home,  bringing  to  the  latter  the  taste  and  ingenuity  which  mark  his  race. 
Gregoir  Des  Jardins — who  died  at  Tyre,  in  1888,  being  then  seventy  years  of  age — was  of  the  best  type 
of  the  French  Canadian  immigrant.  Although  born  and  brought  up  in  a  new  country,  and  an  ardent 
lover  of  nature,  he  appreciated  art  and  literature,  and,  devoting  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  reading, 
was  uncommonly  well  informed.  In  addition  he  possessed  considerable  mechanical  ability — the  source, 
doubtless,  of  his  gifted  son's  genius.  He  was  married  three  times.  His  third  wife,  Mary  Trudeau, 
also  a  French  Canadian,  bore  him  thirteen  children,  of  whom  nine  are  still  living,  one  of  the  younger 
being  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Their  widowed  mother  still  survives,  and  has  attained  the  venerable 
age  of  eighty-two  years.  Of  the  fifty  grandchildren  belonging  to  this  remarkable  family  only  one  has 
died  of  disease,  while  one  was  drowned.  Fortunate  in  the  peace,  contentment  and  healthfuliicss  of  his 
home  life  during  his  early  years,  Benjamin  Des  Jardins  was  hardly  the  loser  through  the  primitive  facil- 
ities for  education  afforded  by  his  native  place.  His  parents  and  elder  brothers — one  of  whom  became 
a  Methodist  clergyman — supplemented  such  tuition  as  he  received  at  the  local  schools ;  and  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  industry,  purity  of  thought  and  purpose,  and  practical  aims,  he  developed  inherited  traits 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  character.  His  thirst  for  learning  soon  exhausted  the  fountains  at 
which  it  was  slaked,  and  in  1S75,  with  the  blessing  of  his  worthy  parents  to  encourage  him,  he  went  to 
Kalamazoo,  with  the  determination  to  work  his  way  through  college.  There  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  form  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hon.  Julius  C.  Burrows,  a  lawyer  and  politician  of  prominence,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Forty-third  Congress,  in  whose  family  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Bur- 
rows had  a  fine  private  library;  and  given  free  access  to  it,  young  Des  Jardins  was  enabled  to  carry 
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on  a  series  of  mechanical  studies  in  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  college  in  Kalamazoo. 
During  the  years  he  attended  this  college  he  paid  his  way  by  working  at  various  employments,  much 
of  the  time  serving  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  Kalamazoo  daily  newspapers.     Always  a  close  observer, 
and  especially  interested  in  mechanical  processes  and  machinery,  he  became  impressed  by  the  uneven- 
ness  and  tediousness  of  the  compositors'  work  as  compared  with  the  exactness  and  celerity  of  that 
turned  out  by  the  printing  presses.     For  a  time  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject  were  somewhat  nebu- 
lous; but  in  the  winter  of  1882  he  began  definitely  to  formulate  the  idea  of  setting  type  by  machinery. 
This  idea  by  degrees  took  complete  possession  of  him,    arousing   and   stimulating   every    faculty,    and 
awakening  a  determination  to  succeed  which  never  slumbered    until    the    desired    goal    was    finally 
reached,  after  eighteen  years  of  energetic  and  courageous  struggle.     Unaware  at  the  time  that  others 
had  toiled  unsuccessfully  for  years  to  achieve  the  same  end,  Mr.  Des  Jardins  now  bent  every  energy 
to  this  task,  and  in  order  to  concentrate  his  whole  thought  upon  it  eventually  abandoned  his  collegiate 
studies.    Associated  with  him  for  a  period  at  this  time  were  George  W.  O'Harra,  a  watchmaker    and 
electrician ;  and  Herbert  S.  Wilson,  a  mechanic  and  draftsman ;  Des  Jardins  furnishing  the  ideas,  while 
the  others  endeavored  to  materialize  them.     Every  spare  hour  during  the  day  and  nearly  every  evenuig 
the  trio  toiled  diligently  and  hopefully  over  the  problem  they  had  set  themselves  to  solve.    It  absorbed 
them  so  completely  that  they  neglected  their  regular  employments,  and  finally  all  lost  their  positions 
through  giving  too  much  time  to  the  construction  of  the  machine.    But  Mr.  Des  Jardins  was  not  a  man 
to  be  forced  from  his  purpose  by  any  ordinary  happening.    In  order  to  secure  sufficient  money  to  enable 
him  to  give  his  whole  time  to  work  on  the  machine,  he  now  resolved  to  follow  some  remunerative  em- 
ployment steadily  for  a  time.     Accordingly  he  ran  a  steam  laundry  in  Kalamazoo,  but  after  varied  ex- 
periences with  three  successive  partners,  he  abandoned  this  scheme,  and,  in  the  same  year,  1882,  began 
the  compilation  of  a  directory  of  the  city  and  county  for  the  following  year.     This  directory  included 
a  map  and  history  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country,  and  was  one  of  the  most  complete  works  of  its  kind 
ever  prepared  in  that  part  of  Michigan.     A  firm  of  publishers,  recognizing  its  merit  bought  it;  and 
with  the  money  thus  obtained,  added  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  laundry,  Mr.  Des  Jardins  hope- 
fully renewed  work  upon  his  invention.     In  a  little  while,  however,  he  found  himself  again  without 
means    to  continue;  but  resuming  work  on  the  Kalamazoo  Gazctic,  he  contented  himself  for  a  time  by 
giving  to  his  private  task  all  the  leisure  he  could  command.    Later,  becoming  ambitious  to  further  his 
education,  he  re-entered  college,  and  for  a  time  pursued  his  studies,  after  which  he  traveled  through 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky;  and,  in  Louisville,  in  the  last  named  State,  succeeded  in  interesting  in 
his  invention  three  gentlemen  of  means  and  position,  namely :  Dr.  W.  L.  Breyfoyle,  former  President 
of  the  Monon  Route;  R.  W.  Meredith,  of  the  Courier-Journal;  and  E.  A.  Maginess,  Secretary  of  the 
Exposition  then  being  held  in  Louisville.     Although  enthusiastic  at  first,  these  parties  lost  interest  upon 
ascertaining  the  extreme  difficulties  which  others  had   met   while   similarly   engaged;  and   again   the 
baffled  inventor,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  returned  to  work  upon  the  Kalamazoo  newspaper.   By 
this  time  it  may  be  said  the  genius  of  invention  had  obtained  complete  mastery  over  him.    No  employ- 
ment could  sufficiently  occupy  him  to  wean  his  thoughts  from  his  pet  project.    Striving  to  advance  nearer 
the  goal  he  went  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1884.  and  opened  an  office  for  drafting  and  designing  ma- 
chinery.    His  ability  was  quickly  recognized,  and  before  long  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Inventors'  As- 
sociation of  the  State  of  Illinois.     Consulted  freely  and  frequently  by  those  needing  advice  and  sugges- 
tion upon  important  mechanical  subjects,  he  was  kept  quite  busy,  and  the  unerring  character  of  his 
opinions  and  judgments  gave  him  solid  reputation,  and  eventually  attracted  the  support  of  which  he  so 
greatly  stood  in  need.     This  support,  in  the  shape  of   financial   backing,    came    from   the   late    Senator 
.  Frank  B.  Stockbridge,  and  enabled  him  to  construct  a  fair  experimental  machine  at  the  Chicago  Model 
Works.    Obtaining  a  partner,  he  now  opened  a  model  shop;  but  his  success  did  not  keep  pace  with  his 
hopes;  and,  ill  health  supervening,  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  occupation  in  order  that  he  might  avoid 
a  complete  break-down.    For  a  time  he  found  a  much-needed  respite  from  the  toil  and  worry  of  inven- 
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tion  in  a  paying  connection  with  the  business  department  of  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  and  later  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Chicago  Mail,  with  which  he  remained  for  about  two  years.  It  was 
during  this  latter  period  that  he  brought  out  his  model  of  a  new  and  improved  machine.  Upon  sever- 
ing his  connection  with  the  Mail,  he  traveled  for  a  time  for  the  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  of  Chicago. 
In  1887-8,  his  health  having  greatly  improved,  he  turned  with  zeal  to  his  favorite  task,  and  undertook 
the  constructing  of  a  machine  that  would  set,  justify  and  distribute  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
ems.  per  hour.  With  the  financial  support  of  Win.  H.  Rand — of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. — he  vvas  en- 
gaged in  completing  this  machine  when,  on  November  30th,  1891,  the  Arc-Light  Building  in  Chicago  in 
which  he  worked  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  his  entire  plant  and  machines  were  swept  away  in  the  confla- 
gration. Such  a  disaster  occurring  at  a  time  when  success  seemed  to  be  assured,  (and  in  the  bright- 
ness of  its  dawn  the  toil  and  disappointments  of  years  iiad  been  almost  forgotten),  would  have 
wrecked  the  mind  of  a  less  sanguine  man.  But  with  that  sublime  faith  in  his  project  and  in  himself 
which  nothing  has  ever  shaken,  Mr.  Des  Jardins  clung  to  his  idea,  and,  despite  the  discouragement  of 
really  sympathetic  friends,  persisted  in  his  efforts.  Admiring  his  courage  and  pertinacity,  Mr.  Rand 
came  again  to  his  assistance;  and,  in  1S92,  removing  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  plucky  inventor  renewed 
his  struggle.  By  the  financial  plan  (jf  issuing  certificates  to  be  redeemed  in  stock  when  a  company  could 
be  organized,  Mr.  Des  Jardins  succeeded  in  raising  the  first  ten  thousand  tlollars  used  in  carrying  on  his 
project.  Up  to  this  period  his  work  contemplated  the  development  of  a  type-setting  and  distributing 
machine  as  well  as  a  justifier.  But  as  there  were  already  a  number  of  type-setting  and  distributing 
machines  that  could  be  made  very  profitable  by  the  addition  of  an  automatic  justifier,  he  wisely  con- 
cluded to  bring  out  the  latter  as  soon  as  possible.  His  first  Connecticut  machine  was  built  in  Manches- 
ter in  1893-4.  It  was  complete  in  every  detail  though  somewhat  crude  and  was  ultimately  perfected, 
with  the  supply  of  adequate  means,  in  the  form  of  the  present  successful  devices.  The  original  model 
of  his  new  type-justifier  was  the  second  of  two  machines  constructed  at  the  Dwight  Slate  Machine  Co.'s 
works  in  Hartford.  It  was  first  run  in  coimection  vv'ith  the  Thorne  type-setting  machine  in  1897,  but 
is  adapted  to  all  others.  Then  the  tedious  work  of  perfecting  it  was  begun  uiuler  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  inventor.  The  main  object  being  now  attained  Mr.  Des  Jardins  took  the  rest  he  so  much 
needed.  Returning  refreshed  to  his  task  he  gave  many  months  more  to  the  work  of  perfecting  his  in- 
vention. Late  in  1898  five  machines  were  commenced  on  the  fully  perfected  plans.  When  finished  several 
of  these  \\ere  installed  in  American  printing  offices  and  one  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
About  this  time  also  Mr.  Des  Jardins  com.pleted  other  ^■aluable  inventions  upon  which  his  genius  had 
been  at  work  for  a  long  period.  These  are :  A  mathematical  computing  device  comprising  largely  the 
mechanism  used  in  the  type-justifier  for  computing  spaces,  but  adapted  for  working  all  kinds  of  ex- 
amples, the  computing  scale,  the  typewriter  adding  machine  and  the  cipher  code  machine.  The  add- 
ing attaciiment  can  be  used  on  any  ordinary  typewriter,  and  by  the  adjustment  of  a  lever,  correctly 
adds  any  invoice  or  example  as  it  is  written  on  the  machine.  In  1899  he  brought  to  completion  a  com- 
bination of  the  computing  scale  and  the  cash  register.  This  scale,  when  properly  set,  will  figure  the 
cost  of  any  number  of  pounds  or  fractions,  at  any  given  price  per  pound,  and  will  register  and  display 
the  exact  amount  of  cash  paid  for  the  purchase.  The  other  is  a  cryptograph  or  typewriter  for  secret  cor- 
respondence. This  little  machine,  which  can  be  readily  carried  in  the  pocket,  is  a  typewriter  having  its 
type  wheel  so  mounteil  that  the  characters  printed  are  constantly  changing,  making  the  message  abso- 
lutely undecipherable.  These  changes  are  brought  about  by  a  series  of  combinations  which  are  set  for 
any  given  number ;  the  message  is  translated  by  copying  it  on  a  similar  machine,  set  to  the  same  num- 
ber. These  combinations  are  practically  imlimited.  The  model,  in  a  little  over  one  inch  of  space  has 
one  hundred  and  sixty  billion  settings,  a  number  which  would  require  an  expert  inany  hundred  years 
to  decipher.  Trade  and  technical  journals  far  and  wide  have  described  all  of  Mr.  Des  Jardins  won- 
derful inventions  with  great  wealth  of  detail.  The  newspapers  of  the  day,  welcoming  such  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  "the  art  preservative  of  arts,"  have  likewise  given  generous  space  to  descriptions  of  his  mas- 
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terpiece.    The  Hartford  Post  of  March  loth,  1900,  contained  an  unusually  lucid  article  on  its  intricate 
construction  and  method  of  working,  from  wliich  the  following  extract  is  taken  verbatim : 

"The  machine  will  space  type  and  justify  as  rapidly  as  the  most  expert  operator  can  manipu- 
late the  keys  of  a  type  setting  machine,  and  the  work  is  smoother  and  more  accurate  than  can  be  done 
by  hand.  Mr.  Des  Jardins'  invention  is  the  first  which  has  been  produced  to  justify  movable  type. 
Type  setting  machines,  of  which  there  are  many  different  kinds,  were  all  lacking  in  this  very  impor- 
tant feature.  The  linotype,  which  casts  a  line  from  molten  metal,  has  a  justifying  attachment,  and 
is  in  general  use  in  large  newspaper  offices.  But  there  has  always  been  a  demand  for  a  machine 
that  would  justify  movable  type  automatically,  and  after  struggling  with  the  problem  for  eighteen 
years,  Mr.  Des  Jardins  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  it  to  stand  the  test  of  usage.  The  invention  is 
arranged  to  be  attached  to  any  type  setting  machine,  and  is  designed  especially  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  Thorne  type  setter,  the  combination  being  compact,  and  can  be  operated  as  rap- 
idly as  an  ordinary  typewriter.  The  Des  Jardins  justifier  is  so  constructed  that  it  takes  the  type 
from  the  Thorne  machine  as  it  is  formed  into  lines,  being  attached  to  the  frame  on  the  right  side. 
The  work  of  the  justifier  begins  after  the  type  has  left  the  channels,  and  has  reached  a  point  at  the 
right  side  of  the  keyboard.  Here  they  are  stacked  up  into  words  by  the  movement  of  a  little  star 
gear,  the  words  being  separated  by  thin  brass  spaces  which  have  been  substituted  for  the  ordi- 
nary type  metal  slugs.  These  separators  are  slightly  longer  than  the  type,  and  are  fitted  with 
pronged  ends.  They  serve  only  a  temporary  use,  and  in  the  course  of  the  type  through  the  machine 
they  give  place  to  the  graduated  type-metal  spaces,  which  perform  the  final  work  of  justifying,  and 
are  very  similar  in  appearance  to  ordinary  spaces.  As  the  letters  are  stacked  up  by  tlje  star  until 
they  form  nearly  a  line  of  type  of  the  width  of  the  ordinary  newspaper  column,  or  whatever  witlth 
is  desired,  a  bell  strikes,  announcing  that  the  line  will  hold  but  a  few  more  letters.  The  operator 
completes  the  word  and  touches  the  line  lever,  which  starts  the  machine.  The  line  is  first  lifted  into 
a  second  channel,  which  is  swung  slightly  to  one  side.  This  leaves  it  under  the  measuring  bar  of 
the  computing  device.  Another  part  of  the  computing  device  was  previously  adjusted  by  the  play- 
ing of  spaces  in  the  line.  This  device  is  now  provided  with  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  meas- 
ured line  and  another  part  is  set  according  to  the  number  of  spaces.  It  now  performs  the  mechan- 
ical operation  of  dividing  the  one  by  the  other,  the  quotient  with  its  remainder  being  the  combina- 
tion of  spaces  needed.  The  line  of  type  is  next  moved  over  an  open  space,  where  the  first  word  is 
pushed  down  into  a  movable  channel,  the  brass  separator  being  momentarily  retained  in  the  line  of 
type,  which  prevents  it  from  moving  down  more  than  the  length  of  the  first  word.  The  first  word 
then  runs  backward  and  a  type-metal  space  of  the  proper  thickness  for  justifying  is  knocked  down 
on  top  of  it,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  brass  separator,  which,  in  turn,  drops  out  of  the  machine 
into  a  receptacle  at  the  side,  to  be  used  again  when  needed.  The  first  word  now  runs  forward  and 
the  second  word  is  pushed  down  on  top  of  it  and  both  move  backward  to  receive  the  second  justify- 
ing type-metal  space,  and  allow  the  second  brass  separator  to  follow  the  first  into  the  receptacle, 
and  so  on  with  each  word  in  detail  until  the  line  of  type  is  refitted  with  a  new  set  of  justify- 
ing spaces,  and  is  pushed  forward  into  a  receiving  galley,  where  it  will  be  found  that  the  last  line 
of  type  is  exactly  the  same  length  as  the  others  previously  set.  The  process  of  justifying  a  line  of 
type  is  strictly  automatic,  and  occupies  only  about  ten  seconds,  and  the  justifier  may  be  speeded 
higher  if  necessary,  but  in  ordinary  work  the  machine  as  adjusted  will  outstrip  the  swiftest  oper- 
ator, so  that  by  the  time  the  second  line  has  been  set,  the  justifier  is  waiting  to  receive  it  and  re- 
peat the  process." 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  first  corrections,  revisions,  authors'  corrections,  revisions  and  re- 
revisions  all  require  justifying,  the  heavy  expense  of  this  work  is  manifest.  An  expert  of  great  ex- 
perience— Mr.  Theodore  1-.  De  Vinne — has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  averages  over  one-half  of 
the  expense  of  composition.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Des  Jardins'  invention — adaptable  to  all  type- 
setting machines  now  in  use — has  practically  established  a  new  era  in  the  printing  business.  As  has 
been  happily  said :  "The  history  of  the  development  of  the  Des  Jardins  justifier  from  its  crude  incep- 
tion at  the  unskilled  hands  of  a  young  college  student  and  newspaper  writer  to  the  mechanical  triumph 
of  an  ingenious  mind  and  trained  hands  is  but  the  story  of  many  another  inventor,   whose  sleepless 
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nights  and  persistent  thought  have  at  last  been  rewarded  by  seeing  the  creature  of  his  brain  move  like 
a  thing  of  life  and  perforin  the  functions  expected  of  it  as  though  endowed  with  a  soul."  While  resid- 
ing at  Evanston,  Ills.,  Mr.  Des  Jardins  was  married,  on  August  ist,  1889,  to  Miss  Cora  Viola  Snyder, 
daughter  of  Herman  and  Harriet  J.  (Smith)  Snyder  of  that  city.  Mrs.  Des  Jardins  herself  was  born 
in  McHenry,  Ills.  Her  father,  who  died  in  18 — ,  was  born  in  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Her  mother,  who  is  still 
living  and  a  member  of  the  Des  Jardins'  household,  is  a  native  of  Cambridge,  Vermont.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Des  Jardins  now  reside  at  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  their  home  being  situated  on  a  prominent  eleva- 
tion which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city  of  Hartford  and  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  In  the  so- 
cial life  of  West  Hartford  they  are  quite  prominent.  Mrs.  Des  Jardins  possesses  a  cultivated  taste  for 
music  and  is  a  fine  performer  on  the  piano.  Both  she  and  her  husband  are  members  of  the  West  Hart- 
ford Baptist  Church  and  take  a  special  interest  in  the  Sabbath-school  connected  therewith,  in  which 
Mr.  Des  Jardins  officiates  as  Superintendent,  while  his  wife  voluntarily  conducts  the  musical  services. 
The  fame  of  Mr.  Jardins  as  an  inventor  has  become  international,  and  sketches  of  his  life  and  descrip- 
tions of  his  Justifier  and  Computing  machines  have  been  scattered  broadcast  in  the  pages  of  American 
and  European  magazines  and  newspapers.  Two  companies  have  been  formed  in  Hartford  to  manu- 
facture and  sell  his  inventions — the  Des  Jardins  Type  Justifier  Company,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  mil- 
lion, of  which  he  is  President,  and  the  Des  Jardins  Computing  Register  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which  he  is  Vice-President. 


JOSEPH    R.    HAWLET. 

Hon.  Joseph  Roswell  Hawley,  LL.D.,  Brevet  Major-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  editor  of 
national  reputation,  Representative  in  Congress,  President  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commis- 
sion (1876),  and  Senator  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Stewartsville,  Richmond  County,  North 
Carolina,  October  31st,  1826.  On  the  paternal  side  he  descends  from  Samuel  Hawley,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, who  settled  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1639.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Francis  Hawley,  was  born 
in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  and  in  early  manhood  went  South  and  engaged  in  business,  later  entering 
the  Baptist  Ministry.  Francis  Hawley  married  Mary  McLeod,  a  native  of  North  Carolina  of  Scotch 
parentage.  In  1857  'i^  returned  to  Connecticut  and  became  actively  identified  with  the  anti-slavery 
movement.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  grammar  school  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  at  the  seminary  in  Cazenovia,  New  York.  Entering  Hamilton  College  he  was  gradu- 
ated there  in  1847.  During  his  college  course  he  became  noted  as  a  speaker  and  debater,  and  this  fact, 
probably,  determined  his  choice  of  the  law  as  a  profession.  After  reading  law  under  excellent  auspices, 
both  in  Cazenovia  and  Hartford,  he  began  practice  in  1850  in  the  latter  city,  which  has  since  been  his 
home.  Active  and  capable,  and  with  decided  political  convictions,  he  soon  became  a  leader,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Free  Soil  State  Committee.  In  1852  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Free  Soil  or  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  which  nominated  John  P.  Plale  for  President  and  George  W.  Julian  for  Vice-President. 
Party  feeling  ran  high  in  all  sections  and  political  contests  were  waged  with  bitterness.  On  the  one 
side  was  property  and  on  the  other  principle ;  and  after  nearly  a  century  of  temporizing,  the  "irrepres- 
sible conflict"  began.  Young  Hawley  was  a  giant  in  those  days  even :  his  eloquence  and  vigor  had  full 
play  and  were  exerted  in  every  compaign.  He  also  wrote  for  the  Free  Soil  press.  The  so-called 
"Know-Nothing"  movement  aroused  his  fierce  opposition.  He  saw  that  time  and  energy  were  being 
wasted  on  non-essentials,  and,  knowing  that  victory  could  only  be  gained  by  numbers,  he  bent  his 
energies  to  the  great  task  of  uniting  all  opponents  of  slavery.  It  is  of  record  that  the  first  meeting  for 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  was  held  in  his  office  in  Hartford,  at  his  call,  on  February 
4th,  1856,  among  others  present  being  Gideon  Welles  and  John  M.  Niles.  For  three  months  he  was  on 
the  stump  for  Fremont  in  the  canvass  of  that  year.     Politics  now  had  become  with  him  a  labor  of  love 
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and  he  relinquished  a  promising  career  at  the  bar  to  phinge  more  fully  into  the  battle  for  the  rights  of 
man.  Early  in  1857  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Hartford  Ei'cning  Press,  a  new  venture  as  a 
distinctively  Republican  paper,  and  in  which  his  partner  was  Wm.  Faxon,  afterwards  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  The  first  mutterings  of  the  Southern  Rebellion  found  him  at  this  task,  and  al- 
ready with  reputation  as  a  speaker,  writer  and  political  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  pronounced 
opponents  of  slavery.  In  1852  the  six  electoral  votes  of  Connecticut  were  polled  for  Pierce,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee;  but  through  the  labors  of  Hawley  and  his  associates  they  went  to  Fremont  in  1856 
and  to  Lincoln  in  i860.  Immediately  upon  learning  of  the  call  for  troops  to  defend  the  Union,  Mr. 
Hawley,  then  in  this  thirty-fifth  year,  drew  up  a  form  of  enlistment  and  signing  it  himself  v^ith  no 
other  design  than  that  of  setting  a  patriotic  example,  had  the  honor  of  becoming  the  first  soldier  of 
Connecticut  in  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Hawley  was  no  laggard  when  hostilities  were  decided  upon.  Withm 
twenty-four  hours  he  and  an  associate  named  Drake— afterwards  Colonel  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut 
Regiment— had  a  rifle  company  ready  for  muster-in,  the  arms  for  it  being  procured  by  Hawley,  per- 
sonally, from  Sharp's  factory.  Elected  its  captain,  he  went  with  it  to  the  front  and  for  his  good  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  specially  praised  by  Gen.  E.  D.  Keyes,  brigade  commander.  His  short 
term  of  service  over,  he  joined  Col.  Alfred  H.  Terry  in  recruiting  the  Seventh  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers  a  three  years'  regiment — and  was  commissioned  its  Lieutenant-Colonel.     The  "Seventh"  went 

South  in  the  Port  Royal  Expedition  and  on  the  capture  of  the  forts,  was  the  first  sent  ashore  as  a  gar- 
rison.    For  four  months  the  regiment  participated  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  and  upon  the  surrender 
of  this  post  was  selected  as  its  garrison.     Succeeding  Terry  as  Colonel,  Plawley  commanded  the  "Sev- 
enth" in  the  battles  of  James  Island  and  Pocotaligo,  and  in  Brannan's  expedition  to  Florida  in  January, 
1863.     For  a  time  he  commanded  the  post  of  Fernandina  and  from  there  undertook  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  Charleston.     As  commander  of  a  brigade  on  Morris  Island,  in  June,  1863,  he  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  and,  in  July  and  the  following  months,  in  the  operations  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Fort  Wagner.     At  the  battle  of  Olustee,  Florida,  in  February,  1864,  he  led  a  brigade 
under  Gen.  Truman  Seymour.     The  losses  of  the  whole  Federal  forces  in  this  encounter  footed  up 
thirty-eight  per    cent.     Hawley's  regiment  had  been  armed  by  him  with  the  Spencer  breech-loading 
rifle  and  was  particularly  effective.     In  April,  1864,  Hawley  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  bri- 
gade in  Terry's  division.  Tenth  Corps,  Army  of  the  James,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Drewry's  Blufif, 
Deep  Run,  Derbytown  Road,  and  various  affairs  near  Bermuda  Hundred  and  Deep  Bottom.     He  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  fight  on  the  xNewmarket  Road,  and  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.     Re- 
peatedly commended  by  his  immediate  superiors,  he  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General  in  Septem- 
ber, 1864.     In  November  following  he  was  selected  to  command  a  picked  brigade  which  was  detached 
from  the  army  at  the  front  and  sent  to  New  York  City  to  assist  in  preserving  the  peace  during  the 
week  of  the  Presidential  election.     General   Hawley  succeeded  to  the  command  of  Terry's  division 
when  that  officer  was  assigned  to  lead  the  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher  in  January,  1865;  and  later 
was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Tenth  Corps  under  Terry.     On  the  capture  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  he  was 
detached  by  General  Schofield  to  establish  a  base  of  supplies  there  for  Sherman's  army,— then  on  its 
way    northward    from  Savannah,— and    commanded  Southeastern  North  Carolina.     Rejoining  Gen. 
Terry  in  June,  he  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Department  of  Virginia.     He  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service  in  January,  1866,  with  the  rank  of  Brevet  Major-General.     And  now  began  a  career  in 
civil  life  which  has  been  marked  by  many  brilliant  successes  and  which  still  continues  with  almost 
unabated  vigor.     Almost  before  he  had  rested  from    the    conflicts  of    the    preceding  five    years  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  Connecticut.    This  was  in  April,  1866.     In  the  following  year,  although  re- 
nominated, he  was  defeated.     Resuming  editorial  work,  he  united  the  Evening  Press  with  the  Courant, 
and  became  a  national  force  in  the  political  contests  following  the  war.     In  1868  he  was  President  of 
the  Republican  National  Convention  and  was  a  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Grant  and  Colfax  ticket. 
In  1872,  1876  and  1880  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Republican  National  Conventions  and  his 
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voice  was  heard  with  telHng  effect  on  the  issues  before  tlie  people  in  these  several  campaigns.  Elected 
in  November,  187J,  a  Representative  in  the  Forty-second  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Julius  L.  Strong,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Forly-third  Congress.  For  the  Forty-fourth  and 
Forty-fifth  Congresses  he  was  defeated;  but  was  successful  in  regaining  his  seat  in  1879,  serving  in  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress.  When  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission  was  organized  in  1872,  Gen. 
Hawley  was  chosen  its  President  and  remained  its  head  until  it  closed  its  labors,  five  years  later.  Two 
full  years  of  his  time  were  devoted  to  its  work,  and  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  was 
admitted  to  be  due  in  large  part  to  his  untiring  labors  and  to  the  admirable  selections  made  by  him 
for  tlie  several  committees — of  all  of  which  committees  he  was  cx-ofUcio  a  member.  General  Hawley 
was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  1881,  succeeding  Wm. 
W.  Eaton,  and  being  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  party  for  the  office.  He  was  re-elected  in  1887,  again 
in  1893,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in  1899;  and  at  tlie  present  writing  (1901)  is  entering  upon  his 
twenty-first  year  of  continuous  service  in  the  upper  branch  of  tiie  National  Legislature.  His  com- 
mittee work  in  both  houses  has  been  as  various  as  well-performed.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Claims,  Banking,  Currency,  Military  Affairs  and  Appropria- 
tions. In  the  Senate  he  has  won  the  respect  of  the  whole  people  by  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public 
interests.  Among  the  important  Senate  Committees  on  which  he  has  served  may  be  named  those  on 
Coast  Defences,  Railroads  and  Military  Affairs.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  vigorously  promoted  the  enactment  of  civil-service-reform  legislation.  As  Chairman  of  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Ordnance  and  War  Ships  he  submitted  a  long  and  valuable  report,  the  result  of 
careful  investigation  into  steel  production  and  heavy  gun-making  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
His  work  on  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  was  notable  and  of  high 
value  to  the  project.  For  some  time  past  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
and  throughout  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  Philippine  insurrection  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  country  in  tliis  capacity.  His  labors  on  the  Army  Reorganization  bill,  now  before  Congress, 
have  been  in  the  interest  of  immediate  action  along  simple  and  well-understood  lines  amply  tested  by 
experience  during  the  civil  war.  A  patriot  and  a  soldier  he  has  no  patience  with  schemers  and  on  all 
occasions  vigorously  opposes  their  selfish  plans.  In  general  legislation  he  has  upheld  a  protective 
tariff,  has  favored  universal  suffrage,  has  advocated  "sound  money,"  and  has  opposed  the  tendency  to 
Federal  centralization.  He  is  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  States.  For  nearly  half  a  century  his  voice  has  been  heard  as  a  champion  of 
the  people;  and  as  an  orator  he  is  welcomed  everywhere  and  has  few  superiors.  In  religious  belief 
he  is  a  Congregationalist.  Hamilton  College,  Yale  University  and  Trinity  College  of  Hartford  have 
each  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Many  other  honors  have  been  accorded  him, 
among  them,  not  the  least  valued,  being  the  cordial  appreciation  of  the  people  of  his  own  State,  which 
has  been  most  emphatic  and  of  long  duration,  and  of  his  party,  which,  ranking  him  with  the  greatest 
Americans  of  his  time,  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  considered  him  as  an  available  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nomination.  In  the  National  Convention  of  1884  the  Connecticut  delegation  voted 
for  him  for  President  on  every  ballot. 
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F.    M.    GARLAND. 

The  marvellous  achievements  of  American  business-men  in  the  great  fields  of  inaustry,  com- 
merce and  finance,  of  which  the  world  has  had  recently  such  impressive  illustrations,  startle  by  their 
comprehensiveness  of  plan,  fearlessnesss  of  execution  and  superlativeness  of  advantage;  but  in  the  es- 
sential quality  of  genius  they  are  hardly  more  remarkable  than  the  substantial  victories  won  by  Amer- 
ican mechanics,  whose  fecundity  and  originality  in  the  field  of  invention  have  practically  revolutionized 
almost  every  human  handicraft  and  ameliorated  in  innumerable  ways  the  conditions  of  human  exist- 
ence. But  while  the  benign  arts  of  peace  have  been  fostered  and  prospered  by  American  invention, 
the  malign  arts  of  war  have  likewise  drawn  sustenance  and  strength  from  her  matchless  fertility. 
Despite  religion  and  reason  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  is  still  appealed  to  and  the  horrors  of  carnage 
continue  to  affront  and  affright  the  better  instincts  of  humanity.  In  recent  times  these  horrors  have 
been  mitigated  in  a  degree  by  humane  endeavor  and  agreement.  To  put  an  end  to  war,  however,  is 
really  the  first  great  problem  that  humanity  is  called  upon  to  solve;  and  until  this  is  accomplished  no 
stable  advantage  can  be  gained.  In  the  opinion  of  many  profound  thinkers  its  cessation  can  be  effected 
only  through  making  it  so  appallingly  destructive  that  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  world  will  revolt 
against  resort  to  its  horrors.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  evolution  of  powerful  engines  of  destruction 
for  war  purposes  is  the  surest  means  to  hasten  the  advent  of  a  universal  resort  to  arbitration  in  na- 
tional or  international  difficulties  or  disputes;  and  the  inventor  who  successfully  compels  his  genius 
along  these  lines  is  the  truest  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  One  of  the  youngest  men  to  achieve 
fame  in  this  field  is  Frank  Milton  Garland,  of  New  Haven,  inventor  of  the  "Garland  Rapid  Fire 
Gun."  Springing  from  good  New  England  stock,  he  is  the  son  of  Moses  and  Cevalla  (Bean)  Gar- 
land, natives  and  residents  of  the  little  village  of  Hennaker,  Merrimac  County,  New  Hampshire,  where 
he  also  was  born,  forty-six  years  ago.  The  humble  circumstances  of  his  parents,  and  the  limitations 
of  the  period  and  the  locality,  deprived  him  of  greater  advantages  of  schooling  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
poor  boys ;  but  he  profited  by  his  opportunities,  and  having  made  the  most  of  them,  began  to  look  about 
him  and  throughout  the  surrounding  country  for  employment.  Meantime,  discovering  in  himself  a 
taste  for  music,  he  joined  the  village  brass-band  and  took  up  cornet  playing.  Soon  his  great  ambition 
and  the  burden  of  his  prayers  was  to  become  the  best  cornet  player  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
This  desire,  it  appears,  was  largely  accomplished,  for  when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  it  was  quite 
generally  admitted  that  he  was  the  best  cornetist  for  his  age  in  that  State.  Although  wholly  self- 
taught,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  band  and  a  proficient  performer,  whose  reputation  was  heralded  far 
beyond  his  native  surroundings.  No  business  prospects  appearing  and  being  too  active  and  restive  for 
farm  life,  he  left  home  in  his  seventeenth  year  and  found  employment  in  New  Haven  in  the  works  of 
the  Winchester  Arms  Alanufacturing  Company.  Here  he  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
chinist's trade  and  became  a  master  of  fire-arms  mechanism.  Although  otherwise  congenial,  his  posi- 
tion suffered  from  disquieting  influences,  and  he  gave  it  up  rather  than  endure  them.  While  out  of 
employment  he  one  day  chanced  to  read  in  a  New  York  newspaper  that  Mr.  Maxim  was  making  a 
gun  working  by  recoil.  "If  he  can  do  that,  I  can,"  said  the  young  machinist  to  himself,  and  he  went  to 
work  at  once  upon  the  problem.  His  first  attempt,  in  the  Gatling  style,  resulted  perfectly.  When  this 
gun  was  completed  he  made  a  second,  which  worked  by  a  brake,  as  at  present,  and  superseded  the  first. 
This  brilliant  success  was  achieved  about  ten  years  ago.  Since  then  Mr.  Garland  has  devoted  his  ef- 
forts to  perfecting  his  invention,  with  the  result  that  to-day  he  has  what  he  believes  to  be  and  what 
experts  admit  is  "the  best  and  most  simple  automatic  rapid-fire  gun  ever  constructed  and  of  the  few- 
est parts."  The  gun  is  at  this  writing  being  tested  by  experts  of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
following  extract  from  the  New  York  Herald  of  April  ist,  1901,  refers  to  these  tests  and  gives  an  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  gun's  distinguishing  features: 
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"In  the  Garland  gun,  the  invention  of  F.  M.  Garland,  a  gunmaker  of  New  Haven,  which 
the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  Navy  Department  is  now  experimenting  with,  it  is  thought  a  highly 
powerful  weapon  has  been  developed. 

"Lieutenant  A.  F.  Brand,  under  orders  from  his  superiors,  spent  last  Saturday  in  New  Haven 
studying  the  invention.  Experts  have  declared  that  it  is  a  radical  departure  in  the  making  of  automatic 
rapid  fire  guns,  because  it  does  away  with  the  toggle  joint,  rack  and  pinion  and  pendulum  princi- 
ples.    It  is  based  on  the  counter  recoil  principle. 

"The  gun  is  so  light  that  two  or  three  men  can  carry  it,  and  so  simple  that  an  expert  me- 
chanic can  cripple  it  with  his  fingers;  and,  conversely,  can  repair  it  very  quickly,  almost  as  speedily 
— provided  he  knows  the  gun.  The  mechanism  is  absolutely  perfect,  so  far  as  relation  of  parts  is 
concerned,  like  the  works  of  a  watch  movement.  It  is  claimed  for  the  gun  that  proving  tests 
have  shown  its  greater  speed,  greater  penetrability  and  greater  ease  of  manipulation  than  other 
quick  firing  guns.  It  is  said  that  a  trial  showed  nearly  or  quite  three  hundred  shots  to  the  minute 
at  the  West  Rock  proving  grounds.  The  gun  is  a  i -pounder,  of  steel  barrel,  ten  feet  in  length, 
mounted  on  a  brass  frame,  with  interrupted  screw  breech  block,  and  a  spiral  thread  positive  feed. 
The  latter  features  are  innovations.  The  gun's  mechanism  can  be  arrested  in  its  automatic  feature 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  When  automatically  operated  the  shells  are  fed  by  a  feed  box  so  quickly 
and  the  cartridges  exploded  with  such  speed  that  the  shells  are  tossed  out  of  the  breech  faster  than  the 
powder  burns. 

"Lieutentant  A.  A.  Hookham,  late  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  an  expert  who  had  charge  of  some 
of  the  Maxim  guns  at  Cape  Town,  is  now  associated  with  Mr.  Garland,  the  inventor.  It  is  said  that 
$150,000  have  been  expended  in  the  last  two  years  in  patents  and  in  perfecting  the  gun  by  experi- 
ments." 

The  field  gun  as  seen  at  the  works  in  New  Haven  is  larger  than  the  naval  gun  and  has  two  bar- 
rels. It  is  capable  of  discharging  300  shots  a  minute.  Mounted  on  the  front  axle,  instead  of  the  rear 
one,  as  in  ordinary  artillery,  it  has  a  three-bar  support,  extending  and  converging  into  a  casting  which 
rests  upon  a  small  wheel  having  a  free  radius,  so  as  to  turn  the  main  axle  and  wheels  to  any  position 
in  action.  The  rear  axle  and  wheels  are  much  the  heavier,  the  axle  being  a  massive  casting  with 
shelves  and  grooves  that  let  in  and  fasten  the  tongue  and  small  wheels  firmly.  In  transit  the  front 
axle  is  turned  and  the  gun  points  towards  the  horses  instead  of  to  the  rear  as  ordinarily.  Steel,  brass 
and  nickel  are  the  metals  used  in  its  construction;  and  its  superstructure  and  even  the  massive,  rubber- 
tired,  oak  wheels  are  resplendent  in  these  metals.  Altogether,  the  gun  is  a  most  attractive  piece  of 
workmanship,  with  its  wonderful  mechanism,  graceful  construction  and  beautiful  ornamentation.  In 
service,  the  gunner  is  protected  by  a  large  square  shield  of  armor  plate,  one  inch  thick.  This  marvel- 
lously perfect  weapon  of  war  belongs  to  that  class  of  modern  ordnance  that  is  fast  making  war  too  ter- 
rible to  be  much  longer  thought  of — among  civilized  nations  at  least;  in  other  words,  it  may  be  called 
a  "Peace-Maker,"  and  its  inventor  be  classed  among  those  who  promote  the  welfare  rather  than  tlv" 
destruction  of  the  human  race.  Although  modest  and  unpretending,  Mr.  Garland  has  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world  and  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  meeting  a  number  of  its  historical  characters.  At 
the  close  of  the  Chino- Japanese  war  Earl  Li  Hung  Chang,  Grand  Viceroy  of  China,  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  a  company  of  professional  mechanics  and  engineers  to  come  out  to  China  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  with  the  Peking  Government  in  the  matter  of  opening  mines,  building  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs and  developing  the  resources  of  the  Empire.  At  the  request  of  a  friend  Mr.  Garland,  with  the 
aid  of  two  other  gentlemen,  organized  such  a  company  and  went  to  Peking.  Unfortunately  the  jour- 
ney proved  futile,  the  Empire  being  in  such  an  unsettled  condition  owing  to  the  war  that  any  opera- 
tions were  then  impracticable.  Mr.  Garland  and  his  associates,  however,  as  the  guests  of  the  govern- 
ment, traveled  over  a  great  part  of  China.  They  also  visited  and  traveled  extensively  in  Japan.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  while  Mr.  Garland  with  difficulty  can  hardly  find  words  to  talk  about  his  own 
career  and  experiences,  he  becomes  wonderfully  fluent,  even  eloquent,  whenever  he  refers  to  the  Chinese. 
A  practical,  hard-headed,  self-made  man,  he  concedes  to  them  great  praise,  and  his  views  bear  out 
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what  has  been  so  frequently  asserted  by  the  scientists  and  scholars  of  every  civilized  land  who  have 
written  about  this  interesting  people  and  their  older  civilization.  Mr.  Garland  declares  he  could  write 
a  book  about  China,  so  much  is  there  of  fascinating  interest  in  the  country  and  its  strange  people.  "I 
cannot  possibly  put  in  words,"  he  says,  "my  admiration  for  the  stability,  genuine  straightforwardness 
and  honesty  of  the  Chinese  in  business  transactions.  Among  Chinese  merchants  such  a  thing  as  a  con- 
tract is  unknown.  It  isn't  true  at  all  that  they  are  a  low  race,  but  it  is  true  that  they  are  superior  in 
many  things  to  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  methods  of  business  are  the  simplest 
possible.  No  Chinese  groceryman  but  what  can  tell  you  at  night  how  inany  matches  he  has  on  hand, 
as  he  counts  them  one  by  one  and  knows  exactly  how  he  stands  to  a  farthing."  Speaking  recently  of 
Chinese  notables  he  had  met,  Mr.  Garland  said :  "I  had  an  hour's  conversation  with  Li  Hung  Chang 
and  he  showed  remarkable  intelligence  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  His  questions  and  his  answers 
were  models  of  a  precise  diplomat.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  met  the  present  Chinese  Minister,  Mr.  W'u 
Ting-Fang,  in  Peking  while  on  my  first  visit  to  the  great  Viceroy,  and  he  was  then  acting  as  Private 
Secretary  for  him.  Since  he  has  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  American  Minister  I  have  visited  him 
often  and  renewed  the  old  acquaintance  of  so  long  ago.  I  consider  him  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  this  country."  Among  the  treasured  souvenirs  of  his  sojourn  in  China,  Mr.  Garland  especially 
values  fine  Chinese  photographs  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  of  the  late  Prince  Kung,  uncle  of  the  present 
Emperor.  Although  comparatively  unknown  until  the  merits  of  his  invention  brought  him  well-de- 
served public  recognition,  practically  in  spite  of  himself,  Mr.  Garland  has  been  an  unusually  active 
worker  and  a  man  of  wide  and  interesting  affiliations,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  enjoyed  the  per- 
sonal friendship  and  respect  of  many  prominent, men,  including  politicians,  financiers  and  scientists,  to 
whom,  doubtless,  his  native  wit,  vigor  and  terseness  of  speech  and  wide  knowledge  of  practical  affairs 
proved  as  attractive  as  did  to  him  their  own  culture,  experiences  and  personal  charm.  The  late  James 
G.  Blaine  was  one  of  those  friendships  he  specially  valued.  Mr.  Garland  is  a  man  of  medium  height 
and  sturdy  build.  Energy  and  decision  are  stamped  in  both  form  and  feature.  His  physical  endur- 
ance admits  of  unwearying  toil  and  application  and  is  only  equalled  by  the  natural  courtesy  and  urban- 
ity which  indicate  the  man  of  heart  as  well  as  of  brain.  His  epitome  of  life  and  its  experiences  to  one 
who,  like  himself,  has  made  the  best  use  of  his  talents,  may  fittingly  close  this  brief  sketch  of  his  busy 
and  successful  life :  "The  man  that  never  makes  mistakes,  never  does  anything  and  is  seldom  heard 
of.  The  man  that  does  things  and  makes  many  mistakes  is  talked  about  by  everybody  and  needs  no 
monument  to  perpetuate  his  fame." 
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NATHANIEL    WHEELER. 

Nathaniel  Wheeler,  organizer,  and  also  executive  head  and  President,  from  its  inception 
until  his  death,  of  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company,  chief  promoter  throughout  the 
world  of  the  great  and  beneficent  labor-saving  invention  of  the  sewing  machine  with  which  his  name 
is  indissolubly  connected,  and  the  colleague  of  its  inventor  in  its  marvellous  development,  was  born 
m  Watertown,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  Sept.  7,  1820,  and  died  at  his  home  on  Golden  Hill,  Bridge- 
port, in  the  same  State,  Dec.  31,  1893.  In  the  paternal  line  he  was  of  the  seventh  generation  of  his 
family  in  America  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Moses  Wheeler,  born  in  England  in  1598,  who  came  to 
New  England  with  a  company  from  the  county  of  Ivent,  probably  in  1637.  He  was  in  New  Haven  as 
early  as  1644,  and  very  likely  was  one  of  the  associates  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  in  establishing  the 
settlement  there.  At  all  events  he  received  a  tract  of  land  in  that  town  in  1643.  Some  four  or  five 
years  later  he  removed  to  Stratford,  founded,  in  1639,  by  a  group  of  settlers  from  New  Haven,  and 
there  also  received  a  tract  of  land,  which  he  cultivated,  following,  at  the  same  time,  his  trade  of  ship 
carpenter  and  running  the  ferry  across  the  Housatonic  River.  He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  an  extensive  land  owner.  His  son,  also  named  Moses, 
through  whom  the  descent  continues,  was  born  in  1651  and  died  Jan.  30,  1724-5.  In  the  next  generation 
the  descent  was  through  his  son  Samuel,  born  Feb.  2y,  1681-2;  died,  1721.  The  latter's  son,  Capt. 
James  Wheeler,  born  1716,  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Nathaniel;  he  died  in  Derby,  Conn.,  July  9, 
1768.  His  son,  Deacon  James  Wheeler,  born  April  6,  1745,  was  Nathaniel's  grandfather.  He  died 
at  Watertown,  the  year  preceding  Nathaniel's  birth.-  His  son,  David  Wheeler,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  born  Sept.  6,  1789.  He  was  a  carriage  manufacturer  and  also  the  owner  of  a 
farm.  He  married  for  his  first  wife  Phoebe  De  Forest,  who  bore  him  two  children — Joseph  and  Mary. 
Upon  her  death  he  married  Sarah  De  Forest,  of  the  same  family,  by  whom  he  had  four  children — 
Nathaniel,  George,  Jane  and  Belinda.  The  De  Forests  were  descendants  of  a  Huguenot  family  of 
Avesnes,  France,  some  of  whose  members  fled  to  Leyden,  Holland,  to  escape  religious  persecution. 
One  of  these,  named  Isaac,  son  of  Jesse  and  Marie  (Du  Clouxj  De  Forest,  emigrated  from  Leyden 
to  New  .Amsterdam  in  1636,  and  there  married  Sarah  Du  Trieux,  who  bore  him  fourteen  children. 
One  of  these,  named  David,  settled  in  Stratford  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  .After  getting  a  sound  English  education  in  the  common  school  of  his  native  place,  Na- 
thaniel Wheeler  apprenticed  himself  to  his  father  and  learned  the  carriage  maker's  trade.  Having  a 
special  taste  that  way,  he  was  given  charge  of  the  ornamental  part  of  the  work,  but  on  coming  of  age 
he  assumed  management  of  the  entire  business  in  order  that  his  father  might  be  able  to  devote  himself 
more  fully  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  .About  five  years  later  he  took  up  the  manufacture  of  various 
small  metallic  articles — largely  buckles  and  slides  for  hat  bands;  and,  substituting  machinery  for  hand 
labor,  very  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  production — thus  displaying  that  eminently  practical  ability  mani- 
fested throughout  his  life.  In  1848  he  united  his  business  with  that  of  Messrs.  Warren  &  Woodruff, 
manufacturers  of  similar  articles.  The  new  firm,  taking  the  style  of  Warren,  Wheeler  &  W^oodruff, 
erected  a  building  for  the  enlarged  business,  of  which  Mr.  Wheeler  took  entire  charge.  In  a  short  time 
he  perceived  that  the  firm's  plant  could  be  still  further  utilized;  and  it  was  while  seeking  something 
new  to  manufacture  that  he  became  interested  in  the  machine  with  which  his  whole  subsequent  business 
life  was  identified.  While  it  is  true  that  the  art  of  sewing  by  machinery, — one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  mechanic  arts  relating  to  labor-saving  machines — was  essentially  .American  in  its  origin  and  has 
been  pre-eminently  so  in  its  progressive  development,  European  genius  and  skill  had  been  groping  to- 
ward it  for  nearly  a  century  before  practical  results  of  value  were  reached  by  .American  inventors 
working  with  no  knowledge  of  the  efforts  of  their  European  brethren.    Weisenthal,  as  early  as  1755, 
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Heilniann,  Thomas  Saint  (granted  an  English  patent  in  1790),  Thimonier  (who  first  obtained  a  pat- 
ent in  France  in  1830),  Newton  and  Archbold,  of  England,  and  possibly  others,  essayed  the  invention, 
but  not  one  of  these  nor  all  collectively  ever  pointed  the  way  to  what  would  now  be  considered  a  prac- 
tical sewing  machine.  Something  was  done,  it  is  said,  by  Walter  Hunt,  of  New  York,  as  early  as 
i832-'34;  but  the  contrivance  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  him  was  abandoned  or  neglected  until  the 
success  of  others  had  become  publicly  known.  The  imperfect  production  of  Elias  Howe,  patented  in 
1846,  was,  undoubtedly,  the  first  important  step  toward  a  practical  machine,  but  the  perfected  "Howe" 
was  not  patented  until  1857.  The  American  inventor  whose  work  in  this  field  first  reached  satisfactory 
results  was  Allen  B.  Wilson,  a  native  of  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  While  working  at  his  trade  as  a 
journeyman  cabinet-maker  in  Adrian,  Michigan,  in  1847,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  sewing  ma- 
chine. He  knew  nothing  of  what  others  had  thought  or  done  in  this  direction.  In  1848,  while  work- 
ing at  his  trade  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  he  completed  the  drawings  of  his  projected  machine  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  finished  his  model.  Although  not  a  machinist  and  not  able  to  procure  suit- 
able tools,  he  made  with  his  own  hands  every  part  of  the  machine,  whether  of  wood  or  metal.  This 
machine  contained  as  essential  parts  a  curved  eye-pointed  needle,  a  two-pointed  shuttle,  making  a  stitcli 
at  each  forward  and  at  each  backward  movement,  and  a  two-motion  feed.  This  "feed-motion"  con- 
sisted of  a  serrated  bar,  which  was  horizontally  reciprocated,  and,  being  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
cloth,  moved  the  material  forward  at  the  proper  time  by  the  forward  inclination  of  the  teeth,  and  re- 
ceded while  the  material  was  held  in  position  by  the  needle  before  the  latter  was  withdrawn  there- 
from. Authorities  agree  that  "this  was  the  first  machine  ever  constructed  that  contained  a  device 
answering  to  any  extent  the  requirements  of  a  feed  that  would  enable  the  operator  to  control  at  will 
the  direction  of  the  stitching,  and  thus  to  sew  continuous  seams  of  any  length,  either  straight  or 
curved,  and  to  turn  corners  of  any  angle."  Building  a  second  machine  on  the  same  plan,  but  of  better 
construction,  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  in  May,  1849,  he  secured  a  United  States  patent  for  it,  Nov.  12, 
1850.  Not  yet  quite  satisfied  with  his  work,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  third  construction,  supplanted  the 
shuttle  by  a  rotating  hook  and  reciprocating  bobbin,  while  the  two-motion  feed  gave  way  to  a  seg- 
mental screw  feed.  A  patent  for  this  was  issued  to  Mr.  Wilson,  Aug.  12,  1851.  But  the  inventor  desir- 
ing greater  perfection  devised  a  machine  with  rotary  hook  and  stationary  bobbin,  for  which  he  obtained 
a  patent,  June  15.  1852.  This  last  machine  contained  another  most  important  improvement  which  Mr. 
Wilson  described  but  did  not  claim  in  his  application  for  the  patent,  but  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent,  Dec.  19,  1854.  This  improvement  was  the  celebrated  "four-motion"  feed  which,  in  some  form 
or  other,  has  been  adopted  in  almost  all  systems  of  sewing  machines.  These  later  and  important  im- 
provements were  all  developed  after  Mr.  Wheeler  became  interested.  Impressed  by  his  first  view  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  achievement,  in  December,  1850,  and  foreseeing  great  possibilities,  he  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Messrs.  E.  Lee  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  then  controlling  the  patent,  to  build  five  hundred  ma- 
chines at  Watertown.  His  next  step  was  to  secure  Mr.  Wilson's  services  to  superintend  their  manu- 
facture. Shortly  afterward  new  arrangements  were  entered  into,  and,  relations  with  the  New  York 
firm  being  terminated,  a  co-partnership  was  formed  between  Messrs.  Warren,  Wheeler,  Woodruff 
and  Wilson,  under  the  title  "Wheeler,  Wilson  &  Co.,"  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  inventions  of 
the  last  named  and  for  the  manufacture  and  saleof  sewing-machines  embodying  his  devices.  They  manu- 
factured the  original  "Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machines"  and  made  a  thorough  success  of  them, 
not  only  in  the  household,  but  in  light  manufacturing  as  well.  This  success  was  due  to  the  intelligent, 
energetic  and  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  became  the  mercantile  head  of  the  new  con- 
cern, and  who  put  into  practical  shape  the  improvements  subsequently  devised  by  Mr.  Wilson.  The 
introduction  of  the  machine,  placing  it  in  factories  and  work-shops  and  demonstrating  its  value  in 
families,  was  carried  out  under  Mr.  Wheeler's  tactful  and  vigorous  initiative.  Opposition,  prejudice 
and  disbelief  melted  before  the  enterprising  activity  of  this  persevering  and  resourceful  man.  In  a  brief 
period  the  machine  was  in  successful  operation  not  only  in  New  York,  but  as  well  in  Boston,  Philadel- 
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phia,  and  other  large  cities.  In  October,  1853,  the  business  was  reorganized  as  a  joint  stock  company 
under  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  taking  the  title  "Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company."  The 
capital  of  the  corporation  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  the  patents  being  valued  at  one 
hundred  thousand  and  the  machinery  and  stock  at  sixty  thousand.  For  a  year  or  two— the  crucial 
period  in  the  enterprise — Mr.  Wheeler  acted  as  General  Manager  and  executive  head  of  the  company.  In 
1855  he  became  President  and  filled  that  office  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  Wilson  retired 
from  active  participation  in  the  business  about  a  year  previous,  but  received  a  regular  salary,  and  also 
considerable  sums  of  money  on  the  renewal  of  his  patents.  He  died  April  29,  1888.  Of  his  rotating 
hook  and  stationary  bobbin,  it  has  been  declared  by  high  authority  that :  "They  constitute  an  inven- 
tion as  absolutely  original,  ingenious  and  effective  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  mechanics, 
and  which  has  never  failed  to  excite  the  unqualified  admiration  of  competent  experts."  In  1856  the 
factory  was  removed  from  Watertown  to  Bridgeport.  Mr.  Wheeler  also  removed  thither  and  at  once 
identified  himself  actively  with  the  interests  of  the  city.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  to  enlarge  the 
output.  When  with  increased  factory  space  and  improved  machinery — secured  at  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  which  to  many  of  the  stockholders  seemed  like  reckless  extravagance — the  out- 
put had  reached  twenty-five  machines  a  day,  it  was  supposed  the  demands  of  the  world  could  be  easily 
supplied.  Even  Mr.  Wheeler  himself  expected  no  greater  success.  But  the  business  advanced  with 
rapid  strides.  In  1859  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  by  spe- 
cial act  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  was  advanced  to  one  million  dollars  in  1864.  Fire  swept  away 
a  portion  of  the  buildings  of  the  company  in  1875,  but  they  were  rebuilt  immediately  on  an  improved 
plan.  Important  additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  to-day  the  company's  works,  includ- 
ing the  machine  factories,  the  cabinet  factory,  the  needle  factory,  and  the  foundry,  cover  a  ground 
space  of  some  fifteen  acres.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Bridgeport  has  been  a  great  gainer 
through  the  establishment  of  these  works  within  its  limits.  During  the  first  decade  the  population 
doubled,  growing  from  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred  to  nearly  fourteen  thousand.  The  wealth 
and  importance  of  the  city  likewise  increased  proportionately,  and  the  impetus  given  is  still  felt.  Mr. 
Wheeler's  activity  in  the  sewing-machine  business  was  not  confined  to  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  affairs,  but  extended  to  the  mechanical  department,  and  he  advanced  the  art  by  important  in- 
ventions of  his  own,  for  which  patents  were  granted  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  in  this  department  of  industry  he  was  decorated  at  the  World's  Exposition 
held  in  Vienna,  in  1873,  with  the  Imperial  Order  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  at  the  Exposition  Universelle, 
held  in  Paris  in  1889,  he  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  His  energies,  however, 
were  exercised  with  equal  ability  in  other  directions — in  various  business  enterprises  and  in  the  field 
of  invention.  His  versatility  was  remarkable.  As  sole  inventor  or  jointly  with  others  he  held  patents 
for  inventions  in  wood  filling  compounds,  polishing  the  eyes  of  needles,  power  transmitters,  refrigera- 
tors, ventilating  railway  cars,  heating  and  ventilating  buildings,  and  for  a  multitude  of  devices  for  the 
sewing  machine.  In  experiments  toward  the  perfection  of  the  sewing  machine  alone  he  empowered 
the  disbursement  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  The  results  achieved  attest  the  wisdom  of  this  large 
expenditure,  for  the  original  output  of  one  machine  a  day  has  been  increased  to  six  hundred,  and  since 
the  business  was  established  upwards  of  two  million  have  been  sold.  As  a  business-man  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  distinguished  for  his  organizing  and  administrative  abilities,  his  energy,  enterprise,  foresight,  good 
judgment  and  fair  dealing — qualities  which  were  recognized  throughout  the  business  world.  His  power 
and  influence  as  a  citizen  were  exercised  with  beneficent  effect  in  the  social,  political,  educational  and 
religious  activities  of  Connecticut,  and  were  felt  in  a  still  wider  sphere.  His  solicitude  for  all  employed 
by  the  great  corporation  of  which  he  was  the  head  was  especially  marked  and  won  for  him  a  profound 
reciprocal  regard.  He  always  had  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  Bridgeport,  and  in  many  substantial 
ways  evidenced  this  civic  pride.  His  intelligence,  activity  and  wealth  contributed  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  number  of  important  local  enterprises.     He  was  a  corporator  and  trustee  of  the  People's  Sav- 
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ings  Bank ;  a  director  of  the  Bridgeport  City  Bank,  Bridgeport  Hydraulic  Company,  Bridgeport  Horse 
Railroad  Company,  Fairfield  Rubber  Company,  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  and  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  of  the  Building  Committees  of  Schools  and  County  Public  Buildings.  His 
public  spirit  was  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  was  founder  and  first  President  of  the  Seaside  Club; 
one  of  the  chief  donors  of  Seaside  Park  to  the  city,  and  a  commissioner  for  its  development.  lie  sub- 
scribed liberally  towards  improving  the  city's  chief  cemetery,  and  to  St.  John's  Church;  also  to  the 
Fairfield  County  Historical  Society.  He  served  with  zeal  as  a  commissioner  for  building  the  State 
Capitol  at  Hartford.  A  Democrat  in  politics,  he  repeatedly  declined  nomination  to  high  official  posi- 
tions, yet  he  served  willingly  in  the  Bridgeport  Common  Council  and  also  for  several  terms  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  Senate.  Under  a  natural  dignity  he  concealed  a  warm  heart,  which  betrayed  it- 
self, however,  in  the  family  circle,  among  close  friends  and  towards  all  in  his  employ.  Upright  in 
every  aim,  gifted  with  rare  business  ability  and  public-spirited  to  the  last  degree,  he  commanded  the 
esteem  of  the  people  of  his  native  State  and  especially  of  those  in  the  community  in  which  for  so  long  a 
period  he  was  a  vital  and  beneficent  factor.  His  activities  made  him  a  millionaire.  Blessed  with  ro- 
bust health  until  1893,  he  failed  rapidly  when  overtaken  by  illness  and  died  just  as  the  year  closed 
Mr.  Wheeler's  first  wife,  Huldah  Bradley,  of  Watertown,  Conn.,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1843. 
died  in  1857.  There  were  four  children  by  this  union: — Martha  and  Anna  B.,  both  of  whom  died 
young,  and  Samuel  H.  and  Ellen  B.  (Mrs.  Edward  Harral,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.).  Samuel  H. 
Wheeler,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  President  of  the  company,  was  born  in  1845.  He  was  for  years 
manager  of  the  company's  business  at  Chicago.  On  August  3,  1858,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wheeler  married 
Miss  Mary  E.  Crissy,  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  who  survives  her  husband.  By  this  marriage  there  were 
four  sons: — Harry  De  Forest,  who  died  in  1881,  in  his  eighteenth  year;  Archer  Crissy  and  William 
Bishop— twins — born  Sept.  18,  1864;  and  Arthur  Penoyer,  who  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Archer  Crissy 
Wheeler  is  Treasurer  of  the  Fairfield  Rubber  Company,  and  William  B.  Wheeler  is  a  director  of  the 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company.  The  Wheeler  mansion — an  imposing  castellated  struc- 
ture, Gothic  in  type — is  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  Bridgeport,  and  most  charmingly  situated. 


T.    GUILFORD    SMITH. 

Hon.  T.  Guilford  Smith,  A.M.,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American  citizen,  long  prominently 
and  successfully  identified  with  the  great  coal,  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
unusually  active  for  many  years  in  esthetic,  educational  and  humane  effort,  a  life  Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  since  1890,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fine  Arts  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo — a  city  in  which  he  has  been  a  resident  since  1872 — was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  August  27th,  1839.  Dr.  Smith  springs  from  "Quaker"  stock — that  sturdy  strain  which 
has  furnished  to  this  country  so  many  men  of  power,  influence  and  irreproachable  lives, — deriving, 
in  the  paternal  line,  from  several  of  the  associates  of  William  Penn  in  founding  Pennsylvania,  and 
likewise  from  the  persecuted  New  England  Quakers.  In  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  New  Jersey  at 
old  and  beautiful  Burlington,  the  Smith  family  has  flourished  for  two  centuries,  its  members  always 
reputable  and  esteemed  and  in  many  instances  substantial  and  important  elements  in  public  affairs. 
In  Dr.  Smith's  genealogical  chart  his  first  American  ancestor  is  given  as  Ralph  Smith,  presumably  of 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  as  his  wife  was  interred  there  in  St.  Mary's  churchyard,  in  1731.  But  the  same 
name  occurs  in  New  England  records  a  century  preceding  this  date.  Savage,  in  his  "New  Eng- 
land Genealogical  Dictionary,"  mentions  one  Ralph  Smith,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  who  came  over,  in  1629,  in  the  "Talbot"  with  Higginson  (afterwards  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor) as  first  minister  to  the  Pilgrims  from  Leyden,     Holland.     He    married     (in     1634?)     Mary, 
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widow  of  Richard  Masterson.  He  was  suspected  of  a  tendency  towards  separatism  and  retired,  for 
a  time  at  least,  from  the  ministry.  He  died  at  Boston,  March  ist,  1661.  He  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Eastham,  Mass.,  in  1655;  and  the  fact  that  Thomas  Smith  of  that  place 
had,  among  other  children,  a  son  Ralph,  makes  it  probable  that  the  latter  was  a  grandson  of  the  minis- 
ter. This  Ralph  Smith  was  born  at  Eastham,  Mass.,  in  1682.  His  mother  died  there  in  1727. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  he  is  the  Ralph  Smith,  ancestor  of  Dr.  Smith,  whose  wife,  Olive 
Clark  Smith,  born  in  1698,  died  in  1731,  and  was  buried,  as  aforesaid,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.  Their 
son,  also  Ralph  Smith,  born  in  1721,  (or  1723),  married  in  1749,  Margery  Allen,  a  descendant  of 
George  Allen,  (born  in  England)  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  1636;  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  1637;  Representative, 
1641-2;  buried  at  Sandwich,  May  2nd,  1648.  Ralph  Allen,  born  in  England,  son  of  the  George 
Allen  mentioned,  was  among  the  "Quakers"  of  Sandwich  who  experienced  the  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  New  England.  His  son,  Jedediah  Allen,  grandfather  of  the 
wife  of  Ralph  Smith,  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  in  1703.  The  great- 
grandfather of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Thomas  Smith,  a  Philadelphia  lumber  merchant,  some- 
times called  "Indian  Tom"  by  his  associates,  owing  to  his  swarthy  complexion  and  straight  hair.  He 
died  in  1810,  being  then  in  his  seventy-first  year.  His  wife,  Grizzel  East  wick  Smith,  who  died 
in  1 85 1,  and  whose  remains  are  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  old  Arch  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  was  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Eastwick,  and  a  descendant,  through  her  great- 
grandmother,  of  Sir  John  Lloyd,  Knt.,  and  Thomas  Brinley,  of  Staffordshire,  Auditor  of  Revenues 
of  Charles  I.  Dr.  Smith's  grandfather,  Charles  Eastwick  Smith,  also  a  Philadelphian,  died  in  1828, 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-five  years.  His  wife,  born  Mary  Ogden,  was  a  descendant 
of  David  Ogden,  one  of  the  one  hundred  neighbors  and  friends  of  William  Penn  who  came  over  with 
that  worthy  in  the  good  ship  "Welcome,"  in  1682.  She  survived  her  husband  about  ten  years,  dying 
in  1838.  Pemberton  Smith,  the  father  of  Dr.  Smith,  was  born  in  18 16  and  died  in  1873.  His  monu- 
ment may  be  seen  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  the  beautiful  and  famous  resting-place  of  so  many  of 
Philadelphia's  honored  dead.  Dr.  Smith's  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Margaretta  E.  Zell, 
was  a  member  of  the  old  and  highly  respected  Zell  family  of  Philadelphia.  Her  direct  ancestor, 
John  Zell,  a  landed  proprietor  in  that  city  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  believed  to 
have  been  two  generations  removed  in  a  relationship  to  Johann  Heinrich  Zell,  of  Philadelphia,  orig- 
inally of  the  city  of  Zell,  Baden. — founded  by  his  father,  who  established  there  the  well-known  porce- 
lain works  still  in  operation — but  later  of  Holland,  where  he  met  William  Penn,  whom,  subsequently, 
he  followed  to  America.  Through  this  remoter  ancestor  the  Zells  trace  their  origin  to  Johannes 
Zellius  or  Zell,  of  Brunswick,  Germany,  who  took  part  in  the  First  Crusade  and  was  knighted  at  Jeru- 
salem in  1099.  He  returned  in  1122,  to  Brunswick,  Germany.  In  later  generations  the  Zells  were 
related,  by  intermarriages,  to  the  Counts  of  Emms,  and  Hildesheim.  One  descendant,  John  Ernst 
von  Zell,  was  created,  in  1487,  Duke  of  Hanover,  from  whom  are  descended  the  royal  house  of 
Brunswick,  of  England ;  and  King  George  I.  married  a  lady  of  the  Zell  family.  John  Ernst,  Duke 
of  Hanover,  was  a  friend  of  Martin  Luther;  his  son,  Louis  von  Hanover,  in  1536,  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  of  Bavaria.  Through  her  mother,  Margaretta  E.  Zell  was  descended  from  the  David 
Ogden,  already  mentioned;  and,  through  one  of  her  grandmothers,  from  the  Levering,  Tunis,  Boker 
and  Van  de  Walle  families  of  earlier  generations.  Through  another  of  her  grandmothers,  Dorothy 
Meng,  of  an  old  Lutheran  family,  she  was  descended  from  John  Christopher  Meng,  a  native  of  Man- 
heim,  Germany,  and  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  whose  wife  was  Anna  Dorothea 
Baumanin,  Baroness  von  Ebsten.  This  John  Christopher  Meng,  upon  the  day  of  his  arrival  Aug. 
24,  1728,  at  Germantown,  formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Prussian  King,  and  proclaimed 
himself  a  subject  of  the  King  of  England.  With  such  a  varied,  interesting,  reputable  an.l,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  "aristocratic"  ancestry,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  should  give  a  good  account  of  himself.     His  chances,  however,  were  no  better  than  fall  to  the  lot 
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of  thousands  of  his  young  countrymen,  and  the  lesson  of  his  success  and  usefulness  may  serve  to 
teach  the  ambitious  among  them  the  value  of  adding  to  inherited  talents  a  thorough  technical  educa- 
tion and  an  enlightened  and  unselfish  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life  touching  social  conditions,  educa- 
tional, esthetic  or  humane.  The  foundation  of  Dr.  Smith's  education  was  laid  in  the  private  and 
public  schools  of  his  native  city.  After  graduating  at  the  Central  High  School  he  entered  the  famous 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where,  in  iS6i,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Civil 
Engineer,  and  was  elected  to  Delta  Chapter,  Theta  Delta  Chi  Fraternity.  Two  years  later,  still 
continuing  the  higher  studies,  he  was  honored  by  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  conferred  by  his  Phil- 
adelphia alma  mater.  His  first  work  was  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railroad,  and,  acquitting  himself  well,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Resident  Engineer  of 
the  company  in  the  Mahanoy  Mining  District.  He  resigned  this  post  to  accept  that  of  Manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Sugar  Refinery.  Later,  he  engaged  in  general  engineering  and  mining  work,  as 
Consulting  Engineer  for  various  companies,  and,  in  1872,  \-isited  Europe  on  their  account.  While 
abroad  on  this  trip  he  attended  the  International  Prison  Congress  at  London,  England,  to  which  he 
had  credentials  as  a  delegate.  At  this  Congress  he  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  meeting  many 
distinguished  men  interested  in  humane  work  in  behalf  of  convicts.  In  1873,  Mr.  Smith  accepted 
the  secretaryship  of  the  Union  Iron  Company  at  Buffalo  and  became  a  resident  of  that  city.  After 
five  years'  service  with  the  corporation  named  he  became,  in  1878,  Western  Sales  Agent  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  then,  in  1883,  organized  the  firm  of  Albright  & 
Smith,  which  acted  as  Sales  Agent  for  that  corporation  in  New  York  State  and  Canada.  This  firm 
was  bought  out  by  the  Reading  Company  in  1892,  Mr.  Smith  then  closing  a  connection  with  the  coal 
trade  which  had  lasted  thirty  years.  During  this  long  period  he  was  a  very  busy  man,  and  by  his 
ability  won  high  regard  in  the  business  world.  In  1889  he  formed  a  connection  as  Sales  Agent  with 
the  great  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  concern  of  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  known  as 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  recently  made  the  foundation  of  the  colossal  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  organized  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  This  connection  Mr.  Smith  still  continues. 
He  is  also  Vice-President  of  the  International  Car  Wheel  Company,  of  the  New  York  Car  Wheel 
Works  at  Buffalo,  and  of  the  St.  Thomas  (Canada)  Car  Wheel  Company,  Lt'd.,  the  Canada  Iron 
Furnace  Company,  Lt'd.,  at  Radnor  Forges,  Quebec  and  Midland,  Ontario;  President  of  the  Swett 
Car  Wheel  and  Foundry  Co.,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Treasurer  of  the  Gruson  Iron  Works,  and  a  director 
of  one  or  two  flourishing  financial  institutions  in  Buffalo.  But  while  these  numerous,  varied,  and  hn- 
portant  business  connections  naturally  make  heavy  demands  upon  his  time,  attention,  and  energy,  they 
by  no  means  limit  the  sphere  of  his  activities  or  usefulness.  The  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Buffalo — admittedly  the  model  for  the  numerous  similar  organizations  throughout  the  country, — 
was  largely  his  creation,  and  he  was  elected  its  President  in  1888,  and  holds  that  office  still.  Since 
1887,  he  has  also  rendered  valuable  service  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 
He  was  President  for  a  time  of  the  Buffalo  Library,  and  was  instrumental  in  making  it  free  to  the 
public  and  in  securing  from  the  municipality  an  annual  appropriation  of  eighty  thousand  dollars 
towards  its  maintenance.  A  firm  believer  in  the  broadest  public  education,  even  beyond  the  estab- 
lished curriculum  of  the  numerous  and  varied  educational  establishments  of  which  the  State  pardon- 
ably boasts,  he  has  never  failed  to  champion  the  adoption  of  additional  methods  of  raising  the  moral 
and  mental  standards  of  the  people.  His  efforts  while  President  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Buffalo  were  consistently  exerted  in  this  direction  and  resulted  in  opening  its  doors  to  the  public  en 
every  day  in  the  week.  Mr.  Smith  has  recently  been  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences.  In  1890  his  services  to  educatiiin  were  officiallv  recognized  and  given  a  broader 
field  for  play  by  his  election  to  membership  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York — one  of  the  most  honorific  positions  to  which  a  citizen  may  aspire,  as  the  Regents,  elected 
for  life  by  the  State  Legislature,  are  charged  with  the  official  supervision  of  all  the  higher  institu- 
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tions  of  learning  in  the  State.     As  a  State  Regent  Mr.  Smith  has  been  specially  active  and  has  ac- 
complished excellent  work.     An  ardent  lover  of  nature  and  a  student  of  natural  history  from  his  youth 
up,   it  seemed   singularly  fitting  that   he  should  be  made  Chairman  of  the  Museum  Committee  of  the 
Board.     In  this  official  capacity  he  has  charge,  through  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  of  all  the  scien- 
tific works  prepared  under  the   supervision  of  the  Regents,  as  those  of  the  State  Geologist,  State 
Paleontologist,  State  Entomologist,  and  State  Botanist.     He  is  credited  with  inspiring  a  great  deal  of 
the  special  work  done  in  regard  to  the  economic  geology  of  the  State  with  particular  reference  to  its 
building  stone,  its  clays,  and  its  road-making  materials;  his  scientific  training  and  experiences  natu- 
rally causing  him  to  recognize  the  value  of  such  a  proceeding.      In    1894,    Hobart    Chapter  paid  Mr. 
Smith  the  distinguished  compliment,  on  his  merits  as  a  scholar,  of  election  to  the  Phi  Beta    Kappa, 
and  five  years  later,  Hobart  College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctors  of  Laws,  in 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  education.     With  many  of  his  forefathers  "Fed- 
eralists," and  grandfather  and  father  "Whigs,"  Dr.  Smith  came  by  his  tarifif  views  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course;  and,  studying  the  whole  question  for  himself  as  he  arrived  at  maturity,  he  saw  no  reason 
for  abandoning  the  policy  upheld  by  his  ancestors  since  its  origin.     Feeling  the  subject  a  vital  one  he 
has  sustained  it  with  characteristic  vigor,   working  actively  along  the  lines  of  the  American  Protect- 
ive Tarifif  League,  an  organization  of  which  he  has  been  a  valued  member  from  the  date  of  its  found- 
ing.    As  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Buffalo  Dr.  Smith  took  a  leading  part  in  originating 
and  has  been  active  in  forwarding  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  now  (1901)  being  held  in  that  city. 
His  selection  as  Chairman  of  the  Exposition  Committee  on  Fine  Arts  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
and  ensures  the  most  competent  management  of  this  important  department  of  the  exhibit.     His  pol- 
ished address,  experience  in  and  connection  with  international  matters  along  business  and  humane  lines, 
and  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and  afifairs,  fit  him  in  a  peculiar  degree  also  for  the  place  he  occupies 
on  the  Committee  on  State  and  Foreign  Relations.     In  both  of  these  departments  his  excellent  work 
has  already  attracted  wide  attention  and  bids  fair  to  elicit  farther  compliment  and  honors.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  while  Dr.  Smith  has  achieved  signal  success  as  a  business  man  and  has  done  his  full  share 
in  advancing  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  through  participating  in  and  stimulating  industry 
and  trade,  he  must  consent  to  be  regarded  also  as  a  zealous  promoter  of  public  education,  scientific 
progress,  and  esthetic  culture.     He  is,  in  fact,  clearly  entitled  to  high  rank  as  a  professional  man  and 
art  connoisseur,   whose  labors  have  borne  uncommonly  good  fruit  in  elevating  public  intelligence  and 
taste,  and  in  securing  valuable  scientific  advantages    to    the    State    and    nation.     That    Dr.  Smith's 
human  interests  are  unusually  broad  as  well  as  scholarly  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  maintains  a  vital 
connection  with  a  number  of  the  leading  scientific,   sociologic,  and  social  organizations  of  this  coun- 
try, and  also  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     Among  these  are  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Un- 
ion League,  and  Franklin  Institute— all  of  Philadelphia,    (elected    1866    and    1867)  ;  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  (whose  delegate  he  was  to  the  nth    International  Congress  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  at  Rome,  in  1894),  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the  American  Economic  Association ;   the   Grolier   Club,  the    Players' 
Club,  the  Arts  Club,  and  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York  City;  the  chief  social  clubs  of  Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh,  Montreal  and  other  centres;  and  the  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.     He  was  elected  President  of  the  Alumni   Association  of  Rensselaer,   in 
1889;  Member  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Society  in  1899;  and  withal  has  found  time  to  thor- 
oughly tour  Europe  several  times.     Dr.  Smith  was  married  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in  1864,  to 
Miss  Mary  Stewart  Ives,  daughter  of  Chauncey  Pelton  Ives,  of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was 
born.     They  have  two  sons :— Pemberton  Smith,  born  in   1865,  married,  and  by  profession  a  civil 
engineer;  and  Chauncey  Pelton  Smith,  born  in  1869,  and  who  is  a  practising  physician  and  surgeon 
in  Buffalo. 
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THURLOW    WEED. 

Thurlow  Weed,  a  distinguished  citizen,  politician,  and  journalist  of  New  York,  was  born 
at  Cairo,  Greene  County  of  that  State,  November  15th,  1797,  and  died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
city,  November  22nd,  1882.  His  parents  being  poor,  the  education  he  received  in  early  life  was  of 
the  most  meager  character,  the  total  of  the  time  spent  by  him  in  the  rude  schools  of  that  day  and 
locality  not  exceeding  six  months..  Thrown  on  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age  by  the  death  of 
his  parents,  he  found  employment  as  "boy"  aboard  a  North  River  sloop,  and,  after  a  career  of  about 
one  year  in  this  capacity,  entered  the  printing  office  of  Machy  Croswell,  at  Catskill,  in  which  he 
soon  attained  to  tiie  position  of  "devil."  He  subsequently  became  an  apprentice  to  the  art  of  type- 
setting in  the  office  of  a  newspaper  published  by  Col.  William  L.  Stone,  in  after  years  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  who  became  quite  widely  known  as  a  historical  writer. 
Even  at  this  youthful  stage  of  his  career,  the  vigor  and  determination  of  his  character  were  evi- 
dent. The  paper  on  which  he  was  employed  being  "Federal"  in  its  politics,  the  young  apprentice, 
who  was  strongly  Democratic  and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  which 
then  seemed  imminent,  dissolved  his  connection  with  Colonel  Stone  after  about  a  year's  service,  and, 
on  the  opening  of  hostilities,  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  drummer-boy,  serving  in  the  operations  on 
the  northern  frontier.  On  leaving  the  army  he  resumed  work  at  his  trade,  and  in  due  time  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  in  type-setting,  and  became  proficient  as  a  pressman.  His  hardy  life 
and  simple  habits  strengthened  an  already  powerful  frame,  and  gave  him  great  capacity  for  the  lat- 
ter branch  of  the  printing  business.  At  a  later  period  he  became  associated  with  James  Harper 
(afterwards  head  of  the  great  publishing  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers),  the  two  being  the  hardest 
working  printers  in  New  York  city.  This  connection,  maintained  for  a  short  time,  was  dissolved 
by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Weed  to  the  country,  where  he  married,  establishing  himself  in  Onondaga 
County.  Although  but  just  of  age,  he  embarked  in  the  newspaper  business,  one  of  his  first  enter- 
prises being  The  Agriculturist,  published  at  Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  During  the  ensuing  ten 
years  he  published  several  other  journals.  He  ably  advocated  the  canal  policy  of  DeWitt  Clinton, 
becoming  identified  with  the  party  which  bore  the  name  of  that  distinguished  statesman,  and  in 
1826  aided  largely  in  securing  Clinton's  election  as  Governor.  In  1824  he  found  himself  in  Albany 
again  working  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  having  about  him  a  family  dependent  for  support  on 
his  scanty  wages.  His  humble  and  obscure  condition  could  not,  however,  repress  the  inclination 
for  active  political  work,  which  led  him  to  enter  heartily  into  the  Presidential  canvass  of  that 
year.  Although  not  prominent  by  name,  he  performed  services  of  a  most  important  char- 
acter, and  it  may  indeed  be  said  that  his  was  the  master  spirit  in  effecting  the  coalition 
between  the  two  political  divisions  of  the  Legislature  (which  chose  the  Electors),  known  as 
the  "People's  Party"  (which  supported  Adams),  and  the  "Anti-Caucus  Bucktails,"  who  fa- 
vored Clay;  which  coalition  secured  the  signal  defeat  of  the  "Caucus"  or  Crawford  party. 
Horace  Greeley  once  said  that  "had  Thurlow  Weed  been  pursuing  his  trade  elsewhere  than 
in  Albany,  John  Quincy  Adams  would  never  have  been  President,  yet  the  latter  probably  never 
knew  the  fact."  It  is  also  true  that,  notwithstanding  his  great  services  in  this  campaign,  he  re- 
mained poor  and  obscure,  when  the  salary  of  even  a  petty  Government  position  would  have  been 
deemed  a  fortune  by  him.  Not  long  after  the  election  he  removed  to  Rochester,  where  he  found 
employment  as  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  at  a  salary  of  eight  dollars  per  week.  In  the  contro- 
versy which  arose,  in  1826-7,  regarding  the  disappearance  of  William  Morgan,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
charged  by  the  Free-Masons  with  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  Masonic  Order,  Mr.  Weed  played  a 
conspicuous    part.      Familiar    with    the    details    of    the    abduction — which    created    an    almost    un- 
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paralleled  excitement  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State — he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  new  Anti-Masonic  party,  and  also  the  editor  of  the  Anti-Masonic  Inquirer,  published  in 
Rochester.  While  still  a  journeyman  printer,  he  had  been  elected  to  represent  Monroe  County  in  the 
Assembly,  and  was  again  elected,  by  the  Anti-Masonic  party,  on  becoming  an  editor.  A  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  "Albany  Regency"  (a  political  clique  which  assumed  the  general  management  of 
the  afifairs  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York)  having  been  determined  upon,  Mr.  Weed  was  se- 
lected as  a  suitable  person  to  conduct  it,  and  in  1830,  his  term  in  the  Legislature  having  expired,  he 
established  himself  in  Albany,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
a  daily,  semi-weekly,  and  weekly  newspaper — which  had  been  started  by  the  opponents  of  Masonry — 
receiving  for  his  services  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Under  his  management  the  paper  speedily 
grew  in  popularity,  its  editorials  being  marked  by  a  degree  of  vigor  and  pungency  which  made  it 
one  of  the  most  effective  party  organs  ever  brought  to  bear  on  a  political  adversary.  For  a  period  of 
seven  years  its  efforts  were  directed  against  the  Jackson  administration,  as  represented  by  the  "Al- 
bany Regency,"  and,  in  1837,  when  the  State  came  round  to  the  Whig  side,  it  was  recognized  as  the 
most  effective  agent  in  accomplishing  that  political  revolution.  Two  years  later,  on  the  full  suc- 
cess of  the  Whig  party  in  New  York,  Mr.  Weed  v\'as  made  State  Printer,  and  that  office  he  held  for 
four  years,  faithfully  and  honestly  discharging  the  duties  thereof,  and  enjoying  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity to  which  he  had  theretofore  been  a  stranger.  It  is  said  that  the  moderate  competence  which 
he  enjoyed  in  after  years  was  the  result  of  the  prudent  management  of  the  profits  arising  from  this 
position.  He  now  became  an  owner  in  the  Evening  Journal,  and  remained  actively  connected  with 
it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  efforts,  Vvliich  had  been  prominent  in  procuring  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Henry  Harrison,  were  likewise  exerted  in  behalf  of  Taylor  and  Scott  in  subsequent 
campaigns.  In  the  fall  of  1851  he  sought  needed  relaxation  from  active  labor  in  a  European  tour, 
which  he  prolonged  into  the  summer  of  1852;  hi^  observations  and  experiences,  while  abroad,  be- 
ing recorded  in  a  series  of  entertaining  letters  published  in  the  newspaper  with  which  he  w'as  con- 
nected. In  1856  he  strongly  supported  the  claims  of  Governor  William  H.  Seward  to  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination,  but,  acquiescing  in  the  selection  of  his  party,  he  devoted  his  energies  in  aid  of  Fre- 
mont. In  i860  he  again  advocated  Seward's  claims,  but,  the  choice  having  fallen  on  Lincoln,  he 
used  all  his  powerful  influence  to  secure  the  election  of  the  latter.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired 
a  truly  national  fame  as  a  party  leader,  although  he  persistently  refused  to  accept  any  office  either  by 
appointment  or  election.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  in  1861  seeming  to  demand  the  presence  of 
an  able  supporter  of  the  Government  abroad,  and  being  persuaded  that  he  was  eminently  qualified 
to  serve  the  Union  cause  in  such  a  manner,  Mr.  Weed  consented  to  go  to  Europe  in  a  semi-diplomatic 
capacit}',  in  that  year,  remaining  till  Jime,  i86j.  The  greater  part  of  his  effort,  while  abroad,  was 
directed  to  influencing  public  opinion  in  England,  his  warm  personal  rclati<ins  with  leading  states- 
men of  that  country  aiding  greatly  in  establishing  a  friendly  feeling  tov.-ard  the  Federal  Government. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  America  he  withdrew  from  active  connection  with  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal,  and.  in  1865,  having  taken  up  his  residence  in  New  York  city,  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  edit- 
ing the  Coniuicrcial  Advertiser.  His  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  however,  soon  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  journalism,  and,  in  1868,  he  quitted  active  public  life.  An  astute  and  adroit  party 
manager,  Mr.  AVeed  was  singularly  free  from  even  the  slightest  taint  of  corruption,  and  enjoyed  the 
highest  confidence  both  of  the  people  and  their  representatives.  He  declined  the  nomination  to  sev- 
eral important  municipal  offices,  and  although  frequently  urged  to  consent  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  office  of  Governor,  invariably  refused,  adducing  as  a  reason  his  inability  as  a 
public  speaker,  though  it  was  well  known  his  refusal  arose  chiefly  from  an  indisposition  to  undergo 
the  bitter  personalities  of  a  canvass.  Few  men,  however,  posses.sed  the  executive  ability  ref|uired  for 
high  official  position  in  a  greater  degree,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  through  his  .sensitive 
shrinking  from  the  ordeal  of  an  election,  the  State  lost  the  services  of  one  of  its  ablest  citizens.     Mr. 
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Weed  is  more  especially  remembered  for  his  connection  with  the  famous  political  triumvirate  of 
Seward,  Weed  and  Greeley,  which  for  so  many  years  wielded  tremendous  power  in  shaping  the  coun- 
try's political  history.  The  origin  of  this  association  was  related  by  Mr.  Weed  at  an  anniversary 
celebration  of  his  birth,  some  years  prior  to  his  death.  He  said  that  in  1837,  anticipating  an  ear- 
nest and  active  canvass  for  the  Presidency,  the  Whig  State  Committee  determined  to  establish  a  cam- 
paign newspaper,  until  that  time  unheard  of.  He  came  to  New  York  city  and  found  Horace  Gree- 
ley, with  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  at  the  printer's  case.  Mr.  Greeley  dropped  his  composing  stick, 
and  Mr.  Weed  asked  who  wrote  certain  articles  on  American  industry — on  protection — in  the  New 
Yorker,  then  published  by  Horace  Greeley.  Mr.Greeley  replied  that  he  wrote  them.  "Then  you  are 
the  man  we  want.  Come  to  dinner  with  me  in  the  City  Hotel."  Mr.  Greeley  had  been  to  dinner, 
but  he  met  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee,  and  Mr.  Weed  in  the  City  Hotel,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  spend  two  days  a  week  in  Albany  and  edit  The  Jeffersonian.  This  was  the  ori- 
gin of  a  friendship  that  was  continued  harmoniously  for  many  years — the  origin  of  the  great  trium- 
virate of  Seward,  Weed  and  Greeley.  Among  Mr.  Weed's  literary  productions  are  a  volume  of 
"Letters  from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,"  (Albany,  1866),  and  a  number  of  magazine  articles, 
prominent  among  the  latter  being  "Reminiscences,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  (1876).  He  also  edited  por- 
tions of  his  correspondence  bearing  on  momentous  events  in  the  history  of  the  State  and  Nation. 
He  devoted  much  time  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  the  preparation  of  an  autobiography,  to- 
gether with  portions  of  an  extensive  correspondence.  This  "Autobiography"  was  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  his  daughter,  (Boston,  1882),  and  the  story  of  his  life  was  completed  in  a  second  volume, 
by  his  grandson,  Thurlow  Weed  Barnes,  (1884).  Mr.  Weed  attained  his  eighty-sixth  year,  hav- 
ing lived  in  the  time  of  all  our  Presidents  up  to  that  date;  and  of  the  twenty-five  Governors  of 
New  York  he  had  voted  for  every  one  with  but  a  single  exception.  His  was  a  strong  character,  and 
he  left  a  lasting  impress  upon  his  age,  as  a  journalist,  a  statesman,  and  a  citizen  of  eminent  ability, 
unquestioned  integrity  and  exalted  patriotism. 


.^raving  Cq.N.^-C 
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LEWIS    E.    WATERMAN. 

Lewis  Edson  Waterman,  America's  leading  expert  and  scientist  in  the  fountain-pen  trade, 
world-renowned  as  the  inventor  and  promoter  of  the  "Waterman  Ideal  Fountain  Pen,"  President  of 
the  L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  of  New  York  (the  largest  fountain  pen  manufacturers  in  the  world),  from 
its  organization  until  his  death,  and  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Waterman  Condensing  Co.,  of 
California   (incorporated  for  the  concentration  and    preservation    of    fruit    juices    by  patented  proc- 
esses), was  born  at  Decatur,  Otsego  Co.,   N.  Y.,  on  November  20th,  1837,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  on  May  ist,  1901.     Mr.  Waterman  came  of  the  stock  of 
the  founders  of  New  England,  and  was  of  the  eighth  generation  of  his  name  in  America.     Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  stem  of  the  family  runs  back  into  Holland  or  Germany,  whence  emigration  to 
England  took  place  soon  after  the  Norman   Conquest.    The  surname  "Waterman"  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived  from  the  occupation   followed  by  those  who  first  bore  it.     Thomas  Waterman,  of  Norwich, 
England,  father  of  the  first  of  the  name  in  America,  and  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  held 
a  commission  in  the  Royal  Navy.    He  received  a  grant  of  a  coat-of-arms  in  1635.     About  this  time 
two  of  his  sons,  Thomas  and  Robert,  arrived  in  Plymouth,   Mass.     In  the  Records  of  that  Colony 
(Vol.  I,  p.  119),  under  date  March  12th,  1639,  an  entry  sets  forth  that  "Robte  Waterman,  of  Plym, 
yeom.,"   acknowledged  that  he  owed  the   King  £20.    In  the  same  volume,  p.  107,  appears  this  entry : 
"Robte  Waterman  &  Elizabeth  Bourne  marryed  the  Xlth  of    December,   1638."     This  lady  was  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bourne  who  came  over  in  the  "Mayflower."      Her   sister   married   John,  son 
of    Governor    Bradford.      Robert    Waterman    settled    at  Marshfield,    Mass.,    after    marrying,    and 
bought    land    there    in    1639.      He    was    a    Freeman    in  1642,    and    for    eight  years    thereafter    a 
representative    to    the    General    Court.     In   1645  '^^    ^^^    °"^    °f    t^^^    twelve    men    in    Marshfield 
to    establish    a    public    school — the    first    in    New    England.      He    died    in    1652.      One    of    his 
sons,   Thomas,  born  at   Marshfield,   in   1644,  married  in   1668,    Miriam    Tracy,    only    daughter  of 
Lieut.  Thomas  Tracy,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  descended  through  her  grandfather,  Richard  Tracy, 
Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  in  1560,  from  Ethelred  II  .  King  of  England,  and  Richard  I.,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy; and  through  her  grandmother,  Lady  Barbara  Lucy  (his  wife),  daughter  of  Sir  Thos.  Lucy, 
Knt.,   from   Alfred   the   Great.     In    1660,   Thomas  Waterman,  then  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  took 
part  in  founding  Norwich,  Conn.,  was  named  in  the  original  patent  of   1668,  became  a  Freeman  of 
the  town,  and  also  attained  to  the  rank  of  Ensign.     He  was  evidently  one  of  those  named  by  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  New  England,  as  his  commission  (still  held  in  the 
family),  was  received   from   King  James  II.     His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  born  at  Norwich,  in   1670, 
married   Elizabeth   Allen,   a   granddaughter   of   Wm.  Hull,  of  Boston,  who  became  wealthy  coining 
the  famous  Pine  Tree  shillings.     This  Thomas  Waterman  also  was  commissioned  by  the  Crown  (in 
1708),  and  probably  took  part  in  Queen  Anne's  War.     One  of  his  sons,  Elisha  Waterman,  born  at 
Norwich  in  1704,  married  Sarah  Hackley.     Their  son   Elisha,  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  1733  (or  1735),  and  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  as  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  in  Col.  Elmore's  Regiment,  Connecticut  Line,  which  took  the  field  in  July,  1776,  under 
Gen.  Schuyler.     After  the  war,  with  his  brothers,  John  and  Samuel,  and  three  sisters,  he  removed  to 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  married  his  second  wife.     He  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters 
by  his  first  marriage.     Daniel,  one  of  these  sons,  born   (presumably    in    Connecticut),    July   i8th, 
1780,  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  died  at  Decatur,  N.  Y.,  in  1858.     He  married  Mary  (Polly) 
Young,  of  that  place,  of  a   family  originally  from  Rhode  Island.     Their  son,  Elisha,  one  of  eight 
children,  was  the  father  of  L.  E.  Waterman,  subject  of  this  sketch :  he  was  born  at  Decatur,  N.  Y., 
in   1814,  and  on  April   5th,   1835,  married  Amanda  Perry  Washburn,  at  Cooperstown,   N.   Y.     In 
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many  respects  he  was  a  man  of  great  promise.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  experienced  reHgion, 
and  remained  thereafter  a  sincere  Christian.  He  had  a  marked  genius  for  mechanics,  strikingly  shown 
all  through  his  boyhood  and  youth ;  and,  having  carefully  acquired  the  trade,  was  a  master  wagon- 
builder  at  twenty-one,  with  a  growing  business  which  promised  fortune  had  his  life  been 
spared.  He  died,  prematurely,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  from  a  fever  contracted  while  humanely 
caring  for  stricken  neighbors.  He  left  three  sons:  Lewis  E.,  Daniel  B.,  and  Elisha  S. — the  last  of 
posthumous  birth.  Lewis  E.  Waterman,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  but  three  years  old  when  his 
father  died.  As  he  grew  up  he  developed  a  studious  nature,  and,  like  many  another  American 
boy,  who  has  made  his  mark  in  life,  he  did  not  let  the  absence  of  early  advantages  interfere  with 
his  efforts  for  self-improvement.  He  was  ten  years  of  age  before  he  even  got  the  training  of  the 
district  school,  which  he  attended  thenceforth  regularly  during  the  winter  months  until  he  was  fif- 
teen, when  he  took  a  short  course  at  the  Seminary  in  Charlotteville,  N.  Y.  All  this  time  he  was 
the  main  and  ever  faithful  helper  of  his  mother;  yet  he  never  relaxed  diligence  in  his  studies,  his 
school  lessons  being  mainly  prepared  in  the  evening,  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  dip,  after  he  had  sawed 
the  wood  for  the  winter's  fire.  The  "Why  and  Wherefore"  of  everything  always  interested  him,  and 
very  often  he  was  able  to  solve  the  problems  that  had  puzzled  pupils  and  teachers  alike.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  his  widowed  mother  having  married  again,  he  accompanied  her 
and  his  stepfather,  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Seward,  to  Illinois,  and  there  taught  school  during  the  winter 
months,  devoting  the  summer  to  carpentry.  This  change  of  climate,  however,  injuriously  affected  his 
health  so  that  he  had  to  give  up  manual  labor.  He  then  formed  a  connection  with  the  well  known 
publishing  house  of  Fowler  &  Wells,  of  New  York  City,  for  whom  he  travelled  as  a  solicitor.  About 
this  time  he  took  up  the  study  of  shorthand,  and  unaided  mastered  the  Pitman  system  from  text- 
books, and  became  an  expert  stenographer.  Just  before  the  Civil  War  he  taught  the  science  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.  In  1862  he  engaged  in  the  life  insurance  business,  and  two  years  later 
became  the  representative  in  Boston  of  the  ./Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  The 
quiet  literary  talent,  which  he  possessed,  found  a  limited  scope  for  its  exercise  in  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  company's  canvassing  documents,  circulars  descriptive  and  explanatory  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  life  insurance,  tables  illustrative  of  the  results  of  investments  in  life  insurance,  as  well 
as  other  tables  showing  the  comparative  results  of  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  different  compa- 
nies— such  as  are  now  so  extensively  used  in  that  business.  By  the  year  1870  he  had  so  built  up 
the  business  of  the  Boston  agency  that  it  alone  exceeded  the  total  of  the  company's  business  when 
he  took  charge.  In  this  year  his  health  gave  way  under  this  strain;  and  thenceforward,  until  1883, 
he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  travelling  over  the  States  with  a  "roving  commission,"  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  his  physical  well-being.  In  all  the  various  occupations  in  which  he  had  thus  far 
engaged,  Mr.  Waterman  was  noted  for  making  a  success  of  things  at  which  others  had  failed,  such 
as  picking  out  the  solution  of  puzzling  problems  at  school,  interesting  scholars  who  had  previously 
been  the  bane  of  every  teacher,  selling  a  larger  number  of  publications  than  was  expected  in  unprom- 
ising counties,  and  in  interesting  and  insuring  individuals  whom  other  life  insurance  agents  had  found 
unapproachable.  In  other  words,  he  generally  found  a  way  to  do  what  others  had  said  could  not  be 
done.  About  1880,  from  personal  investigation  in  his  characteristic  way,  he  found  there  was  no 
satisfactory  fountain  pen  in  the  market.  At  that  time  nearly  two  hundred  "fountain-pens"  had  al- 
ready been  patented,  and  in  some  of  these  the  makers  had  attempted  to  employ  the  principle  of  capil- 
lary action,  but  the  devices  for  utilizing  this  force  were  so  imperfect  that  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  the  inventors  had  absolutely  failed  in  their  object,  and  that  their  pen  had  proved  unsatisfactory  and 
unsalable.  Pondering  the  matter,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Waterman  that  he  might  perfect  de- 
vices suitable  for  feeding  fountain  pens  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  that  capillary  action  was  the 
proper  force  to  employ.  Wishing  to  establish  himself  in  New  York,  and  being  urged  to  undertake 
this  work,  he  took  up  fountain  pens  as  a  side  business.     In   1883,  after  three  years'  experimenting. 
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he  applied  for  his  first  fountain  pen  patents;  these  were  issued  in  1884.  From  that  date  until  his 
death  he  was  continuously  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  his  invention,  which  has  since 
attained  world-wide  celebrity  as  the  "Waterman  Ideal  Fountain  Pen."  For  several  years  at 
the  start,  the  business  was  conducted  under  the  style,  "Ideal  Pen  Company";  but  in  1887  it  was 
incorporated  as  the  "L.  E.  Waterman  Company,"  Mr.  Waterman  becoming  President  and  Man- 
ager, and  so  remaining  until  his  demise.  The  feeding  device  invented  by  Mr.  Waterman  was  sim- 
ple in  the  extreme,  and  utilized  the  germ  principle  of  the  split  reed  employed  in  the  first  writing  in- 
struments used  more  than  5,000  years  ago.  The  simple  split  in  this  ancient  reed  has  been  the  es- 
sential feature  of  every  style  of  dip  pen  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present.  Developing  the  germ 
contained  in  this  split,  Mr.  Waterman  constructed  his  feeding  device  out  of  a  single  small  piece  of 
hard  rubber,  containing  on  one  side  a  plain  square  groove  in  the  bottom  of  which  were  narrow  slits, 
splits  or  fissures  made  with  fine  saws.  This  small  feed  piece  with  its  groove  and  fissures  was  simply 
inserted  into  the  open  end  of  the  reservoir,  and  held  the  gold  pen  in  place.  Through  this  device, 
with  the  groove  and  fissures  (next  the  pen)  extending  from  the  ink  reservoir  to  the  nibs  of  the  writ- 
ing pen,  the  feeding  of  ink  to  the  pen  was  automatically  regulated  and  controlled,  the  flooding  or  blot- 
ting of  the  ink  and  insufficiency  of  the  feeding — the  two  previously  insurmountable  faults  of  foun- 
tain pens — both  being  avoided.  This  device,  by  means  of  the  slits  or  fissures  utilized  the  force  of 
capillary  action  to  initiate  and  maintain  the  supply  of  ink  to  the  pen  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the 
slit  or  split  in  the  ordinary  dip  pen  feeds  the  ink  to  the  pen  points.  The  simplicity  of  the  device, 
its  success  as  a  feeder,  and  its  inaptability  to  get  out  of  order,  has  made  it  and  kept  it  the  best  yet 
produced.  Since  the  earlier  inventions,  Mr.  Waterman  has  taken  out  a  number  of  patents  for  im- 
provements of  this  feeding  device.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  among  users  as  well  as  in  the  trade 
that  the  Waterman  feeding  devices  are  the  only  ones  that  produce  a  satisfactory  and  thoroughly 
reliable  "feeder"  for  a  fountain  pen — it  being  admitted,  of  course,  that  the  "feeder"  is  the  chief  es- 
sential of  a  successful  or  workable  fountain  pen.  In  addition  to  his  inventions  in  this  line  Mr.  Water- 
man has  been  ingenious  to  a  degree  in  improving  the  general  style  of  holders  of  fountain  pens.  He 
specially  devoted  himself  to  the  improvements  of  the  joints  between  the  nozzle  and  the  reservoir  and 
between  the  cap  and  the  reservoir  or  barrel.  The  most  noted  of  his  improvements  in  this  line  are 
those  covered  by  a  recent  patent  for  a  joint  made  up  of  disparate  cones.  This  is  now  recognized  as  by 
far  the  most  superior  form  of  holder  in  the  market.  The  joint  formed  in  this  manner  is  used  both 
between  the  nozzle  and  reservoir  and  between  the  cap  and  barrel,  and  combines  all  the  elements 
of  a  hermetical,  non-capillary,  self -perpetuating  joint  and  stop.  The  marvellous  success  achieved  by  Mr. 
Waterman's  various  inventions  has  resulted  in  numberless  imitations,  and  stimulated  unusual  effort  to 
improve  upon  them,  but  so  far  without  avail,  although  several  hundred  devices  have  been  patented 
since  his  were  first  brought  forward.  From  the  time  he  first  became  interested  in  fountain  pens,  Mr. 
Waterman  worked  on  them  continually,  making  their  improvement  a  constant  study.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  recognized  authority  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  principles  and  construction  of  foun- 
tain pens,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  the  expert  on  the  winning  side  of  every  litigation 
then  determined  relating  to  fountain  pen  patents,  the  courts  invariably  deciding  in  accordance  with 
his  opinions  and  testimony.  He  also  had  much  to  do  with  improving  gold  pens  and  making  them  sat- 
isfactory for  use  in  fountain  holders.  Unlike  many  inventors,  Mr.  Waterman  had  a  good  head  for  busi- 
ness, and  lived  to  reap  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  inventive  genius.  Of  late  years  he  took  up  and  as- 
sisted in  perfecting  a  novel  method  of  condensing  grape  juice.  The  product,  called  "grape 
food,"  an  invaluable  food  for  invalids  and  convalescents,  is  now  prepared  and  marketed  by  the  Water- 
man Condensing  Co.,  of  California,  organized  for  the  purpose,  and  of  which  he  was  President  and 
Treasurer  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  This  Company  maintains  a  large  plant  in  California,  and, 
in  addition  to  manufacturing  the  specialty  named,  condenses  and  preserves  the  juices  of  several  kmds 
of  fruit  by  patented  processes.     Mr.  Waterman  was  a  facile  writer  upon  subjects  that  interested  him. 
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and  his  occasional  contributions  to  special  monthly  publications  always  attracted  attention.  His  man- 
ner of  presenting  any  subject  either  orally  or  in  writing  was  pleasing,  impressive  and  convincing.  The 
secret  lay  in  his  sincerity,  for  he  thoroughly  believed  in  what  he  put  forth  and  advocated.  If  there 
was  one  quality  above  others  that  he  possessed  it  was  thoroughness;  this  was  combined  with 
good  common  sense.  When  he  set  out  to  do  a  thing  he  worked  with  all  his  powers  and  kept  at  it 
until  success  crowned  his  efforts.  One  illustration  will  suffice.  As  a  young  man  he  became  interested 
in  phrenology  and  the  study  of  character  through  the  physiognomy,  and  fearing  to  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  O.  S.  Fowler  upon  these  subjects,  he  persisted  in  attending  his  lecture  although  at 
the  time  he  was  too  ill  to  sit  erect  in  a  seat,  but  was  compelled  to  lie  at  full  length  on  the  floor  out- 
side the  door  of  a  hall  which  was  too  crowded  to  admit  of  his  reclining  on  a  seat  within.  Regular 
and  orderly  in  his  habits,  he  accomplished  marvels  despite  his  rather  frail  health.  He  was  of  a  pleas- 
ant and  kindly  nature,  benevolent  by  instinct,  but  preferring  to  help  those  who  helped  themselves, 
and  always  considerate  towards  the  young  and  his  employees.  His  success  in  gathering  about  him 
energetic  and  able  assistants  was  especially  noticeable;  his  boys  became  his  travelling  salesmen  and 
confidential  men,  his  girls  became  his  confidential  secretaries,  bookkeepers  and  cashiers.  He  saw  the 
business  that  he  established  grow  to  commanding  proportions  and  carry  his  name  as  well  as  his  in- 
ventions to  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  this  business,  and  found 
in  it  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures.  In  the  home  circle  he  was  all  that  could  be  desired  as  a  husband 
and  father.  The  genial  side  of  his  character  was  shown  by  his  membership  in  several  of  the  great 
clubs  of  the  city — among  them  the  Montauk,  Hamilton  and  Crescent  Athletic  of  Brooklyn,  and  the 
Lake  Placid  Club  in  the  Adirondacks — and  his  interest  in  art  by  his  membership  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Science.  In  1882  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  was  an  attendant  and  pewholder  in  Plymouth  Church  at  his  death.  His  last  illness  re- 
sulted from  a  cold  contracted  a  month  previous  to  his  decease,  and  which,  owing  to  the  rather  feeble 
tone  of  his  health  at  the  time,  defied  every  remedial  measure.  His  death  was  noted  by  the  press  of 
the  entire  country.  The  interment  of  his  remains  was  at  Forest  HiM  Cemetery,  Boston,  and  at  the 
services  there  a  goodly  company  of  prominent  and  representative  men  were  present  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  one  whose  character  and  life  work  amply  deserved  the  token.  In  his  qualities  as 
a  man  and  a  citizen,  he  fell  little  below  the  high  standard  he  established  by  his  useful  and  well- 
nigh  perfect  invention.  Mr.  Waterman  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Ann  Roberts, 
of  Pittsfield,  Illinois,  he  was  the  father  of  six  children,  of  whom  three  survive  him,  viz.,  Lewis  Ed- 
son  Waterman  (Jr.),  born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  March  12th,  1867,  and  two  daughters.  This  son,  wisely 
trained  by  his  father,  is  an  able  business  man,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  L.  E.  Waterman  Com- 
pany, the  present  President  of  which  is  Frank  D.  Waterman,  a  nephew  of  the  founder  and  his 
chosen  successor.  Mr.  Waterman  is  survived  by  his  second  wife,  formerly  Sarah  Ellen  Varney,  of 
a  well-known  Boston  family,  to  whom  he  was  married  at  Topsfield,  Mass.,  October  3rd,  1872.  As 
the  pen  is  admittedly  mightier  than  the  sword,  Mr.  Waterman's  labors  in  bringing  it  to  "ideal"  per- 
fection, and  in  extending  its  use  among  mankind,  entitle  him  to  recognition  as  a  public  bene- 
factor. If  every  man  who  has  been  blessed  by  the  use  of  one  of  Mr.  Waterman's  pens  should  put  a 
flower  upon  his  grave,  he  would  rest  under  a  mountain  of  roses. 
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THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  LL.D.,  twenty-sixth  President  of  the  United  States,  succeeding,  as 
Vice-President,  to  that  office  on  the  death  of  President  McKinley,  September  14th,   1901,  was  born 
in  East  Twentieth  Street,  New  York  City,  on  October  27.   1858.     Eight  generations  of  his  father's 
family  have  hved  in  New  York  City,  and  the  record  of  the  Roosevehs  goes  back  more  than  three 
hundred  years.     From  the  year  1632  to  the  present  day  the  name  has  always  been  found  in  contem- 
porary church  records  and  the  city  directory,   and  the  family  has  figured  prominently  in  the  busi- 
ness, social  and  political  affairs  of  New  York,  while  members  of  it  have  taken  active  parts  in  all 
the  wars  of  the  country,  from  the  Revolution  down   to     the   late   Spanish   war.      Nicholas  Roose- 
velt was  an  alderman  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  year  1700,  half  a  century  before  Kings  Col- 
lege was  established,  and  long  before  the  city  extended  beyond  Wall  street.     The  founder  of  the 
family   in   America   established   a   reputation    which    has    been    consistently   maintained    through    the 
eight  generations  that  have  succeeded  him.     In  all   the  mercantile,   political,   and  social  life  of  the 
State  and  nation,  the  name  of  Roosevelt  has  taken  a  somewhat  important  part,  and  the  family  es- 
cutcheon is  clear  of  the  faintest  blot  in  each  and  all  of  these  relations.     The  predominant  character- 
istic  of   rugged   probity   has   marked   the  line   from  Nicholas  Roosevelt  through  all  the  generations. 
Of  mingled  Dutch,   Scotch,   Irish  and  French  Huguenot  ancestry,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  born  in 
a  home  of  some  wealth,  but  not  to  a  life  of  idleness.     He  was  brought  up  with  the  constant  in- 
junction to  be  active  and  industrious.     The  characterization    "strenuous,"     which    he    has    himself 
used,  is  aptly  descriptive  of  his  own  career.     As  a  boy  he  was  delicate  and  sickly,   and   his   first 
business   in   life  was   to  make   himself  healthy  and  vigorous.     By  careful  exercise  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  health,  he  became  robust  and  strong,  so  that  by  the  time  he  entered  Harvard  College 
he  was  able  to  take  part  in  all  kinds  of  sports,  in  which  he  bore  his  part  well,  and  when  he  was 
graduated,  in  1880,  he  had  a  sound  body  and  a  well   trained  mind,   well  equipped   for  the  battle  of 
life.     After  leaving  college  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  New  York.     Meantime  he  made  a  trip  to 
Europe,   where  he  climbed   the  Jungfrau   and   the  Matterhorn.     In  the  fall  of  1881  he  was  elected 
to  the  Assembly  from  the  Twenty-first  district  of  New  York  City,  and  was  three  times  re-elected, 
serving  in  the  Legislatures  of  1883-4-5.     In  the  session  of  1883  he  did  much  to  further  the  passage 
of  the  State  Civil  Service  Reform  law,  and  the  act  to  regulate  primary  elections.     He  made  a  rec- 
ord  for  himself  as  an   energetic,   able   and   honest   legislator.      While   Chairman   of  the   Committee 
on  Cities  he  introduced  many  reforms  which  have  pro\ed  immensely  beneficial  to  the  people  of  New 
York.     One  of  his  measures  was  the  act  taking  from  the  Board  of  Aldermen  power  to  confirm  or 
reject  the  appointments  of  the  Mayor.     He  was  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  committee  which  bore 
his   name,   and   whose   work   was   the   investigation  of  the  abuses  at  that  time  existing  in  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  City.     Between   1884  and  1886  he  was  a  ranchman  in  Dakota,  and  as  enthusias- 
tic and  energetic  a  ranchman  as  politician.     In  1886     Mr.   Roosevelt  was  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  Mayor  of  New  York.     He  ran  against  Abram   S.   Hewitt,   the  candidate  of  the 
united  Democracy,  and  was  defeated  by  about  22,000    votes.      Subsequently    President    Cleveland 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission ;  and  his  ability  and  rugged 
honesty  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  office  greatly  helped   to  strengthen   his  hold  on 
public  regard.      He  remained  in  this  office  until  May   ist,    1895,  -when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  of- 
fice of  Police  Commissioner,  tendered  him  by  Mayor  Strong.     Mr.   Roosevelt's  ability  and  honesty 


*A  sketch  of  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of  New  York,  appeared  in  the  preceding  volume  (2)  of 
this  work,  and  the  notice  herein  is  intended  mainly  assupplementary  to  that,  inasmuch  as  he  lias  held  the  more 
important   offices   of   Vice-President   and    President    since. 
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in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  were  well  known,  and  it  was  popularly  believed  that  he  would 
be  able  to  effect  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  demoralized  Police  Department.  He  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Police  Board,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  its  work  with  the  same  great  energy  and 
uncompromising  directness  which  are  among  his  most  prominent  characteristics.  His  record  as 
President  of  that  Board  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  laws  were  enforced,  how- 
ever unpopular  they  might  be,  believing  that  was  the  way  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  law,  and,  knowing  that  the 
system  in  vogue  favored  blackmail,  he  used  every  possible  means  to  take  politics  out  of  the  conduct 
of  the  department.  He  soon  brought  the  administration  of  the  department  to  a  high  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency. He  resigned  the  office  of  Police  Commissioner  in  1897  to  accept  that  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  President  McKinley's  first  administration.  He  had  long  been  a  great  admirer  of  the 
navy,  and  was  well  informed  as  to  its  work,  its  history  and  its  needs.  In  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  his  great  energy  and  his  quick  mastery  of  detail  contributed  very  greatly  to  the  successful 
administration  of  the  Department,  and  were  of  immense  value  in  the  preparation  for  war  with 
Spain.  He  was  one  of  those  early  convinced  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  he  spared  no  effort  to 
bring  the  country's  naval  service  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  in  anticipation  of  that  event. 
This  was  shown  by  the  order  which  he  issued,  when  acting  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  ship- 
ment of  5-inch  rifles  from  the  Washington  ordnance  stores  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  to  be 
used  as  armament  on  the  merchant  ships  which  would  be  taken  as  auxiliary  cruisers.  This  order 
was  countermanded  by  the  Secretary  only  to  be  renewed  when  subsequent  events  demonstrated  its 
necessity.  At  the  time  war  was  declared  on  Spain  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not  think  of  remaining  in  the 
quiet  of  a  government  office;  he  longed  for  active  life.  Out  in  Dakota  he  had  met  courageous 
ranchmen  and  cowboys,  who  were  strong  to  bear  the  hardships  of  warfare.  From  such  men  the 
Rough  Riders  were  recruited.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  for  four  years  connected  with  the  Eighth 
Regiment,  of  the  New  York  State  National  Guard,  in  which  he  was  for  a  time  captain.  This  it 
was  that  furnished  the  basis  for  his  brilliant  military  career.  But  more  than  all  else  that  influenced 
him  to  go  to  the  front  was  his  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  the  war  was  fought.  These  same 
reasons  drew  to  him  scores  of  young  men  of  prominent  families  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  all 
of  whom  joined  the  Western  cavalrymen  to  go  and  fight  the  Spaniards.  This  regiment  became  pop- 
ularly known  as  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders,  although  it  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Wood,  of  the 
regular  army.  Colonel  Roosevelt  being  second  in  command  with  the  rank,  until  promoted,  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  After  the  promotion  of  Col.  Wood  to  be  a  Brigadier,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Roosevelt 
was  made  the  Colonel;  and  he  led  the  regiment  in  the  famous  charge  at  San  Juan  Hill,  and  was  with 
it  throughout  the  remainder  of  that  campaign,  until  it  was  mustered  out  at  Camp  Wykoff  at  Montauk 
Point,  New  York.  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  easily  the  hero  of  the  Spanish  war  in  Cuba,  and  after 
his  return  with  his  regiment,  in  August,  1898,  the  demand  for  his  nomination  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  resist  it.  He  was  nominated 
on  the  first  ballot  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Convention,  and,  after  a  most  vigor- 
ous campaign,  was  elected  by  18,000  majority  the  following  November.  His  administration  was  con- 
spicuous for  its  work  in  the  improvement  of  the  canals  of  the  State,  likewise  for  reform  of  the 
civil  service,  the  Franchise  Tax  law,  and  other  measures  of  great  public  utility.  That  he  met  the 
full  measure  of  expectation  of  his  party  during  his  incumbency  of  the  Guberna- 
torial office  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  long  before  the  Republican  National  Convention  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia,  in  1900,  there  was  a  decided  movement  throughout  the  country  looking  toward 
his  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  He  repeatedly  declared  that  he  did  not  desire  the  nom- 
ination, but  the  demand  became  irresistible.  The  delegates  from  the  West,  particularly,  would  not 
listen  to  the  suggestion  of  any  other  candidate,  and  were  prepared  to  storm  and  stampede  the  Con- 
vention if  necessary.  No  other  name  was  presented  in  the  Convention,  and  he  was  nominated  by 
acclamation.      In   the   vigorous   campaign   that   followed   he  made  a  tour  of  the  country,   travelling 
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nearly  10,000  miles,  and  making  some  six  hundied  speeches  and  short  addresses.  All  over  the 
W  est  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  ;  in  e\ery  city,  town  and  village  where  he  stopped 
he  was  escorted  by  Rough  Rider  clubs,  the  members  wearing  the  uniform  of  his  famous  regiment. 
During  his  brief  tenure  of  office  as  Vice-President,  and  consequently  presiding  officer  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  discharged  every  duty  with  dignity,  wisdom  and  im- 
partiality. Suddenly  called  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  a  crime  which 
shocked  the  civilized  world,  and  which  no  one  more  deeply  deplored,  or  more  profoundly  regretted 
than  he,  President  Roosevelt  thrilled  an  all  to  panicky  country  and  restored  public  confidence,  by  this 
assuring  declaration :  "In  this  hour  of  deep  and  national  bereavement  I  wish  to  state  that  it  shall 
be  my  aim  to  continue  absolutely  unbroken  the  policy  of  President  McKinley  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  and  honor  of  our  beloved  country."  He  took  the  oath  of  office  in  Buft'alo,  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  of  President  McKinley's  death,  which  occurred  in  the  early  morning,  September  14th, 
1901.  President  Roosevelt  has  been  twice  married,  the  second  time,  in  1886,  to  Miss  Edith  Kermit 
Carew,  whom  he  had  known  from  childhood.  There  are  six  children  in  the  household — the  eldest 
being  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife — and  their  domestic  life  is  an  ideal  one.  The  home  is  a  beau- 
tiful old-fashioned  house,  just  outside  Oyster  Bay.  Long  Island,  and  here  are  the  household  gods, 
including  a  splendid  library,  guns,  dogs,  and  many  rare  trophies  of  the  hunt.  Apart  from  his  stren- 
uous life  in  politics  and  on  the  field,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  found  time  to  do  considerable  literary  work. 
The  year  after  he  was  graduated  from  college  he  published  his  "Naval  War  of  1812";  in  1886  there 
came  from  his  pen  a  "Life  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,"  published  in  the  "American  Statesmen's  Series;" 
the  following  year  he  published  a  "Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,"  which  was  followed  in  1888  by  his 
popular  "Ranch  Life  and  Hunting  Trail."  In  1889,  the  year  of  his  appointment  as  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  were  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  what  he  considers  his  greatest  works,  "The 
Winning  of  the  West."  In  1890  he  added  to  the  series  of  "Historic  Towns"  a  "History  of  New  York 
City."  "Essays  on  Practical  Politics,"  published  in  1892,  was  followed  the  next  year  by  "The  Wil- 
derness Hunter,"  while  in  1894  he  added  a  third  volume  to  his  "Winning  of  the  West."  He  col- 
lected a  volume  of  essays  entitled  "American  Political  Ideals,"  and  in  collaboration  with  Henry  Ca- 
bot Lodge  has  written  a  volume  of  "Hero  Tales  from  American  History."  Most  of  these  books 
have  either  been  written  while  on  his  vacations  on  his  Western  ranch  or  in  the  intervals  of  the 
labors  of  his  public  offices.  They  are  marked  by  facility,  vigor  and  clearness  of  expression,  rich  de- 
scriptive power,  and  in  his  historical  writings  by  accuracy,  breadth,  and  fairness.  The  degree  of 
LL.D.,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  University,  October  23d,  190 1.  In  personality,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  frank,  genial  and  pleasing;  he  makes  friends  wherever  he  goes;  he  hates  sham  and  pretence, 
and  men  love  him  for  his  honesty  and  courage.  His  faith  in  American  institutions  and  the  future 
of  his  country  is  unlimited  and  inspiring.  His  public  career  in  a  few  short  years  has  been  crowded 
with  more  stirring  events  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  man  in  a  lifetime.  He  is  evidently 
"the  man  of  destiny,"  and  bound  to  influence  American  history  profoundly  and  beneficially.  The 
services  he  has  rendered  his  country  put  his  patriotism  above  all  question;  his  sincerity  and  purity 
of  purpose  have  never  been  doubted,  and  his  earnestness  and  tireless  energy  in  every  position  he  has 
filled  heretofore  give  abundant  promise  of  increasing  usefulness  in  the  future.  The  youngest  of  our 
Presidents,  there  is  no  other  in  the  history  of  America  who  has  had  either  the  gifts  or  the  opportu- 
nities that  are  his  to-day.  Entering  his  exalted  office  with  a  wise  and  reverent  appreciation  of  its 
great  responsibilities,  and  an  earnest  determination  to  do  his  whole  duty  without  fear  or  favor,  save 
in  the  sight  of  God,  much  is  expected  of  him,  and  it  is  no  idle  assertion  to  say  that  he  is  sustained  by 
the  best  wishes  and  ardent  hopes  of  the  whole  people. 
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JAMES    M.    SMITH. 

Hon.  James  Murdock  Smith,  LL.D.,  late  Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
distinguished  as  lawyer,  judge,  banker  and  financier,  was  born  at  East  Poultney,  Rutland  County, 
Vermont,  August  23rd,  1816,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Buffalo,  November  27th,  1899.     Judge  Smith 
came  from  New  England  stock,  and  brought  with  him  here  to  this  western  country,  in  the  early 
days,  a  supply  of  physical,  moral  and  mental  health,  which  all  served  him  a  good  purpose,  and  brought 
him  to  past  eighty-three  years  of  age  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  faculties  unimpaired,  and  with  his 
zeal  and  energy  still  equal  to  all  the  numerous  calls  made  upon  him  for  the  good  of  his  family  and 
friends,  and  the  advancement  of  his  fellow-citizens'  interests,  both  public  and  private.     He  was  the 
only  son  of  Hon.  Harvey  D.  Smith  and  Harriet  Murdock  Smith,  and  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Smith,  an  English  clergyman  who  came  to  America  in  1634,  and  settled  in  Wethers- 
field,  Connecticut,  in  1636,  and  who  was  the  first  minister  in  that  place.     The  line  of  descent  is  as  fol- 
lows: Rev.  Henry  Smith,  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut;    Samuel    Smith,    of    Northampton,    Mass.; 
Ebenezer  Smith,  of  Suffield,  Conn.;  Nathaniel   Smith,  of  Suffield,  Connecticut;  Nathaniel  Smith,  of 
Pawlet,  Vermont;  Harvey  D.  Smith,  of  Gouverneur  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  James  M.  Smith,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.     On  his  mother's  side  he  descended  from  James  Murdock,  once  a  rich  merchant  of  Lim- 
erick, Ireland,  but  who,  being  a  staunch  Jacobite,  was  impoverished  by  the  civil  war  of  1688-90.     His 
son,  Peter,  fled  to  this  country  in  1696,  and  settled  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island.    His  son,  Major 
John  Murdock,  of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Connecticut.    His  son,  Rev.  James 
Murdock,  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Judge  Smith.     Mr.  Smith  also  was  a  descendant  from 
the   famous   Douglas   family  of   Scotland,   through  his  paternal  grandmother,  Sarah  Douglas,  who 
was  sprung  from  the  Loch  Levan  Douglases.     And  thus  there  came  together,  in  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  the  clergyman  and  the  merchant — a  good  commingling  of  morals,  religion,  letters,  finance, 
judgment  and  affairs,   exceedingly  well   exemplified  in  the  life  and  character  of  James  M.  Smith. 
Mr.   Smith's  father  was  a  merchant,  and   held  a  prominent  position  in  business  and  official  life  in 
his  town,  which  he  represented  several  times  in  the  Vermont  Legislature.      In    1824,   he   moved   to 
Gouverneur,   St.   Lawrence  County,   N.    Y.,   where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  in 
1864,  full  of  years,  and  honored,  respected  and  lamented  by  a  large  community  over  which  he  had 
exerted  an  active  influence  for  good,  and  in  which  he  had  filled  the  offices  of  Supervisor,  Justice-of- 
the-Peace,  Surrogate  and  Special  County  Judge.     Mr.  Smitli's  education  began  in  the  village  school 
and  was  continued  at  the  Gouverneur  Academy,  and,  having  graduated  from  that  institution,  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Bishop  and  Thompson,  at  Granville,  in  Washington  County.     In 
1835,  he  went  to  Albany,  and  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Edward  Livingston,  then  the  District  Attor- 
ney of  that  county,  and  he  remained  there  as  managing  clerk  for  two  years.     In  November,  1837,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  solicitor  in  chancery.     It  was  in 
February,  1838,  that  Mr.  Smith,  a  young  and  enterprising  lawyer,  with  his  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world,  moved  to  Buffalo,  then  a  city  of  very  small  proportions,  and  struggling  to  recover  from  the 
great  financial  disasters  of  1836,  which,  bad  enough  everywhere,  had  fallen  with  crushing  force  upon 
the  infant  city.     He  formed  a  partnership  with  Henry  W.  Rogers  and  John  J.  Leonard,  but  this  was 
speedily  dissolved,  with  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Rogers ;  and  Leonard  and  Smith  continued  the  business 
a  year  or  so  longer,  when  Mr.  Leonard  moved  to  Detroit,  and  Mr.  Smith  became  associated  with  James 
Smith,  and  so  continued  till  1840,  when  the  firm  became  dissolved.     Mr.  Smith  again  went  into  part- 
nership with  Henry  W.  Rogers,  who  had  been  for  some  years  the  District  Attorney  of  Erie  County, 
and  so  continued  for  a  number  of  years  after.    This  firm  became  noted  and  prosperous,  and  conducted 

♦This  sketch  of  Judge  Smith  was  prepared  for  this  work  by  his  intimate  and  esteemed  friend,  George  Gorham,  Esq. 
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a  very  large  law  business,  and  one  which  gave  scope  to  Mr.  Smitii's  abilities  and  talents,  and  brought 
him  prominently  before  the  business  men  of  the  growing  city,  who  soon  learned  to  appreciate  his 
sound  legal  attainments  and  his  careful,  shrewd  advice,  not  only  in  matters  of  law,  but  in  matters  of 
business  and  finance.  This  partnership  continued  till  1848,  when  Mr.  Rogers  having  become  Collec- 
tor of  Customs  for  the  port  of  Buffalo,  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Smith  associated  himself 
with  the  late  Solomon  G.  Haven,  who  had  been  till  that  time  a  partner  of  Millard  Fillmore.  The 
firm  of  Haven  and  Smith  was  a  successful  one,  and  had  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  Mr. 
Smith  made  himself  still  more  acceptable  to  the  solid  financiers  of  Buffalo,  and  was  recognized  as 
a  man  peculiarly  adapted  to  banking  and  business ;  and  he  finally  became  so  necessary  to  certain  men 
of  capital,  that,  in  1856,  he  was  persuaded  to  abandon  the  law,  and  to  take  charge  of  White's  Bank, 
as  its  Cashier ;  and,  a  year  later,  when  the  Clinton  Bank  was  started  by  some  of  the  ablest  and 
soundest  men  in  Buffalo  and  New  York,  he  became  its  Cashier.  The  financial  disasters  of  that  well 
remembered  season  did  not  wreck  the  Clinton  Bank,  as  they  did  many  others,  but  made  serious  in- 
roads upon  its  capital,  which,  however,  in  the  four  years  following,  were  entirely  made  good.  Then 
the  war  broke  out,  and  financiers  were  uncertain  and  money  was  scarce,  and  the  men  who  had  faced 
the  panic  of  1857  feared  for  the  future,  and  it  was  decided  to  wind  up  the  Clinton  Bank,  and  pay 
both  depositors  and  stockholders  in  full.  This  wasdone,  and,  in  1861,  Mr.  Smith  was  agam  at  lib- 
erty. Hon.  John  Ganson,  who  then  occupied  a  very  deservedly  high  position  at  the  bar  of  New 
York,  and  had  perhaps  the  largest  practice  in  Buffalo,  sought  Mr.  Smith  as  his  associate,  and,  on 
January  i,  1862,  the  firm  of  Ganson  and  Smith  \\as  formed, — a  firm  which  at  once  attained,  and 
during  its  existence  held,  a  wide  reputation  in  State  and  National  courts.  No  lawyers  in  Buffalo, 
probably,  ever  did  a  larger  or  more  profitable  business,  or  had  a  greater  success  in  the  management 
of  an  exceedingly  extended  practice.  Their  advice  was  sought  by  individuals  and  corporations,  and 
the  calendars  of  all  the  courts  were  filled  with  their  cases,  while  matters  of  vast  importance  were 
conducted  to  favorable  and  judicious  settlement  without  the  intervention  of  the  courts. 
In  all  matters  of  contracts,  of  trusts,  of  real  estate,  and  of  wills,  Mr.  Smith  was  pre- 
eminently an  authority,  and,  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  his  guiding  hand  was 
seen  in  the  disposition  of  numerous  large  estates,  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
distributed  by  generous  testators.  In  1873,  Hon.  Isaac  A.  Verplanck,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Buffalo,  died,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  in  1874  he  was  elected  his  own  successor,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years.  Judge  Smith 
ascended  the  bench  with  the  hearty  approval  of  all  classes  of  citizens — even  his  political  opponents 
congratulating  themselves  that  a  man  so  pre-eminently  qualified  for  judicial  position  should  have 
been  made  the  nominee  of  his  party  and  the  choice  of  the  people.  He  brough.t  to  his  position  a  vig- 
orous mind,  clear  perceptions,  with  a  happy  faculty  of  expressing  his  ideas  in  terse,  strong  language, 
calculated  to  instruct  jurors  in  their  duties  and  to  lead  them  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  real 
points  in  the  case  before  them,  and  his  firm,  strong  manner  in  his  charges  could  not  faif 
to  give  evidence  of  his  own  views  as  to  Ihe  justice  of  the  case  in  hand,  while  his 
fairness  left  to  the  jury  everything  that  of  right  belonged  to  that  body  to  pass 
upon.  His  large  experience  and  great  industry  made  him  an  exceedingly  strong  member  of  the 
court,  which  had  in  the  City  of  Buffalo  a  jurisdiction  equal  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State;  and  the  number  of  cases  that  he  tried,  and  the  opinions  he  wrote,  show  what  labor,  and  an  in- 
dustrious judge  with  health  and  strength  of  mind  and  body,  can  accomplish.  On  tlie  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1887,  Judge  Smith,  having  reached  the  constitutional  limit  of  years,  was  retired  from  the  bench 
he  had  adorned  and  occupied  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  bar  and  litigants,  and,  in  testimony  of 
the  respect  and  love  they  bore  him,  the  lawyers  of  Buffalo  invited  him  to  a  complimentary  banquet, 
and  distinguished  men  then  took  occasion  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  patience,  the  con- 
scientiousness and  courage  with  which  he  had  presided  over  the  court  of  which  he  had  lately  been 
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Chief  Judge.  Thougli  greatly  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  his  profession,  and  with  an  unusual 
number  of  private  trusts,  Judge  Smith  always  found  time,  or  made  time,  to  give  much  attention  to 
public  matters  of  interest  and  value  to  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was,  until  he  went  upon  the  bench. 
Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  who  built  the  City  and  County  Hall  in  Buffalo,  which  stands  a 
monument  of  honest  work  and  money  well  and  faithfully  expended — an  achievement  unfortu- 
nately all  too  rare  in  our  time  and  country.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  for  the 
erection  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  monument,  which  so  beautifully  adorns  Lafayette  Park  in  Buf- 
falo. In  1 87 1,  Mr.  Smith,  as  counsel  for  the  executor  of  the  will  of  Jesse  Ketchum,  deceased,  pre- 
pared the  deed  of  trust  which  conveyed  to  the  City  of  Buffalo  the  fund  of  $10,000.00,  designated  as 
"The  Jesse  Ketchum  Memorial  Fund,"  from  the  income  of  which  valuable  and  beautiful  gold  and 
silver  medals  are  annually  awarded  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  to  meritorious  scholars  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  trustees  named  in  the  deed,  and  for  many  years  had  been  the 
President  of  the  Board.  In  1873,  Hobart  College  conferred  on  Judge  Smith  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  Soon  after  taking  up  his  residence  in  Buffalo,  Judge  Smith  became  a  member  of  Trinity 
Church,  and,  as  Vestryman  and  Warden,  he  served  it  long  and  well,  and  was  always  an  exceedingly 
liberal  contributor  to  church  work.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Western 
New  York,  and  he  held  that  position  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  represented  the  Diocese  as  Lay 
Delegate  to  each  of  the  Triennial  General  Conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  since 
1874.  In  June,  1840,  Judge  Smith  was  married  to  Martha  Washington,  daughter  of  Elias  Brad- 
ley, of  Buffalo.  She  died  in  May,  1841,  leaving  a  son  who  survived  her  but  a  few  months. 
In  June,  1845,  he  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  P.  Sherwood,  of  Vermont, 
Oneida  County,  New  York,  and  their  children  are:  Margaret.  L.,  the  widow  of  Robert  P.Wil- 
son, formerly  a  leading  member  of  the  Erie  County  bar,  and  Philip  Sherwood  Smith,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  that  bar.  Judge  Smith  was  always  recognized  as  an  able  financier  and  an  excellent  judge  of 
values  and  securities.  His  foresight  and  his  faith  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Buffalo  enabled  him  to 
accumulate  a  handsome  fortune  for  his  declining  years.  Prosperity,  however,  did  not  have  the  effect 
to  render  him  sordid  or  penurious,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  always  gave  freely  and  liberally  to  all 
public  purposes,  and  to  charitable,  educational  and  religious  objects,  while  his  private  charities,  done 
in  secret,  were  the  source  of  great  comfort  to  many  recipients,  and  no  worthy  charity  was  ever  re- 
fused aid  from  his  purse,  and  that,  too,  not  once  or  twice,  but  many  times  repeated.  Judge  Smith 
was  a  man  of  very  marked  literary  tastes  and  habits,  and  was  the  possessor  of  a  large  and  valuable 
library,  and  his  friends  have  always  been  scholars  and  men  of  letters. 
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SILAS    B.  DUTGHEK 

Hon.    Silas   Belden   Dutciier,   n   distinguished  citizen  of  New  York,  active  for  half  a  centu.y 
in  politics  and  finance,  and  the  incumbent,  during  that  period,  of  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust 
—both  public  and  private— and.  since   1891,  President  of  the   Hamilton  Trust  Company,   was  born 
in  Springfield,  Otsego  County.  N.  Y.,  June  12.  1829.     Through  centuries  the   family  name   he  bears 
has  been  \ariously  spelled,  appearing  in  the  forms    Duchier,     Duyster,     Duyscher,     Deutscher,    etc. 
Tradition  is  to  the  effect  that  the  ancestors  of  the  American  branch   were  French  Huguenots   who 
went   from  France  into   Holland  some  time  in  the  sixteenth  century.     The  annals  of  the  old  French 
nobility   (circa   1679).  contain  references  to  Duchiers  of  position  and  prominence,  among  others  Jean 
Duchier,  Lord  of  the  Council,  whose  daughter  married  Robert  de  Saincthorent,  Lord  of  Faye;  and 
Duchier  de  Jupille,  "directeur  du  depot  des  etalons  a  Alencon."     The  arms  c^f  Duchier  are  given  as 
"Azure,  a  crane  or.  holding  a  stone  (argent)  in  claw:  a  chief,  charged  with  three  roses,  gules."     The 
first  of  the  name  in  America  would  appear  to  be  Dierck   Cornelissen    Duyster,    Under   Commissary   at 
Fort  Orange,   who  is  mentioned  in  O'Callaghan's   History  of  New  Netherlands  as  one  of  the  pur- 
chasers frrm  the  Indians,  in   1630,  of  a  large  tract  of  land  for  Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer.     In  all  the 
early  church  records  of  Alljany  and  Ulster  counties  the  name  is  spelled  in  every  instance  with  the 
prefix  "de,"   which  certainly  appears  to  corroborate  the  family  tradition  as  to  its  French  origin.    Cor- 
nelius de  Duyster  is  the  first  of  the  name  found  on  these  records  after  Dirk  Cornelius  Duyster.  the 
"Commissary."     There    is    ample    and    strong    collateral  evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  this  sec- 
ond Cornelius  was  the  son  of  the  Commissary.     In  a  mortgage,   dated   March    10,    1692-3,   his  name 
is  given  as  "Leonora,"  and  both  are  described  as  "of  Hurley,"  a  town  just  west  of  Kingston.     They 
WLTC  the  parents  of  several  children,  whose  record  of  marriage  is  shown  in  the  Kingston  church  en- 
tries.    One  of  these  entries  reads  as  follows:    "Nov.  17,  1700,  Roelof  de  Duyster,  jen,  born  in  Moo- 
melt    (Marbletown),    and  Jannitji   Bressie,   ja,   born  in  Albanien  (Albany),  and  both  reside  in  Kmg- 
ston."     This  Roeloff  de  Duyster  was  the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.   He  was 
l,orn  about  1669-70,  and  died  about  1739.     He  was   an   industrious   and   thrifty   farmer,   and   by   his 
wife   Jannet.iie  Bressie,  (u hose  ancestor  was  no  doubt  among  the    early    French    refugees  who  fled 
from  France  to   Holland  during  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries), 
left  a  laro-e  family,  all  baptized  at  Kingston.     With  two  other  Dutch  farmers  and  their  families  he 
.-amoved  from  Livingston  Manor  to  Connecticut,  in   1720,  and  buying  lands  there  founded  the  town 
of  \^^eatogue   (the  Indian  name  for  Salisbury).     Gabriel,  his  youngest  son,  inherited  a  due  portion 
of  the  Connecticut  estate,  and  in   1759  returned  to  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.     He  married  Elizabeth 
Knickerbocker,   grand.laughter  of   Ilarman  Janse  Knickerbocker,   of   Dutchess  County-formerly  an 
officer  in  the  Dutch  navy':  under  the  famous  Admirals  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter.    John,  the  young- 
est of  their  five  children,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  January  5,  I759-     He  married  Silvey  Beards- 
lev   descended  from  William  Beardsley  (born  in  Englan.l  in   1605),  who  came  to  America  m    1635, 
and  settle<l  at  Stratford.  Conn.,  in   ,639.     One  of  their    children,    Parcefor    Carr    Dutcher.    was    the 
fatlier   of   the   .subject   of   this   sketch.      He   married  Johanna  Low  Frink.  who  was  descended  from 
Captain   Peter  Low.  an  ofllcer   in   the  Continental   Army,  whose  wife,  Johanna    1  en  Eyck.  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Conrad  Ten  Evck,  who  came  from  Holland  to  New  York  in   1650.  and  owned  what  is 
nnv  known  as  Coenties  Slip,  in  New  York  City.     From    the    foregoing    it    will     be    seen    tliat    Mr. 
Dutcher   springs   from  the  very  best   "Knickerbocker"  stock,  with  wh.icli  is  blended  a  strain  Irom  the 
Puritan  settlers  of  New  England.     His  father  resided  on  a  farm  on  the  shores  of  Otsego  Lake,  and 
as  Silas  became  old  enough  be  assisted  in  its  cultiv.ation  an<l  management.     Although  his  early  edu- 
cational a.lvantages  were  Priding,  comprising  several   winter  terms  in  the  common  schools,  and  one 
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term  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  he  was  a  diligent  student  and  reader,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  himself 
taught  school,  continuing  thus  employed  during  the  winters  until  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
In  185 1,  his  career  as  a  teacher  heing  interrupted  by  a  temporary  loss  of  voice,  he  engaged  in  rail- 
road construction,  and  from  this  passed  to  the  position  of  conductor  on  the  railroad  from  Elmira  to 
Niagara  Falls,  which  he  held  for  three  years.  In  1855  he  came  to  New  York  and  entered  mercan- 
tile business.  The  subsequent  period,  of  nearly  half  a  century,  has  been  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween business  and  politics.  The  grandson  of  a  Democrat,  and  the  son  of  a  Whig,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity, quite  early  in  life  to  learn  something  of  both  sides.  As  a  youth  he  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  freedom  in  the  Territories;  and  in  the  year  1848 — before  he  was  of  age — 
took  the  stump  for  General  Zachary  Taylor.  His  first  vote  was  for  Scott,  in  1852;  and  when  the 
(jld  parties  disintegrated  and  the  Republican  party  was  born,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  its  ranks. 
Although  coming  to  New  York  to  make  his  fortune,  and  resolved  to  let  politics  alone,  the  old- 
time  interest  in  public  affairs  would  not  be  stifled,  and  the  breaking  up  of  a  Republican  meeting  in 
Bleeker  Building  in  the  Ninth  Ward  drew  him  once  again  into  the  maelstrom.  In  1857  he  was 
President  of  the  Ninth  A\'ard  Republican  Association;  and  in  1858  and  1859  Chairman  of  the 
Young  Men's  Republican  Committee.  In  i860  he  was  President  of  the  Wide  Awakes  Association; 
and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  John  A.  Kennedy  (who  was  then  made  Superintendent  of  Police) 
as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  New  York.  When  Mr.  Dutcher  came  to 
New  York  he  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  manly,  intelligent  and  of  good 
address.  In  both  business  and  politics  he  was  brought  into  contact  and  relationship  with  men  much 
older  than  himself — leaders  in  affairs  generally.  Among  the  more  notable  of  these  were  Edwin  D.  Mor- 
gan, \\'m.  M.  Evarts,  Wm.  Curtis  Noyes,  David  Dudley  Field,  Luther  R.  Marsh,  Abram  Wakeman, 
John  A.  Kennedy,  AVashington  Smith,  \Villiam  Orton,  George  Briggs,  Gen.  James  Bowen  and 
Thomas  C.  Acton — nearly  all  of  whom  have  passed  away.  When  he  entered  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors he  found  among  his  colleagues  William  M.  Tweed,  who  was  then  beginning  to  develop  some 
of  the  schemes  which  subsequently  caused  his  fall.  Too  conscientious  a  man  to  vote  ignorantly  on  the 
questions  coming  before  the  Board,  and  distrusting  the  conclusions  of  some  of  its  Committees,  Mr. 
I3utcher  decided  to  give  up  his  membership ;  and,  to  make  his  resignation  effective,  he  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  in  the  fall  of  1861.  This  step  taken,  he  determined  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  his 
business,  which  had  suffered  materially  through  his  active  interest  in  public  affairs.  But  the  civil 
war  vtas  now  raging  and  partisan  spirit  ran  high.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  a  man  of  public  ex- 
perience, one  who  had  been  a  leader  of  men,  to  remain  inactive.  WHien  the  "draft  riots"  of  1863  took 
place  Mr.  Dutcher  found  himself  closely  in  touch  with  the  best  Union  element — the  staunch  men  of 
both  parties  who  were  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  sustaining  the  Government ; — and  his  Republican 
friends  naturally  threv/  upon  him  duties  which  he  could  not  decline.  In  this  way  he  was  led  back  into 
the  political  arena,  and  during  the  ensuing  five  years  was  an  outspoken  factor  in  public  affairs,  al- 
though holding  no  official  position.  His  business,  which  he  had  carried  successfully  through  the 
panics  of  1857  and  i860,  now  claimed  his  undivided  attention,  and  he  was  again  withdrawing  from 
active  politics  when,  in  the  fall  of  1868,  soon  after  the  elections,  he  was  sent  for  by  Governor  Mor- 
gan, who  informed  him  that  he  had  been  appointed  U.  S.  Supervisor  of  Internal  Revenue.  At  first 
he  declined  the  office ;  hut  yielding  to  the  Governor's  personal  solicitation,  and  on  the  advice  of  his 
closest  and  oldest  friends,  he  finally  accepted  it.  Speaking  of  the  situation  many  years  later  he  said: 
"Financially  this  was  very  unfortunate.  I  was  unable  to  give  attention  to  my  private  business,  my 
partner  was  not  equal  to  its  management,  and  I  very  soon  discovered  what  I  had  accumulated  in 
twelve  years  of  earnest  work  was  scattered  and  gone,  and  I  was  obliged  to  sell  the  real  estate  I  owned 
to  meet  my  liabilities."  .\t  the  expiration  of  four  years'  devoted  service  as  Supervisor,  Mr. 
Dutcher  resigned.  In  1872,  almost  immediately  afterward,  he  was  appointed  Pension  Agent  at 
New  "SVirk.     He  resigned  this  office  in  July,   1875,  to  accept  an   important  executive  position   in  the 
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Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  was  in  turn  resigned,  in  March,  1877,  that  he  might 
assume  the  duties  of  Appraiser  of  the  Port  of  NeYork.  In  1880  he  resigned  this  office  to  ac- 
cept that  of  Superintendent  of  PubHc  Works  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  which  he  had 
been  called  by  Governor  Cornell.  This  office  he  held  during  the  Cornell  administration. 
"When  my  term  there  expired,"  said  Mr.  Dutcher,  to  a  newspaper  interviewer,  some 
years  later,  "I  resolved  never  again  to  hold  public  office,  and  when  President  Arthur  ten- 
dered me  the  Commissionership  of  Internal  Revenue,  I  felt  compelled  to  say  to  him :  "I  have  held 
office  for  about  fourteen  years,  and  all  I  have  to  show  for  it  are  a  few  old  clothes.  If  I  go  to  Wash- 
ington, and  remain  one  year  or  more,  I  will  return  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  old  clothes,  and 
so  much  older  and  less  available  for  other  business.  I  must  decline,  having  determined  to  devote 
the  remaining  years  of  my  life  to  business  that  will  enable  me  the  better  to  provide  for  my  family.'  " 
Mr.  Butcher's  business  has  been  chiefly  in  connection  with  insurance  and  financial  companies.  In 
1885  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Edminster  in  the  fire  and  marine  insurance,  which 
still  exists.  He  was  a  charter  trustee  of  the  Union  Dime  Savings  Institution  in  New  York  City 
in  1859,  and  upon  the  death  of  its  first  President,  in  1885,  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  He  is  the 
only  charter  trustee  still  remaining  in  the  board.  In  the  spring  of  1891,  he  accepted  the  Presidency 
of  the  Hamilton  Trust  Company  (of  Brooklyn),  and  still  holds  that  position.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  director 
in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company;  hasbeen  President  of  the  Ramapo  Water  Company, 
Treasurer  of  the  Columbia  Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Association,  and  is  a  director  in  numerous  im- 
portant corporations,  including  the  Garfield  Safe  Deposit  Company,  and  the  Goodwin  Car  Company. 
Probably  no  man  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  is  better  known  or  more  deservedly  held  in  esteem. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  his  residence  in  Brooklyn  he  has  been  a  believer  in  and  advocate  of  con- 
solidation with  New  York.  In  the  affairs  of  that  city  before  consolidation  he  bore  a  conspicuous 
and  worthy  part,  never  declining  any  sacrifice  of  personal  interests  when  it  was  for  the  city's  bene- 
fit. In  politics,  apart  from  his  public  offices,  he  has  always  been  strenuously  active.  He  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Kings  County  Republican  Committee  for  four  years;  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee;  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
in  1876;  has  been  Delegate  to  many  Republican  National  Conventions,  and  was  on  the  stump  in  every 
Presidential  campaign  from  1848  to  1888.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  strongest  preacher  in  America.  In  his  opinion  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  most 
striking  figure  among  the  public  men  he  has  met,  "because  of  the  obstacles  he  had  to  overcome,  because 
of  his  extraordinary  reasoning  powres,  because  of  his  marvellous  sympathy,  his  clear  perceptions  of  the 
motives  that  prompted  the  actions  of  others."  Mr.  Dutcher  has  always  been  a  warm  friend  of  educa- 
tion. His  devoted  service  for  four  years  as  a  member  of  the  Brokolyn  Board  of  Education  are  still  re- 
membered with  gratitude.  He  labored  earnestly,  as  a  member  of  the  Charter  Commission  for  Greater 
New  York,  to  secure  equal  taxation  and  home  rule  for  the  public  schools,  believing  that  the  system  and 
management  were  better  in  Brooklyn  than  in  Manhattan,  and  better  than  any  other  submitted  to  the  com- 
munity. He  is  on  record  as  having  said:  "There  is  no  work  of  my  life  which  gave  me  more  satisfac- 
tion than  the  results  in  the  Charter  on  these  two  points."  Mr.  Dutcher  is  a  member  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church.  In  Sunday  School  work — for  which  Brooklyn  has  long  been  famous — he 
has  taken  a  very  active  part,  and  for  ten  years  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Twelfth  Street  Reformed 
Sunday  School,  at  that  time  one  of  the  very  largest  in  the  State.  Mr.  Dutcher  is  not  only  loyal  to 
Brooklyn,  but  also  enthusiastic  over  its  future.  He  predicts  that  within  a  very  few  years  it  will  be  the 
dominating  borough  of  the  metropolis,  exceeding  Manhattan  in  the  number  of  its  population;  and  "in 
intelligence,  independence,  and  a  desire  to  secure  the  best  possible  local  government,  will  not  be  sur- 
passed by  any  people  on  earth."  Besides  serving  on  the  Charter  Commission  which  framed  the 
Charter  for  Greater  New  York   (appointed  thereon  by  Governor  Morton),  he  has  served  as  a  Man- 
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ager  of  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital  during  the  administrations  of  Governors  Black  and  Roose- 
velt. Mr.  Dutcher  has  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn  Bible  Society,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Brooklyn  and  Hamilton  clubs,  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  in  1896  was  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Brooklyn  Masonic  Veterans.  Ihus,  in  brief,  has  been  Mr.  Butcher's  career.  A  diligent 
and  faithful  worker  in  every  field  he  has  entered,  he  has  wielded  an  influence,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, scarcely  surpassed.  In  every  public  movement  his  name  has  been  that  of  a  leader,  and  the 
strongest  and  best  men  among  his  fellow-citizens  have  been  his  associates  and  colleagues.  He  once 
said  that  in  nearly  half  a  century  he  had  never  taken  two  weeks'  vacation.  The  advancement,  the 
stability  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  State  and  nation  owe  such  men  as  Mr.  Dutcher  a  debt  which 
can  never  be  repaid,  for  they  have  been  as  watchman  upon  the  gates,  constantly  guarding  and  pro- 
moting the  interests  and  welfare  of  all  the  people,  often  regardless  of  their  own.  Notwithstanding 
his  assiduous  labors,  Mr.  Dutcher  shows  no  evidence  of  wearing  out.  He  is  still  in  harness,  as  erect 
and  active  as  many  men  twenty  years  his  junior;  and  no  call  in  the  interests  of  the  public  weal  finds 
him  unmoved  or  silent.  While  his  activities  already  cover  half  a  century,  he  is  still  a  greater  power  as 
a  citizen  and  a  leader  than  many  others  whose  claims  are  more  pretentious.  His  acquaintance  with 
public  men  has  been  remarkable,  and  not  the  least  feature  of  a  conversation  with  him  are  his  rem- 
iniscences of  these  makers  of  American  history.  In  an  editorial  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  from  the  pen 
of  its  learned  and  distinguished  editor,  the  Hon.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  published  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Dutcher's  seventieth  anniversary,  and  entitled,  "Seventy  Years  Young,"  a  brilliant  review  of  his 
rise  to  prominence  and  position  is  closed  by  the  following  eulogistic  remarks : 

"The  man's  political  career  has  been  one  to  note  with  respect.  He  has  always  acted  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  party  of  his  preference,  but  he  has  escaped  the  reproaches  of  that  organization,  and 
every  office  which  has  come  tc  him  has  added  power  to  his  party,  and  assured  honor  to  himself.  Beside, 
he  has  never  become  dependent  on  political  office.  It  has  had  grave  need  of  him.  He  has  not  had  vital 
need  of  it.  Not  that  its  emoluments  have  not  been  agreeable  and  helpful.  They  Avere,  and  they  were 
appreciated  as  deserved.  But  every  public  employment  he  has  held  has  been  a  business  employment. 
He  filled  every  one  in  a  way  to  prove  his  fitness  for  private  employment.  The  portals  of  business 
opened  to  him  often  because  of  his  efficiency  in  public  service.  His  life  exhibits  a  union  or  an  alterna- 
tion of  public  and  private  service  which  is  creditable  to  citizenship.  Moreover,  he  owed  no  start  to 
favor  or  relationship.  He  hewed  his  own  path,  made  or  found  his  own  opportunities,  and  improved 
them  as  they  came.  But  he  did  not  neglect  the  better  things  than  success,  such  as  education,  culture, 
and  the;  other  strengthening  and  graceful  aids  that  stay  by  one  forever,  that  render  association  refining, 
experience  enlarging,  intimacy  uplifting,  consultation  helpful,  reading  a  delight  and  leisure  the  recrea- 
tion time  of  mind  and  heart.  He  is  an  accurate  scholar,  an  effective  speaker,  a  practical  political  econ- 
omist, a  wise  counsellor,  one  who  has  reached  the  threshold  of  age  without  a  touch  of  grossness  or  a 
trace  of  vice  or  a  hint  of  decrepitude." 

Mr.  Dutcher  has  resided  in  his  present  home  in  Third  Street,  Brooklyn,  for  about  thirty  years.  His 
family  consists  of  his  wife  and  six  children.  Mrs.  Dutcher,  whose  maiden  name  was  Rebecca  J.  Al- 
waise,  is  a  descendant  of  John  Alwaise,  a  French  Huguenot  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1740. 
Her  grandmother  was  a  descendant  of  John  Bishop,  who  came  from  England  in  1645,  and  settled 
in  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dutcher  are  Dewitt  P.,  Edith  May,  Elsie 
Rebecca,  Malcomb  B.,  Jessie  Ruth  and  Eva  Olive.The  two  young  men  are  members  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Regiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  the  younger  being  a  Lieutenant.  Two  of  the  daughters  are  members 
r-^  the  Colonial  Daughters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
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CHARLES  AVALDO   HASKINS. 

Professor  Charles  Waldo  Haskins,  C.  P.  A.,  one  of  the  Founders,  first  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Auditing,  and  of  the  History  of  Accountancy  in  the    New    York    University    School    of    Commerce, 
Accounts,  and  Finance ;  President  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Certified  Pubhc  Accountants ; 
President  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the   Regents   of   the   University   of   the   State   of 
New  York,  under  the  Act  to  regulate  the  profession  of  public  accountants,  and  widely  known  in 
professional   and   financial   circles  as   senior   member  of  the  accounting  firm  of  Haskins  and  Sells,  of 
New   York   City,    Chicago   and   London,    was   born  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,   New  York  City, 
Jan.   II,   1852.     Professor  Haskins  has  a  highly  interesting  ancestry,  the  ramifications  of  which  ex- 
tend into  a  number  of  the  oldest,  most  patriotic  and  cultured  families  of  New  England.     In  the  pa- 
ternal  line  he  is   descended   from   Robert   Haskins,  of  Boston,  the  first  of  the  name  who  settled  in 
the  Colonies.     There  are  two  traditions  regarding  this  ancestor,  one  being  that  he  came  from  Vir- 
ginia;  the   other,    that   he   arrived    from    England  with  a  brother,  who  went  to  Virginia  while  Rob- 
ert  remained    in    Boston.     In    1728    Robert    Haskins   married   Sarah,   daughter  of   Philip   Cook,   of 
Cambridge,  who  bore  him  a  son,  John,  born  in  Boston,  in  1729.     This  ancestor  of  Professor  Has- 
kins was  a  man  of  note  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  active  associate  and  friend  of  a  number  of 
the   worthies   most   prominent   in   securing  the   independence  of  the  Colonies.     When  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  a  privateersman  aboard  a  letter-of-marque  vessel  bound  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  commissioned  to  fight  against  the  French  and  Spanish,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner.    He  foresaw  the  inevitable  struggle  between  the  Colonies  and  the  crown,  and  prepared  him- 
self for  it  by  taking  an  active  interest  in  military  affairs.     At   the   "Lexington   alarm"   he  was   a 
Captain  in  the  old  Boston  Regiment;  and  as  one  of  the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  he  was  the  companion 
and  co-worker  of  the  Adamses,  Josiah  Quincy,  Edward  Case,  Joseph  Warren,  and  other  aggressive 
patriots.     A   merchant   of   unspotted   integrity   and  of  unusual  strength  of  character,  he  was  known 
as  "Honest  John  Haskins."     His  wife,  born  Hannah  Upham,  was  a  great-granddaughter  of  Lieut. 
Phineas  Upham,  of  the  Massachusetts  contingent,  who  died  from  wounds  received  in  King  Philip's 
War;  was  descended  likewise  from  Rose  Dunster,  sister  of  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  first  President  of  Har- 
vard, College ;  and,  through  her  mother,  from  John  Howland,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  compact  aboard 
the  "Mayflower,"  and  active  and  prominent  as  a  colonial  official  and  Indian  fighter;  and  also  from  Capt. 
John  Waite,  who  for  eighteen  years  sat  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Deputies,  and  was  Speaker  in 
1684.     The  great-grandfather  of  Professor  Haskins  was  Robert  Haskins,  son  of  "Honest  John  Has- 
kins," the  patriot  mentioned  above;  he  was  a  prominent    and    successful    Boston    merchant.     The 
Professor's  great-grandmother,  wife  of  Robert,  was  Rebecca,  daughter  of  the  Rev.   William  Emer- 
son, who  built  the  "Old  Manse,"  made  famous  by  Hawthorne,  occupied  it  during  the  Battle  of  Lex- 
ington— of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  later  the  annalist, — and  who,  after  years  of  earnest 
and  patriotic  endeavor,  finally,  in   1776,  laid  down  his  life  for  Independence  while  serving  as  chap- 
lain with  the  American  army  at  Ticonderoga.     This    lady,    who   was   named   after   her   great-grand- 
mother, Rebecca,  daughter  of  Cornelius  Waldo,  was  the  aunt  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,   and  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  eminent  divines  and  scholars,  several  of  whom  were  among  the  founders 
of  New  England.     Thomas  Waldo  Haskins,  son  of  Robert,  was  the  grandfather  of  Professor  Has- 
kins.    Born  in  Boston,  in  1801.  and  brought  up  a  merchant,  he  became  the  largest  hardware  dealer 
in  that  city,  and  one  of  its  leading  citizens.     By  his  wife,  Mary  Soren,  he  had  a  son,  Waldo  Emerson 
Haskins,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.     This  son  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in   1827;  and 
in  1 85 1,  after  completing  a  thorough  education,  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  engaged  in  the  bank- 
ing business  with  his  uncle,  George  Soren.     He  married    Amelia    Rowan    Cammeyer,    daughter    of 
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Charles  Cammeyer,  of  New  York,  who  bore  him  two  children,  Charles  Waldo  and  Emma  Parsons. 
He  died  in  1884.  Charles  Waldo  Haskins,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his  primary  education 
in  private  schools;  and,  it  being  the  intention  of  his  parents  that  he  should  become  a  civil  engineer, 
he  subsequently  entered  the  famous  Polytechnic  Institute,  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1867.  Even  thus  early  he  gave  evidence  of  the  possession  of  masterful  qualities,  and  the  able  Presi- 
dent of  his  alma  mater,  Dr.  David  H.  Cochran,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  educators  and  keenest 
analyzers  of  character  in  America,  predicted  that  he  would  "go  far,"  i.e.,  achieve  notable  success. 
This  prediction  Professor  Haskins  has  already  verified  in  a  goodly  manner;  and  from  the  splendid 
coign  of  vantage  he  has  won  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  he  is  likely  to  go  much  farther  in  an  epoch 
marked  by  such  broad  outlooks  and  giant  possibilities,  and  calling  as  never  before  for  men  of  trained 
intellect  and  superabundant  vitality.  His  mastery  of  the  higher  mathematics  while  at  college  seems 
to  have  given  him  a  taste  for  accountancy;  and  after  graduation,  instead  of  taking  up  civil  engineer- 
ing, he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  in  the  accounting  department  of  the  old  and  well-known 
importing  house  of  Frederick  Butterfield  &  Co.,  in  New  York  City.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  ex- 
perience he  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  and  while  abroad  spent  about  two  years  in  the  schools  of  Paris. 
Upon  returning  to  New  York  he  entered  Wall  Street,  forming  a  connection  with  the  banking  and 
brokerage  firm  of  his  father,  Waldo  Emerson  Haskins,  his  intention  being  to  become  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  A  serious  view,  however,  of  the  growing  importance  of  accountancy 
in  respect  to  modern  business  conditions,  decided  him  to  devote  himself  permanently  to  this  department 
of  commercial  and  financial  activity,  which  on  the  continent  of  Europe  had  already  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession.  Entering  the  accounting  department  of  the  North  River  Construction 
Company,  then  building  the  New  York,  West  Shore,  and  Buffalo  Railway,  he  soon  had  supervision 
of  the  construction  accounts  of  the  company.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  "West  Shore"  he  became  its 
General  Bookkeeper  and  Auditor  of  Disbursements ;  and  when  the  road  was  absorbed  by  the  "New 
York  Central,"  in  1886,  he  entered  the  profession  of  public  accountancy  upon  his  own  responsibility. 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  professional  work  he  has  held,  incidentally,  several  important  administra- 
tive offices;  among  them,  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Manhattan  Trust  Company,  and  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion Construction  Company;  the  Comptrollership  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  of  the  Ocean 
Steamship  Company,  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Western  Railroad,  and  the  Receivership  of  the  Augusta 
Mining  and  Investment  Company.  In  1893  Mr.  Haskins  and  the  gentleman  who  is  now  his  business 
partner,  Mr.  Elijah  Watt  Sells,  were  appointed  experts  under  the  Joint  Commission  of  the  Fifty- 
third  Congress  to  revise  the  accounting  system  of  the  United  States.  This  signal  recognition  of 
their  professional  ability  instantly  confirmed  their  reputation,  already  national  through  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  they  had  individually  performed.  Among  the  many  compliments  their  successful 
labors  in  this  duty  evoked  was  one  from  Senator  Redfield  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  who  had  spent  much 
time  with  them  in  going  over  the  details  of  their  work,  and  who  declared  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
on  July  15,  1894,  that  "these  experts  are  men  thoroughly  competent,  experienced,  and  skillful,  and 
have  been  extremely  careful  and  conservative  in  their  methods."  Messrs.  Haskins  &  Sells  accom- 
plished this  enormous  and  important  task  so  successfully  and  so  ably  that  their  recommendations  were 
adopted.  The  new  methods  they  suggested  were  put  into  immediate  operation,  and  their  work  was 
officially  praised  and  attested  by  all  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government  Departments  after 
the  radical  innovations  in  pre-existing  methods  adopted  upon  their  suggestion  had  been  in  practical 
operation  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  render  a  judicial  judgment  upon  them  possible.  Not  the  least 
important  result  achieved  was  a  saving  to  the  Government  of  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually.     The  following  official  communication  speaks  for  itself: 
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Office  of  the  Joint  Coniniission  of  Congress  to  inquire  into  tlie  Status  of  Laws  Organizing  the 
Executive  Departments. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  2,  1895. 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Haskins,  and  E.  W.  Sells, 

Experts  under  the  Joint  Commission,  etc. : 

Gentlemen  : — In  concluding  the  work  of  this  Commission,  it  affords  me  special  pleasure  to  ex- 
press to  you  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  you  have  rendered.  To  your  rare  business  capac- 
ity, and  peculiar  adaptation  to  analyzing  old  and  formulating  plans  for  new  methods,  in  great  meas- 
ure is  due  the  credit  for  tlie  reorganization  of  the  accounting  system  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. It  was  in  many  respects  the  most  extensive  and  important  undertaking  of  the  kind  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  its  success,  in  expediting  and  simplifying  the  public  business  without  removing 
any  of  the  necessary  safeguards  has  been  fully  demonstrated  and  attested  by  all  of  the  officials  affected 
thereby.  Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     Alex.  M.  Dockery, 

Chairman,  Joint  Commission. 

In  1895  Mr.  Haskins  and  Mr.  Sells  effected  a  business  partnership  under  the  style  of  Haskins  & 
Sells,  with  offices  at  30  Broad  Street,  New  York.       More  recently  a  branch  office  fias  been  opened  in 
Chicago;  and.  still  later,  another  in  London.     Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  charter  consolidating  the 
cities  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  Mr.  Haskins  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of  experts  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  former.     At  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War  his  firm  was  se- 
lected by  the  United  States  authorities  to  investigate  the  finances  of  the  City  of  Havana,  and,  later, 
the  accounts  of  tlie  Island  of  Cuba.     The  firm  also  has  been  several  times  engaged  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  to  supervise  the  investigation  of  irregularities   in  the  various  municipal   de- 
partments; and  has  had  numerous  important  engagements  revising  and  improving  the  methods  of 
accounting  in  a  number  of  corporations,  institutions  and  municipalities.     Early  in  1901  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United  States  Government  engaged  the  firm  to  examine  and   report  upon  the 
system  of  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  with  a  view  to  making  a  complete  revision  thereof;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  City  of  Chicago  awarded  contracts  to  it,  first  for  the  investigation  of  the  special 
assessment  accounts  of  that  municipality  from  the  date  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1871  to  March  ist,  1901, 
and  secondly,  for  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  a  scientific  system  of  keeping  these  accounts 
in  the  future.     In  an  able  paper  entitled,  "New  York  University  and  Practical  Economics,"  published 
in  Harper's  Weekly,  Sept.  29,  1900,  Professor  Haskins  declares  that  "the  cause  of  higher  commercial 
education  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  taken  seriously  throughout  the  United  States  upon  the  ap- 
pearance, about  seven  years  ago,  of  a  report  of  Professor  Edward  James,  who,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  American-Bankers'  Association,  had  visited  the  leading  European  schools  of  commerce,  and  made 
a  personal  investigation  of  their  organization  and  work."     This  report,  emanating  from  the  principal 
authority  on  the  subject  in  this  country,  was  published  by  the  government  and  excited  much  interest. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  the  professional  accountants  of  reputation  inaugurated  a  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  passage,  in  1896,  of  an  Act  to  regulate  the  profession  of  public  accountants.     Under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  legally  recognized  and  safeguarded  the  profession,  a  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers was  appointed  by  the  Regents.     Of  this  Board  Mr.  Haskins  was  chosen  President,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  legislative  enactment  he.  together  with  his  colleagues,  placed  the  requirements  of  the  ex- 
amination upon  such  an  educational  basis  as  would  insure  to  the  profession  of  certified  public  account- 
ancy the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  commercial  and  financial  world.     Under  the  Act  he  himself  was 
accorded  by  the  Regents  the  status  or  Degree  of  Certified  Public  Accountant.    Together  with  others  m 
the  State  who  had  obtained  the  legal  right  to  this  title  he  organized  in  1900  the  New  York  State  Society 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  was  at  once  elected  its  President.     But  his  success  thus  far  in 
raising  the  standard  and  enhancing  the  dignity  of  his  profession  only  served  to  confirm  his  resolution 
to  labor  to  place  it  on  a  plane  with  the  most  honored.    He  knew  by  long  and  varied  experience  that 
it  was  in  large  part  a  public  function,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  the  same  status  as 
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law  and  medicine.  Its  proper  prosecution  demanded  an  essentially  scientific  training;  and  believing 
that  this  could  best  be  obtained  under  the  wing  of  an  established  educational  institution  of  university 
character,  he  directed  his  energies  to  achieving  this  result.  His  personal  efiforts  and  public  utterances 
were  unremitting  in  this  direction,  and  the  agitation  culminated  in  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  New 
York  University  to  establish  such  a  college  or  school  as  was  demanded.  On  July  28,  1900,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Society,  Mr.  Haskins  received  from  the  Chancellor  of  New  York  University,  the 
official  approval  of  the  Council,  legalizing  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  under  the  title  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance.  Mr.  Haskins  was  called  to  fill  the 
Chairs  of  Auditing  and  History  of  Accountancy ;  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  Faculty,  he  was 
honored  by  being  chosen  Dean.  In  1900,  while  abroad.  Professor  Haskins  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  European  accountancy,  as  connected  with  the  higher  commercial  education. 
Since  his  return  he  has  on  numerous  occasions  addressed  gatherings  and  conventions  of  educators 
and  professional  accountants  on  this  and  cognate  themes.  His  delvings  into  the  history  of  accountancy 
have  brought  to  light  many  interesting  and  valuab'e  facts,  and  these,  together  with  his  views  and  ex- 
periences, have  been  embodied  in  his  philosophical  and  historical  papers.  These  latter,  as  well  as  his 
addresses,  have  been  published  and  widely  circulated.  As  a  writer  Professor  Haskins  is  lucid,  schol- 
arly and  convincing;  and  his  effusions  in  any  form  or  upon  any  topic  are  original  and  interesting, 
and  show  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  classics  and  the  best  European  as  well  as  British  and  Ameri- 
can authors.  Although  occupied  so  fully  by  his  professional  labor— much  of  which  is  really  of  a 
public  nature— Professor  Haskins  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  political  affairs,  and  has  been  outspoken 
and  active  in  the  support  of  good  government,  particularly  in  the  city  of  New  York.  While  his  af- 
filiations have  been  Democratic,  he  has  carefully  preserved  his  independence,  and  is  esteemed  by  mem- 
bers of  all  parties  for  his  incorruptible  character.  He  has  no  itching  for  public  office;  and  when 
spoken  to  on  the  subject  on  one  or  two  occasions,  declared  unhesitatingly  that  he  would  not  care  to 
be  chosen  Mayor,  as  it  would  remove  him  from  what  he  considered  his  especial  field.  This  very  re- 
mark, however,  has  led  to  his  being  mentioned  frequently  in  connection  with  the  nomination  for  the 
Comptrollership  of  the  City  of  New  York,  an  office  for  which  he  possesses  in  an  unusual  degree  all 
the  essential  qualifications,  and  many  of  the  popular  requisites ;  as,  besides  his  well-tested  capacity  and 
integrity,  he  is  a  man  of  great  personal  magnetism,  kindly,  cordial  and  hearty  in  his  manner,  pos- 
sessing such  a  combination  of  social,  professional  and  physical  characteristics  as  easily  secures  gen- 
eral public  endorsement  at  the  polls.  Of  stalwart  physique  Professor  Haskins  has  a  decided  taste  for 
the  "strenuous  life."  He  has  traveled  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  is  a  fair  lin- 
guist, speaking  the  French,  German  and  Italian  languages.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  devotee 
of  figures  and  finance  has  a  natural  artistic  taste,  which  was  so  well  marked  in  youth  that  it  led  him  to 
study  art  under  the  best  auspices  in  Europe.  Several  of  his  early  productions,  still  preserved,  show 
decided  ability.  Besides  being  connected  with  the  societies  already  mentioned.  Professor  Haskins  is 
an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  organizing  a  number  of  patriotic  societies,  and  has 
been  Treasurer-General  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber also  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  of  the  Military 
Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  of  the  Manhattan,  Democratic,  Riding,  Country,  Westchester,  and  New 
York  Yacht  Clubs  of  New  York;  of  the  Metropolitan  Club,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and  of  the  Piedmont 
Club  of  Atlanta.  Georgia.  Professor  Haskins  married  in  his  thirty-third  year.  Miss  Henrietta  Have- 
meyer,  of  the  old  and  wealthy  Havemeyer  family,  of  New  York.  This  lady's  father  was  Albert  Have- 
meyer,  a  leading  citizen  and  merchant  of  New  York,  and  her  uncle  was  the  Hon.  William  F.  Havemeyer, 
New  York's  most  popular  Mayor,  and  twice  the  incumbent  of  that  high  office.  With  the  refinement  of 
true  breeding  Mrs.  Haskins  is  devoted  to  her  home,  and  to  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  education 
of  her  children— two  beautiful  daughters,  Ruth  and  Noeline,  both  now  of  school  age— and  with  winning 
grace  she  dispenses  cordial  hospitality  in  the  fine  old  mansion  on  West  14th  Street.  New  York,  in  which 
she  was  born,  whicii  came  to  her  from  her  father,  and  to  which  she  clings  with  affection. 
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JOSEPH    T.    JONES. 

Captain  Joseph  T.  Jones,  a  brave  and  brilliant  line  officer  of  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
War,  widely  known  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  oil 
operators  in  America,  and  of  late  as  the  largest  and  prubably  the  richest  individual  oil-well  owner  in 
the  world;  President  of  the  Niagara  Gorge  Railroad,  and  also  of  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad — 
of  which  he  is  the  sole  owner, — and  builder  of  the  town  of  Gulfport  in  Mississippi,  planned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  that  State  a  harbor  at  Ship  Island,  and  inland  commerce  a  short  route  to  the  sea,  has 
been  a  resident  of  Bufifalo,  N.  Y.,  since  1894,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  energetic  business-men 
of  that  flourishing  city,  and  was  specially  active  in  connection  with  the  Pan  American  Exposition,  of 
which  he  was  a  liberal  promoter  and  supporter  from  its  inception  and  a  Director  and  Member  of  the 
Executive  Committee.     Captain  Jones  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  July  nth,  1842.     For  several 
generations  his  ancestors  have  resided  in  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  where  the  family  is  honorably  known. 
His  father  was  the  late  Albanus  P.  Jones  of  Philadelphia.     His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jane 
Thomas,  was  the  daughter  of  a  well  known  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  cousin  of  the  famous  Union 
soldier,  General  George  H.  Thomas.     The  early  years  of  Captain  Jones  were  spent  in  his  native  city, 
in  the  excellent  schools  of  which  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  education.     When  the  civil  war  broke 
out  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  a  business  career  in  order  to  take  up  arms  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union;  and  on  Sept.   loth,   1861,  when  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  Com- 
pany H,  Ninety-first  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry.     With  this  command  he  served  in 
the  field  over  three  years,  participating  in  many  battles   and   skirmishes,   thirteen   of   the   former  being 
among  the  most  noted  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.     On  July  2nd,  1863,  at  Gettysburg,  he  had 
command  of  the  picket-guard  in  front  of  "Little  Round  Top."     In  May,    1864,  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  he  was  wounded,  but  making  light  of  his   injury   remained    in    the   field.     In    the   terrilile 
struggle  at  Cold  Harbor,  in  June,  following,  he  received  severe  wounds  in  both  feet,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  has  never  fully  recovered.     While  on  the  march  in  Pleasant  Valley,  Va.,  he  was  twice 
prostrated  by  sunstroke,  on  the  second  occasion  losing  his  sight  for  nearly  a  month,  and  remaining  for 
life  a  sufferer  more  or  less  in  vision  and  extremely  susceptible  to  high  temperature.     The  young  soldier's 
intrepidity  and  devotion  won  the  hearts  of  his  comrades,  at  whose  special  request,  without  any  political 
influence  whatever,  he  was  promoted  successively  to  be  quartermaster-sergeant,  second  lieutenant,  first 
lieutenant  and,  finally.  Captain.    At  the  time  he  received  his  last  wounds  he  was  in  command  of  two  com- 
panies of  his  regiment,  although  its  youngest  officer.    Captain  Jones  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice for  disability,  on  Sept.  23rd,  1864.  Although  entitled  to  a  pension  he  has  never  applied  for  one,  on 
the  ground  that  a  man  capable  of  earning  his  own  living  should  not  accept  government  aid.      In   1865. 
when  public  attention  was  centered  upon  the  discoveries  of  oil  in  Pennsylvania,  Captain  Jones,  although 
still  unable  to  walk  without  crutches,  entered  the  oil  fields  among  the  pioneers,   and  began   bormg   for 
oil.     His  capital  was  several  thousand  dollars,  which  he  saved  while  in  the  army;  but  behind  it  was  a 
dogged  resolution  to  stick  to  prospecting  until  success    crowned    his    efforts.     In    rapid    succession 
twelve  wells  were  drilled  at  Rouseville,  near  Oil  City,  without  result;  but  the  thirteenth  proved  a  pro- 
ducer.    Captain  Jones  gradually  increased  his  operations  until   at  one  time  he  drilled  as  many  as 
twelve  hundred  oil  wells.     From  1875  to  1890  he  was  owner  of  the  Bradford  Oil  Co.,  his  partner  being 
Mr.  F.  W.  Mitchell.     At  the  present  writing  (1901)  he  owns  eight  hundred  oil-wells  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.     His  product  finds  a  ready  sale  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
pipe   lines.      About    1894   Captain   Jones's   attention  was  attracted  to  the  commanding  geographical 
position  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  its  numerous  railroads.     Not  only  the  natural  and  commercial  advan- 
tages and  the  brilliant  prospects  of  the  city,  but  its  salubrity   appealed    to   him.      Establishing  his  rest- 
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dence  there,  in  Delaware  Avenue,  one  of  the  finest  sections  of  the  city,  he  soon  identified  himself  with 
local  affairs,  and  by  reason  of  his  large  experience,  excellent  judgment,  and  ample  means,  at  once 
took  a  prominent  place  among  his  fellow-citizens.  While  his  interests  are  far  more  extensive  else- 
where, and,  demanding  his  personal  attention,  take  liim  from  Buffalo  a  large  part  of  the  time,  he 
has  given  much  thought  and  invested  considerable  money  in  the  city  of  his  residence.  When  the 
company  which  undertook  to  build  the  Niagara  Gorge  Railroad  became  bankrupt.  Captain  Jones  took 
a  hand  in  the  enterprise,  carried  it  through  successfully,  and  was  chosen  President.  This  electric  road 
around  Niagara  Falls,  and  built  in  the  solid  rock  for  seven  and  a  half  miles  in  the  bottom  of  Niagara 
Gorge  alongside  the  rapids,  is  a  very  expensive  railroad  construction,  having  cost  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  per  mile.  Affording  a  trip  of  unrivalled  scenic  grandeur  it  has  excited  the  wonder  of 
travelers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  are  unstinted  in  their  praise  of  the  grand  natural  beauties 
it  unfolds  and  of  the  liberality  of  the  management  of  this  wonderful  trolley  road.  Although  it  is  the 
delight  of  thousands  annually  it  has  not  as  yet  paid  a  cent  in  dividends.  Captain  Jones  is  a  director 
in  the  Buffalo  Electric  Company,  the  great  corporation  which  has  utilized  the  power  of  Niagara  Falls 
to  run  all  the  cars,  industrial  machinery  and  electric  lighting  plants  in  Buffalo.  He  took  a  leading 
part  in  promoting  and  organizing  the  Pan  American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  subscribing  with  great 
liberality  toward  inaugurating  the  project;  and  was  its  warm  friend  and  supporter  from  the  outset, 
servinp-  as  a  Director  and  also  as  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Although  a  comparatively 
new  comer  in  Buffalo,  Captain  Jones  is  enthusiastically  loyal  to  the  city  and  in  many  ways  has  shown 
marked  public  spirit.  Always  a  keen  student  of  possibilities  he  discerns  the  great  future  that  lies 
before  this  uniquely  situated  city,  and  unhesitatingly  predicts  for  it  unbounded  prosperity  and  rapid 
and  substantial  increase  in  wealth  and  population.  Plis  standing  as  a  financier  is  amply  evidenced  by 
his  election  to  the  directory  of  several  leading  fiduciary  institutions  of  the  city,  among  them  the  Man- 
ufacturers' and  Traders'  Bank,  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Bank,  and  the  Peoples'  Bank.  But  great  as 
were  the  various  projects  carried  to  successful  completion  in  previous  years  through  the  earnest  in- 
itiative, tireless  energy,  and  substantial  backing  of  Captain  Jones,  they  pale  before  the  gigantic  under- 
taking of  almost  limitless  possibilities  which  has  engaged  his  attention  and  enlisted  his  capital  since 
1896.  In  that  year,  in  conjunction  with  Pennsylvania  capitalists  known  to  him,  he  organized  a  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  building  a  railroad  in  Mississippi  from  Jackson  to  the  Gulf,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  was  to  open  up  the  pine  forests  of  the  State 
and  to  establish  at  its  southern  terminus  a  great  shipping  port.  Captain  Jones  took  six-tenths  of  the 
stock  at  the  outset  and  has  since  acquired  the  other  four-tenths,  thus  becoming  sole  owner  of  the  road, 
now,  with  its  branches,  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length  and  valued  at  twelve  million  dollars. 
This  road  has  been  the  means  of  opening  up  the  great  natural  resources  of  Southern  Mississippi,  includ- 
ing an  unrivalled  timber  country.  Since  its  construction  began,  more  than  eighty  saw-mills,  with  an 
average  daily  capacity  of  one  million  feet,  and  numerous  villages  have  sprung  up  from  an  hitherto 
inaccessible  wilderness.  Three  millions  of  acres  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine  forests  are  still  intact  along 
its  route — enough  to  last  for  thirty  years,  and  when  that  is  gone  the  country  will  without  doubt  be 
converted  into  farm  lands  capable  of  supplying  early  produce  to  Northern  markets.  The  facilities 
afforded  by  the  road  have  brought  the  people  of  the  State  into  close  touch  with  the  principal  cities  and 
manufacturing  centres  North,  East  and  West,  and  have  developed  a  degree  of  prosperity  previously 
undreamed  of  and  greater  than  that  begotten  of  any  other  enterprise  ever  undertaken  within  the 
boundaries  of  Mississippi.  Captain  Jones  is  the  President  and  active  head  of  this  road,  and,  in  order 
to  give  his  personal  oversight  and  direction,  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  State.  At 
present  the  chief  freight  of  the  road  is  in  lumber.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  Captain  Jones  has  devel- 
oped this  road  individually.  In  itself  one  of  the  most  remarkably  successful  and  beneficent  enterprises  re- 
cently developed  in  the  South  by  Northern  energy  and  capital,  this  railroad  is  but  the  key  to  a  dual  un- 
dertaking of  far-reaching  importance,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  sea-port  and  harbor  on  the  Mississ- 
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ippi  coast.  For  nearly  half  a  century  it  has  been  the  dream  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  to  possess  such  a 
port  and  harbor;  but  wiiile  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  this  end  all  were  futile  until  Captain 
Jones  threw  himself  with  courage  and  capacity  into  the  task  of  giving  this  dream  practical  realization. 
Directly  opposite  the  Southern  terminus  of  his  railroad  lies  the  natural  harbor  of  Ship  Island,  dis- 
covered by  d'  Iberville  in  1698.  This  harbor,  which  sheltered  Packenham's  ileet  in  the  War  of  181 2 
and  Farragut's  in  the  Civil  War,  is  one  of  the  safest  in  the  world,  there  being  no  record  of  disaster  to  a 
single  ship  within  its  precincts  from  its  discovery  down  to  the  present  day.  Distant  but  seven  miles 
from  the  shore  its  availability  has  long  been  apparent,  but  to  develop  and  utilize  its  possibilities  connec- 
tion with  the  main  land  was  essential.  With  the  prescience  characteristic  of  his  whole  business  career 
Captain  Jones  saw  his  opportunity  and  determined  to  embrace  it.  Gulfport,  the  town  which  he  has 
created  on  his  own  lands  at  the  Southern  terminus  of  his  road,  has  many  natural  advantages.  It  was 
nearer  by  twenty-three  miles  to  Jackson  than  New  Orleans.  It  was  also  nearer  by  two  days  to  the 
open  gulf  than  New  Orleans,  and  one  day  than  Mobile.  Already  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  milliun 
feet  of  lumber  was  being  exported  from  Sliip  Island  annually,  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  road  alone 
exporting  one-fifth  of  this  grand  total  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  West  Indies,  South  Africa  and  Egypt. 
Foreseeing  that  with  an  open  harbor  at  least  three  times  the  number  of  ships,  that  then  came  to  Ship 
Island  from  foreign  ports  for  lumber,  would  touch  at  Gulfport  and  carry  away  an  infinitely  larger 
amount  of  the  road's  product.  Captain  Jones  did  not  hesitate  to  plan  for  it  on  the  most  comprehensive 
scale.  The  carrying  out  of  his  plans  necessitated  the  construction  of  a  channel  seven  miles  in  length, 
three  hundred  feet  wide  and  twenty-one  feet  deep-  Laying  the  matter  before  Congress,  Captain 
Jones  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  towards  carry- 
ing out  the  project.  With  this  trifling  backing  he  began  the  task  and  has  already  expended  this  appro- 
priation and  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  his  own  money.  A  passage  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  the  ingress  and  egress  of  large  vessels  has  already  been  dredged  out,  and  it  is  expected  that 
in  another  six  months  the  channel  as  planned  will  be  completed.  W'hat  this  means  to  Mississippi  and 
the  South  remains  to  be  seen,  but  those  competent  to  form  opinions  predict  that  "the  great  commerce  of 
the  Southern  States  is  to  find  a  new  outlet  to  the  sea  and  the  United  States  a  means  of  ingress  for 
foreign  vessels  unsurpassed  as  yet  in  this  country."  In  a  recently  published  comprehensive  and  able 
article  describing  "Gulf  Coast  Cities,"  a  writer,  in  North  and  South,  alludes  to  Gulfport  in  the  fol- 
lowing prophetic  worils : 

Some  of  the  largest  enterprises  in  the  Southern  States  are  in  the  hands  of  Northerners,  who  bid 
fair  to  convert  into  reality  those  "garden  spots"  of  the  South  so  long  and  poetically  talked  about.  I  here 
is  at  this  moment  a  city  growing  up  on  the  Mississippi  Coast,  under  the  eye  of  one  Northern  man,  that 
from  the  railroad  station  at  least  would  hardly  be  credited  with  being  the  future  great  seaport  cityof  the 
Gulf  Coast.  To-dav  it  has  a  population  of  2,000:  five  years  ago  some  three  families  occu])icd  its  site. 
There  are  those  who  do  not  vet  believe  in  its  possibilities,  but  one  has  only  to  investigate  them  to  l)e 
convinced.  Gulfport,  Miss.,' now  a  rough-appearing  seacoast  town,  has  a  future  before  it  greater  than 
anv  citv  in  the  State  and  possibly  of  the  entire  South.  It  is  owned  practically  by  Captain  J.  1  Jones, 
th4  well  known  Eastern  oil  operator,  who  in  building  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  has  built  at  its 
southern  terminal  this  citv,  which  promises  to  bring  out  of  the  North  more  capitalists  and  enterprises 
than  any  other  similar  place  along  the  coast,  For  Gulfport  is  to  establish  connections  between  the 
South  and  the  whole  outside  world  on  a  basis  of  profit  far  in  excess  of  anything  now  realized. 

^L-  ^  sk  3fc  *?•  ^  ^  ^ 

Bv  meani  of  the  Gulfport  harbor  and  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  little  city  will  become  the  shipping  point  for  all  the  tropical  timber  and  fruits  that  now  come 
into  the  country  and  the  exporting  point  for  the  lumber,  cotton,  turpentine,  naval  supplies  and  eventu- 
ally wheat  and'other  Northern  products  now  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  It  wil  be  readi  y  seen  that 
Gulfport  in  view  of  these  facts,  is  .lue  to  become  a  thnvin;,-  city  withm  an  incredibly  .shor  time.  In 
another  year  its  commerce  and  population  will  undoubtedly  have  increased  to  great  proportions.      I  he 
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tOAvn  site  is  being  held  by  its  owner,  Captain  Jones,  for  such  investors  as  intend  business  and  not  for 
speculators.  Every  manner  of  industry  which  connection  with  an  important  port  would  foster  is 
wanted  as  soon  as  the  harbor  is  opened.  When  all  this  is  accomplished  the  Mississippi  Coast,  with 
Gulfport  in  its  midst,  will  prosper  as  never  before  in  its  history. 

The  enterprise  of  Captain  Jones  in  developing  Gulfport  is  a  revelation  of  what  a  clear-headed, 
resolute  and  energetic  man  may  accomplish  practically  unaided  and  in  the  face  of  stagnation  and  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  obstacles.  Even  now  coal  is  brought  to  Gulfport  by  rail  and  lightered  out  to 
the  ships  at  prices  that  fairly  compete  with  New  Orleans  and  Mobile ;  and  although  the  channel  is  still 
incomplete  lumber  is  exported  through  the  port  at  the  rate  of  about  fourteen  millions  of  feet  per 
month,  at  a  saving  of  sixty  cents  per  thousand  feet  over  all  competitors.  A  coaling  station  is  pro- 
jected at  Ship  Island,  supplied  with  coal  brought  in  barges  from  Warrior  coal  fields,  down  the  river 
and  through  Mobile  Bay  and  Mississippi  Sound,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  navies  of  the 
world,  and  at  a  price  that  would  defy  competition.  "It  can  only  be  a  question  of  time,"  says  one 
authority,  "when  the  fruit  trade  of  the  great  North  West  will  be  diverted  from  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile  to  Gulfport."  Captain  Jones  has  shown  his  progressive  spirit  in  the  wise  provision  he  has 
made  for  the  educational  needs  of  Gulfport,  and  the  aid  he  has  given  to  the  Chautauqua  movement 
already  inaugurated  there.  Although  operating  strictly  and  solely  as  a  business-man.  Captain  Jones  has 
earned  a  place  among  the  philanthropists  of  the  age.  What  his  brilliant  conception  and  daring  initia- 
tive have  achieved  at  Gulfport  and  Ship  Island  enhances  his  own  wealth,  it  is  true;  but  its  great  value 
is  in  what  it  has  done  for  progress  and  civilization,  for  the  industry  and  commerce  of  a  great 
State  and  a  great  section,  and  for  the  employment,  enrichment  and  uplifting  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  work  such  as  he  has  performed  that  will  eradicate  the  last  vestiges 
of  sectional  jealousy  and  unite  by  indissoluble  ties  the  people  of  the  whole  Union.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  this  necessarily  brief  account  of  his  life,  Captain  Jones  is  a  born  organizer.  He  is  a 
fearless  executive,  a  tremendous  worker  and  above  all  a  man  of  marvellous  foresight.  Restrictions  of 
any  sort  are  intolerable  to  him ;  as  a  consequence  he  works  best  alone,  free  to  carry  out  his  own  concep- 
tions. He  is  absolutely  master  of  his  affairs,  and  acquainted  with  them  down  to  the  minutest  detail. 
While  somewhat  cautions,  as  becomes  a  man  of  wide  experience,  he  is  self-reliant  and  inclined  to  be 
optimistic.  In  his  personal  relations  he  is  democratic,  liberal  in  his  views,  and  generous  and  straight- 
forward ;  a  man  of  definite  purpose,  earnest  and  progressive,  a  good  friend,  one  to  honor  and  respect. 
Captain  Jones  was  married  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  October  15th,  1876,  to  Miss  Lou  E.  Blackmar,  daughter 
of  Rev.  R.  L.  Blackmar,  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  children  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Jones  are  a  son  and  daughter :     Joseph  Albert  and  Grace  E.  Jones. 
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SIDNEY    A.    KENT. 

Sidney  Albert  Kent  was  born  in  the  town  of  Suffield,  Connecticut,  July  i6th,   1834,  and  died 
there  on  April  ist,  1900.     He  sprang  from  an  old  and   higiily  respected   family  of   Connecticut  which 
counted  among  its  members  in  past  generations  many  who  were  prominent  and  influential  in  town  or 
colonial   affairs   and   a   number   who   fought   under  colonial  leaders.     He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Sergeant  Samuel  Kent  of  Suffield,  who  was  probably  the  younger  son  of  Thomas  Kent,  one  of  the  first 
of  the  English  settlers  at  Gloucester,  residing  there  as  early  as  1643.     The  early  records  show  that 
Sergeant  Samuel  Kent,  probably  a  native  of  England,    was   in    Brookfield,    Connecticut,    in    1675;  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  the  following  year;  and  soon  afterward  in  Suffield,  where  he  had  a 
grant  of  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Feather  Street.     Three  years  later  he  procured  a  grant  of  forty  acres, 
and   still  later  a  house  lot  on  High  Street,  adjoining  his  own,  for  his  son  Samuel.     In   1681   he  was 
made  a  Freeman,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Suffield,  holding  office  by  re- 
election for  several  years.     He  died  at  Springfield,   Massachusetts,   February  2nd,    1691,  leaving  his 
estate,  by  will,  to  his  sons  Samuel  and  John.     Samuel  Kent,  Jr.,  the  elder  of  these  sons,  born,  Oct. 
26th,  1661,  married  Priscilla  Hunter,  Oct.  22nd,  1683.     Samuel   Kent,   3rd,   his  son,   born   Dec.   6th, 
1685,  married  Esther  Philips,  Dec.  28th,   1710.     In  the  year  of  his  marriage  he  kept  town  school,  and 
in  lieu  of  the  salary  of  twenty-seven  pounds  received  sixty  acres  of  land.     He  became  a  man  of  influ- 
ence, and  in  1742  sat  as  the  Representative  of  Suffield  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  the  town 
being  then  included  in  Hampshire  County,  of  that  Colony.     He  died  Dec.  24th,  1763.     Deacon  Amos 
Kent,  the  second  of  his  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  was  born  March  i6th,  1711-12.     He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Austin,  Sept.   15th,  1743.     Both  lived  to  an  advanced  age.     Benajah  Kent,  the  second  of 
their  four  children,  was  born  July  21st,   1746.     He  married  twice,  was  the  father  of  seven  children, 
and  died  June  15th,  1821.     By  his  second  wife,  Hannah   Hanchett,   whom   he  married   August   22nd, 
1799,  he  had  four  sons  and  a  daughter.     Albert  Kent,  the  eldest  of  these,  was  born  in  Suffield,  June 
20th,  1800.     He  married  Lucinda  Gillett,  also  of  Suffield,  who  bore  him  six  children,  of  whom  five 
reached  adult  age,  viz.,  Caroline  Lucinda,  Albert  Emmett,    Eliza    Ann,    Sidney    Albert    and    Elmore 
Albert.     He  died  March   loth,   1853.     Sidney  Albert  Kent,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared  at 
the  Kent  homestead,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Suffield  Centre.     His   brother   Albert   E.    Kent,    the 
eldest  son,  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1853.     Sidney  pursued  his  academic  studies  at  the  Con- 
necticut Literary  Institute,  and  after  finishing  his  course  of  study  there,  followed  his  brother,  Albert, 
who  was  about  four  years  his  senior,  to  Chicago.     In  1856  the  two  brothers, — who  inherited  keen  busi- 
ness instincts, — entered  into  a  general  commission  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  E.  Kent  &  Co. 
Their  business  consisted  in  dealing  in  furs,  hides,  and  grain,  and  in  shipping  to  New  York  all  kinds  of 
Western  produce.     After  a  while  their  attention  was  attracted  to  the  matter  of  packing  the  dressed  hogs 
shipped  by  farmers  into  Chicago  during  the  winter.     From  a  small  beginning,  when  a  thousand  hogs 
were  bought  and  turned  over  to  a  practical  packer  for  experiment,  grew  a  great  packing  business,  and 
the  firm  fairly  took  the  lead  in  developing  this  industry,  in  the  meanwhile  following  the  grain  business 
into  its  later  development  in  the  Board  of  Trade.     Success  came  from  indefatigable  industry  and  keen 
business  perception  joined  to  absolute  confidence  in  the  growth  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  Chicago 
as  its  metropolis.     The  partnership  of  Mr.  Kent  and  his  brother  continued  until  ill-health  compelled  the 
latter  to  retire  from  the  firm.     The  entire  business,   which  had  already  grown  to  great  proportions, 
was  now  assumed  by  Mr.  Sidney  A.  Kent,  who,  after  conducting  it  alone  for  a  few  years,  eventually 
effected  the  consolidation  known  as  the  Chicago  Packing  and  Provision  Co.,  in  w  liicli  he  long  retained 
a  large  interest.     Mr.  Kent  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank.  Chicago,  of  which 
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he  was  successively  Vice-President  and  President.  He  was  interested  also  in  other  financial  institu- 
tions in  Chicago,  among  them  being  the  Metropolitan  Bank  and  the  Northern  Trust  Bank,  of  both  of 
which  he  was  a  director.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  Transit 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  a  large  shareholder  in  it,  and  in  many  other  important  corporations.  Mr.  Kent's 
wonderful  correctness  of  judgment  as  a  business-man  was  widely  known  and  commanded  implicit 
trust.  Experience  had  taught  him  that  his  impressions  were  correct.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words. 
To  his  marvellous  powers  of  application,  untiring  energy  and  superior  judgment,  he  added  an  appar- 
ently mtuitive  knowledge  of  men  and  a  masterful  grasp  of  affairs.  Such  qualities  naturally  ensured 
success  and  commanded  respect.  They  raised  him  to  a  leading  place  among  the  giants  of  enterprise 
and  industry  in  the  great  Western  metropolis  and  gave  him  name  and  fame  throughout  the  land.  Mr. 
Kent  was  one  of  those  business-men  whose  horizon  was  not  bounded  by  personal  advantage.  His 
broad  intelligence  recognized  the  just  claims  of  society  upon  its  successful  and  wealthy  members. 
Desirious  of  benefiting  the  city  in  which  he  had  been  successful,  he  became  the  founder  of  the  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  giving  to  this  institution  alone  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  The  laboratory  is  among  the  best  fitted  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  A  public  benefac-; 
tion  in  which  he  took  pardonable  pride  was  the  gift,  in  November,  1899,  of  the  Kent  Memorial 
Library  to  his  birthplace,  the  town  of  Suffield.  This  edifice  is  upon  land  allotted  to  Samuel  Kent,  an 
ancestor  of  the  donor,  in  1699.  The  site  is  admirable  in  every  way  for  the  purpose.  Besides  the 
library  site  and  building,  Mr.  Kent  gave  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  as  an  endowment  and  added  a 
gift  of  ten  thousand  volumes.  Classic  in  its  good  taste,  strength  and  simplicity,  the  inscription  upon 
the  bronze  tablet  placed  over  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Library,  reads  as  follows : 

"This  building  is  erected  by  Sidney  Albert  Kent,  in  memory  of  his  parents,  Albert  and  Lucinda 
Kent,  who  lived  and  died  in  Suffield,  as  did  their  fathers'  fathers  before  them." 

Mr.  Kent  was  singularly  unostentatious  in  his  philanthropies.  He  gave  largely  in  numerous 
ways  beside  those  mentioned.  There  was  hardly  a  charity  in  Chicago  to  which  he  was  not  a  sub- 
scriber. His  benefactions  given  unknown  to  mitigate  private  want  and  suffering,  and  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  individuals  outside  of  his  family  circle,  would  amount  to  a  fortune.  In  the  course  of  his 
business  career  and  in  connection  with  his  public  gifts,  Mr.  Kent  was  brought  into  intimate  and 
friendly  relations  with  many  prominent  and  distinguished  men.  His  natural  refinement,  gentleness  of 
speech  and  manner  and  modest  bearing  made  him  notable  in  any  company.  There  was  an  inner  nature, 
too,  revealed  only  to  his  family  and  closest  intimates  which  was  peculiarly  lovable.  Kindness  to  all  in 
any  way  dependent  upon  him,  and  good-fellowship  toward  all  in  his  circle  of  friends  were  equally 
characteristic.  Mr.  Kent  built  a  fine  residence  in  Chicago  and  another  in  Washington.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  relaxed  his  close  attention  to  business  and  traveled  extensively  abroad.  His 
favorite  place  of  residence,  however,  was  the  liomestead  in  which  he  was  born  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  and 
which  he  took  delight  in  improving  into  an  ideal  country  home.  It  was  there  that  his  last  illness  came 
to  him.  All  eulogy  on  such  a  life  is  inadequate.  The  splendid  achievement,  the  high  character,  the 
modest  demeanor,  the  cordial  sympathy,  the  noble  charity  and  the  rare  gentleness  which  marked  it 
speak  for  themselves,  stamping  the  one  who  lived  it  as  one  of  earth's  truest  noblemen.  Mr.  Kent  mar- 
ried, on  September  28th,  1864,  Miss  Stella  A.  Lincoln,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  daughter  of  Hon. 
William  S.  Lincoln,  of  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  Fortieth  Congress.  The  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  are  two  daughters,  namely:  Helen  Lincoln,  wife  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Morris,  of  New 
York  City,  and  Stella  Alberta,  wife  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Legare,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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HERBERT    R.    COFFIN. 

Herbert  RaymojND  Coffin,  a  prominent  and  influential  citizen  and  manufacturer  of  Connecti- 
cut, President  of  the  Connecticut  River  Company,  Vice-President  of  the  Windsor  Locks  and  Ware- 
house Point  Bridge  and  Ferry  Company,  and  owner  and  business-head  of  the  extensive  paper-manufac- 
turing industry  carried  on  under  tiie  style  of  C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons  at  Windsor  Locks,  near  ?Iartford, 
Conn.,  was  born  on  August  6th,  1840,  in  the  village  of  Rindge,  New  Hampshire,  lying  near  the 
Massachusetts  boundary,  and  died  on  July  8th,  1901,  at  Windsor  Locks,  the  place  of  his  residence  and 
the  chief  seat  of  his  business  activities  during  the  last  half  of  his  life.  The  Coffin  family  has  been  one 
of  note  and  highest  respectability  in  New  England  since  the  settlement  of  that  section  by  the  Puritans, 
and  has  been  especially  active  and  prominent  for  generations  back  iit  Nantucket,  first  settled  by  Thomas 
Macy,  in  1659.  It  is  from  the  Nantucket  branch  of  the  family  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  de- 
scended and  his  antecedents  were  also  those  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Coffin,  of  the  British  Navy,  who,  in 
1826,  visited  Nantucket:  and,  in  memory  of  his  ancestors,  established  a  school  which  he  endowed  with 
a  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  great-grandfather  of  Herbert  R.  Coffin  was  George  Coffin,  a 
native  of  Boston.  This  ancestor  was  an  earnest  and  active  patriot  during  the  Revolution  and  took  up 
arms  for  the  liberties  of  the  Colonies.  The  military  archives  of  Massachusetts  attest  that  he  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  the  defense  of  North  River  by  enlisting  as  a  soldier  on  May  27th,  1778,  serving 
this  tour  of  duty  in  Captain  Ephraim  Stearns'  Company  of  Colonel  Ezra  Wood's  Regiment.  On  the 
expiration  of  this  service,  August  ist,  1778,  he  re-entered  the  army,  being  enrolled  in  Colonel  Put- 
nam's Regiment  of  the  Connecticut  Infantry,  in  which  he  served  faithfully  for  three  years  in  the  com- 
panies commanded  by  Captains  Morse,  Gardner  and  Trotter.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  George  S.  Coffin,  son  of  Silas  Coffin  and  grandson  of  this  Revolutionary  hero.  He  was  born  in 
Royalston,  Massachusetts,  and  in  early  life  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flannels 
at  Ludlow,  Vermont,  and  at  Winchenden,  Massachusetts.  At  a  later  period  he  conducted  a  profitable 
business  in  grading  and  scouring  wool,  at  Rindge,  N.  H.,  and  at  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  He  died  at 
Winchenden,  in  1877;  and  his  widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  A.  Scoville,  died  at  Windsor 
Locks,  in  1896.  Their  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  were:  Harlan  Page,  died  at  Roxbury, 
i860,  Herbert  Raymond,  died  at  Windsor  Locks,  1901,  and  Sarah  Louise,  died  at  Windsor  Locks, 
1867.  Herbert  R.  Coffin's  parents  removed  to  Winchenden  when  he  was  very  young  and  his  early 
education  began  in  the  public  schools  of  that  place.  After  passing  through  these  he  attended  Black 
River  Academy  at  Ludlow,  Vt.,  the  Kimball  Union  Academy  at  Meriden,  N.  PL,  and  the  Troy  Con- 
ference Academy,  at  West  Poultney.  Vt.  The  failure  of  his  father  in  business,  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  necessitated  the  discontinuance  of  his  studies,  and,  going  to  Boston,  he  obtained  a  position 
there  as  clerk  in  the  leading  dry-goods  commission  house  of  Upham,  Tucker  &  Co.  Five  years  were 
spent  with  this  firm  and  two  additional  years  with  William  F.  Weld  &  Co.,  a  large  Boston  shipping 
house,  giving  him  what  certainly  proved  to  be  a  practical  mastery  of  general  business.  With  this 
valuable  training  and  experience  he  returned  to  his  native  place  and  became  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  wool  grading  and  scouring  business,  becoming  the  active  head  of  the  newly  constituted  firm  of 
Herbert  R.  Coffin  &  Co.  About  1865  this  business  was  transferred  to  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.;  and 
two  years  subsequent  to  this  change  of  location  the  son  sold  his  interest  to  his  father,  and  the  firm 
was  dissolved.  Mr.  H.  R.  Coffin  now  became  connected  with  the  jiaper  manufacturing  establishment 
of  C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons,  and  in  a  year  or  so  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  this  old  and  widely  known 
firm.  In  this  new  field  of  effort  he  exhibited  rare  qualities  as  a  business  man.  Energy  and  shrewd- 
ness were  combined  with  love  of  order  and  system  and  that  high  regard  for  honor  and  integrity  which 
never  fail  to  command  respect  and  win  confidence.     Through   the  death   of  his   several   partners  Mr. 
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Coffin  became  the  sole  member  of  the  firm;  and  although  eventually  he  acquired  possession   of  the 
interests  of  the  deceased  he  continued  the  original  style  of  the  firm.     Under  his  capable  and  energetic 
management  the  business, — •  which   included   in  addition  to  paper  manufacturing,  flouring  and  grist 
mill, — already   for   years   on   a   substantial    footing,   was  brought   to   a  high   degree  of   prosperity, 
and    the   firm    acquired    a    national    reputation    for  the  excellence  and  stability  of  its  special  lines  of 
manufacture.      At    Windsor   Locks    and    also    in    the  city  of  Hartford,  whither  his  business  interests 
took     him     almost     daily,     Mr.     Coffin     was     a    commanding    personality.      His    energy,    evident 
business    skill    and    integrity    and    excellent    judgment  naturally  gave  him  reputation  and  brought 
to  him  a  variety  of  interests.     He  became  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Water  Power  Company  which  built  and  maintains   the   canal   that   furnishes   water-power   for   the 
mills  of  Windsor  Locks;  Vice-President  of  the  Windsor   Locks   and   Warehouse   Point   Bridge   and 
Ferry  Company,  and  a  director  in  a  number  of  other  leading  corporations   including  the   Connecticut 
River  Banking  Company  of  Hartford  and  the  Medlicott  Company.     In  all  the  enterprises  with  which  he 
was  connected  he  was  a  recognized  force,  and  his  advice  and   counsel   commanded  the   highest   respect. 
A  life-long  Republican  in  political  views  and  affiliations  he  was  a  staunch  upholder  ■^i  party  principles 
in  national  affairs  and  was  always  strenuous  in  his  advocacy  and  support  of  pure  local  government.   He 
never  evinced  the  least  desire  for  public  office;  and  indeed  it  may  be  doubted  if  his  large  business  in- 
terests left  him  any  time  for  their  duties.     His  friendships  included  many  men  prominent  in  public 
life,  to  whom  his  views  and  opinions  as  a  representative  business-man  were  always  of  weight.     There 
was  a  religious  side  to  Mr.  Coffin's  character  which  manifested  itself  in  life;  and  while  a  resident  in 
Boston  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  famous  Old   South  Church.     By  a  letter  from  that  church 
he  became,  in  1867,  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Windsor  Locks,  of  which  he  remained 
a  regular  attendant  until  his  death.     He  held  the  offices  of  deacon  and  treasurer  for  many  years,  took 
a  warm  interest  in  all  church  work,  religious,  educational  and  charitable,  and  gave  liberally  towards  its 
maintenance.     Mr.  Coffin  was  a  man  of  refined  character  and  elevated  tastes.    He  was  a  lover  of  nature 
and  responded  to  the  elevating  influence  of  the  beautiful  region  in  which  his  lines  were  cast.     During 
his  travels  he  showed  this  trait  in  a  marked  degree.     While  not  gifted  with  the  talent  of  expression 
in  music  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  devoted  admirer  of  all  that  was  high  and  noble  in  harmony ;  and  to 
gratify  this  taste  and  assist  in  its  diffusion,  a  handsome  music  room  was  added  to  the  house,  with  pipe 
organ  and  pianos.    With  such  unusual  attractions,  his  home  became,  quite  naturally,  a  musical  center ; 
and  it  was  the  scene  of  frequent  musical  entertainments  which  were  not  without  marked  effect  upon  the 
musical  culture  and  artistic  temperament  of  those  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  their  elevating  influ- 
ence.    Mr.  Coffin's  health  had  not  been  robust  for  several  years  preceding  his  demise,  and  was  gradually 
undermined  by  an  internal  ailment  which  defied  the   best    American    medical    skill    and    sojourns    at 
various  noted  health  resorts  in  this  country  and  abroad.     The  intense  heat  of  the  summer  of  1901  ex- 
ercised a  prostrating  influence  and  in  the  opinion  of  his   physicians   undoubtedly   hastened   his   death. 
This  event  occasioned  deep  grief  in  Windsor  Locks  and  Hartford,  and  in  a  wide  neighboring  region  in 
which  Mr.  Coffin's  high  character  and  energy  and  usefulness  as  a  business  man  and  citizen  had  given 
him  substantial  reputation  and  made  him  hosts  of  friends.     His  funeral  at  Windsor  Locks  was  a  nota- 
ble demonstration,  being  a  strong  expression  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  worth  and  character  of  the  man. 
The  Congregational  Church,  in  which  the  services  were  held,  was  filled  to  its  utmost  limit,  those 
present  including  persons  in  all  walks  of  life  and  from  many  outlying  towns  and  cities,  who  in  every 
appropriate  manner  exhibited  their  profound  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  this  high-minded  man  of  affairs  and 
gentle,   generous  and  unpretending   Christian   gentleman.       Mr.    Coffin's   tastes   were   pronouncedly 
domestic,  and  he  was  fond  of  and  devoted  to  home  and  family.     He  married  on  December  4th,   1866, 
Mrs.  Julia  Sargent  Haskell,  widow  of  Thomas  Haskell  and  daughter  of  Charles  H.  Dexter,  both  of 
Windsor  Locks.     Four  children  were  born  to  this  union,  namely :     Arthur  Dexter,  Clarence  Harland, 
Herbert  Raymond  and  Grace  Pierson.     The  second  child  died  at  the  age  of  nine  months.     Mrs.  Coffin 
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with  the  remaining  three  children  and  her  daughter  by  her  former  marriage,  Miss  Thomasine  Haskell, 
survive  Mr.  Coffin.  All  reside  at  Windsor  Locks.  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Coffin  and  Mr.  Herbert  R.  Coffin, 
Jr.,  have  succeeded  to  the  business  interests  of  their  father  with  whom  they  had  been  actively  asso- 
ciated for  some  years,  and  under  their  efficient  and  painstaking  care  the  business  will  be  continued  in 
all  its  details. 


SAMUEL  M.  FELTON. 

Samuel  Morse  Felton,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the  many  powerful  factors  of  progress 
whom  the  Bay  State  has  given  to  the  Keystone  State.  For  a  period  of  more  than  fourteen  years  he 
was  engaged  in  perfecting  one  of  the  great  railroad  lines  which  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
Philadelphia,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  energies  were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
manufacturing  as  President  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  the  earliest  establishment  in  the 
United  States  for  the  production  of  steel  rails,  as  a  business,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
factories in  the  country.  Mr.  Felton  was  born  in  West  Newbury,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  July  17, 
1809,  and  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Conway  and  Anna  (Morse)  Felton.  He  is  a  descendant,  in  the 
seventh  generation,  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Felton,  who  came  from  Great  Yarmouth,  England,  to 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1633.  The  family  has  had  many  distinguished  representatives  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties of  England.  Our  subject,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  became  a  clerk  in  a  Boston  grocery 
store,  sustaining  himself  by  his  work,  getting  the  rudiments  of  a  practical  business  education,  and 
devoting  his  scanty  leisure  to  study,  with  an  idea  of  entering  college  later.  In  1827  he  became  his 
brother's  pupil,  at  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  and  there  completed  his  preparation  for  advanced  standing  in 
Harvard  College,  the  Freshman  class  of  which  he  entered  in  1830,  graduating  in  1834.  Although 
having  to  labor  hard  to  support  himself  while  in  college,  such  were  his  natural  talents  and  his  habits 
of  application,  that  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar  in  a  class  containing  a  number  of  men  who 
became  eminent  in  science  and  literature.  After  graduating,  he  took  charge  of  a  Select  School  for 
Boys,  at  Charlestown,  and  studied  law  at  the  same  time,  but.  impaired  health  warning  him  against 
this  double  work  of  a  sedentary  nature,  he  took  up  the  more  active  profession  of  civil  engineering,  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted.  He  entered  the  office  of  Loammi  Baldwin,  in  1835,  and  succeeded  to  his 
business  upon  his  death  three  years  later.  He  built  a  railway  from  Boston  to  Fresh  Pond,  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  1841,  and  in  1843  commenced  the  construction  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  followed  by  the 
Vermont  Central,  and  other  connecting  lines.  He  became  Superintendent  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  on 
its  completion,  and  held  that  position  until  1851,  when  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  just  then  in  very  poor  condition,  unprofitable,  in  need  of  exten- 
sive repairs  and  of  complete  reorganization  in  all  of  its  departments.  Mr.  Felton  thoroughly  studied 
the  situation,  and  laid  careful  plans  for  the  restoration  of  prosperity,  and  although  he  encountered 
serious  opposition  in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  and  had  to  overcome  obstacles  seemingly  insurmount- 
able, he  maintained  his  purpose,  and  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  and  energy  resulted  in  making  the  line 
a  great  thoroughfare  of  travel,  second  to  none  in  construction  and  equipment,  and  a  safe  and  profitable 
investment  for  capital.  Few  men  in  the  country  endured  a  heavier  strain  than  did  Mr.  Felton  dur- 
ing the  fourteen  years  ending  about  the  close  of  the  war,  in  which  he  was  the  responsible 
head  of  this  corporation.  In  1861  the  road  was  the  only  direct  means  of  communication  between  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  country  and  the  National  Capital,  and  naturally,  it  became  an  object  of 
attack  by  the  secessionists,  and  the  President's  unslumbering  vigilance  was  demanded  at  every  pomt. 
A  plot  had  been  planned  for  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  way  through  Baltimore  just  prior 
to  his  inauguration  in  1861,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  this  skillfully  planned  conspiracy  was 
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thwarted  by  Mr.  Felton's  watchfulness,  foresight,  skill  and  promptness  of  action.     One  biographer  of 
our  subject,  while  apologizing  for  omission  of  the  detailed  narrative  of  this  achievement,  as  we  must 
for  lack  of  space,  says :  "It  deserves,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  secure,  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
the  country.     Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  no  greater  service  was  rendered  to  the  loyal  cause  during  the 
war,  and  that  Mr.  Felton's  part  in  it  evinced  a  keenness  of  penetration,  a  command  of  resources,  and 
an  intensity  of  will-power,   which,   in  a  more  conspicuous  field,  would  have  won  for  him  extended 
and  enduring  fame."     Mr.  Felton's  arduous  service  in  building  up  the  afifairs  of  the  P.,  W.  and  B.  R. 
R.,  scarcely  completed  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  tremendous  strain  of  responsibility  which  de- 
volved upon  him  in  managing  the  constantly  menaced  line  during  the  war,  were  too  much  for  hu- 
man strength  to  endure,  and  early  in  1865,  he  received  terrible  admonition  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
imperilled  his  life,  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  occasioned  wholly  by  overwork  and  unceasing  anxiety. 
This  compelled  his  resignation  of  the  post  in  which  he  had  been  so  useful.     He  recovered  his  health  in  a 
large  degree  after  a  year  of  rest,  and,  in  1865,  when    the    Pensylvania    Steel    Company    was    incor- 
porated, became  its  President,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.     This  company,  employing  large 
capital,  and  owning  and  operating  an  extensive  plant  at   Steelton,   Dauphin   County,   Penn.,   with   its 
general  offices  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  manufacture  steel  rails,  the  ear- 
liest output   being  purchased  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  laid  upon  their  lines.     The 
works  are  among  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  their   production   has   been   increased    from   year   to 
year,  until  it  has  reached  the  capacity  of  more  than  200,000  tons  per  annum.     Steelton,  a  borough  of 
about  8,000  population,  occupies  ground  where  there  were  in  1886  only  two  or  three  farm  houses,  and 
it  has  been  built  up  solely  through  the  location  there,  and  the  successful  operation  of  the  steel  works. 
The  management  of  these  works  by  Mr.  Felton  and  his  fellow  officers  was  conducted  not  only  with 
a  view  of  benefitting  the  stockholders,  but  with  the  most  humane  and  philanthropic  regard  for  the 
improvement  and  well  being  of  the  operatives.     No   strike  ever  occurred   there.      As  a  professional 
railroad  builder  and  manager,   Mr.   Felton's   reputation  was  among  the  highest  in  the  country.     He 
was  a  director  in  several  large  corporations,  was  selected  by  Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1862,   as  a  member  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel   Commission,  and  by  President  Grant,  in  1869,  as  one  of 
the  Commissioners  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  Pacific  Railroads,  then  just  completed.     As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  regard  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  among  cultured    men    of    other    than  his  own 
sphere  of  activity,  we  may  instance  the  fact  that  he  was  for  several  successive  terms  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Harvard  Association  of  Philadelphia.     The  same  writer  from  whom  we  have  al- 
ready quoted  said  in  regard  to  Mr.  Felton's  private  life,  that  his  "character  stands  out  in  a  pure  white 
light,  without  even  a  transient  shadow.    Stainless  purity,  unswerving  integrity,  large  benevolence  and 
those  (so-called)   lesser,  yet  not  less  important,  traits  that  are  the  charm  and  blessing  of  home  and  of 
social   intercourse,   endear  him   to   all   who   know  him.     No  man  can  have  more  or  warmer  friends 
than  he,  and,  unless  in  the  inevitable  collisions  of  business,   he   can   never   have   made   an   enemy." 
He    died    at    his    home    in    Philadelphia,    January    24.    1889,    in    his    eightieth    year.      Mr.    Felton 
was    twice    married.      His    first    wife,    whom    he    married     in     1836,     was     a     Miss     Eleanor     Stet- 
son, of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  who  died  in  1847.     Three  daughters  were  the  offspring  of  this  union. 
In  1850  Mr.  Felton  married  his  second  wife,  Maria  Low  Lippitt,  of  Providence,  R.  I.     By  this  mar- 
riage he  had  one  daughter  and  three  sons.     The  eldest  of  these  sons,  Samuel   Morse  Felton,  named 
after  his  distinguished  father,  is  not  less  distinguished  as  a  railway  manager  and  executive,  having 
been  successively  General  Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  Railway;  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  New  York  &  New  England  Railroad ;    General    Manager   of   the   New  York, 
Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  Railroad;  Vice-President  of  the   New   York,   Lake   Erie  &   Western   Railroad; 
President  of  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad;   President   of   the   Cincinnati,   New   Or- 
leans and  Texas  Pacific  Railways;  Receiver  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent  road,  and  of  the  Columbus, 
Sandusky  and  Hocking  Company;  and  now  President  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad. 
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ISAAC    HINCKLEY. 

Isaac  Hinckley,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  over  iwenty-three  years  President  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  was  born  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  October  2'6,  1815,  and  died  at 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  March  28,  1888.    He  early  developed  a  marked  taste  for  study,  and  after  prepara- 
tion at  Derby  Academy,  Hingham,  he  entered,  as  a  sophomore,  the  class  of  1834,  at  Harvard  College. 
I'he  serious  condition  of  his  eyes  prevented  him  from  graduating  with  his  class,  but  in  1865  Harvard 
conferred  upon  him  his  degree.     After  consultation  with  Boston,  New  York  and  London  oculists, 
it  was  shown  that  his  hope  of  a  professional  life  must  be  deferred,  and  in  1855  he  went  to  Audubon, 
Illinois,  purchased  some  acres  of  prairie  land  and  settled  upon  the  life  of  a  farmer,  being  at  the 
same  time  agent  of  the  Audubon  Land  Company,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  School  Commissioner  and 
hunter.     In  1840  at  Rose  Hill,  Illinois,  his  marriage  to  Julia  Randolph  Townsend  took  place.     Of 
their   seven  children   four   survived   their   parents.     Although  his  natural  vigor  of  constitution,  in- 
dividual force  and  self-reliance  made  it  possible  for  him  to  overcome  the  manifold  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties of  frontier  life,  he  became  convinced  that  in  mental  effort,  rather  than  physical,  lay  the  prom- 
ise of  advancement  in  life  and  true  development.     He  therefore  relinquished  his  Illinois  farm,  and 
returning  to  the  East  entered  upon  railroad  life.  Becoming  conspicuous  for  his  intelligence,  zeal  and 
conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  he  was  soon  promoted  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Providence  & 
Worcester  Railroad  Company.     In  this  responsible  position  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  assidu- 
ous care  he  took  of  the  patrons  of  the  road.     The  traveling  public  knew  him  better  than  any  other 
officer  connected  with  it,  and  both  they  and  the  directors  appreciated  to  the  fullest  extent  his  praise- 
worthy efforts.     Whenever  travel   was  heavy,   and  especially  during  the  winter  months,  when  the 
possibility  of  discomfort  and  disaster  was  at  the  maximum,  Mr.  Hinckley  was  to  be  found  on  the  dock 
in   Providence,  often  long  before  daylight,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  New  York  boat  in  order  to 
give  every  aid  possible  in  the  landing  and  transfer  to  his  cars  of  those  passengers  bound  to  Wor- 
cester and  intermediate  points.     This  duty  was  really  within  the  province  of  the  conductors  of  trains 
and  their  subordinates,  but  Mr.  Hinckley  attended  to  it  personally  to  facilitate  matters  and  from  a  de- 
sire to  be  on  hand  in  the  event  of  accident  or  any   untoward   circumstance   calling   for   more   than 
ordinary  care  or  the  exercise  of  the  higher  authority  vested  in  him.    In  1848  he  left  the  service  of  the 
Providence  &  Worcester  Railroad  Company  to  accept  the  position  of  agent  of  the  Merrimac  Manu- 
facturing  Company,   of   Lowell,   Massachusetts,  .to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Eben  Chadwick, 
then  Treasurer  of  the  corporation.     Mr.  Chadwick's  attention  had  been  called  to  Mr.  Hinckley  by 
a  common  friend,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  railroad  Superintendent,  in  the  interview  which  fol- 
lowed, modestly  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  manufacturing,  his  worth  and  fitness  for  the  position 
were  so  apparent  that  the  appointment  was  made  on  the  spot.     One  who  knew  him  well  while  he 
held  this  position  has  written  of  him  as  follows :    "The  new   Superintendent   had   rare  qualifications; 
great  aptness  at  comprehending  the  principles  and  application  of  mechanics,  a  quick  appreciation  of 
every  improvement  in  machinery,  a  close  study  of  processes  of  economy  in  material  or  labor,  and  above 
all,  the  power  of  guiding  and  controlling  men  and  of  holding  fast  their  respect,  their  devotion  and 
their    affection.      During    his    official    connection    with  the  Merrimac  Mills  the  relation  between  the 
corporation  and  its  officers  and  its  operators  was  all  that  could  be  desired.    To  be  sure,  the  better  class 
of  New  England  people  sought  occupation  there,  but  they  were  people  of  great  self-respect  and  jeal- 
ous of  their  rights.    No  one  valued  or  respected  these  traits  more  than  the  agent.     He  was  a  power 
among  men;  but  it  was  the  power  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  of  character  governed  always  by  con- 
siderate and  reasonable  thought  for  the  rights  of  others."     At  the  close  of  sixteen  years'  devoted  and 
successful  service  in  the  Merrimac  Company,  Mr.  Hinckley  was  ofifered  the  Presidency  of  the  Phila- 
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delphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company.     This  road  was  in  need  of  the  highest  ad- 
ministrative ability,  and  its  directors  after  carefully  looking  over  the  field  settled  upon  Mr.  Hinckley 
as  the  man  who  was,  in  their  estimation,  best  equipped  by  experience  and  natural  attainments  for 
this  executive  position.     It  was  a  flattering  offer,  but  the  sequel  showed  that  the  choice  of  the  Board 
could  not  have  been  more  fortunate.     As  Mr.  Hinckley  could  not  plead  guilty  to  ignorance  of  rail- 
road matters  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  Presidency,  and  did  so  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities and  labor  it  entailed.     He  came  to  his  duties  while  the  Civil  War  was  closing.     The 
road,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  through  line  between  the  loyal  North  and  the  National  Capital,  had, 
during  the  preceding  four  years  of  internecine  strife,  been  taxed  to  its   utmost  capacity.     The  de- 
mands upon  its  resources  were  so  constant  and  imperative  that  repairs  and  renewals  had  to  be  post- 
poned indefinitely.    Mr.  Samuel  M.  Felton  (see  preceding  sketch),  who  preceded  Mr.  Hinckley  in  the 
Presidency,  had  almost  sacrificed  his  life  by  his  zealous  and  patriotic  efforts  to  make  the  road  the 
efficient  ally  and  servant  of  the  government.     The  task  which  fell  to  Mr.  Hinckley  was  no  ordinary 
one.     Quietly  but  rapidly  surveying  the  ground,  he  made  his  plans  almost  instantly,  and  with  celerity 
set  about  executing  them.     The  road  had  virtually  to  be  restored,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  great 
and  increasing  draft  upon  its  resources  in  transporting  both   passengers   and   freight.      In   addition, 
the  business  had  to  be  still  further  developed,  and  this  involved  among  other  things  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  growth  of  population  along  its  line  and  the  reduction  of  its  rates  to  the  lowest  possible 
paying  basis.     In  this  work  Mr.  Hinckley  found  the  fullest  and  most  congenial  scope  for  his  ambition. 
His  ends  were  clearly  defined,  and  he  pursued  them  with  the  greatest  ardor  and  with  rare  ability 
and  success  for  twenty-three  years.     "His  whole  heart,"  says  the  writer  above  referred  to,  "was  in  the 
work;  there  was  no  detail  of  comfort  or  economy  too  minute   for  his  careful   study;  no  question  of 
policy  or  administration  too  complex  for  his  thorough  examination  and  ultimate   solution.     He  had 
a  genius  for  facts.     He  was  dealing  with  great  material  interests,  and  his  investigations  and  conclu- 
sions followed  the  lead  of  mechanical  demonstrations.     He  was  very  sure-footed,  and,  though  san- 
guine, his  experiments  as  to  policy  of  business  or  novelties  of  mechanical  construction  were  almost 
always  justified."     A  large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  P.,  W.  &  B.  came  from  the  farmers  along 
the  route,  with  whom  the  arrangements  in  general  were  most  liberal.    To  still  further  encourage  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  road  he  offered  among  other  things,  to  run  a  daily  express 
into  the  New  York  market  when  six  carloads  cou'd  be  offered  to  him  for  a  train.     This  liberal  offer 
had  a  marvelous  result.    Step  by  step  the  business  of  the  road  with  this  industry  attained  huge  propor- 
tions.   The  arrangements  made  not  only  benefited  the  road,  but  materially  assisted  in  developing  the 
whole  region  through  which  it  ran.     The  fruit  business   alone   had   so  enormously   developed   that 
within  fifteen  years  "on  a  single  day  in  June  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  car  loads,  of  eight  tons 
each,  of  strawberries,  equal  to  1,143,000  quarts  or  boxes,  were  run  on  trains  from  the  Delaware  di- 
vision of  the  road  into  New  York.     The  picking  and  packing,  alone,  of  the  fruit  for  this  single  run 
required  the  labor  of  over  thirty  thousand  people."     Whatever  the  strain  of  business  put  upon  the 
road  Mr.  Hinckley  never  neglected  repairs.     Year  by  year  its  condition  became  more  perfect.     The 
latest  and  most  approved   devices  and   improvements  were  carefully  tested,  and  when  found  advan- 
tageous were  adopted.     Steel  rails  took  the  place  of  iron,  stone  or  other  fire-proof  material  was  sub- 
stituted for  wood  in  the  bridges  and  culverts,  and  steam  heaters  drove  out  the  dangerous  car  stove. 
The  track  and  track-bed  were  scrupulously  attended  to.      Mr.  Hinckley   appreciated  the  manhood  of 
work,  above  all,  of  intelligent  and  skillful  work,  when  the  mind  directed  the  physical  powers.    He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  self-respecting,   loyal   and  trusty  men,  and  these  qualities,  through  his  kindly 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  all,  were  to  be  found  in  every  department,  were,  in  fact, 
the  characteristics  of  all  the  road's  employees,  whatever   their   grade.      "When   are   you   going   to 
strike?"  asked  a  passenger  of  one  of  the  men  on  a  train,     when    strikes     among    railroad     employees 
seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.     "Oh!"  replied  the  man  addressed,  "when  our  President  does." 
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Ihis  absolute  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Mr.  Hinckley's  management  was  shared  by 
all.  Few  men  in  such  an  exacting  position  as  that  of  railroad  President  have  ever  been  so  trusted 
and  loved.  In  one  respect  the  "P.,  W.  &  B."  was  peculiarly  situated.  Connecting  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  it  lay  between  two  gigantic  corporations,  the  "Peimsylvania"  to  the  north  and  the  "Bal- 
timore and  Ohio"  to  the  south,  both  using  its  facilities.  There  was  the  constant  danger  of  being 
crushed  by  either  of  these  great  rivals,  and  no  small  share  of  Mr.  Hinckley's  tact  and  ability  was 
expended  in  preventing  a  proceeding  so  disastrous  as  this  would  have  proved  to  the  stockholders. 
The  peril  at  times  was  serious  in  the  extreme,  but  was  always  successfully  avoided,  and  without 
loss.  Finally,  in  1880,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  endeavored  to  secure  control  of  the  "P.,  W.  &  B." 
and  had  quietly  contracted  with  one  of  the  Litter's  largest  New  England  stockholders  for  the  purchase 
of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  road.  While  this  was  going  on  Mr.  Hinckley  was  not  idle;  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  company  was  secured  through  the  assent  of  the  stockholders,  and  negotiations 
opened  with  the  "Pennsylvania,"  resulting  in  the  latter's  purchase  of  the  "P.,  W.  &  B."  This  sale 
was  the  best  proof  of  his  successful  management.  The  par  value  of  the  stock  was  fifty  dollars  per 
share,  and  the  price  paid  by  the  "Pennsylvania"  was  eighty  dollars,  the  market  price  previous  to  this 
sale  being  about  sixty-five  dollars.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  being  thus  outwitted,  subseciuently  con- 
structed, at  an  enormous  cost,  a  parallel  line  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia.  With  the  absorption 
of  the  road  Mr.  Hinckley  obtained,  in  some  degree,  the  rest  to  which  his  unceasing  activity  of  a  score 
of  years  richly  entitled  him.  But  he  had  expended  his  life  energies  in  the  road's  work,  and  his  health 
was  so  completely  shattered  that  his  life  was  prolonged  against  disease  only  by  his  splendid  physique, 
vigor  and  force  of  will.  After  a  most  heroic  battle  against  the  insidious  foe,  in  which  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  unfailing  patience  and  cheerfulness,  he  succumbed  to  its  inroads,  and  died  peacefully 
at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  spring  of  1888.  His  remains  were  buried  in  his  native  town  of 
Hingham,  on  a  high  knoll  overlooking  the  sea,  of  which,  from  boyhood,  he  was  a  constant  lover. 
His  colleagues  in  the  management  of  the  "P.,  W.  &  B."  road  were  among  the  earliest  to  take  official 
cognizance  of  his  death,  and  their  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  beloved  friend  and  head  was  shared  by  every 
man  connected  with  the  company  in  any  capacity.  The  following  is  the  extract  from  the  official  min- 
utes of  the  Board  of  Directors :  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia. 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  held  April  2,  1888,  the  Vice-President  stated  that 
it  was  his  melancholy  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  their  President.  Mr.  Isaac  Hinckley,  on  the 
28th  ulto.,  whereupon  the  following  was  adopted: 

Mr.  Hinckley's  connection  with  this  company  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  he 
having  succeeded  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Felton  in  the  Presidency,  and  during  this  period,  being  one-third  of 
the  allotted  span  of  man's  life,  was  devoted  to  its  interests  and  the  welfare  of  its  employees  with 
untiring  zeal  and  energy.  He  was  a  scholar  of  marked  ability;  a  wise  and  trusted  counsellor; 
widely  known  and  respected  as  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity.  His  untiring  industry,  tact  and  skill 
in  working  out  problems  and  settling  important  questions,  not  only  relating  to  the  mterests  of  this 
company,  but  those  pertaining  to  the  railway  interests  of  the  whole  country,  were  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  in  his  relations  with  the  officers  and  employees  he  was  always  kmd,  considerate  and 
courteous.  Important  as  were  his  services  to  this  company,  their  value  was  enhanced  by  the  loyalty 
and  disinterestedness  with  which  they  were  rendered.     It  is  therefore 

Resolved  That  this  record  of  the  services  rendered  to  this  company  l)y  its  President,  the  late  Mr. 
Isaac  Hinckley,  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  for- 
ward a  certified  copy  thereof  to  his  family. 

The  foregoing  testimonial  to  Mr.  Hinckley's  worth  and  usefulness  was  subsequently  issued  by 
the  railroad  company  in  the  shape  of  a  memorial  volume  for  distribution  among  his  immediate  family 
and  friends.  Mr.  Hinckley,  by  his  natural  activity  of  mind,  became  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  knowl- 
edge and  of  great  cultivation.     He  gathered  ideas  and  facts  most  rapidly,  his  memory  was  strong  and 
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tenacious,  and  he  had  the  readiest  use  of  his  mental  resources.  He  lived  in  daily  appreciation  and  pur- 
suit of  new  scientific  facts  and  developments;  whenever  a  subject  interested  him  he  gathered  rapidly, 
and  from  every  quarter,  all  the  knowledge  bearing  upon  it,  made  it  his  own  and  studied  out  his  own 
conclusions  with  most  patient  interest.  In  later  life  he  became  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  and  in 
social  or  business  intercourse  with  others  was  constantly  appealed  to  to  supply  needed  information. 
His  mental  activity,  his  warm  affection  and  genial  temperament  made  his  society  and  companionship 
most  stimulating  and  delightful.  He  was  full  of  anecdote,  had  a  quick  sense  of  humor  and  the  power 
of  vividly  presenting  his  ideas  in  a  way  to  impress  and  absorb  his  hearers.  He  had  a  keen  enjoyment 
of  life,  tempered  by  a  natural  self-control  and  moderation.  His  sense  of  duty  was  more  like  an  instinct 
or  an  emotion  than  an  act  of  conscience,  and  to  it  he  dedicated  all  his  powers.  His  life  was  one  of 
absolute  honor,  without  stain  or  suspicion  of  reproach.  His  warm  heart  gathered  loving  friends 
about  him  all  his  life  through — friends  of  all  classes  and  every  variety  of  position  and  character.  To 
those  of  his  friends  who  survive  him  his  death  was  the  loss  of  one  as  high-minded  and  dutiful,  as 
noble  and  lovable,  as  ccmes  within  the  experience  of  their  generation. 


EDWARD    CLARK. 

Edward  Clark,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  wealthy  citizen  of  New  York,  for  many  years,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  President  of  and  principal  stockholder  in  the  world-renowned  Singer  Manu- 
facturing Company,  was  born  at  Athens,  Greene  County.  N.  Y.,  December  19th.  181 1.  His  father, 
Nathan  Clark,  was  a  successful  manufacturer,  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three.  His  mother, 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  twelve  children,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Nichols,  of  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, who  was  of  the  same  family  as  Richard  Nichols,  commander  of  the  expeditionary  force  which 
took  New  York  City  from  the  Dutch.  Young  Clark's  first  school  instruction  was  received  from  a  Mr. 
Bosworth,  an  amiable  old  bachelor,  who  knit  his  own  stockings,  and  had  a  special  talent  for  teaching  small 
children.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  Latin  under  the  tutelage  of  E.  King,  Esq.,  who  at  that  time 
kept  an  academy  at  Hudson.  N.  Y.  Mr.  King  was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  Williams  College, 
being  in  the  same  class  with  William  Cullen  Bryant.  After  this,  and  when  but  twelve  years  of  age, 
young  Clark  was  sent  to  Lenox  Academy,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  John  Hotchkin,  a  thorough  and 
successful  instructor,  where  he  remained  about  four  years,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  usual  studies  of  that 
school.  While  there  he  acquired  a  taste  for  miscellaneous  reading,  and  absolutely  read  every  book 
in  the  library,  numbering  about  five  hundred  volumes,  and,  fortunately,  better  selected  than  is  usu- 
ally found  at  such  places.  The  greatest  advantage,  however,  which  he  derived  at  this  academy  is  thus 
described  by  a  writer  on  the  subject :  "When  young  Clark  first  went  to  Lenox,  he  had  never  been  ab- 
sent from  home  for  any  considerable  time,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  be  indulged  by  an  admiring 
mother  and  aunts,  in  every  imaginable  way.  The  abrupt  change  from  the  home  life  to  the  rough  ex- 
perience of  a  public  school  was  not  at  all  agreeable,  and  it  was  not  his  habit,  at  the  time,  to  sumbit  to  any- 
thing disagreeable.  Therefore,  one  day  not  long  after  entering  the  school,  he  departed  from  Lenox, 
without  giving  any  one  notice  of  his  going,  and  set  out,  on  foot  and  alone,  for  home,  which  he  reached 
safely  and  in  good  time.  He  was  received  very  afifectionately  by  his  mother,  but  the  sterner  father 
quietly  remarked :  'Edward,  you  can  take  your  supper  and  go  to  bed ;  to-morrow  I  will  take  you  back  to 
school.'  The  next  day,  accordingly,  he  was  taken  back  to  Lenox,  and  the  same  programme,  during  a 
period  of  about  one  year,  was  repeated  over  and  over  again ;  the  disobedient  hardihood  of  the  boy  be- 
ing corrected  by  the  patient  persistence  of  the  father.  Finally,  in  consequence  of  other  boys  joining  the 
school,  who  were  pleasant  companions,  and  perhaps,  a  greater  familiarity  with  things  which  had  at  first 
been  unpleasant,  the  boy  became  reconciled  to  the  school  and  its  teacher,    and    the   terrible  feeling  of 
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home-sickness   was   overcome.      The   beneficial    result  of  the  struggle  before  mentioned  was  this :  when 
it  began  the  boy  was  of  slight,  delicate  frame,  and  almost  sickly  in  constitution;  when  it  was  emled,  his 
muscles  were  like  steel,  and  he  was  a  trained  athlete.     He  could,  and  several  times  did,  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  walk,  without  stopping,  and  without  refreshment,  the  entire  distance  from  Lenox  to  Hudson — 
thirty  miles— and  was  not  fatigued  at  the  end  of  the  walk."    Being  fully  prepared,  he  entered  the  Fresh- 
man class  of  Williams  College,  in  the  fall  of  1827,  where  he  remained  the  succeeding  four  years,  and 
was  graduated  with  fair  credit  in  1831.    While  in  college  he  devoted  himself  more  to  literature  than  to 
science,  and  was  proficient  in  such  studies  as  suited  his  natural  tastes.     Determining  upon  the  law  as 
a  profession,  Mr.  Clark  entered  the  office  of  Ambrose  L.  Jordan,  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  the  autumn  of 
1831.    After  a  course  of  three  years'  study,  and  considerable  experience  in  all  the  duties  pertaining  to 
office  work,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and,  in  1834,  opened  an  office  and  began  practice  in  the  city  of 
Poughkeepsie.     In  October  1835,  he  married  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  Ambrose  L.  Jordan,  and,  in 
May,  1837,  a  law  partnership  was  formed  between  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Clark,  which  continued  for 
about  sixteen  years,  and  proved  eminently  successful.     The  firm  removed  in  May,  1838,  from  Hud- 
son to  New  York  City,  where  prosperity  followed,  and  where  Mr.  Jordan  found  a  larger  field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  commanding  abilities  as  an  advocate.     Business  thus  continued  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  firm  acquiring,  in  the  meantime,  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.    In  the  year  1848,  Isaac  M.  Smger 
became  a  client  of  Jordan  &  Clark,  and  thenceforward  Mr.  Clark  found  his  time  and  attention  much 
occupied  with  the  business  of  that  erratic  genius.    Mr.  Singer  had  followed  various  occupations  without 
success,  and  finally  drifted  into  the  field  of  invention,  where  he  originated  valuable  mechanical  devices, 
which,  however,  brought  him  no  profit.     One  of  these,  a  machine  for  carving  woo<l  and  metal,  had  been 
duly  patented,  but  had  become  involved  by  some  injudicious  contracts  of  Mr.  Singer,  and  Mr.  Clark 
was  employed  to  recover  the  clear  title  to  the  invention.    That  object  was  accomplished,  but  before  Mr. 
Singer  could  make  his  invention  available,  the  bursting  of  a  boiler,  in  the  shop  where  his  machine  was 
located,  utterly  destroyed  it.    After  this  calamity  Mr.  Singer  abandoned  that  idea,  and  then  made  his 
great  invention  of  the  sewing  machine.  This,  too,  at  first,  was  not  profitable,  and,  under  Singer's  bad  man- 
agement, the  title  to  the  invention  became  very  greatly  involved.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Clark  was  applied 
to  as  a  legal  adviser,  and  also  requested  to  advance  money  sufficient  to  redeem  one-third  interest  in  the 
sewing  machine  invention  and  business,  holding  that  interest  as  security  for  the  money  advanced^ 
This  request  was  acceded  to  and  the  purchase  made.     Afterwards,  when  it  became  evident  that  much 
and  laborious  litigation  would  be  required  to  sustain  the  sewing     machine    patent,    Mr.  Clark  was 
solicited  by  his  client  to  take  and  hold  this  third  interest  in  the  patent  and  release  Singer  from  t'le  claim 
for  money  advanced.  This  arrangement  was  effected,  and  later,  when  an  opportunity  presented,  Mr^(  lark 
purchased  another  one-third  interest  for  the  benefit  of  Singer  and  himself.    This  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  copartnership  of  I.  M.  Singer  &  Co.,  in  which  Mr.  Clark  was  half  owner :  and  the  business  was 
conducted  on  this  basis,  with  great  success,  from  1851  to  1863.     As  was  anticipate.l,  the  firm  became 
involved  in  vexatious  and  costly  law  suits,  and  these  had  to  be  directed  and  managed  by  Mr.  Clark. 
For  nearly  two  years  they  were  the  objects  of  hostile  injunctions,  for  infringement  o    patents,  which 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  business  entirely.     But  under  Mr.  Clark's  able  and  judicious  direction 
the  contest  was  skillfully  and  perseveringly  maintained.     In  the  meantime  the  business  continued  to 
prosper,  and  the  time  came  when  compromise  was  in  order,  and  an  adjustment  of  claims  could  be  made 
whereby  defensive  litigation  was  terminated,  and  the  splendid  success  of  the  business  o    I.  M    Singer 
&  Co.  became  an  assured  fact.    During  this  memorable  contest,  as  may  well  be  supposed.  Mr.  Clark  was 
unceasingly  employed,  active,  vigilant,  cautious  and  painstaking,  determined  to  build  upon  a  sure  fon- 
dation  that  should  not  be  jeopardized  by  future  contingencies  or  compromised  by  '— '^'^  ^^  t 
cations.    All  the  numerous  and  manifold  contracts  were  carefully  drawn  by  him.  and  a  great  .  d^an  age 
thereby  accrued  to  the  firm  when,  at  a  later  period,  it  became  expedient  to  purchase  back  jer  am   e"- 
torial  rights  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  Singer  machine.    Mr.  Smger  and  Mr.  Clark  both  believed  that 
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the  successful  management  of  the  early  patent  suits  here  referred  to,  and  the  contracts  and  compromises 
incident  to  such  suits,  involved  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  sewing  machine  manu- 
facturers has  amply  proven  the  correctness  of  that  belief.  In  1863,  Mr.  Clark,  wishing  to  be  relieved 
from  active  work,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  the  continued  good  management  of  the  business,  de- 
vised the  scheme  of  organizing  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Singer  was  much  opposed 
to  this  plan,  but  finally  assented  rather  than  have  application  made  to  a  court  of  law.  The  company 
was  accordingly  organized,  beginning  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  of  which  Singer  and  Clark  retained 
four-fifths,  and  the  remainder  was  sold  to  persons  prominently  employed  in  the  business,  at  $200  for 
each  $100  share.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  afterwards  increased  to  $1,000,000,  and  still 
later  to  $10,000,000,  the  whole  of  which  increase  consisted  of  the  accumulated  profits  of  the  business. 
As  soon  as  the  company  had  been  fairly  organized,  Mr.  Clark  retired  from  active  management 
though  he  continued  to  be  a  Director ;  and  during  several  years  spent  considerable  time  abroad,  hav- 
ing on  three  different  occasions  occupied  a  house  in  Paris,  and  passed  a  winter  in  Rome.  The  Singer 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Clark's  death,  was  giving  employment  to  nearly  50,000 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  great  manufacturing  plants  in  New  Jersey,  Indiana  and 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  its  agencies  are  established  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  world- 
wide extent  of  its  business  can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  it  will  always  be  regarded  as  a  splendid  exam- 
ple of  American  genius  and  enterprise.  Identified  from  the  beginning  with  this  great  work,  Mr. 
Clark  was  persistent,  forceful  and  successful  in  building  it  to  its  vast  proportions  and  world-wide 
fame.  These  results  were  a  fitting  crown  to  his  life  work,  and  will  long  endure  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  sincere  admirer  and  patron  of  art,  and  during  his  travels  abroad  pur- 
chased many  fine  paintings  and  pieces  of  statuary  which  adorned  his  home.  In  1854  he  purchased 
the  place  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  known  as  "Apple  Hill,"  beautifully  located,  and  with  most  attrac- 
tive grounds.  With  his  family  he  spent  many  summers  there;  and,  in  1869,  he  had  the  old  house  torn 
down  and  a  new  and  very  substantial  mansion  of  cut  stone  erected  upon  its  site.  The  name  of  the 
place  was  then  changed  to  "Femleigh,"  and  Mr.  Clark  made  it  his  home  and  gave  much  attention  to 
beautifying  it.  The  grounds  were  enlarged,  an  ornamental  bridge  thrown  over  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  various  auxiliary  improvements  made,  so  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
places  in  the  country.  Subsequently,  he  purchased  a  farm  of  nearly  five  hundred  acres  on  the  easterly 
shore  of  Lake  Otsego,  and  gave  considerable  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  for  occupation  and 
pastime  rather  than  with  any  view  of  deriving  profit  therefrom.  His  eldest  son,  Ambrose  J.  Clark, 
also  purchased  and  settled  upon  a  farm — formerly  owned  by  Judge  Nelson — on  the  western  side  of 
Lake  Otsego.  This  property,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  and  early  death  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Clark,  passed 
into  the  ownership  of  the  father — the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Both  farms  were  stocked  with  imported 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  buildings  on  them  improved  in  the  best  manner.  Mr.  Clark  also  owned  a 
residence  in  New  York  City,  and  passed  a  portion  of  his  time  there:  but  his  home  was  in  Coopers- 
town,  and  he  was  identified  with  the  interests  of  that  place,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  leading  citizen, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  great  wealth,  but  also  for  the  public  spirit  and  active  concern  manifested 
in  all  that  pertained  to  the  moral  and  material  advancement  of  the  community,  and  the  town — made 
famous  by  the  poetic  genius  and  facile  pen  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  drew  inspiration  and  pic- 
tured his  thrilling  stories  on  the  banks  of  the  placid  lake  where  Cooperstown  now  stands.  Mr. 
Clark's  wife,  Caroline  Jordan  Clark,  died  at  "Fernleigh,"  June  27th,  1874,  and  was  buried  in  Lake- 
wood  Cemetery,  where  Mr.  Clark  was  subsequently  buried,  and  appropriate  monuments  erected  to 
their  memory,  adjoining  that  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  Mr.  Clark's  life  was  an  exemplary  one, 
and  his  public  and  private  benefactions  were  numerous  and  praiseworthy,  including  such  gifts  as  an 
extensive  mineralogical  cabinet  for  Williams  College,  and  the  erection  of  Clark  Hall  at  Williamstown 
— valuable  additions  to  that  old  and  approved  seat  of  learning. 
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CHARLEMAGNE   TOWER. 

Charlemange  Tower,  of  Pennsylvania,  well  and  widely  known  as  a  successful  lawyer  and  a 
coal,  iron  and  railroad  magnate,  was  the  seventh  in  descent    from    John    Tower,  the    son  of  Robert 
Tower,  of  Hingham,  in  Norfolk,  England,  and  of  his  wife,  Margaret  Ibrook,  who  came  to  America 
with  a  colony  led  by  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  from  old  Hingham,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts  at  what  is 
now  Hingham,  in  the  year  1637.     He  was  born  April   18,   1809,  in  the  township  of  Paris  (so  called 
from  Isaac  Paris,  a  man  noted  for  his  public  benefactions,     after     the     American     Revolution),     in 
Oneida  County,  New  York,  some  twelve  miles  south  of  Utica.      His    father    was    Reuben  Tower,  a 
well-known  and  public-spirited  man,   (born  at  Rutland,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  on  the  15th 
day  of  February,  1787,  and  married  in  the  township  of  Paris  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1808), 
who  was  active  in  the  development  of  the  public  improvements  of  his  time,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
notably  the  Chenango  Canal,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1828,  but 
who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1832,  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  where  he 
had  gone  for  his  health.     His  mother  was  Deborah  Taylor  (Pearce)  Tower,  born  at  Little  Compton, 
in  Rhode  Island,  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1785.     Mr.  Tower's  education  was  begun  in  his  native  place, 
and  carried  on  subsequently  at  the  Oxford  Academy,  in  Chenango  County,  and  at  the  Clinton  Acad- 
emy and    the    Utica    Academy    in    Oneida    County.    New    York.     It    is    worthy    of    note    that    he 
taught  school  in  the    common    schools    of    the    townships     of     Paris     and     Marshall,     in     Oneida 
County,  for    two    consecutive    years,  when    he  was  but  fourteen    and    fifteen    years    of    age;    and 
in    1825    he    was    assistant    teacher    in    the    Utica  Academy.     He  was  also  shortly  after  engaged 
in  business    as    a    clerk  with    Messrs.    Hart    &  Gridley.     merchants     in     Utica.     In      1826     his 
father    took    him    to    Cambridge,  Mass..    and    placed    him    under    the    tutorship    of    Rev.     Caleb 
Stetson,  to    prepare    him    for    admission    to    Harvard   University.     He   enterd   the   freshman   class 
at  Harvard  in  February.   1827.  and  was  graduated  there  in  the  year  1830.     Among  his  classmates 
was  Charles  Sumner,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Tower  a  very  close  friendship  grew  up.  which  con- 
tinued through  many  years,  and  lasted  until  Mr.  Sumner's  death   (see  Peirce's  Life  of  Sumner,  pas- 
sim).    After  graduation  Mr.  Tower  began,  in   1831.  the  study  of  the  law.  in  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
Hermanns  Bleecker,  in  Albany,  New  York.    The  death  of  his  father  occurring  in  the  next  year,  his 
family  interests  recalled  him  to  Waterville,   Oneida  County,  New  York,  the    home    of   his  family, 
where  he  continued  his  studies.    He  went  later  to  New  York  City,  and  finished  his  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  John  L.  and  James  L.  Graham.     He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  Utica,  in  October.  1836.  be?an  the  profession  in  New  York  City,  in  the  ottice 
of  Graham  and  Sanford,  continued  it  later  in  Waterville.  and  was  engaged  at  the  latter  place,  for 
some  years,   in   manufacturing  and   commercial   p'^rsuits.      Returning,   however,   to  his   practice   he 
won  a  foremost  place  at  the  bar  of  Oneida  County.     Some  legal  questions  that  arose,   in  connection 
with  his  practice,  took  him  to  Pennsylvania,  in  1846.  for  the  examination  of  the  title  to  large  bodies 
of  mineral  land,  lying  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Schuylkill.     Resulting  from  this  Mr.  Tower  married 
Amelia  Malvina  Barbie,  the  daughter  of  Lambert  B.  Bartle,  and  Sarah   (Herring)   Bartle,  his  wife, 
at  Orwigsburg,  on  the  14th  da^  of  June.   1847.  hV  whom  he  had  one  son  and  six  daughters;  and  his 
legal  interests  induced  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  which  he  did  in  the  spring  of  1848. 
at  Orwigsburg,  at  that  time  the  county  seat  of  Schuylkill  County,  where  he  lived  until  .850   when 
upon  the  removal  of  the  county  seat  to  Pottsville,  he  also  moved  his  residence  to  that  place  _  He  lived 
in  Pottsville  from  1850  to  187^-     Mr.  Tower's  career  at  the  bar  in  Pcnnsylvama  brought  h.m  m  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  intricate  questions  of  law,  more  especially  upon    'le  sub^c* 
of  titles  to  lands.    The  great  coal  fields  of  the  State  had  become  the  subject  of  widespread  litigation, 
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which  led  to  the  trial  of  cases  that  frequently  involved  estates  of  large  value,  and  the  conduct  of 
vi^hich  called  into  action  tlie  best  legal  talent  of  the  day.  Mr.  Tower's  life  during  this  period  of  more 
than  twenty-five  years  was  exceedingly  active  and  laborious.  It  was  his  custom  to  prepare  his  cases  for 
trial,  not  only  with  a  wonderful  nicety  of  detail,  so  that  in  coming  before  the  court  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  the  most  exacting  inquiry,  but  also  to  go  out  upon  the  lands  themselves,  which  often  lay 
in  a  iriountainous  country,  almost  inaccessible,  by  reason  of  thick  forest  and  heavy  under-growth,  and 
to  run  the  lines  and  establish  the  monuments  himself,  in  company  with  his  engineers.  His  excellent 
training  in  early  life,  his  patient  labor  and  untiring  industry,  as  well  as  his  good  judgment  in  ques- 
tions of  law,  and  his  able  treatment  of  them,  won  for  him  a  standing  at  the  bar  among  the  fore- 
most lawyers  in  Pennsylvania.  While  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  clients,  and  his  sterling  in- 
tegrity as  a  man,  brought  him  a  very  wide  practice,  his  opinion  upon  questions  of  title  was  es- 
teemed so  highly,  that  it  is  not  unusual,  even  now,  to  hear  him  quoted  in  open  court  as  authority. 
Mr.  Tower  was  the  leading  counsel  in  the  famous  trials  that  arose  out  of  questions  relating  to  the 
Munson  and  Williams  Estate,  in  Schuylkill  County,  comprising  a  large  body  of  coal  lands,  the  liti- 
gation in  regard  to  which  he  carried  along  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  He  mastered  it  and  per- 
fected the  title  to  these  lands,  which  are  now  the  property  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company;  and  his  footsteps  may  be  traced  through  many  other  great  legal  battles  in  different 
counties  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Tower's  loyalty  to 
the  Union  was  instant  and  decisive.  Although  he  was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  long  accustomed 
to  the  sedentary  habits  of  his  profession,  he  determined  to  take  the  field.  He  enlisted  a  body  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  within  one  week,  at  Pottsville,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Harrisburg. 
where  they  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  April  21,  1861.  They  were  divided 
into  two  whole  companies,  and  part  of  a  third,  and  attached  to  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  in  the  three  months'  campaign.  I\Ir.  Tower  having  asked  to  be  made  captain,  received  his 
commission  at  the  time  of  their  entering  the  service,  and  commanded,  throughout  its  term,  one  of 
his  companies — Company  H,  Sixth  Regiment.  He  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Robert  Patter- 
son, and  moved  into  Virginia  by  way  of  Chambersburg  and  Hagerstown,  crossing  the  Potomac 
River  at  Williamsport,  June  21,  1861,  and  taking  part  in  the  action  at  Falling  Waters  very  early  in 
the  war.  Mr.  Tower  provided  uniforms  for  his  whole  company  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  with  his  men  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  at  Harrisburg  on  July  26,  1861, 
whence  he  returned  to  his  family.  Afterwards  he  paid  a  bounty  of  five  dollars  a  man  to  a  full 
company,  recruited  for  three  years,  by  Captain  Henry  Pleasants  (his  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  three 
months'  campaign,  later  Brigadier-General).  This  was  Company  C,  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  which  performed  much  honorable  service  and  became  distinguished  in  the  war. 
On  August  15,  1861,  Mr.  Tower's  men,  who  had  served  under  him  in  the  campaign,  marched  to 
his  residence  in  Pottsville  and  presented  him  with  an  exceedingly  handsome  sword,  bearing  this  in- 
scription : 

TO 

PRESENTED    BY 
THE  TOWER  GUARDS,  OF  POTTSVILLE,  P.\., 

CAPT.   CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER 

As  a  token  of  their  respect,  as  a  man  and  soldier,  and  of  their  esteem  for  him  as  a  friend. 

August    10,  1861. 

Mr.  Tower  was  appointed  United  States  Provost  Marshal  for  the  Tenth  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  on  April  18,  1863,  wliich  commission  he  held  until  his  resignation 
on  the  I  St  of  May,  1864,  during  a  period  of  great  national  anxiety,  and  many  difficulties, 
thPt  at   this    time   erew   out    of    the    carrying    on  of  the  war.     His  administration   was  soldierly. 
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vigurous   and     consistent,    and    won     lur     Inni     high      distinction     at     Waslnngton.     lie    continued 
in    the    practice    of    his    profession    alter    In^    return    from    the  war,  until    1875,  ^vhen    he    retired 
from   activity    at    the   bar,    and,    m    the    fall    of   that     year,     moved    to    Philadelphia    in    order    to 
devote  himself  to  his  private  interests  in  various  industries   and   enterprises   which   had   grown    to 
be  very  large.     During  his  residence  in  Pennsylvania  he  had  become  owner  of  large  bodies   of  coal 
land,  and  was  director  in  several  corporations,  in  which  he  was  a  party  in  interest.     He  was  a  part 
owner  in  the  well-known  Coxe  and  Tower  lands,  on  the  Green  Mountain  in  Schuylkill  County.     He 
was  one  of  the  origmal  proprietors  of  the  "Honey  Drook  Coal  Company,"  and  for  many  years  one  of 
its  managers,  and  he  took  an  active  part,  in  conjunction    with    Mr.    Charles    Parrish   and   Mr.    John 
Taylor  Johnston,  in  transforming  that  successful  enterprise  into  the  "Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Company."     He  was  also  actively  interested  in  the  construction  and  management  of   the   Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors    for    several    years.     The    assistance    given 
by  him  to  this  road,  by  both  personal  attention  to  its  affairs  and  financial  support,  frequently  when 
it  became  necessary,  were  of  very  great  value  to  the  company;  and  Mr.  Tower  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  contributed   largely  to   its   ultimate  success.     His   judgment   and   foresight   in   business   affairs 
placed  him  among  the  few  men  who  never  lost  confidence  in  the  value  of  this  road  or  in  the  great 
future  development  of  the  country  through  which  it  has  been  built.     The  greatest  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful undertaking,  perhaps  of  Mr.  Tower's  long  business  career,  was  his  development  of  the  iron  re- 
sources of  Minnesota,  now  well  known  to  the  world  as  the  Vermilion  Range.     The  presence  of  large 
deposits  of  iron  ore  in  that  country  having  been  brought  to  his  attention,  about  the  year  1875  he  made 
a  thorough  investigation  of  their  quantity  and  value  by  sending  out  several  expeditions  to  explore 
them  and  report  to  him,  the  result  of  which  having  proved   extremely   favorable,   he  concluded   to 
proceed  with  their  actual   development.     The  enterprise  was  a  daring  one.     These  ore  bodies  lay  in 
St.  Louis  County,  Miimesota,  some  ninety  miles  northeast  from  Dulutli,  and  about  seventy  miles  in 
a  direct  line  north  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.      The  country   was   densely   wooded,   was 
traversed  by  many  small  streams  and  broken  by  long  stretches  of  swamp  that  in  the  summer  season 
were  almost  impassable.     Provisions,  as  well  as  materials  and  supplies,  could  only  be  transported  in 
mid-winter,  laboriously  over  the  frozen  ground  anil  on  the  snow,  frequently  at  a  temperature  of  forty 
degrees  Fahrenheit  below  zero;  and,  in  the  summer,  carried  upon  the  backs  of  men,  or  over  a  circui- 
tous route  by  Indians  in  canoes.     The  opening  and  the  working  of  the  iron  mines  at  this  great  dis- 
tance from  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  implied  a  formidable  expenditure:  but  this  was  far  surpassed 
by  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  railroad,  seventy  miles  long,  to  the  nearest  water  communication, 
the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  equipping  it,  in  ortler  to  transport  the  product  of  the  mines  to  market, 
and  the  construction  of  sufficient  dock  and  harbor  facilities  for  vessels  to  receive  it  at  the  water's  edge. 
Many   experienced   business   men,   consulted    in    regard  to  the  enterprise,  drew  hack  from  an  under- 
taking fraught  with  so  many  and  so  great  dangers.     But  Mr.  Tower's  courage  was  supported  by  his 
judgment,  derived  from  careful  and  systematic  investigation,  and  he  determined,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-three, to  carry  out  his  purpose  single  handed.    After  having  acquired  title  to  the  lands  which  con- 
tained the  ore  deposits,  and  also  to  a  body  of  land  lying  upon  Lake  Superior,  known  then  as  Burling- 
ton Bay  and  Agate  Bay,  which  he  afterwards  called  Two  Harbors,  he  formed  in  1883  two  companies, 
the  "Minnesota  Iron  Company,"  and  "The  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railroad  Company,"  the  former 
of  which  owned  the  latter.     He  built  the  railroad  from  the  mines  at  Lake  Vcrnn'lion  to  Two  Harbors 
on  Lake  Superior,  seventy  miles;  erected  large  docks,  round  houses,  machine  shops  and  saw  mills,  and 
provided   equipment    for   the   transportation   of   the  ore,  besides  carrying  along  the  development  of  the 
mines  in  order  that  their  product  might  be  ready  for  shipment  at  the  completion  of  the  railroad.     The 
iron  ore  lay  in  veins,  tilted  into  a  position  almost  vertical,  extending  for  more  than  a  mile  in  a  north- 
easterly and  southwesterly  direction,  and  varying  in  thickness   from   forty  to  one  hundred  and   fifty 
feet.     Mr.  Tower  carried  along  this  enterprise  with    vigor    and    deternunation    until    -August.   1881, 
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when  the  raih'oad  was  completed  and  put  into  operation  and  the  first  shipments  of  ore  were  made, 
from  Two  Harbors  to  Cleveland.     These  shipments  met  with  great  favor,  after  having  been  largely 
distributed  among  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and,  almost 
from  its  departure,  Mr.  Tower's  enterprise  was  proved  to  be  successful.    The  country  opened  very  rap- 
idly, and  soon  after,  a  considerable  town,  called  Tower,  grew  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Vermilion,  and 
another  at  Two  Harbors,  whilst  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  lumbering  interests,  the  quarrying  of 
granite  and  other  various  industries  sprang  up  with  the  increase  of  population.     In  1886  the  railroad 
line  was  constructed  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,   twenty-seven   miles   to   Duluth.      The   annual 
shipments  of  ore  from  the  mines  at  Tower,  which,  in  1884,  at  the  opening  of  the  railroad,  were  68,000 
tons,  increased  in  1885  to  225,000  tons,  in  1886  to  300,000  tons,  and  in  1887  to  400,000  tons.    This 
industry,  planted  by  the  energy  and  courage  of  a  single  man,  in  a  remote  and  difficult  country,  placed 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  hitherto  unknown  as  a  mineral-producing  district,  in  the  space  of  four  years, 
among  the  foremost  iron  markets  of  the  United  States,  employed  fifteen  hundred  men  in  its  mines, 
and  gave  support  directly  and  indirectly  to  more  than  five  thousand  people.     It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  ever  made  in  the  United  States.     Its 
value  to  Minnesota,  and,  indeed  to  the  whole  country  of  the  Northwest,  in  the  benefits  that  are  likely 
to  be  derived  from  it,  are  almost  incalulable.     Mr..  Tower  has  erected  a  proud  monument  to  himself  as 
a  man  and  a  benefactor  of  his  fellow  man,  that  will  endure  and  grow  greater  as  time  goes  on.    In  the 
year   1887  it  was   found  that  valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore  existed  throughout  a  long  stretch  of  coun- 
try lying  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company's  property  at  Tower.     These  were 
explored  after  the  opening  of  the  railroad,  and  they  had  been  acquired  by  various  individual  owners 
and  companies,  who  were  ready  to  open  new  mines  upon  the  extension  to  them  of  the  railroad,  by 
which  they  might  reach  a  market  with  their  product.     Mr.    Tower   concluded   that,   having   carried 
out  successfully  his  own  undertaking,  he  did  not  wish  singly  to  build  the  road  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent in  order  to  supply  the  demands  that  naturally  arose  as  the  country  was  more  fully  explored, 
neither  did  he  wish  to  separate  his  railroad  from  the  mines  at  Tower  by  transferring  its  ownership 
from  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company.     He  therefore  concluded  to  make  a  combination  with  a  syndicate 
formed  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  who  already  had  large  interests  to  the  east  of  him.    These  gentle- 
men bought  from  him  his  entire  property  in  May.  1887,  which  he  then  transferred  to  them,  retaining, 
however,  an  interest  considerably  smaller  than  his  former  holding,  in  the  new  organization  which  they 
formed,  called  "The  Minnesota  Mining  and  Railroad    Syndicate."     This   arrangement   was   highly 
advantageous  in  a  financial  sense  to  Mr.  Tower,  who  now  had  the  gratification  of  having  proved  the 
wisdom  of  his  foresight,   and  of  having  seen  his  great  undertaking  carried  through  to  an  eminently 
successful  issue,  and  in  a  very  short  time.     He  retained  the  Presidency  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Com- 
pany at  the  request  of  the  syndicate,  until  October,   1887,  when  he  resigned  his  ofiice,  whereupon  the 
Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  the  new  owners,  passed  the  following  resolution,  which  they  had 
handsomely  engrossed  and  sent  to  him. 

"Resolved,  That  in  thus  severing,  at  his  own  request,  the  active  connection  of  Mr.  Tower  with  the 
company,  we  desire  to  place  upon  the  permanent  records  of  the  organization  our  high  appreciation 
of  the  great  service  he  has  performed  in  developing  and  rendering  successful  the  enterprise.  Mr. 
Tower  came  to  its  support  in  its  infancy,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning  its  promoter  and  ruling 
spirit,  giving  to  it  always  unselfishly  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  judgment  and  business  experience,  as  wdl 
as  unlimited  aid  from  his  own  financial  resources.  During  all  the  years  of  his  connection  with  it,  in- 
cluding years  of  general  financial  distress  and  anxiety,  he  has  never  faltered,  and  the  full  measure 
of  prosperity  which  the  company  now  enjoys  is  largely  due  to  his  personal  efforts,  and  is  a  sufficient 
tribute  at  once  to  his  business  capacity  and  his  patient  courage.  We  exceedingly  regret  that  Mr. 
Tower  feels  compelled  to  retire  from  the  service  of  the  company,  but  beg  to  assure  him  that  he  carries 
with  him  the  gratitude  and  best  wishes  of  the  board  and  of  all  interested  in  the  property." 
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Mr.  Tower's  life  was  one  of  integrity,  patient  labor,  and  of  great  good  to  others  with  whom  he 
had  lived.  His  influence  extended  very  widely  throughout  the  United  States.  As  a  citizen,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  as  a  professional  man.  in  business  and  in  private  life,  his  career  made  him  one  of 
the  remarkable  men  of  his  country  and  his  time.  He  died  at  W'aterville,  N.  Y. — his  old  family  home 
— July  25,  1889.  His  only  son,  Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to 
Austria,  is  now   United  States  Ambassador  to   Russia. 


ALFRED    HAND. 

Hon.  Alfred  Hand,  ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at  Honesdale, 
Wayne  County,  Pa.,  on  the  26th  of  March,   1835.     He  is  the  second  son  of  Ezra  Hand  and  Catha- 
rine Chapman.     The  former  was  descended  from  John  Hand,  of  Southampton,  Long  Island,  who  emi- 
grated from  Stanstede.  England,  prior  to  the  year  1644;  the  latter  was  a  descendant  of  Robert  Chap- 
man, who  emigrated  from  Hull,  England,  in  1635,  with  the  colony  which  settled  first  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Connecticut   River.     The   subject  of  this   sketch  fitted  for  college  in  his  native  place,  and  grew 
up  in  the  region  full  of  activity  in  the  development  of  the  anthracite  industry  in  Pennsylvania.     At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  completed  the  full  academic  course  with  success 
and  honor,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1857.     In  the  same  class  were  Moses  Coit  Taylor,  of  Cornell 
University,  Pres.  Cyrus  Northrup,  of  Minnesota  State  University,    Pres.    Augustus    H.    Strong,    of 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Prof.  Arthur  M.  Wheeler,  and  Daniel  C.  Eaton,  of  Yale  University, 
Gen.  Joseph  C.  Jackson  and  David  Stuart  Dodge,  of  New  York.    In  the  fall  of  1857  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Hons.  William  and  William  H.  Jessup,  leading   lawyers   of   Northeastern    Pennsylvania,    at 
Montrose,  Pa.     Mr.  Hand  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Montrose,  November  21,  1859.    In  May,  i860, 
he  opened  an  office  in  Scranton  in  connection  with  the  Jessups,  the  firm  being  known  as  Jessups  and 
Hand,  and  at  once  acquired  a  busy  and  lucrative  practice.     On  September     nth,    1861,    he    married 
Anna,  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  Wm.  Jessup.     The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  six  children,  all  of 
whom  are  now  living.     In  1866  Mr.  Hand  formed  a  partnership  in  the  practice  of  the  law  with  Isaac 
J.  Post.    Mr.  Post  had  read  law  in  the  same  office,  and  was  graduated  from  the  same  college.    On  April 
2Z.,  1872,  Mr.  Hand's  wife  died.    On  the  26th  of  November,  1873,  he  married  Helen  E.  Sanderson,  of 
Beloit,  Wis.,  by  whom  he  has  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  living.     The  partnership  with  Mr. 
Post  continued  until  Mr.  Hand  was  called  to  the  bench  in  March,   1879.     He  was  then  appointed  by 
Gov.  Hoyt  to  be  Judge  in  the  Eleventh  Judicial  District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Luzerne  and  Lack- 
awanna.    Wlicn    Lackawanna    County   was    formed  into  a  separate  judicial  district  under  an  Act  of 
Assembly,  he  was  transferred  to  that  district,  and  was  subsequently  elected  Judge  for  the  term  of  ten 
years  from  January,  1880.     On  the  31st  of  July,  1888,  while  holding  the  office  of  President-Judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  Governor  Beaver  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,    for   the   unexpired   term   of   JusticeTrunkey,  deceased.     The  duties  of  that  high  office 
were  discharged  by  Judge  Hand  with  ability  and  impartiality,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  Jan- 
uary  ist.   1889,  he  resumed  his  professional  practice.     In  his  professional  life  Mr.   Hand  has  had 
a  large  and  strongly  attached  clientage.     His  professional  work  was  thorough,  and  his  abilities  were 
recognized  by  his  fellou-  members  of  the  bar.     The  many  important  cases  entrusted  to  his  care,  many 
of  which  are  reported  in  the  State  Reports,  are  evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  practice.    As  a  judge,  Mr. 
Hand  is  known  as  quick  of  apprehension,  clear  in  his  views,  independent  and  impartial  in  his  action, 
methodical  and  industrious  in  his  labors.     His  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Bench  was  a  just  recog- 
nition of  his  ability  and  judicial  qualifications.     In  politics  Judge  Hand  has  been  a  Republican  from 
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the  organization  of  the  party,  beginning  his  open  maintenance  of  its  principles  while  in  college.  He 
has  held  these  principles  free  from  bigotry  or  partisanship,  and  was  supported  in  his  first  candidacy 
for  office  by  men  of  all  parties.  He  has  never  been  a  candidate  for  any  other  than  the  judicial  office. 
With  the  local  business,  industrial  and  charitable  organizations  of  Scranton  he  has  been  closely  iden- 
tified, and  in  the  foundation  of  many  of  them  his  assistance  and  counsel  have  been  sought  as  that  of 
a  careful  and  successful  business  man.  He  was  President  of  the  Third  National  Bank  from  its 
formation  in  1872,  until  he  was  called  to  the  bench.  He  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with 
the  Lackawanna  Hospital,  a  recognized  beneficiary  of  the  State,  both  as  President  and  director.  He 
has  been  from  its  foundation  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  located 
at  Scranton — the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  State — and  under  his  direction  a  handsome  and 
commodious  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lafayette  College.  To  the  organized  char- 
ities of  Scranton  he  has  always  been  a  liberal  contributor,  but  his  benefactions  have  not  been  confined 
to  local  objects  and  purposes.  In  his  religious  views  Judge  Hand  is  a  Presbyterian.  He  has  been  an 
elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scranton  since  1866.  He  has  represented  the  Presbytery  of 
Lackawanna  several  times  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  served  on 
important  committees  in  connection  with  that  body.  In  the  foundation  and  early  history  of  Lacka- 
wanna County  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  in  the  erection  of  the  county  buildings  which  took  place 
during  his  judicial  term,  he  was  of  great  service.  As  a  public  speaker.  Judge  Hand  has  had  con- 
siderable reputation.  He  has  been  called  upon  numerous  times  in  local  history  to  deliver  important 
addresses,  and  is  recognized  to  be  a  forcible,  polished  and  eloquent  speaker. 


WILLIAM    B.    BEMENT. 

William  Barnes  Bement,  of  Philadelphia,  the  founder  and  for  many  years  the  head  of  the 
great  industrial  house  bearing  his  name,  was  born  May  10,  181 7,  in  Bradford,  Merrimac  County, 
N.  H.,  and  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Bement,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who  went  early  in  life  to  Tun- 
bridge,  Vt.,  as  a  maker  of  wrought  nails  (cut  nails  being  then  unknown),  and  about  a  year  before 
his  son's  birth  removed  to  Bradford,  N.  H.,  where  he  united  the  vocations  of  a  farmer  and  of  a  black- 
smith. Young  Bement  had  only  the  most  limited  of  educational  advantages — such  as  were  common  to 
the  majority  of  the  boys  of  his  generation — and  usually  attended  school  only  during  the  winter 
terms,  assisting  his  father  upon  the  farm  and  at  the  forge  during  the  seasons  of  greater  activity. 
But  the  bent  of  his  mind  soon  displayed  itself  in  the  employment  of  his  leisure  hours  in  making  a  va- 
riety of  rudimentary  machines,  which  apparently  were  to  him  all  and  more  than  the  customary  toys  and 
games  are  to  most  boys.  These  diversions  continued,  with  practical  experience  in  the  working  of  iron  in 
his  father's  little  shop,  prepared  his  way  for  the  trade  which  he  subsequently  entered  in,  and  in  which 
he  became  a  leader.  In  the  fall  of  1834  he  left  his  home  and  went  to  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  where  he  ap- 
prenticed himself  for  three  years  to  Messrs.  Moore  &  Colby,  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  woolen 
machinery.  His  natural  talent  for  the  work  on  which  he  had  entered  quickly  became  apparent;  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  shop  in  less  than  two  years,  and  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  soon 
after,  on  the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  partners,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  firm,  which  then  be- 
came Moore  &  Bement,  retained  the  position  for  about  three  years,  and  gave  it  up  only  to  seek  a 
broader  field.  The  period  from  1837  to  1839  was  a  depressed  one  in  machine  manufacturing,  and 
the  business  of  the  firm  being  small,  at  best,  he  removed  in  1840  to  Manchester,  N.  H.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1842  with  the  Amoskeag  Machine  Company,  and  then  went  to  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  to  su- 
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perintend  a  woolen  machine  shop.  This  shop,  however,  was  burned  just  before  his  arrival  to  take  his 
position,  and  with  his  family — for  he  had,  in  1840,  married  Miss  Emily  Russell,  of  Royalton,  Ver- 
mont,— he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  which  consisted  of  a  few  dollars,  but  much  of  pluck, 
experience,  mechanical  genius  and  industry.  He  proved  equal  to  the  emergency  thrust  upon  him,  and 
made  a  living  for  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him  in  the  humble  but  honorable  calling  of  a 
blacksmith  and  gunsmith.  In  the  latter  branch  of  industry  his  skill  became  especially  manifest,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  have  an  engine  lathe  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  his  work.  There  were 
none  to  be  procured  in  that  region,  and  at  a  distance  only  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  but  he  designed 
one  himself,  and  the  various  parts  having  been  made  in  accordance  with  his  designs,  it  was  put  to- 
gether in  the  machine  shops  of  the  St.  Joseph  Iron  Company,  the  use  of  which  was  granted  as  a  re- 
turn for  permission  to  the  company  to  build  a  similar  lathe  for  its  own  use.  The  ability  which  he  ex- 
hibited under  great  disadvantages  in  accomplishing  this  feat,  led  to  his  being  given  charge  of  the 
Iron  Company's  shop,  which  by  his  suggestion  was  enlarged  and  supplied  with  new  tools  and  mechani- 
cal appliances.  But  scarcely  had  this  been  done  when  the  flames  came  again  and  laid  this  establishment 
in  ruins.  The  company,  however,  was  able  to  rebuild,  and  Mr.  Bement  had  the  plans  for  a  new  shop 
ready  within  twenty-four  hours.  He  remained  there  for  about  three  years,  and  performed  much 
valuable  work — among  other  machine  t(->ols,  designing  and  constructing  a  gear-cutting  engine,  the 
first  ever  built  in  the  West  or  used  beyond  Cleveland,  which  attracted  marked  attention  from  ma- 
chinists and  added  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Bement.  Returning  to  New  England  in  1847,  he 
again  engaged  as  a  contractor  for  building  cotton  and  woolen  machinery  under  his  old  friend.  W.  A. 
Burke,  who  had  become  superintendent  of  the  Lowell  machine  shop,  and  here  he  found  the  largest 
opportunities  that  had  so  far  awaited  him.  He  introduced  many  new  fixtures  and  tools  of  great  utility, 
and  his  readiness  in  resources,  to  meet  every  emergency  that  came,  so  pleased  Mr.  Burke  that  he  m 
duced  the  subject  of  our  sketch  to  devote  himself  to  designing  machinery,  and  this  he  performed 
for  three  years,  also  having  in  charge  the  pattern  shop.  Such  ability  as  he  displayed,  naturally,  must 
soon  advance  its  possessor  to  something  above  a  subordinate  position,  even  so  good  a  one  as  he  held, 
and  thus  to  Mr.  Bement  came  the  great  opportunity  of  his  life,  when,  in  1851,  E.  D.  Marshall,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, then  carrying  on  a  machine  shop  of  moderate  capacity  at  Twentieth  and  Callowhill  streets, 
around  which  have  since  been  built  the  immense  works  which  have  made  the  name  of  Bement  fa- 
mous, secured  him  as  a  partner.  He  accepted  the  new  opening  much  in  opposition  to  the  desires  of  his 
former  employer,  and  also  against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  but  with  a  wisdom  which  was  justified  in 
subsequent  success.  In  his  new  location  there  was  an  opening  for  ability  which  he  had  very  pardon- 
ably felt  to  be  his,  and  the  wide  range  of  his  accomplishments  and  ingenuity  after  a  time  demonstrated 
the  rights  of  his  self-confidence,  and  of  that  which  Mr.  Mar.shall  accorded  him.  Success  did  not  come 
with  a  single  stride,  but  it  came,  nevertheless,  with  sureness  and  with  a  measure  of  fullness  not  made 
any  the  less  by  the  deliberation  of  its  movements.  Mr.  Bement  encountered  numerous  obstacles 
he^e,  as  he  had  elsewhere  in  his  career,  but  he  overcame  them,  and  he  and  his  partners  finally  made 
their  way  to  the  front  rank  of  artisans,  or  in  fact  of  artists,  in  their  line,  in  spite  of  well  organised  and 
finely  equipped  opposition,  and  notwithstanding  many  financial  difficulties.  It  was  here,  as  it  had  hccn 
everywhere  then,  his  object  to  send  from  his  shops,  without  regard  to  any  merely  temporary  advantages 
in  the  way  of  gains,  only  the  best  of  work-that  which  would  stand  the  severest  tests  -hich  his  mos 
critical  patrons  could  put  to  it-and  therein  lay  the  secret  of  tliat  final  vie  ory  which  was  ar  1  rger 
than  it  could  have  been  if  not  attained  b,  meritorious  means.  To  this  laudable  and  practical  end  o- 
wards  which  he  resolutely  set  his  face  and  progressed  with  the  constantly  exercised  migh  and  m  n 
of  a  genuinely  earnest  and  conscientious  manufacturer  and  man,  Mr.  Bemen  was  ^^^f  «')'>: '^  'J^, 
ners,  who  shared  his  resolute  and  steadfast  faith  in  the  -^'^^^\:f  ^^^  !^:l^/T''^t:^^^ 
from  that  of  its  mere  semblance.  It  w-as  this  that  made  .he  'Industrial  Works,  of  I''  ''-|f  >  • 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  its  kind-.standing  second  to  none  in  this  country,  and  only  to     ^^  Im- 


'^^■^k. 
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HENRY   WILSON. 

Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  (1873-5),  was  born  at  Farmington, 
New  Hampshire,  February  i6th,  1812.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age 
to  a  farmer  in  his  native  town,  with  whom  he  continued  eleven  years,  during  which  time  his  school  privi- 
leges, at  different  intervals,  amounted  to  about  one  year.  But  the  taste  for  reading  which  he  had  ac- 
quired was  eagerly  indulged  in  on  Sundays  and  evenings,  after  his  farm  labors  were  over,  by  fire- 
light and  candle ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  his  eleven  years'  apprenticeship,  he  had  read  about  one  thou- 
sand volumes,  mainly  of  history  and  biography.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  left  Farmington,  and 
with  all  his  possessions  on  his  back  walked  to  Natick,  Mass.,  and  hired  himself  to  a  shoemaker.  Here 
also  he  was  a  diligent  reader  and  student,  occupying  his  leisure  moments  in  storing  his  memory 
with  the  legislative  history  of  the  country.  The  whole  secret  of  his  political  life  dates  from  a  visit 
to  Washington,  in  1838,  where,  upon  observing  the  sale  of  some  slaves  at  an  auction,  he  swore  eternal 
hostility  to  this  institution  of  the  South.  Having  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade,  and  labored  nearly 
three  years,  he  returned  to  New  Hampshire  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  education.  His  studies 
there  consisted  of  mental  philosophy,  rhetoric  and  Euclid,  but  his  educational  career  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  insolvency  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  his  money,  and  he  was  compelled  to  de- 
sist and  return  to  Natick,  where  he  resumed  his  trade  of  shoemaking,  and  taught  a  winter  school. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  now  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  up  to  this  period  his  life  had  been  mainly  devoted 
to  labor.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  that  when,  in  1858,  he  replied  on  the  floor  of  Congress  to  the 
famous  "mudsill"  speech  of  Governor  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  he  gave  utterance  to  these  elo- 
quent words:  "Sir,  I  am  the  son  of  a  hireling  manual  laborer,  who,  with  the  frosts  of  seventy  win- 
ters on  his  brow  'lives  by  daily  labor.'  I,  too,  have  'lived  by  daily  labor.'  I,  too,  have  been  a  'hire- 
ling manual  laborer.'  Poverty  cast  its  dark  and  chilling  shadows  over  the  home  of  my  childhood; 
and  want  was  sometimes  there — an  unbidden  guest.  At  the  age  of  ten  years — to  aid  him  who  gave 
me  being  in  keeping  the  gaunt  specter  from  the  hearth  of  the  mother  who  bore  me — I  left  the  home  of 
my  boyhood,  and  went  forth  to  earn  my  bread  by  'daily  labor.'  "  From  his  youth,  as  already  indi- 
cated, Mr.  Wilson  became  deeply  and  permanently  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  intense  hostility  to 
Slavery,  and  few  men  dealt  more  numerous  or  heavy  blows  against  that  institution.  In  1840  he 
commenced  his  political  career  as  a  public  speaker  in  behalf  of  the  election  of  General  Harrison  to 
the  Presidency,  making  upwards  of  fifty  speeches  during  the  campaign.  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  rules  of  parliament- 
ary practice,  and  to  the  question  before  the  House.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  Wilson  took  place  in  Octo- 
ber, 1840.  In  the  succeeding  five  years,  he  was  three  times  elected  a  Representative,  and  twice  a  Sen- 
ator to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Here  his  unrelenting  opposition  to  slavery  was  at  once  appar- 
ent, and  in  1845  he  was  selected,  with  the  poet  Whittier,  to  bear  to  Washington  the  great  anti-slavery 
petition  of  Massachusetts  against  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  the  same  year  he  introduced  in  the  Leg- 
islature a  resolution  declaring  the  unalterable  hostility  of  Massachusetts  to  the  further  extension  and 
longer  continuance  of  slavery  in  America,  and  her  fi.xed  determination  to  use  all  constitutional  and  law- 
ful means  for  its  extinction.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  pronounced  by  the  leading  anti-slavery 
journals  to  be  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  on  the  slavery  question  that  had  yet  been  made  in  any 
legislative  body  in  the  country.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  For  over  two  years 
he  conducted  with  great  ability  the  Boston  Republican,  which  he  had  purchased  in  1848.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  National  Convention  of  1848,  and,  on  the  rejection  of  the  anti-slavery  reso- 
lutions presented  to  that  body,  he  withdrew  from  it,  and  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  Free 
Soil  party.     In  1849  he  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Free  Soil  State  Committee  of  Massachusetts— a 
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post  which  he  filled  during  four  years.     In  1850  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature;  and 
in  185 1  and  1852  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  President  of  that  body.     He  was  also  President 
of  the  Free  Soil  National  Convention  at  Pittsburg,  in  1852,  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee. 
He  was  nominated  for  Congress  and  defeated  in  1852.     In  the  ensuing  year  he  was  sent  as  a  dele- 
gate, by  the  towns  of  Natick  and  Berlin,  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  where  he  made  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  speeches.    In  1853  and  1854  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.    In  1855,  he  was  elected  to  serve,  during   the   unexpired    term   of    Edward    Everett,    as 
United  States  Senator.     Mr.  Wilson  took  his  seal  in  the  Senate  in  February,   1855,  and  by  a  vote 
nearly  unanimous  was  re-elected  in   1859,  again  in  1865,  and  again,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
in  1871.     As  a  Senator  he  was  uniformly  active,  earnest,  faithful,  prominent  and  influential, — invari- 
ably evincing  an   inflexible  and   fearless  opposition  to  slavery  and  the  slave  power.     In  his  first  speech, 
made  a  few  days  after  entering  the  Senate,  he  announced  for  himself  and  his  anti-slavery  friends  their 
uncompromising  position.     "We  mean,  sir,"  said  he,   "to  place  in   the  councils  of  the   Nation   men 
who,  in  the  words  of  Jefferson,  have  sworn  on  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  to  every  kind  of 
oppression  over  the  mind  and  body  of  men."     This  was  the  key-note  of  Mr.  Wilson's  whole  after 
career  in  the   Senate.     In  the  spring  of   1856  occurred  the  assault  upon   Mr.    Sumner  by   Preston 
S.    Brooks    of    South    Carolina.      Mr.    Wilson,    whose    fearlessness     was    equal     to    his    firmness 
and     consistency,      denouced     this     act     as      "brutal,    murderous,    and    cowardly."      These  words, 
uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  provoked  a  challenge   from   Mr.    Brooks,   which  was   declined  by 
Mr.  Wilson  in  terms  so  just,  dignified,  and  manly,  as  to  secure  the  hearty  approval  of  all  good  and 
right-minded  people.     At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Senate  assigned  to  Mr.  Wilson 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Military  Committee.     In   this  Committee  originated  most  of  the  legislation 
for   raising,   organizing,   and   governing   the   armies,   while  thousands  of  nominations  of  officers  of 
all  grades  were  referred  to  it.     Important  legislation  affecting  the  armies,  and  the  thousands  of  nom- 
inations,  could   not   but   excite   the  liveliest  interest   of   officers   and   their    friends;   and   they    freely 
visited  him,  consulted  with,  and  wrote  to  him.     Private  soldiers,  too,  ever  felt  at  liberty  to  visit  him 
and  write  to  him  concerning  their  affairs.     Thousands  did  so,  and  so  promptly  did  he  attend  to  their 
needs  that  they  called  him  the  "Soldier's  Friend."      Mr.  Wilson  discerned  the  reality  and  magnitude 
of  the  impending  conflict  as  clearly  as  any  man  in   the  country.     Hence,  at  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter 
when  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  75,000  men,  the  clear-sighted  Senator  advised  that  the  call 
should  be  for  300,000;  and  immediately  induced  the  Secretary  of  War  to  double  the  number  of  regi- 
ments assigned  to  Massachusetts.     In  the  prompt   forwarding  of  these  troops  Mr.  Wilson  was  spe- 
cially active.     Throughout  that  spring,  and  until  the  meeting  of  Congress,  July  4th,  he  was  constantly 
occupying  himself  at  Washington,  aiding  the  soldiers,   working  in  the  hospitals,  and  preparing  the 
necessary  military  measures  to  be  presented  to  the   National  legislature.     On  the  second  day  of  the 
assembling  of  Congress,  Mr.  Wilson  introduced  several  important  bills  relating  to  the  military  wants 
of  the  country,  one  of  which  was  a  bill  authorizing  the  employment  of  500,000  volunteers  for  three 
years.     Subsequently  he  introduced  another  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  accept  500,000  volunteers 
in  addition  to  those  already  ordered.     Mr.  Wilson's  activity  in  this   session   elicited   from   General 
Scott  the  declaration  that  he  "had  done  more  work  in  that  short  session  than  all  the  chairmen  of 
the  military  committees  had  done  for  the  last  twenty  years."     Following  the  defeat  at   Bull   Run, 
Mr.   Wilson  was  earnestly  urged  by  Mr.   Cameron,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Chase,  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  a  company  of  sharpshooters,  and  a  battery  of  artillery.     In  accordance  therewith  he  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts,  issued  a  stirring  appeal   to  the  young  men  of  the  State,  addressed  several 
public  meetings,  and  in  forty  days  succeeded  in  rallying  2,300  men.    He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of 
the  Twenty-second  Regiment,  and  with  that  regiment,  a  company  of  sharpshooters,  and  the  third  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  he  returned  to  Washington;  and  afterwards,  as  aid  on  the  staff  of  General  McClel- 
lan,  he  served  until  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  pressing  duties  in  Congress  forced 
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him   to   resign   his   miUtary   commission.     Returning  to  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  originated 
and  carried  through  several  measures  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  army  and  ihe  coun- 
try.    Among  these  was   the  passage  of  bills   relating  to  court-martial,   allotment  certificates,   army 
signal  department,  sutlers  and  their  duties,  the  army  medical  department,  encouragement  of  enlist- 
ments, making  free  the  wives  and  children  of  colored  soldiers,   a  uniform  system  of  army  ambu- 
lances, increasing  the  pay  of  soldiers,  establishing  a  national  military  and  naval  asylum  for  totally 
disabled  officers  and  men  of  the  volunteer  forces,  and  many  other  wise  and  judicious  provisions.     In 
his  manifold   labors  Mr.   Wilson  never  once  forgot  the  slave,   for  whose  freedom  and  elevation  he 
had  consecrated  his  time  and  energies  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.     He  actively  participated 
in  the  measures  culminating  in  the  anti-slavery  amendment  to  the  Constitution.     He  introduced  the 
bill   abolishing  slavery   in  the   District  of  Columbia,  and  he  also  introduced  a  provision,  which  be- 
came a  law,  May  21st,  1862,  "providing  that  persons  of  color  in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  to  which  white  persons  were  subject;  that  they  should  be  tried  for  offenses 
against    the    laws     in    the    same    manner    as    white     persons     were     tried;      and,     if     convicted, 
be    liable    to    the    same    penalty,     and     no    other,   as   would   be   inflicted   upon   white  persons   for 
the  same  crime."     He  introduced  the  amendment  to  the  Militia  Bill  of  1795,  which  made  negroes 
a  part  of  the  militia,  and  providing  for  the  freedom   of   all   such   men   of   color  as  should  be  called 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  tlie  freedom  of  their  mothers,   wives  and  children. 
These  with  other  very  radical  measures  of  a  kindred  character,   introduced  by   Mr.   Wilson,   v.ere 
urged  forward  through  much  and  persistent  opposition,  and  resulted  in  the  freedom  of  nearly  100,- 
000  slaves  in  Kentucky  alone.     After  the  close  of   the  war,  Senator  Wilson  was  no  less  active  and 
influential    in    procuring   legislation    for    the    suitable  reduction  of  the  great  army  than  he  had  been 
in  originating  measures   for  its  creation.       Through  his  efforts  the  system  of  servitude  for  debt,  in 
New  Mexico,  was  abolished,  in   1867:  and  the  same  year  he  originated  the  Congressional  Temper- 
ance Society  at  Washington.     He  was  among  the  first  to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  General  Grant 
for  the  Presidency,  and  after  the  nomination,  in  1868,  he  entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  canvass,  and 
made  some  of  the  ablest  speeches  of  the  campaign.      Senator  Wilson  spent  the  summer  of  187 1  abroad 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  most  distinguished    consideration.      Nominated    for    Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  1872,  on  the  ticket  with  General  Grant  as  President,  he  was  elected  by 
a  large  majority,   receiving  286  out  of   354  electoral   votes.     Amid   the   pressure  of   public   duties, 
Mr.  Wilson  found  time  for  literary  pursuits,  and   was  the  author  of  a  "History  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Measures   of   the   Thirty-seventh    and   Thirty-eighth  Congresses,"  and  "History  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Measures  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress."     The  crowning  work  of  his   life  he  intended  to  be 
"The  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power   in    America,"    in   three   volumes.     The   first 
volume,  published  in  1S72,  treats  of  the  growth  and   power  of  Slavery  from  its  introduction  into  Vir- 
ginia in  1620,  to  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a  Slave  State  in  1845.     The  second  vol- 
ume relates   the  ominous   events   and   political    struggles  that  convulsed  the  country  till  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  ;  while  tlie  third  and  concluding  volume  was  to  be  devoted  to  that  series  of 
measures   which   overthrew    Slavery,   destroyed    the  Slave  power,  and  reconstructed  the  Union  on  the 
basis  of  freedom  and  equal   rights  to  all.     Written  through  failing  health,  it  was  near  completion, 
when  a  fatal  illness  overtook  him,  and  he  died  in   the   Vice-President's   room,   at   Washington,   No- 
vember 22nd,  1875.     Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  most  practical  of  statesmen,  and  one  of  the  most  skill- 
ful of  legislative  tacticians.     His  forte  was  hard  work— the  simple  and  efficient  means  by  which 
he  arose   from   humble   origin   to   the   high   position  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
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EZRA    H.    RIPPLE. 

Hon.  Ezra  Hoyt  Ripple,  Postmaster  of  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Assistant  Adjutant-General  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  William  A.  Stone  of  Pennsylvania;  and  formerly  mayor  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  was 
born  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  February  14th,  1842.      His  ancestors  on  the  paternal   side  for  several 
generations  have  been  Pennsylvanians,  but  are  descended  from  that  sturdy  German  immigration  to 
which  the  "Keystone  State"  is  so  greatly  indebted   for  her  early  development  and  prosperity.     His 
father,  Silas  Ripple,  a  shoemaker  and  tanner  in  early  life,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Abraham 
Harris,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  and  through  her  the   subject  of  this  sketch  inherits  the  blood  and  traits 
of  character  of  both  English  and  Irish  ancestors.     When  Ezra  was  four  years  of  age  his  parents  re- 
moved from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Buck  Mountain,  Pa.,  and  at  the  latter  place  the  boy  attended  school  until 
he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.     In  August, 
1857,  Mr.  Silas  Ripple  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  at  Hyde  Park— now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,— and  his  son  Ezra  left  school  in  order  to  help  him.     The  opening  of  the  Civil  War  found 
him  a  fine  specimen  of  young  manhood.     His  whole  heart  and  sympathy  were  with  the  men  who 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  National  Government,  and  he  was  awaiting  with  impatience  an  oppor- 
tunity to  place  himself  among  them,  when  the  illness  and  death  of  his  father  in  December,    1861, 
threw  the  whole  care  of  the  family  and  the  management  of  the  estate  upon  him.     As  soon  as  he  could 
close  up  the  estate  he  left  the  hotel  and  engaged   in  the  drug  business,  but  was  not  successful  in  it, 
as  his  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  stirring  events  of  that  period,  in  which  he  burned  to 
take  a  loyal  citizen's  part.     When  Maryland  was  invaded  by  General  Lee's  army,  in  1862,  young  Rip- 
ple's  opportunity   came.     The   enemy   were   approaching  the  soil  of  his  native  State,   and  no  con- 
siderations of  duty  were  higher  than  those  which  called  him  to  its  defense.     Responding  with  alacrity 
to  Governor  Curtin's  call  for  troops,  he  enlisted  as   a  private  soldier  (under  ex-Mayor  McKune,  who 
then  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant)  in  Company  I,   Thirteenth   Regiment,    Pennsylvania   Militia,   June 
1 6th,  and  marched  for  Antietam.     This  campaign  was  a  brief  one,  and  at  its  close,  being  honorably 
mustered  out  of  service  with  the  regiment,  he  resumed   business   and   the   care  of   the   family.      In 
1863,  during  the  second  invasion  of  the  State  by  the  Confederates,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Com- 
pany H,  Thirtieth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Militia,  commanded  by  Colonel  Monies,  of  Scranton.  His 
service  began  June    i6th  and  terminated  July  26  th,  during  which  period  he  won  the  chevrons  of  a 
sergeant.     Short  as  was  this  term  it  covered  the  chief  operations  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  and 
although  the  regiment  was  not  directly  engaged   in  the  dreadful   carnage  of  those  early  days  in 
July,  it  was  constantly  under  orders  within  sound  of  the  battle,  and  did  all  that  was  required  of  it. 
In  the  spring  of  1864,  having  been  able  to  arrange  his  business  affairs   satisfactorily,   he  immedi- 
ately gave  his  services  to  his  country,  enlisting,  March  24th,  as  a  private  in  the  Fifty-second  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  then  commanded  by  Colonel  H.  M.  Hoyt,  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Ripple  very  early  in  life  developed  a  taste  and  talent  for  music,  and  acquired  remarkable  pro- 
ficiency on  a  great  variety  of  musical  instruments.     This  being  well  known  to  his  comrades  led  to 
his  being  chosen  leader  of  the  band  of  the  brigade  to  which  the  regiment  was  attached.     He  held  this 
position  but  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  general  order  abolishing  military  bands,  and  thereafter  did 
no  musical  service  except  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  he  went  with  his  regiment  as  bugler  on 
venturesome  excursions  up  the  Ashepoo  and  Combahee  rivers  in  South  Carolina.     In  the  night  as- 
sault on  Fort  Johnson,  Charleston  harbor,  July  3rd,  1864,  he  was  captured,  together  with  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  members  of  his  regiment,  including  Colonel  Hoyt  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Con- 
yngham,  and  on  the  same  morning  was  incarcerated  with  his  comrades  in  the  Charleston  jail.     From 
this  place  he  was  speedily  removed  to  the  stockade  at  Andersonville,  where  for  three  months,  in  ter- 
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rible  exposure  and  utter  destitution  and  nakedness,  he  suffered  such  tortures  as  only  the  bravest  and 
the  strongest  could  endure.     With  three  comrades  as  destitute  as  himself  he  burrowed  in  the  sand, 
subsisting  on  the  putrid  food  furnished  by  his  captors,  watching  his  chances  to  carry  out  dead  men 
in  order  to  be  allowed  to  get  wood  to  cook  the  daily  mush.     At  the  end  of  three  months  he  was  taken 
back  to  Charleston,  but  only  to  be  transferred  to  the  stockade  at  Florence,  South  Carolina,  where  he 
spent  the  ensuing  five  months,  subsisting  on  no  better  fare  than  was  allowed  at  Andersonville.    From 
Florence  with  eighteen  other  brave  and  desperate  men,  prisoners  of  war  like  himself,  he  escaped  and 
attempted  to  reach  the  Union  lines.     Tracked  by  bloodhounds,  he  was  overtaken  in  swamps  within 
ten  miles  of  the  stockade.     With  his  back  to  a  tree  and  with  no  means  of  defense  except  his  poorly 
shod  feet,  he  fought  for  his  life  with  those  savage  beasts.     The  terribly  uneven  struggle  was  ter- 
minated by  the  arrival  of  the  pursuers,  who  called  off  the  dogs,  but  not  until  the  poor  prisoner's  limbs 
were  gashed  to  the  bone.     In  this  horribly  lacerated  condition  he  was  made  to  trot  back  before  a 
leveled  musket  to  the  burrow  in  the  stockade  from   which  he  had  escaped,  where  under  guard  he  was 
left  without  food  or  relief.     The  sufferings  he  endured  in  that  place  during  his  slow  and  painful  re- 
covery are  beyond  description,  and  made  a  permanent  and  horrible  impression  upon  him.     Even  in 
recent  years,  and  in  the  midst  of  peace,  comfort  and   plenty,   the  memories  of  those  awful   days  of 
misery  and  suffering  suffice  to  both  sicken  and  sadden  the  gallant  soldier.     In  dreams,  as  he  has  con- 
fided to  some  of  his  old  comrades,  he  lives  over  again  the  dreadful  hours  when,  alone  in  the  swamp, 
he  contended  with  those  fearful  dogs  and  scarcely  less  savage  men.     The  scars  of  this  bloody  con- 
flict are  permanent  and  enormous,  although,  fortunately,  the  injuries  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to 
interfere  with  locomotion.     During  the  remainder  of  his  imprisonment  and  in  the  delirium  of  his 
fever  he  nightly  fought  imaginary  bloodhounds.      A  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self,  he  was  exchanged 
about  a  month  after  his  recapture.     Upon  his  arrival  in  the  North  he  was  prostrated  with  camp  fever, 
which  both  tested  and  demonstrated  his  magnificent  vitality.     After  the  surrender  of  Lee  (June  30th, 
1865),  he  was  regularly  discharged  at  Camp  Parole,  Annapolis,  Md.     Upon  recovering  his  health  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  of  study,  he  entered  the  Poughkeepsie  Institute,  New  York,  where  he  took  a  course 
of  study  to  fit  himself  thoroughly  for  a  business  career.     In  February,  1866,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad  and  Coal  Company,  as  bookkeeper,  under  Super- 
intendent William  Connell,  and  continued  with  the  company  until  1869,  when  he  became  associated  with 
the  firm  of  F.  L.  Hitchcock  &  Co.,  of  Scranton,  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  crockery  and  china  business. 
In  1872  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  this  firm  and  engaged  with  William  Connell  &  Co.,  of  the  Meadow 
Brook  and  National  Mines,  in  the  business  of  mining  coal,  in  which  he  still  remains.   Colonel  Ripple  has 
always  been  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  on  several  occasions  has  been  the  successful  nominee  of  that 
party  for  important  local  offices.     He  was  the  Republican  Presidential  Elector  in  1888  for  the  Eleventh 
District,  Pennsylvania.     Widely  known  as  a  capable  and  energetic  business  man,  of  strict  probity  and 
enlightened  views,  his  candidacy,  in  1879,  for  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  Lackawanna  County,  was 
warmly  supported  by  his  fellow-citizens,  irrespective  of  party,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  striking  ma- 
jority.    The  duties  of  this  important  trust  were  discharged  by  him  with  signal  ability  and  success,  and 
he  retired  from  office  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  three  years  with  the  respect  of  the  entire  people. 
Having  proved  himself  such  an  efficient  public  servant  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  out  of  service  very 
long.     The  Republicans  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  which,  with  a  population  of  eighty  thousand,  ranked 
third  in  point  of  wealth  and  importance  in  the  Commonwealth,  nominated  him  for  Mayor  in  1886,  and 
he  was  elected  by  a  most  flattering  majority.     He  entered  upon  his  four  years'  term  of  office  April  5th, 
1886.     In   the  discharge   of  the   duties   appertaining  to  the  Mayoralty  he  showed  a  leaning  towards 
business  methods  and  a  keen  vigilance  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.     Quick  to 
comprehend  and  alert  to  take  advantage  of  the  improvements  which  crowd  upon  one  another  m  rapid 
succession  in  this  remarkable  epoch,  his  official  acts  were  marked  by  great  benefit  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
They  were  likewise  distinguished  as  free  from  any  narrowness  or  bias.     Where  approval  was  given 
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it  was  awarded  to  merit,  and  where  it  was  withheld  reasons  which  would  strike  the  majority  of  hon- 
orable men  as  valid  were  frankly  stated.  No  call  of  duty  was  ever  neglected,  for  although  he  may 
excuse  in  subordinates  a  slight  dereliction  in  duty,  he  was  unsparing  in  his  demands  upon  himself  in 
the  city's  interests.  He  is  an  honest  supporter  of  the  peoples'  rights,  a  fearless  defender  of  law  and 
order,  and  an  unqualified  foe  of  mob  rule  or  dictation.  During  the  labor  troubles  of  1877  he  was 
made  Captain  of  the  Posse  Comitatus,  organized  and  sworn  in  by  his  old  comrade-in-arms,  Mayor  R. 
H.  McKune.  for  the  protection  of  the  city.  On  the  formation  of  the  Scranton  City  Guard  he  was 
elected  Captain  of  Company  D,  August  14th,  1877.  When  this  command  was  recruited  to  a  full  regi- 
ment and  placed  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  as  the  Thirteenth,  he  was  elected  Major,  with 
rank  from  October  loth,  1878.  Five  years  later  to  a  day,  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  regiment,  and  on  October  loth,  1888,  was  commissioned  its  Colonel.  In  the  year  1895  he  re- 
signed this  position  to  accept  that  of  Commissary- General  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Daniel  H.  Hast- 
ings of  Pennsylvania.  When  war  was  declared  against  Spain  in  1898,  the  National  Guard  of  the 
State  was  ordered  into  camp  at  Mt.  Gretna,  and  on  Colonel  Ripple  devolved  the  task  of  feeding  the 
troops  until  they  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  From  this  time  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  by  his  chief  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  sick  soldiers  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  get  them  to  their  homes,  going  to  points  in  the  South,  such  as  Chickamauga  and 
other  places  v.'here  troops  were  located.  At  the  solicitation  of  General  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant  Adjutant-General  on  the 
staff  of  Governor  William  A.  Stone,  on  his  accession  to  office  in  1899.  In  1896  Colonel  Ripple 
sought  and  obtained  the  nomination  for  Mayor  of  Scranton  on  the  Republican  ticket,  but  owing  to  a 
division  in  the  party  he  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  This,  however,  did  not  in  any  way  affect 
his  devotion  to  the  party,  which  he  continued  to  serve  with  all  his  power.  On  July  ist,  1897,  he  was 
commissioned  Postmaster  of  Scranton.  by  President  McKinley,  and  on  January  13th,  1902,  he  was 
recommissioned  by  President  Roosevelt.  Colonel  Ripple  was  appointed,  on  September  5th,  1901,  by 
Governor  Stone,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Hospital  Northern  Anthracite  Coal  Region  at  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  of  the  Commission  for  erecting  a 
monument  at  Andersonville,  Georgia,  to  the  memory  of  the  1849  Pennsylvania  soldiers  who  died  in 
that  prison.  There  are  few  if  any  men  in  the  city  of  Scranton  who  stand  higher  in  the  popular  esteem 
than  Colonel  Ripple.  In  the  business  community  he  has  been  known  as  an  honorable  and  earnest  worker 
for  more  than  forty  years.  Throughout  the  State  as  well,  he  is  honored  and  esteemed  wherever 
known,  and  he  is  widely  known.  No  citizen  of  Scranton  has  labored  more  assiduously,  earnestly,  and 
unselfishly  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  city  or  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  large  industrial 
population  which  constitutes  so  extensive  and  important  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  affairs  of 
his  State  he  has  long  taken  an  intelligent  and  conspicuous  part,  not  as  an  office-holder,  but  as  one  of  its 
sons  whose  zeal  in  its  behalf  began  early  and  has  since  been  attested  in  every  period  of  danger.  His 
devotion  to  his  country  has  been  sealed  by  his  blood,  and  by  days  and  nights  of  agony  and  suffering 
too  horrible  to  be  described.  This  honorable  man,  brave  soldier  and  incorruptible  public  officer  de- 
servedly enjoys  wide  respect  and  esteem.  He  is  a  man  with  a  large  frame  and  a  courage  and  will 
power  to  correspond.  He  is  tireless  in  his  activity,  a  born  worker  and  leader,  and  withal  gentle  and 
considerate  in  every  relation  of  life.  Straightforward  in  all  his  transactions,  private,  business  and 
official,  he  seems  to  care  only  to  do  his  whole  duty  at  all  times,  entirely  regardless  of  obstacles  or  dan- 
gers. Colonel  Ripple  is  a  diligent  reader,  and  his  library  is  well  stocked,  and  without  doubt  one  of  the 
finest  if  not  one  of  the  largest  private  libraries  in  the  State.  His  purpose  is  always  to  select  the  best, 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  is  apparent  to  all  who  have  examined  his  splendid  collection.  In  relics 
and  curios  of  the  Civil  War  he  has  also  made  a  large  and  choice  collection,  conceded  by  military  men 
to  be  probably  the  best  in  the  State.  Colonel  Ripple  married,  April  22nd,  1874,  Miss  Sallie  H.,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  M.  and  Susan  Hackett,  of  Scranton.     Five  children  have  been  born  to  this  marriage, 
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three  of  whom  are  now  Hving.  Mrs.  Ripple,  Hke  her  worthy  husband,  is  active  in  many  charitable  and 
benevolent  enterprises.  In  the  work  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  and  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  she  is  particularly  prominent,  sparing  neither  time,  effort  nor  personal  convenience  in 
iielping  to  work  out  the  beneficent  objects  of  these  associations. 


A.    SWAN    BROWN. 

Abel  Swan  Brown,  a  prominent  and  successful  American  merchant,  founder  and  from  its  or- 
ganization President  of  the  Syndicate  Trading  Company  of  New  York — a  corporation  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  of  international  activities  and  reputation, — President  also  of  the  Denholm  &  McKay  Co., 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  of  the  Pettis  Dry  Goods  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  a  leading  citizen  of 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  where  he  became  a  resident  in   1880,  was  born  in  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  July  3rd,  1845, 
and  died  at  his  summer  home  "The  Hermitage,"  Worcester,  Mass.,  September  6th,  1899.     During  his 
earlier  manhood   Mr.   Brown's  training,   associations,  and  responsibilities  were  unusually  broad,  and 
ripened  native  talents  of  a  high  order;  but  his  aptitude  for  and  grasp  of  commercial  pursuits  went  far 
beyond  talent  and  rose  to  the  height  of  genius ;  and  in  his  later  career  he  represented  more  fully  than 
almost  any  of  his  compeers  in  mercantile  circles  the  restless,  pushing  and  intelligent  energy  which  char- 
acterizes great  leaders  and  organizers  in  every  field  of  effort  and  which,  in  recent  times,  has  made 
the  American  business  man  a  dominating  factor  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  world.     The  story  of 
the  career  of  such  a  man,  however  imperfectly  sketclied.  cannot  fail  to  be  of  general  interest  and  is 
eminently  worthy  of  record  for  the  inspiration  it  contains.     Mr.  Brown's  ancestry  came  down  in  sev- 
eral lines  from  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England  and  embraced  patriots  who  fought  in  the  Revolu- 
tion to  establish  the  independence  of  the  country.      His  father,  Abel  Brown,  Jr.,  son  of  Abel  Brown  and 
Joanna  Lyman,  his  wife,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  born  in  that  town  in  1810.     Educated  at  the  Ham- 
ilton Theological  Seminary,  he  became  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  for  a  period  filled  charges  at  West- 
field,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Beaver,  Pa.     A  man  of  deep  feeling  upon  the  questions  of  slavery  and  temperance 
—the  burning  public  issues  of  his  day— he  gave  up  active  ministerial  work  to  espouse  the  anti-slavery 
and  temperance  movements;  and  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  these  arduous,  hazardous,  and  wholly  un- 
remunerative  fields  of  leadership,  did  heroic  work  in  paving  the  way  for  the  successes  of  those  who  en- 
tered them  in  later  years.     There  was  peril  in  those  days  in  attacking  vested  rights,  particularly  m 
assailing  the  institution  of  slavery ;  and  on  several  occasions  his  life  was  in  danger.     In  fact  his  death 
from  brain  fever,  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1S45,  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  injuries  received  at  the 
breaking  up  of  a  meeting  in  the  Southwest  by  an  infuriated  mob  opposed  to  his  teachings.     Mr.  Brown  s 
mother  (who  was  his  father's  second  wife)  was  loyally  devoted  to  her  husband  and  his  advanced  the- 
ories.    She  was  Catherine  Swan,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Clara  Swan.     Her  father  was  the  County 
squire  and  the  most  important  man  in  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  and  vicinity  for  upwards  of  a  generation. 
Born  two  months  after  his  father's  death,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  his  widowed  mother  found  a 
home  ^vith  the  latter's  parents  in  Hubbardston.     When  her  son  was  about  ten  years  old  Mrs.  Brown 
married  the  Rev.  Charles  Spear,  of  Boston ;  and  on  going  to  reside  in  that  city  she  reluctantly  left  Abel 
to  the  care  of  his  grandparents,  who  would  not  hear  of  iiis  being  taken  from  them.     Abel  attended  the 
laiblic  schools  in  Hubbardston  and  made  much  of  their  somewhat  restricted  advantages.     He  was  but 
thirteen  vears  of  age  when  his  beloved  grandmother  died,  and  during  the  ensuing  two  years  he  took 
her  place  in  ministering  with  deep  affection  to  his  infirm  grandfather.     In  i860  he  and  his  grandfather 
went  to  W^orcester,  Mass.,  making  their  home  with  the  latter's  son,  Mr.  George  Swan,  a  leading  law- 
yer- where    relieved  from  his  filial  burden,  the  boy  found  suitable  employment  m  the  dry  goods  store 
of  Mr   J    H    Clark.     In  1865,  he  came  to  New  York,  and  through  his  uncle,  Reuben  Swan,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  firm  of  Lathrop  &  Ludington.     About  three  years  later,  when  that  firm  failed,  he  passed 
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into  the  employ  of  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  already  one  of  the  largest  dry  goods  houses  of  America.  With 
this  great  and  worthy  firm  Mr.  Brown  spent  eleven  years,  acquiring  that  marvelous  knowledge  of 
mercantile  aiYairs  which  proved  the  basis  of  his  subsequent  success  and  fortune.  About  1880  Mr. 
Brown  had  perfected  his  plans  for  independent  effort,  and,  laying  them  before  men  of  large  experience 
who  were  competent  to  understand  their  practicability  and  value,  they  were  at  once  entertained;  and 
thus  was  born  the  Syndicate  Trading  Company,  comprising  at  first  six  leading  firms,  viz. :  Adam,  Mel- 
drum  &  Anderson,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Callender,  McAuslan  &  Troup,  of  Providence,  R.  I.;  Brown  & 
Thompson,  of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Forbes  &  Wallace,  of  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Taylor  &  Kilpatrick,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  organization  of  this  company 
has  been  pronounced  the  crowning  achievement  of  Mr.  Brown's  business  career.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Company  were  established  in  New  York  City,  where  Mr.  Brown,  as  President,  entered  upon  his  exec- 
utive duties ;  and  branch  offices  were  founded  in  Manchester,  England ;  Paris,  France ;  Chemnitz,  Ger- 
many, and  St.  Gall,  Switzerland.  Subsequently  other  firms  than  those  named  above  entered  the  Sjaidi- 
cate  and  eventually  it  numbered  about  a  dozen  of  the  most  progressive  in  the  country.  Mr.  Brown,  as 
the  head  of  this  large  aggregation  of  mercantile  interests,  came  to  be  probably  the  largest  buyer  in 
America,  his  purchases  amounting  frequently  to  twenty  or  more  millions  per  annum.  One  of  the  firms 
tliat  early  joined  the  Syndicate  was  that  of  Denholni  &  McKay,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  which  had  been 
in  successful  operation  since  1870.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Denholm,  in  1890,  Mr.  Brown  acquired  a 
controlling  interest  in  this  house,  then  incorporated  as  the  Denholm  &  McKay  Company;  and,  becoming 
its  President,  formed  the  habit  of  spending  a  portion  of  each  week  in  Worcester,  although  still  retain- 
ing the  Syndicate  presidency  and  his  office  in  New  York  City.  Subsequently,  he  became  President  of  the 
Pettis  Dry  Goods  Company  of  Indianapolis,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Callender,  McAuslan  &  Troup 
Co.,  of  Providence,  and  of  the  Doggett  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  These  corporations  run 
from  thirty  to  fifty  different  departments  each,  and  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  employes.  Mr. 
Brown  was  also  interested  in  other  corporations  connected  with  the  Syndicate.  In  June,  1869,  Mr. 
Brown,  then  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  married  Miss  Charlotte  Connah  (daughter  of  John  Con- 
nah,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  Keturah,  of  New  York  City) — a  young  lady,  who  like  himself  was  active  in  Chris- 
tian and  philanthropic  work,  and  who,  since  her  marriage,  has  been  her  luisband's  faithful  ally  in  simi- 
lar labors.  He  continued  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  until  1880,  when  he  established  his  permanent  home 
at  the  junction  of  Paulison  and  Pennington  avenues,  Passaic,  N.  J.  This  residence  and  grounds  he 
later  improved  and  enlarged,  making  his  home  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city.  Becoming  attached  to 
Worcester  through  his  large  interests  and  frequent  sojourns  in  that  city,  he  adopted  it  as  his  summer 
residence;  and,  purchasing  a  large  tract  of  mountain  land,  distant  about  three  miles  from  the  business 
center,  he  erected  thereon  a  unique  and  delightful  summer  home,  which  he  named  "The  Hemiitage." 
While  as  a  business  man,  Mr.  Brown,  operating  with  unwearied  activity,  was  making  a  name  and  place 
for  himself  among  the  foremost  merchants  in  the  country,  he  was  never  for  a  moment  insensible  of  or 
recreant  to  his  duties  as  a  Christian  and  a  citizen.  On  the  contrary  few  men  have  surpassed  him  in  their 
conscientious  devotion  in  both  fields.  In  Brooklyn,  as  a  young  man,  he  was  received  into  member- 
ship in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  in  1867  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Young  People's  Asso- 
ciation of  this  church,  the  first  of  its  kind  organized  in  the  Baptist  denomination  in  that  city,  and  still  in 
existence.  Mr.  Brown  served  several  years  as  trustee  and  superintendent  of  the  financial  department 
of  his  church;  and  in  1877  organized  and  was  first  President  of  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union,  which 
has  since  become  a  National  body.  His  two  children,  sons,  Irving  Swan  and  Luther  Connah,  were 
both  born  in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  being  musical  in  their  tastes  and  skillful  performers  as 
well,  organized  the  Amateur  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn;  and  this  body,  which  had  Mr. 
Dudley  Buck  as  its  leader,  became  the  parent  of  several  others  of  similar  character  which  have  exer- 
cised an  important  influence.  After  becoming  residents  of  Passaic,  Mr.  Brown  and  his  wife  joined 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  that  city;  and  they  continued  there  the  active  interest  in  every  good  work 
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for  which  they  had  already  become  noted  in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Brown  occupied  at  different  times  the 
offices  of  Trustee  and  Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee.  When  Mr.  Brown  took  up  his  residence 
in  Passaic  its  population  was  about  six  thousand.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  had  grown  to  thirty 
thousand.  In  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  Mr.  Brown  was  warmly  interested;  and  his 
active  initiative  and  co-operation  in  public  improvements,  although  exerted  wholly  in  his  capacity  of 
private  citizen,  were  instrumental  in  securing  a  number  of  important  advantages.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  City  Hall,  the  finest  in  New  Jersey;  others  are  the  Public  Library  and  the  Passaic  Club 
House.  Mr.  Brown  organized  the  Citizens'  Improvement  Association,  which  has  since  grown  into 
tlie  Passaic  Board  of  Trade,  and  has  become  a  powerful  factor  in  local  affairs.  He  took  a  leading  part 
also  in  organizing  the  Young  Men's  Christian  A.ssociation  of  Passaic,  served  from  its  origin  until  his 
death,  upon  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  rendered  valuable  service  in  connection  v;ith  the  building  of  its 
new  headquarters.  To  this  Association  as  well  as  to  the  General  Hospital  and  other  benevolent  insti- 
tutions in  Passaic  he  was  a  generous  and  judicious  contributor.  A  Republican  in  politics  he  watched 
public  affairs  with  keen  interest,  and  locally  did  good  work  for  pure  government  through  influence  and 
example.  His  business  duties,  however,  were  too  exten.sive  and  absorbing  to  leave  him  any  time  for 
office  holding  had  he  cared  for  such  honors.  His  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  business  was  found  in  the 
culti\'ation  of  the  social  side  of  life.  Among  the  social  bodies  with  which  he  was  connected  were  the 
Passaic  Club;  the  Worcester  Club,  and  Country  Club  of  Worcester;  the  Union  League.  Merchants', 
Lawyers',  and  Wool  Club  of  New  York  City;  the  New  England  Society  and  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
ih'e  Revolution,  New  York  City,  the  Kenilwortl;  Literary  Society  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation of  Passaic.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  and  was  one  of 
the  Committee  from  that  organization  sent  to  the  Monetary  Conference  in  Indianapolis.  His  business  in- 
terests were  scattered  over  so  large  an  area  that  his  circle  of  acquaintances  was  almost  unlimited,  and  he 
h.ad  a  peculiar  faculty  of  making  personal  friends  of  his  business  associates.  His  home  life  had  in  it  the 
sweetness  and  purity  which  arise  under  sincere  religious  convictions,  and  one  of  its  great  charms  was 
the  passionate  fondness  of  every  member  of  the  family  for  music.  Mr.  Brown  himself  was  no  mean 
performer  on  the  violin.  He  loved  to  gather  about  him  musical  people  and  was  ever  ready  to  foster 
musical  talents  or  aspirations  in  the  young.  It  was  a  keen  pleasure  to  him  that  his  sons  inherited  the 
marked  musical  tastes  of  their  parents.  There  was  a  warmth  and  depth  to  the  friendship  he  extended 
which  v/as  always  appreciated,  and  attached  friends  in  indissoluble  bonds.  After  establishing  his  sum- 
mer house  at  Worcester  he  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  looking  up  the  friends  of  his  younger  days  in 
that  city  and  vicinity,  and  in  bringing  together  at  the  "Hermitage"  those  who  would  be  congenial.  His 
hospitality  was  unbounded.  Upon  one  occasion  he  invited  to  his  home  all  residents  of  Worcester  who 
themselves  or  their  parents  had  originally  lived  in  Hubbardston,  and  brought  together  about  three  hun- 
dred with  happy  effect.  His  bearing  towards  those  in  his  employ  was  brotherly  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  widely  beloved  in  consequence.  It  was  his  custom 
every  summ.er  to  entertain  the  employes  of  the  "Boston  Store" — ^his  Worcester  establishment— at  "The 
Hermitage."  As  a  leading  business  man,  a  large  property  owner  and  a  public-spirited  resident,  Mr. 
Brown  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  Worcester,  and  he  reciprocated  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
by  making  substantial  gifts  to  the  municipality  as  a  means  of  facilitating  needed  public  improvements. 
He  was  delighted  with  "The  Hermitage"  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  devoted  a  great  share  of  his 
leisure  time  to  developing  and  beautifying  this  splendid  estate,  comprising  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  acres.  Up  to  the  very  last  his  mind  was  full  of  plans  for  future  activity ;  and  although  kindly 
admonished  by  his  friends  that  he  was  wearing  out  his  vitality  and  ought  to  stop,  he  could  not  find  it 
in  his  nature  to  rest  upon  his  laurels.  At  last  the  strain  proved  too  great,  and  failing  to  rally  from  an 
internal  inflammation  his  life  terminated  on  the  day  previously  mentioned.  The  end  came  to  him  at 
his  beloved  "Hermitage,"  and  beside  him  in  his  last  moments  were  his  devoted  wife  and^sons  and  also 
his  venerable  mother,  Mrs.  Catherine  Spear,  whose  home  has  long  been  under  her  son's  roof.     Mr. 
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Brown's  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  mercantile  world  and  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  personal  be- 
reavement by  his  many  business  friends  and  employes  as  well  as  by  those  attached  to  him  by  the  ties 
of  blood.  It  was  an  early  age  for  one  of  his  large  usefulness  to  die,  but  the  length  of  such  a  man's 
life  is  to  be  measured  by  its  achievements  rather  than  by  its  years,  and  so  measured  Mr.  Brown's  had 
reached  a  patriarchal  fullness.  Consulted  as  he  frequently  was  confidentially  upon  great  mercantile 
problems  by  some  of  the  leading  merchants  in  the  United  States,  who  recognized  in  him  a  mentor  and 
adviser  of  almost  unsurpassed  ability,  his  influence  is  still  felt  in  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce 
and  is  likely  to  be  so  felt  for  many  a  day.  In  tiie  many  organizations  of  which  he  was  a  member 
and  an  active  power  for  good,  resolutions  were  passed  expressing  a  deep  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  man 
and  the  profound  grief  occasioned  by  his  loss,  and  not  the  least  touching  of  these  emanated  from  the  sev- 
eral bodies  of  his  employes  who,  as  has  been  said,  held  him  in  most  affectionate  regard.  Space  does  not 
permit  of  quotations  from  these,  but  their  burden  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  City  Council  of  Passaic,  entered  after  the  formal  record  of  his  death  in  the  municipal 
archives : 

"In  his  private  life,  in  his  business  career,  and  in  the  active  interest  taken  by  him  in  public  affairs, 
he  has  left  a  noteworthy  example,  and  one  that  reflects  credit  upon  himself  and  lustre  upon  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  took  such  pride.  He  was  exemplary  in  his  private  life  and  character,  a  man  of 
liberal  disposition,  abundant  in  his  benevolences,  which  were  always  bestowed  with  judgment  and  with- 
out ostentation.  We  record  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that  his  name  had  become  widely  known  and 
highly  esteemed,  far  beyond  the  city  in  which  he  li\-ed,  as  a  business  man  of  sterling  character  and 
unusual  ability  and  capacity.  On  the  foundation  of  strict  integrity  and  sound  business  principles  he 
built  up  a  large  commercial  structure,  the  uprearing  and  conduct  of  which  called  for  the  shrewdest 
business  instinct  and  sagacity,  the  most  practical  common  sense,  and  unwearying  personal  energy  and 
mdustry." 

Mr.  Brown  left  a  great  monument  in  the  colossal  business  enterprises  he  founded  and  adminis- 
tered; but  a  greater  one  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  lives  were  made  happy  by  his  love  and  friendship 
or  whose  labors  were  lightened  by  his  kindly  interest  and  helpfulness.  His  sons,  now  grown  to  man- 
hood and  married,  are  following  his  footsteps  as  successful  merchants,  the  elder,  Mr.  Irving  Swan 
Brown,  having  charge  of  the  Denholm  &.  McKay  Co.,  in  Worcester,  and  the  younger,  Mr.  Luther  C. 
Brown, — holding  until  recently  a  responsible  position  in  the  main  office  of  the  Syndicate  Trading 
Co.,  in  New  York  City, — is  now  also  connected  with  the  Denholm  &  McKay  Co..  in  Worcester,  as 
assistant  manager  and  buyer. 

CALEB    F.    COPE. 

Caleb  Frederick  Cope,  merchant,  financier  and  philanthropist,  was  born  in  Greensburg,  West- 
moreland County,  Pennsylvania,  July  i8th,  1797.  His  father,  William  Cope,  died  when  Caleb  was  very 
young,  so  that  his  training  was  cared  for  by  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Rohrer  by  birth,  and  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Frederick  Rohrer,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  a  most  remarkable 
man  in  his  time.  Caleb  Cope's  paternal  grandfather  was  Caleb  Cope  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  a  Burgess 
of  that  place  at  the  time  Major  Andre  and  other  British  officers  were  confined  there  as  prisoners  of 
war.  His  father  was  John  Cope,  son  of  Oliver  Cope,  colonist,  who,  with  his  wife  Rebecca,  had  come 
to  America  in  1682,  in  the  same  ship  with  William  Penn.  He  had  previously  been  granted,  September 
8th,  1681,  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  called  "Backington,"  situate  on  Naaman's  Creek,  in 
New  Castle  County,  Pa.,  and  here  he  settled.  They  came  from  Auburn,  Wiltshire,  England,  in  which 
country  the  family  had  been  prominent  for  many  centuries,  being  originally  of  Norman-Saxon,  and  in 
part  of  Spanish  and  German  stock.  The  European  line  is  still  far  from  extinct.  Caleb  Cope,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  received  a  rudimentary  education,  suited  to  the  times  and  locality,  in  a  low,  one- 
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story,  shingle  roofed  log-  cabin  of  rude  construction,  not  larger  than  1 8  by  24  feet,  presided  over  by 
a  pedagogue  whose  name  was  either  Roseberry,  O'liarra  or  Williams.  Among  the  books  used  were 
ancient  readers,  the  Bible,  "Aesop's  Fables,"  and  "Plutarch's  Lives;"  and  whenever  pens  were  wanted  a 
goose  chase  was  necessary.  Whipping  and  "riding  a  broomstick"  were  the  modes  of  punishment  re- 
sorted to  when  it  was  necessary  to  enforce  obedience.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  young 
Caleb  was  bound  by  his  mother  to  John  Wells,  storekeeper,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  this  apprenticeship  he  returned  to  his  mother,  who  had  re-married,  being  united  to  John  Flee- 
ger,  a  most  worthy  man,  who  became  a  second  fatlicr  to  Caleb.  About  this  time  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  uncle,  Jasper  Cope,  in  Philadelphia,  offering  for  himself  and  on  behalf  of  his  brother  Israel, 
a  home  with  them,  which  he  accepted.  Accordingly  he  left  Greensburg  on  June  nth,  1815,  travel- 
ling by  a  stage-coach,  a  primitive  vehicle,  little  better  than  a  huge  covered  box  mounted  on  springs. 
The  journey  was  rough  and  tiresome  and  occupied  six  days.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1815,  Philadelphia 
was  reached — then  the  leading  industrial,  commercial  and  financial  centre  in  the  country.  The  city 
proper  contained  at  that  time  55,000  souls,  and  including  Northern  Liberties,  Penn  Township,  Ken- 
sington, Southwark,  Moyamensing  and  Passyunk,  the  population  was  about  100,000,  and  the  number 
of  dwellings  16,000.  This  was,  of  course,  many  years  before  the  consolidation.  The  northern  bound- 
ary was  Vine  street,  the  southern.  Cedar,  or  as  it  is  now  known.  South  street.  There  were  fourteen 
wards  as  follows :  East  of  Fourteenth  street,  now  Broad,  the  "middle  boundary"  of  those  days,  there 
were  Upper  and  Lower  Delaware,  High  street.  Chestnut,  Walnut.  Dock  and  New  Market,  and  west 
of  it  there  were  North  and  South  Mulberry,  North,  Middle,  South,  Locust  and  Cedar  wards,  all  these 
containing  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  city  squares.  Market  street  was  then  known  as  High  street. 
Arch  as  Mulberry  and  Race  as  Sassafras.  Mr.  Cope  has  made  this  note  of  his  first  meeting  with  his 
uncles,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  one  of  the  largest  mercantile  concerns  in  the  country: 

"I  only  knew  one  person  in  the  city,  who  had  been  a  merchant  in  Greensburgh  for  a  short  time.  On 
the  morning  after  my  arrival  I  sought  this  gentleman  diligently,  and  he  kindly  escorted  me  to  the 
store  of  Israel  and  Jasper  Cope,  165  Market  street.  I  was  kindly  received  by  my  uncles  and  the 
former  said:  'Thee  is  to  live  with  me  at  present,  it  having  been  agreed  upon  by  Jasper  and  myself 
that  half  the  period  of  thy  minority  is  to  be  with  our  respective  families.'  I  was  then  within  a  few 
weeks  of  being  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  these  families  I  was  as  kindly  cared  for  as  if  I  had  been  a 
son." 

To  the  training  which  he  received  under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Cope  has  since  declared  he 
owed  much  of  his  success  in  after  years.  The  "Cope  Brothers"  all  achieved  eminence.  The  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  Thomas  Pine  Cope,  established  the  famous  line  of  packet-ships  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Liverpool  in  1821,  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  and  the  State  Legislature,  and  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Mercantile  Library  and  in  furthering  the  first  efforts 
in  behalf  of  creating  Fairmount  Park.  He  was  the  business  rival  of  Stephen  Girard,  but  was  chosen 
by  that  philanthropist  to  be  the  principal  executor  of  his  estate.  When  he  retired  fron:  active  mer- 
cantile life,  he  had  amassed  what  was  at  that  time  considered  an  immense  fortune.  In  these  days  Caleb 
Cope  became  active  in  the  volunteer  fire  department,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fire  Company  as  early  as  February  11,1817,  and  of  the  more  than  two  hundred  persons  who  were 
members  in  1820,  he  was  the  last  survivor.  He  became  President  of  the  company  ultimately,  and  upon 
resigning  was  presented  by  them  with  a  handsome  silver  memorial  vase.  In  1835  Mr.  Cope  visited 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  was  married  to  Miss  Abby  Ann  Cope,  his  cousin,  with  whom  he  kept  house 
for  some  years  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Quince  streets.  Her  health  was  delicate,  however,  and 
in  1845  she  died,  as  had  also  a  daughter,  born  in  1839,  and  her  only  offspring.  In  1836  Mr.  Cope  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all  those  who  served  with  him  m  this  capacity, 
until  1842,  he  was  the  last  survivor.  He  has  written,  but  not  for  publication,  a  history  of  the  inner 
financial  operations  of  the  bank.     For  a  time.  <hiring  Mr.  Biddle's  absence  in  Washington,  Mr.  Cope 
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acted  as  the  President  of  the  bank.  Upon  one  occasion  he  was  sent  with  Elihu  Chauncey  and  others, 
to  present  a  petition  to  President  Jackson  praying  for  the  re-chartering  of  the  bank,  and  signed  by  over 
ten  thousand  leading  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  After  the  reading  of  the  petition  the  President  an- 
swered : 

"I  have  as  President  no  power  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  community.  But  the  stockholders 
of  the  bank  might  effect  the  object  by  electing  directors  who  would  conduct  its  affairs  honestly  and  on 
principles  of  Christian  benevolence.  The  present  directors  of  the  bank  have  violated  its  charter  by 
giving  the  President  the  v.hole  power;  a  power  to  use  its  funds  without  voucher  or  receipt.  I  regard 
the  bank  as  a  monster  of  corruption,  which  I  am  determined  to  put  down.  It  ought  to  be  robbed  of  its 
powers.  The  very  law  creating  it,  in  my  opinion,  is  unconstitutional.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
irrevocably  on  these  points, — Andrew  Jackson  never  will  restore  the  deposits, — Andrew  Jackson  never 
will  recharter  that  monster  of  corruption,  and  neither  persuasion  nor  coercion,  not  the  opinions  of  the 
people,  nor  the  voice  of  the  Legislature,  can  shake  my  fixed  determination." 

At  this  point  one  of  the  delegates,  who  had  a  broad  Irish  brogue,  lost  all  patience  and  cried  out : 
"Mr.  Chauncey  has  spoken  candidly,  but  not  half  as  candidly  as  he  should,  sor !  I  tell  ye,  Mr.  Prisi- 
dint,  that  we're  in  a  terrible  way  in  Philadelphia,  and  vve  blame  Andrev/  Jackson  for  the  whole  of  it!" 
Then  Jackson  laid  his  long  clay  pipe  on  the  mantel,  and  his  hair  seemed  to  rise  and  stand  on  end  as 
he  commenced  to  reply  with  a  tirade  of  abuse.  "Go  back,"  he  said,  "and  tell  Nicholas  Biddle  that 
sooner  than  consent  I  would  undergo  the  tortures  of  ten  Spanish  inquisitions,  and  that  sooner  than  live 
where  such  a  power  prevailed,  I  would  seek  an  asylum  in  the  v/ilds  of  Arabia."  With  all  the  private 
affairs  of  the  bank  Mr.  Cope  had  an  intimate  knowledge,  and  he  was  the  trusted  adviser  of  Mr.  Biddle, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  greatly  differed  in  their  views.  He  retired  from  the  Board  in  1842, 
anticipating  more  trouble  and  also  being  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  Mr.  Biddle's  successor. 
About  1820  Israel  and  Jasper  Cope  had  discontinued  business,  each  having  amassed  a  large  fortune, 
and  they  conveyed  all  the  merchandise  then  in  their  possession  to  Caleb  Cope,  who  had  attained  his 
majority,  and  Herman  Cope,  his  cousin.  The  latter  shortly  retired  and  became  agent  for  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  in  Cincinnati.  Marmaduke,  a  son  of  Israel  Cope,  took  his  place,  withdrawing  in  a 
fev,-  years  with  $50,000  profit.  John  Fleeger,  Jr.,  a  half-brother  of  Caleb  Cope,  was  also  for  a  short  time 
connected  with  the  firm.  Caleb  Cope  then  became  associated  with  William  Todhunter,  William  F.  Jones 
and  others,  and  at  a  later  period  with  William  Buck  Johnston,  Henry  C.  Hovv'ell,  Isaac  Kendrick,  Sam- 
uel H.  Smith  and  Thomas  A.  Myers,  a  most  worthy  gentleman.  Their  trade  became  the  largest  in 
its  line— that  of  silks  principally — in  America,  and  the  firm  of  Caleb  Cope  &  Co.  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  wealthiest.  In  1853  a  new  store  was  opened  at  183  (now  429)  Market  street,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  many  invited  guests,  after  which  there  was  a  banquet  and  speeches.  It 
was  then  regarded  as  the  most  superb  building  for  commercial  purposes  on  the  Continent;  now  such  im- 
provements are  so  frequent  that  they  cause  but  little  comment.  Mr.  Cope  at  this  time  ov/ned  "Spring- 
brook,"  a  magnificent  country  seat,  near  Holmesburg,  on  the  Delaware,  and  there  he  gave  sumptuous 
entertainments  throughout  the  year.  On  the  grounds  were  fourteen  conservatories,  trout  pools,  wood- 
lands, and  the  finest  collection  of  plants  in  the  country.  There  also  was  grown  successfully,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States,  from  seeds  furnished  by  Sir  William  J.  Hooker,  the  Victoria  Regia, 
or  Great  American  Water  Lily,  which  attracted  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  measured  seventeen  inches  in  diameter.  Several  subsequent  flovvxrs 
were  even  larger.  One  of  the  leaves  reached  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  it  grew  to  be  so  powerful  that  it 
bore  the  weight  of  a  child  who  was  placed  upon  it.  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  rewarded 
Mr.  Cope's  efforts  by  presenting  him  with  the  first  gold  medal  it  ever  awarded.  His  gardener  at  that 
tijne  was  Thomas  Meehans,  who  subsequently  became  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  botanists. 
But  Mr.  Cope's  fortune  was  too  good  to  last  long.  The  panic  of  1857  came,  and  the  house  of  Caleb 
Cope  &  Co.  failed,  its  fall  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  dishonest  partners,  principal  among  whom  was 
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"Buck"  Johnston,  as  he  was  called.  They  defrauded  Mr.  Cope  of  over  $213,000,  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  some  of  those  who  had  dealt  with  the  firm  raised  the  losses  sustained  by  its  head  to  $450,- 
000.     His  autobiography  contains  the  following  reference  to  this  calamity: 

"Although  Johnston  said  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  firm  did  not  exceed  $500,000,  I  paid  $750,- 
000  in  extinguishment  of  the  principal  and  interest.  I  would  be  recreant  to  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
acknowledge  the  great  service  rendered  me  by  Samuel  and  William  Welsh,  who  voluntarily  loaned  me 
$50,000  when  they  saw  the  condition  I  was  in  by  Johnston's  misconduct.  I  borrowed  $40,000  and  gave 
them  a  mortgage  on  one  of  my  stores  on  Market  street,  which  they  never  recorded.  Cope  Brothers 
loaned  me  at  the  same  time  $15,000.  when  I  contemplated  expelling  Johnston  from  the  firm." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  settling  up  the  affairs  of  the  firm,  over  a  half  million  of  dollars,  ow- 
ing to  Mr.  Cope  by  Southern  merchants,  was  paid  within  a  few  weeks,  at  a  time  when  the  war  would 
have  afforded  them  an  opportunity  for  easily  avoiding  payment.  Lender  these  circumstances  Jvlr.  Cope 
felt  compelled  to  part  with  "Springbrook,"  which  he  sold  to  George  H.  Stuart  for  $70,000.  The  latter 
subsequently  disposed  of  it  at  a  large  profit  to  Edwin  Forrest,  and  it  is  now  the  Forrest  Home  for 
Aged  and  Infirm  Actors.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  few  evidences  now  remain  of  its  former 
magnificence.  Mr.  Cope  then  removed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Hotel,  and  finally  to  the  Continental,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  which  bears  the  name  first  suggested  and  advocated  by 
him.  He  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Merchants*  Hotel  Company,  and  was  the  last  survivor 
among  its  founders.  Then  came  the  war.  The  Government  realized  the  necessity  of  having  a  reli- 
able man  in  Europe  to  purchase  supplies,  and  Caleb  Cope  was  chosen.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to 
serve  in  that  capacity  in  the  way  that  he  would  desire  to,  and  so  he  requested  Mr.  George  Plummer 
Smith  to  take  his  place,  which  that  gentleman  gladly  did,  and  the  result  was  that  this  important 
duty  was  ably  performed  without  any  cost  to  the  Government,  as  Mr.  Smith  refused  remuneration  and 
insisted  upon  paying  his  own  expenses.  As  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Cooper  Shop  Refreshment 
Saloon,  Mr.  Cope  was  active  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  militia  en  route  to  the  front,  and  in 
a  quiet  way  he  labored  for  the  comfort  of  the  families  of  those  who  had  enlisted,  and  for  the  aid  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Union  cause.  As  Treasurer  of  the  Great  Central  Fair  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, he  drew  a  check  to  General  Strong  of  $1,035,398.96,  and  to  his  efforts  was  considerably  due  the 
success  of  this  undertaking  in  behalf  of  the  Nation's  defenders.  At  this  time  he  was  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  it  was  while  acting  in  that  capacity  that  he  met  his  second 
wife,  a  Southern  belle.  Miss  Josephine  Porter,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  They  were  married  in  IDccem- 
ber,  1864.  and  had  two  sons:  Caleb  Frederick  and  Porter  Farquharson  Cope,  both  of  whom  arc  liv- 
ing and  prominent  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  In  1865  Mr.  Cope  re-opened  the  old  mansion  of  Thomas 
P.  Cope,  on  Spruce  Street,  and  made  it  his  permanent  residence.  For  the  summer  he  purchased  a  beau- 
tiful country  seat  at  Chestnut  Hill,  on  the  highest  ground  in  Philadelphia,  where  his  taste  for  horticul- 
ture found  ample  scope  in  the  making  of  a  collection  containing  every  tree  and  shrub  suitable  to  this 
climate.  A  portion  of  the  grounds  he  opened  to  the  public  as  a  park,  and  in  their  centre  found  the 
coldest,  and,  possibly,  the  purest  spring  in  Philadelphia.  In  1864  Mr.  Cope  was  elected  Presidcnl  of 
the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,  in  which  he  had  been  a  director  since  1841,  and  to  its  service 
he  devoted  the  best  efforts  of  his  later  life,  being  at  his  post  daily  for  twenty-four  years,  and  living  to 
see  this  noble  institution  become  the  largest  of  its  kind,  at  least  in  America,  having  125,000  or  more 
depositors  with  open  acounts,  a  surplus  over  liabilities  of  $2,296,000,  and  about  $30,000,000  on  de- 
posit. On  February  3rd,  1888,  Mr.  Cope  left  his  office  for  the  last  time,  stricken  with  a  serious 
rheumatic  affection.  For  three  months  he  was  unable  to  use  his  limbs,  and  was  only  kept  alive  by  the 
most  careful  nursing  aided  bv  his  wonderful  constitution  and  mighty  will.  He  still,  however,  con- 
tinued his  interest  in  politics  aiid  business,  and  rcmaine.l  cheerful  until  he  became  unconscious  on  Sat- 
urday morning.  May  12th,  1888,  and  at  9  A.  M.,  he  passed  away.  A  day  before,  his  mmd  and  mem- 
ory were  as  clear  and  perfect  as  they  had  l>een  at  any  time  in  his  life,  and  he  was  even  able  to  recall 
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and  recite  poems  and  incidents  which  he  had  forgotten  since  his  early  manhood.  He  did  not  die  of 
old  age  or  of  any  particular  disease,  but  went  as  one  cheerfully  obeying  the  summons  of  the  Maker. 
Mr.  Cope  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company;  a  trustee  of 
the  Fire  Association;  the  Philadelphia  agent  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  in  its  famous  and  successful 
suit  against  the  Schuylkill  Bank;  an  honorary  member  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society,  the  Horticul- 
tural Societies  of  Massachusetts  and  Delaware,  and  several  European  societies;  an  active  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade;  a  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and  of  many  other  charitable  institutions ;  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society,  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Mercantile  Library  Company,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  National 
Commemorative  Monument  Association,  the  Soldiers'  Home,  the  American  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany; a  manager  of  the  Magdalen  Society,  of  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  a  member  of  the  Art 
Union,  of  the  Zoological  Society,  etc.  Mr.  Cope,  though  baptized  a  Lutheran,  leaned  towards  the 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  allied  to  no  particular  creed,  however,  being  more  of  a  humanitarian 
than  a  churchman,  and  giving  to  all  denominations.  In  politics  he  was  first  a  Federalist,  and  then  a 
Whig,  being  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Henry  Clay.  He  became  somewhat  of  an  Abolitionist,  and 
voted  for  John  C.  Fremont  in  1856,  forever  afterward  remaining  an  uncompromising  RepubHcan. 
Living  through  ninety  years  and  prominent  from  about  the  time  of  his  majority,  he  knew  every  fa- 
mous man  of  his  times.  He  could  remember  Lafayette,  General  Arthur  St.  Clair — whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a  woeful  example  of  the  ingratitude  of  republics— Aaron  Burr,  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Kossuth.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Joseph  Napoleon,  of  Daniel  Webster,  of  Horace  Binney  and 
of  many  other  famous  men.  He  dined  with  Thomas  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  and  with  Henry  Clay 
at  Lexington.  Frequently  pressed  to  accept  politicjd  honors,  he  invariably  refused  them.  He  knew  all 
but  six  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  every  leading  merchant,  financier,  statesman  and  philan- 
thropist, with  but  few  exceptions,  who  has  lived  in  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century.  In  short,  the 
life  of  Caleb  Cope  was  well-rounded  and  complete  in  every  way,  lacking  in  nothing  that  could  be  de- 
sired. Despite  unusual  reverses,  he  acquired  a  large  fortune  which  he  freely  used  not  only  for  his 
own  enjoyment,  but  for  that  of  others.  He  earned  a  name  so  good  that  it  commanded  rare  respect ; 
and  though  he  passed  three  score  and  ten  by  twenty-one  years,  he  remained,  according  to  his  own 
declaration,  happy  until  the  close.  The  following  forceful  and  well-timed  editorial  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger,  oi  May  14th,  1888,  thus  summarizes  Mr.  Cope's  long  and  beneficent  career: 

"It  is  granted  to  but  few  men  as  it  was  to  Caleb  Cope,  who  died  at  his  residence  in  this  city 
on  Saturday,  the  12th  instant,  to  live  to  an  age  so  advanced.  Mr.  Cope  was  born  in  1797,  before  the 
century,  which  is  now  well  spent,  began.  He  was  already  eighteen  years  old  when  Napoleon  and 
AVellington  were  disputing  the  vantage  of  the  ground  at  Waterloo.  Washington  was  still  living  when 
he  was  born,  and  John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  Republic,  had  just  succeeded  him  as 
Chief  Magistrate.  Beginning  with  eight  years  after  it  went  into  operation,  his  life  ran  side  by  side 
with  that  of  his  Country's  Constitution.  He  was  cc  ntemporaneous  with  all  its  wars  except  that  which 
gave  it  birth.  He  was  the  friend  of  its  great  statesmen  from  Jefferson  to  Lincoln  and  Seward  and 
(ynward.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  committee  of  twenty-four  eminent  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
V,  ho  were  sent  to  Washington  to  petition  President  Jackson  to  extend  the  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  of  the  directors  of  that  institution,  as  well  as  of  all  the  managers  of  the  Philadel- 
])hia  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  The  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  Society,  who  origianlly  served 
with  him.  He  was  older  than  the  greatest  inventions  of  his  age,  as  the  steam  engine,  the  steam  print- 
ing press,  the  cotton  gin,  the  telegraph,  the  sewing  machine,  or  the  sower  and  reaper.  To  the  last  of 
his  long  life  his  mental  faculties  were  unimpaired,  and  until  a  few  months  of  his  decease  he  was, 
as  President  of  the  Savings  Fund  Society,  regularly  at  his  post  of  duty.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said 
that,  in  dying,  he  had  all  that  'which  should  accompany  old  age,  as  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops 
of  friends.'     There  has  been  of  late  much  inquiry  made  of  those  who  are  called  successful  men,  in  re- 
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spect  of  the  cause  of  their  success.  In  Caleb  Cope  tliere  might  liave  been  found  not  only  the  truly 
successful  man,  but  the  cause  of  his  success.  The  richest  man  of  all  is  not  always  the  most  success- 
ful man.  There  are  other  things  better  than  money — things  which  bring  white  hairs  to  a  quiet,  revered 
grave — and  he  possessed  them.  He  once  had  great  riches,  or  which  were  thought  so  in  that  day  of 
modest  fortunes;  which  through  the  errors  of  others,  he  lost,  but  in  losing  them  he  lost  no  love,  nor 
respect,  nor  confidence  as  they  melted  away.  He  had  that  which  is  the  best  fortune  of  all — character. 
His  whole  life  was  builded  upon  that  sure  foundation,  and  to  the  last,  in  the  thoughts  and  affections  of 
men,  the  structure  was  unimpaired  in  strength  and  beauty.  Whatever  wealth  subsequently  came  to 
Mr.  Cope,  came  to  him  through  what  was  known  to  be  his  unconquerable  integrity.  He  was  a  great 
merchant,  a  financier  ,a  man  of  affairs;  but  there  never  was  a  day  in  his  life  when  his  simple  word 
was  not  better  than  his  bond ;  for  it  was  felt  that  though  in  the  vicissitudes  of  life  untoward  circum- 
stances might  weaken  the  one,  nothing  could  destroy  nor  injure  the  value  of  the  other.  Mr.  Cope's 
mfluence  upon  his  time  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived  was  most  potential  in  indirectly  urg- 
ing public  opinion  to  aid  causes  and  institutions  which  need  aid;  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  them  awak- 
ened impulses  which  set  thought  in  motion  and  became  guides  and  helpers  in  the  formation  of  opin- 
ion. The  continuously  extended  usefulness  of  that  great  charity.  The  Savings  Fund  Society,  of 
which  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  the  responsible  chief  officer,  w^as  largely  due  to  his 
wise  and  devoted  service.  Mr.  Cope  was  an  especially  public-spirited  man,  a  practical  philanthropist 
and  patriot.  He  demonstrated  those  nobly  distinguishing  characteristics  in  times  of  peace  in  the  in- 
valuable assistance  he  continuously  gave  to  prominent  institutions  of  charity,  in  his  office  of  manager  or 
director,  and  to  such  elevating  and  refining  studies  as  the  Fine  Arts  and  Horticulture;  he  proved  his 
patriotism  by  the  courage  and  alacrity  which  he  displayed  in  the  early  days  of  the  \var,  by  giving  the 
Government'  in  its  then  time  of  great  need,  the  pecuniary  assistance  it  needed,  in  his  activity  in 
every  effort  made  to  sustain  its  credit  in  the  market,  and  its  prestige  in  the  field,  in  his  tender  care 
for  the  soldiers.  Mr.  Cope  was  a  gentle-natured  man  of  noble  impulses,  benevolence,  piety.  His 
sense  of  honor  made  him  just,  his  humanity  made  him  charitable,  his  faith  made  him  wise.  It  is 
commanded  that  of  the  dead  we  speak  no  evil;  here  the  command  is  without  meaning;  of  Caleb  Cope 
no  ill  could  be  spoken  living  or  dead,  as  the  daily  beauty  of  his  long,  pure,  simple  and  good  life  would 
confute  all  evil  before  it  could  be  uttered.  The  example  of  the  life  of  one  such  man  being  known  of 
men  is  more  helpful  to  the  wayfarer  than  many  sermons." 


JAMES    L.    CLAGHORN. 

James  Lawrence  Claghorn,  merchant,  banker,  and  connoisseur— most  widely  known  in  the  latter 
capacity,  for  he  was  the  owner  of  the  finest  collection  of  steel  engravings  and  etchings  in  the  world- 
was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  the  second  son  of  John  W.  Claghorn.  and  was  born  July  5,  1817.  He 
received  a  practical  education  in  the  common  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  upon  his 
business  career,  beginning  in  an  humble  capacity  as  an  attache  of  the  house  of  Jennings,  Thomas,  Gill 
&  Co.,  auctioneers  and  commission  merchants,  in  which  his  father  was  a  partner.  Mr.  Jennings  died 
about  fi\e  years  later,  and  the  elder  Mr.  Claghorn  and  Mr.  Myers  then  withdrew  and  formed  the 
firm  of  Movers  &  Claghorn.  This  firm  was  in  turn  dissolved  in  1840,  by  the  withdrawal  of  John  W. 
Claghorn;"  and  James  L.  Claghorn,  together  with  Samuel  T.  Altemus,  formed  a  new  combination 
with  Mr.  Myers  and  continued  the  business.  It  was  carried  on  with  various  changes  until  the  close  of 
the  year  1861,  when  our  subject  retired  after  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  of  partnership  and  an 
application  to  business  which  was  truly  remarkable.  So  close  was  it  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  that  the  ledgers  do  not  disclose  a  single  entry  not  made  by  his  hand.  He  had  entire  charge  of 
the  finance  department,  and  the  house  did  some  years  a  business  which  amounted  to  $10,000,000  per 
annum,  so  that  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  his  duties  were  not  slight.  He  had  well  earned  retire- 
ment, rest  and  ease  by  his  long  and  arduous  labors,  but  just  as  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  such  enjoy- 
ment new  duties  confronted  him— duties  which  he  could  not,  being  constituted  as  he  was,  neglect  or 
half  perform.  The  Union  was  menaced,  and  there  was  urgent  need  for  organized  work  to  protect  it. 
No  city  in  the  country  was  more  steadily  loyal  than  Philadelphia,  none  more  promptly  and  efficiently 
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labored  for  the  cause.  No  organization  in  the  city  was  stronger  in  that  work  than  the  Union  League, 
and  few,  if  any,  of  its  members  were  more  active  than  Mr.  Claghorn.  This  famous  body  came  into 
existence  in  November  as  the  Union  Club,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  consoHdating  the  loyal  gen- 
tlemen of  Philadelphia,  and  counteracting  secesssion  sympathies.  It  consisted  at  the  start  of  only 
forty  or  fifty  members,  yet  both  Mr.  Claghorn  and  Mr.  Myers  were  solicited  to  join  its  ranks — the 
selection  of  two  members  from  a  single  firm  being  a  marked  compliment.  When,  shortly  after  its 
organization,  the  Club  evolved  that  larger  and  broader  body  known  as  the  Union  League— on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1862 — Mr.  Claghorn  was  chosen  to  serve  on  its  executive  committee,  with  George  H.  Boker, 
William  H.  Ashhurst  and  Dr.  John  F.  Meigs.  He  was  appointed  Treasurer  at  that  time  also — a  jx)- 
sition  which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death,  except  during  a  short  trip  abroad,  and  his  efficiency  in 
which  was  recognized  after  twenty-one  years'  service  by  the  presentation  of  a  gold  medal.  The 
League  played  an  important  part  in  creating  a  popular  support  for  the  war.  He  was  made  Treas- 
urer of  each  of  the  committees  organized,  and  kept  all  of  their  accounts,  as  well  of  the  League  itself, 
and  the  pecuniary  management  was  always  successful.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these  finan- 
cial affairs  is  conveyed  by  the  fact  that  the  enlistment  committee  alone  expended  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  dollars  in  two  years.  Mr.  Claghorn  was  also  very  active  in  securing  those  large  sub- 
scriptions with  which  the  League  carried  on  its  work.  He  devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
the  business  of  the  organization,  even  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  affairs,  but  he  never  regretted  that 
devotion,  for,  as  he  was  afterwards  known  to  remark ;  "It  was  a  time  when  a  man's  first  duty  v.'as 
to  his  country."  Many  a  time  when  the  League  v»as  considered  in  danger  he  remained  there  all  night. 
When  peace  v/as  finally  assured  Mr.  Claghorn  took  his  long  delayed  vacatioii.  He  sailed  for  Europe 
with  his  wife  on  the  first  of  November,  1865.  Before  his  departure  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  fellow-citizens  was  expressed  in  numerous  testimonials,  in  the  form  of  complimentary  dinners, 
etc.  On  one  of  these  occasions  it  is  remembered  that  T.  Buchanan  Reed  recited  an  original  poem, 
appropriate  to  the  time,  and  with  graceful  allusions  to  the  spirited  success  through  which  the  country 
had  passed,  and  Mr.  Claghorn's  patriotic  labors.  The  European  tour  lasted  two  years,  and  the  coun- 
tries visited  included  England,  France,  Spain.  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Russia,  Turkey 
and  Egypt.  The  traveler  was  not  wholly  taken  up  with  enjoyment  and  sight-seeing,  amid  the  nat- 
ural and  the  art  beauties  of  Europe,  but  was  mindful  of  the  interests  of  patriotism,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  to  the  stimulus  he  gave  the  celebration  of  American  holidays  in  Paris  and  Rome  is  due 
the  more  general  attention  given  to  these  matters  now  in  the  foreign  capitals,  where  there  luippen 
to  be  large  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic.  After  his  return  from  abroad,  in  1867,  our  sub- 
ject was  speedily  immersed  in  business  again,  but  it  was  in  a  dift'erent  line  from  that  in  which  he  had 
formerly  been  active.  He  had  been  for  many  years  connected  with  financial  institutions,  but  only  in 
a  semi-official  capacity — as  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank — but  he  was  now  chosen  as  President  of 
tlie  Commercial  National  Bank,  a  position  for  which  he  was  well  fitted,  and  in  which  he  was  retained 
by  successive  re-elections  until  his  death.  He  stood  prominent  among  those  who  were  regarded  as  the 
ablest  and  most  superb  financiers  of  the  city,  and  maintained  the  name  of  the  banking  house  which  he 
controlled  as  a  synonym  of  conservative  strength.  It  was,  however,  in  art  matters  that  Mr.  Claghorn 
was  most  widely  known.  While  he  was  prominent  in  Philadelphia,  by  reason  of  his  position  in  com- 
mercial and  financial  circles,  by  reason  of  his  patriotism  and  through  his  possession  of  art  treasures 
and  promotion  of  art  institutions,  his  fame  as  a  collector  of  pictures — a  discriminating  and  catholic 
connoisseur — was  world  wide.  As  early  as  1850  or  thereabouts  he  was  identified  with  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  establishing  the  School  of  Design  for  Women;  subsequently  became  a  director,  then 
Treasurer,  and  finally  was  elected  President  of  that  institution.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  when  Caleb  Cope  resigned  the  Presidency  he 
was  looked  upon  as  the  best  man  to  fill  the  vacancy.  When  pressed  to  do  so  by  his  friend,  Joseph  Har- 
rison, it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  should  make  the  condition  that  he  did.     "If  I  take  the  place." 
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said  he,  "you  must  give  me  pecuniary  support."'  "To  what  extent?"  "Well,"  said  the  art  lover,  "I 
shall  expect  you  to  subscribe  ten  thousand  dollars."  It  is  said  Mr.  Harrison  thought  this  rather  a 
heavy  demand,  but  he  fell  in  with  the  sug-gestion.  Mr.  Claghorn  was  duly  made  President,  and  the 
system  of  financiering,  begun  in  so  abrupt  and  off-hand  a  manner  with  his  friend,  was  continued  so 
efficiently  that  some  twenty-three  subscribers  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  and  seven  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  each  were  secured  in  six  weeks.  Not  many  men  possess  the  tact,  or  have  the  command  of 
confidence,  to  accomplish  a  feat  like  this.  In  this  way  the  fund  was  raised  which  placed  the  Academy 
upon  a  sure  and  prosperous  basis,  and  secured  for  it  its  handsome  and  commodious  building.  Mr. 
Claghorn's  collection  of  pictures  which,  until  after  his  death,  was  at  his  home  in  West  Logan  Square, 
was  for  years  the  Mecca  of  art  pilgrims  in  America,  it  contained  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  pictures, 
chiefly  engravings  and  etchings,  comprising  the  finest  examples  of  all  schools  and  nationalities,  and  a 
library  of  several  thousand  volumes,  bearing  upon  art  in  all  of  its  branches.  The  connoisseur  began 
by  making  a  collection  of  paintings,  at  one  time  luiying  only  those  by  American  artists,  of  whicli  he  had 
over  three  hundred.  Then  he  sought  foreign  works,  but  his  chief  attention  for  many  years  was  given 
to  engravings,  and  more  particularly  towards  tiie  close  of  his  life  to  etchings.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Art  Union,  which  strove  to  foster  these  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  and  his 
personal  patronage  was,  of  course,  enormous.  He  was  a  genuine  lover  of  art,  as  well  as  an  enthusi- 
astic collector,  and  he  made  art  minister  to  his  own  enjoyment  and  education  and  that  of  his  friends, 
and  also  the  general  public.  He  loved  art  and  surrounded  himself  with  it.  About  two  years  after 
Mr.  Claghorn's  death  the  collection  of  engravings  was  sold  to  the  late  T.  Harrison  Garrett,  of 
Baltimore,  but  the  home  of  the  deceased  art  lover  long  remained  still  rich  in  the  finest  productions 
of  the  engraver,  etcher  and  painter :  for  the  pictures  ujion  the  walls  of  his  parlors  and  gallery  were  not 
considered  as  a  part  oi  the  vast  cllection  proper.  At  or  about  the  time  of  the  sale,  when  a  move- 
ment w^as  on  foot  to  place  the  collection  intact  at  the  Capitol,  where  its  educational  sphere  would  be 
national  rather  than  local,  one  of  the  Philadelphia  papers  thus  spoke  editorially  of  this  great 
art  treasury : 

"It  represents  the  intelligent  discrimination  and  critical  judgment  of  Philadelphia's  foremost  lover 
of  art.  Its  selections  v,ere  made  by  Mr.  Claghorn  with  a  carefulness  that  comes  of  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  engraver's  art,  and  in  most  instances  the  specimens  are  from  the  rarest  and 
best  conditions  oi  the  plates.  More  than  two  thousand  of  the  world's  famous  engravers  are  rep- 
resented in  this  magnificent  collection,  which  forms  in  itself  a  complete  history  of  engraving.  The  best 
examples  of  the  early  English,  Italian,  French,  German  and  Flemish  masters  are  all  here.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Rembrandts,  ninety  Durers,  one  hundred  Durer  woodcuts,  seventy-five  Marc  Anto- 
nio Raimondis,'  Lucas  Van  Levden',  Israel  Von  Meckenen,  full  sets  of  Woollett,  Bartolozzi,  Eder- 
linck,  Nanteuil,  complete  sets  of  Jean  George  Wille,  Sharp,  Strange,  Martin  Schongeaur,  only  com- 
plete set  of  Seymour  Hayden,  and  many  others  far  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  composed  the  long 
lists  of  artists 'whose  works  combined  to  make  this  collection  the  superior  of  any  in  this  country  and  the 
equal  of  many  abroad.     It  is  also  very  rich  in  old  English  mezzotints,  a  lost  art." 

Mr.  Claghorn  died  August  25.  1884,  loved,  honored  and  respected,  as  the  man  who  had  always 
been  one  of  the  foremost  in  good  works ;  the  one  who  more  than  any  other  had  given  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia its  art  impetus,  and  as  the  upright,  unselfish  and  patriotic  citizen.  He  left  a  widow  and  one 
son,  J.  Raymond  Claghorn. 
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CHARLES    B.    WRIGHT. 

Charles  B.  Wright,  a  well-known  citizen  and  business  man  of  Philadelphia,  for  six  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  for  twenty-eight  years  conspicuously  identified 
with  the  affairs  of  that  great  corporation,  was  born,  January  8th,  1822,  in  Wysox  Valley,  Bradford 
County,  Pennsylvania, — to  which  place  his  parents  had  emigrated,  in  18 14,  from  New  London,  Conn. 
— and  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  March  24th,  1898.  His  father,  Rufus  Wright,  who  was  a 
currier  by  trade,  had,  with  a  number  of  other  Connecticut  people,  intended  to  settle  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  but  was  afterwards  induced  to  locate  at  Wysox,  where  he  established  the  first  tannery  that 
was  put  in  operation  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Susquehanna.  In  that  business  he  continued  with  suc- 
cess until  the  year  1830,  when  he  removed  to  Tioga  Point,  or,  as  known  in  later  years,  Athens,  Pa., 
where  he  was  connected  with  the  business  of  the  toll  bridge  across  the  north  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  Five  years  later,  when  Charles  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  his  father  removed  to  a  farm 
about  five  miles  from  the  river,  on  the  uplands  in  Smithfield,  Bradford  County.  Until  that  time 
Charles  had  been  kept  at  the  Athens  Academy,  but  after  his  removal  with  the  family  to  the  farm  he 
only  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  winter  term  at  the  common  school,  for  the  completion  of  his  educa- 
tion. Pie  had  sisters  older  and  younger  than  himself,  and  an  elder  brother,  who  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  the  West.  On  him,  therefore,  his  father  principally  relied  for  assistance  on  the  farm,  and  he 
was  constantly  employed  in  the  work  required  upon  it,  except  during  the  winter  season.  The  farm 
was  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  stock  raising,  and  this  business  his  father  made  a  specialty,  hav- 
ing a  large  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses.  Charles  became  an  expert  rider,  and  made  frequent 
trips  to  the  village,  two  miles  from  the  farm,  to  market  the  butter,  eggs  and  other  produce,  and  to 
purchase  the  store  goods  necessary  for  the  family,  sometimes  including  ammunition  for  his  gun.  On 
these  trips  the  young  farmer  usually  rode  a  fleet  horse,  of  \\hich  there  were  several  in  his  father's 
pasture,  and  he  seldom  returned  home  without  having  had  a  race  with  some  of  the  boys  or  men  of  the 
surrounding  country.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  on  one  occasion  when  young  Wright  was  engaged  in 
trading  his  butter  and  eggs  at  the  village  store,  he  was  particularly  noticed  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
visiting  there  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  who,  after  the  lad's  departure,  made  inquiries 
concerning  him,  receiving  very  favorable  replies.  On  the  following  day  this  gentleman  visited  the 
Wright  homestead,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  boy  and  his  father,  informed  Mrs.  Wright  that  he  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  trading  post  or  store  of  general  merchandise,  at  Le  Raysville,  on  the  border  of  Sus- 
quehanna County ;  that  he  had  seen  her  son,  and,  being  favorably  impressed  by  his  appearance,  had 
come  to  offer  him  a  position  as  clerk  in  his  store.  This  information  Mrs.  W^right  imparted  to  her 
husband  and  son  on  their  return,  and  by  the  boy  it  was  received  with  delight.  During  the  second 
year  of  their  residence  on  the  farm,  he  had  begun  to  grow  restless ;  the  growth  of  the  crops  was  too 
slow  a  process  for  him;  it  was  taking  too  long  a  time  for  the  steers  (which  his  father  had  given  him) 
to  become  oxen;  in  short,  the  quiet  farm  life  had  Ijecome  distasteful  to  him.  He  therefore  eagerly  urged 
the  acceptance  of  the  merchant's  proposal.  Mr.  Wright,  however,  opposed  it,  telling  his  son  that  he 
wished  him  to  remain  on  the  farm,  and  in  a  few  years  to  assume  its  management.  The  mother 
also  opposed  the  plan,  but  Charles  reasoned  with  her,  begging  so  earnestly  that  she  finally  gave  her 
assent,  which  also  secured  that  of  her  husband,  though  both  yielded  in  the  full  belief  that  home- 
sickness would  soon  bring  their  boy  back  to  them,  to  settle  down  and  be  content  with  the  farmer's 
life.  The  next  day  Charles  met  the  merchant  at  the  village,  when  the  arrangement  was  made  for 
him  to  go  to  Le  Raysville  in  about  thirty  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  took  the  stage  (then  the 
only  means  of  conveyance),  and  after  a  long  day's  ride  reached  his  destination,  tired,  sad,  and  already 
feeling  the  pangs  of  home-sickness,  which,  however,  was   soon  dispelled  on   meeting  his  employer's 
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wife,  a  kind  and  pleasant  lady  who  had  no  children,  and  who  received  him  cordially,  assuring  him 
that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  family  trio.     Afterwards,   for  a  time,  symptoms  of  homesickness  re- 
turned at  intervals,  but  he  resolutely  repressed  them.     He  had  read  the  "Life  of  Benjamin   Frank- 
lin," and  from  it  learned  the  lesson  that  only  by  perseverance   could   he   hope   to   win   success   in   the 
world.     He  kept  steadily  on,  winning  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  who,  in  1841,  gave  him  an  inter- 
est in  the  business,  he  being  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age.     He  continued  in  the  business  two  years 
longer,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  desirous  of  entering  a  wider  field  of  enterprise,  he  decided  to 
leave  Le  Raysville  and  travel  in  the  Western  States,  a  part  of  his  plan  being  to  visit  his  sister,  Mrs. 
William   Spaulding,   who   was   then   residing  in   Janesville,   Rock  County,    Wisconsin.      His  purpose 
having  become  known  to  Christopher  L.  Ward,  President  of  the   Bank  of  Towanda,   the  latter  in- 
vited  him  to   visit   him  before  his   departure.     He  did  so,  and  while  at  Towanda,  Mr.  Ward  and  the 
other  directors  of  the  bank  intrusted  him  with  the  charge  of  important  landed  interests  in  various  part.s 
of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  Chicago,  which  at  that  time  was  a  town  of  only  'nxc  thousand  in- 
habitants.     With  this  trust,  and  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  the  young  man  started  for  the  West 
early  in  May,  1843.     ^^  that  time  such  a  journey  as  he  proposed  to  make  was  regarded  as  so  serious  a 
matter  that  on  his  departure  he  was  bidden  good-bye  by  many  of  his  friends,  who  believed  that  the 
farewell  was  to  be  a  final  one.     Traveling  by  stage  and  canal  for  eight  days,  he  reached  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
whence  he  proceeded  by  way  of  the  Lakes  and  was  landed  in  Milwaukee  in  sixteen  days  from  the  time 
of  his  leaving  Towanda.     From  Milwaukee  to  Janesville,  si.xty  miles  over  mud  roads — the  conveyance 
was  a  mail-wagon  which  ran  three  times  a  week.     After  a  stay  of  about  two  weeks  he  traveled  on 
horseback  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  much  of  the  route  being  through  a 
region  where  there  were  neither  settlements  nor  roads,  and  when  his  only  guide  was  his  pocket  com- 
pass.    Attending  to  the  business  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  he  remained  in  Chicago  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  about  that  time  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  returned  to  his 
old  home  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley.     The  estate  was  soon  settled,  antl  he  again  set  out  for  the 
West,  having,  while  in  Pennsylvania,  purchased  (on  time)  the  lands  of  which  he  had  charge  in  Chi- 
cago and  vicinity,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  great  western  emigration  in  the  years  1845-6,  ap- 
preciated so  rapidly  in  value  that  he  was  enabled  to  dispose  of  tliem  during  those  years  at  a  price, 
which,  after  paying  all  his  indebtedness,  left  him  a  profit  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars, — a  considerable 
fortune  in  those  days  for  a  young  man  of  twenty- four  years.     In  his  travels  backward  and  forwar<l, 
between  the  East  and  West,  Mr.  Wright  had  repeatedly  visited  his  mother's  brother,  Dr.   IJechc,  of 
Erie,  Pa.     There  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Cordelia  \\'illiams,  daughter  (jf  an  old  merchant 
of  that  place.     In  August,   1847,  they  were  married,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  condition  exacted  by 
the  bride's  mother,   took  up  their  residence  in  Erie;  but  in  a  few  months  the  young  wife  was  i)ros- 
trated  by  a  violent  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  resulting  in  a  lingering  but  fatal  consumption.     At  Erie 
Mr.  Wright  was  associated  in  partnership  in  mercantile  business  with  his  father-in-law,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Williams  &  \\'^right.    This  was  continued  for  about  three  years,  after  which  they  opened  at 
Erie  the  first  banking  house  ever  established  in  Pennsylvania  northwest  of  Pittsburgh.     It  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  Mr.  W^right  retained  his  interest  in  it  for  about  eight  years,  though  in  the  meantime  en- 
gaged in  other  business  enterprises.     In  1855  he  opened  a  branch  of  the  Erie  Bank  on  Third  Street, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  business  was  continued  under  the  firm  name  of  C.  B.  Wright  &  Co..  Mr.  Wil- 
liams retiring  from  the  concern.     In  1855  Charles  B.  Wright  was  made  a  director  of  the  Sunbury  & 
Erie   (now  Philadelphia  &  Erie)    Railroad,  representing  the  entire  interest  of  the  road  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.     In  February,    1857,  he  sailed  for  Europe  as  bearer  of  dispatches  from  the  United  States 
Government  to  its  Ministers  in  London,  Paris,  Rome,   Naples,  and  The  Hague;  and  while  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  this  mission,  and  after  they  were  completed,  he  made  an  extended  tour  of  six  months' 
duration  on  the  Continent.     While  at  Naples,  Italy,   he  met   Miss   Sue  Townsend,   daughter  of  the 
late  William  Townsend.  of  Sanduskv,  Ohio,  and  after  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  mar- 
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ried,  in  August,  1858,  to  Miss  Townsend,  at  her  home  in  Sandusky.  He  now  retired  from  the  Erie 
banking  firm  (which  had  been  very  successful  in  business),  and  devoted  most  of  liis  time  and  energies 
to  the  construction  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  which  was  completed  in  1863,  and  leased 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  During  this  period  the  discovery  of  oil  had  been  made  in 
Venango  County,  and  Mr.  Wright,  with  a  few  associates  commenced  the  construction  of  the  Warren 
&  Franklin  Railroad,  to  run  from  a  point  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  line,  near  Warren,  down  the 
Allegheny  River  to  Oil  City.  This  enterprise  was  quickly  carried  through,  and  the  road  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Oil  Creek  road,  under  the  name  of  the  Oil  Creek  &  Allegheny  River  Railroad.  Mr. 
Wright  took  sole  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  company,  and  also  of  the  auditing  department,  and  he 
had  supervision  of  the  other  departments.  This  road  yielded  an  immense  revenue  for  seven  years, 
covering  the  period  of  the  oil  excitement  in  that  region.  In  February,  1870,  Mr.  Wright  sold  the 
control  of  the  road  to  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  Company,  and,  on  the  2nd  of  March  following, 
entered  the  directorate  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  representing  the  five  million  syn- 
dicate raised  by  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  This  fund  was  the  first  money  that  went  into  the  construction  of  the 
road,  the  amount  being  subsequently  increased  to  more  than  twenty  millions.  From  the  autumn  of 
1873  down  to  the  time  of  his  decease  perhaps  no  one  connected  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  gave 
its  affairs  closer  attention  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  When  the  financial  crash  of  that  year  fell 
upon  the  whole  country,  Mr.  Wright  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  Vice-President.  The  financial 
agents  had  disposed  of  nearly  or  quite  thirty  millions  of  first  mortgage  bonds.  The  company  had  a 
floating  debt  of  five  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars;  there  were  about  six  hundred  miles  of 
completed  road,  including  one  hundred  miles  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  some  two  hundred  miles  could  not 
))ay  its  running  expenses,  and  with,  hungry  contractors,  the  situation  was  critical.  To  prevent  the  credi- 
tors from  seizing  the  road  by  foreclosure,  through  the  United  States  Courts  at  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Wright, 
with  his  counsel,  took  prompt  action  before  the  United  States  Court  at  New  York,  threw  the  Company 
into  bankruptcy,  and  immediately  asked  for  a  receiver.  The  President  of  the  road.  Gen.  George  W. 
Cass,  was  made  receiver,  and  Mr.  Wright  was  elected  President.  The  fortunes  of  the  enterprise  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb  at  that  time;  the  Company  had  no  credit,  and  was  pressed  with  debts  it  could  not  pay. 
By  skillful  and  conciliatory  management,  Mr.  Wright  arranged  to  retire  the  floating  debt,  trading  the 
assets  of  the  company,  of  various  sorts,  with  the  creditors  for  its  obligations.  He  operated  the  com- 
pany with  great  economy,  so  that  it  began  to  earn  a  steadily  increasing  surplus  over  its  running  ex- 
]:>enses.  In  1876,  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Washington  Territory  that  the  company  had  not  abandoned 
its  original  purpose  of  building  a  transcontinental  line,  he  ordered  work  to  be  begun  at  Tacoma,  on 
Puget  Sound,  and  the  portion  of  the  Cascade  branch  reaching  from  that  town  to  the  Puyallup  coal 
fields  v,-as  constructed.  It  was  important  to  promptly  disarm  the  opposition  to  the  company  in  Con- 
gress and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Mr.  Wright  purcliased  the  first  cargo  of  iron  for  the  new  work  on 
his  own  credit,  the  company  having  none  at  that  time.  In  1877.  Mr.  Wright  secured  for  the  North- 
ern Pacific  a  terminus  in  St.  Paul, — an  important  point  which  had  been  overlooked  in  the  charter, — by 
purchasing  the  franchise  of  a  local  Minnesota  road,  reorganizing  the  corporation  under  the  name  of 
the  Western  Railroad  Company,  securing  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  a  majority  of  its  capital 
stock,  and  building  a  line  from  Brainerd  southward  to  Sauk  Rapids,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  He 
let  this  work,  purchased  the  rails  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  in  less  than  five  months  opened  the  con- 
nection between  the  main  line  and  Brainerd  and  St.  Paul,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
miles.  In  1878  the  credit  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  had  been  restored  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
plan  for  resuming  construction  on  the  main  line  west  of  the  Missouri  River  was  adopted  and  ways  and 
means  provided  to  build  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  to  the  Yellowstone  River.  A  similar  plan  was 
adopted  to  construct  two  hundred  miles,  from  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River,  on  the 
Pacific  Slope,  to  Spokane  Falls.  The  whole  four  hundred  and  ten  miles  were  at  once  placed  under 
contract  and  pushed  to  completion.     In  the  spring  of  1879,  the  long  continued  strain  for  six  laborious 
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years  had  made  such  an  inroad  upon  his  physical  condition  that  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Wright  t' 
retire  from  his  active  duties,  and,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  entire  board  of  directors,  he  decided  to 
be  reheved  from  the  responsibihty  as  President,  and,  on  May  24th,  1879,  he  addressed  the  following- 
letter  to  the  board : 

"Ge-ntlemen  : — Duty  to  myself  and  family  compels  me  to  resign  my  position  as  President  of  the 
company.  The  long  continued  strain  upon  me,  mentally  and  physically,  makes  withdrawal  for  a  time 
from  active  labor  necessary  to  establish  a  condition  favorable  to  the  success  of  a  critical  operation, 
which  I  am  advised  to  have  performed  for  the  restoration  of  my  sight.  In  retiring  from  the  Presidency 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  I  beg  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  confidence  you  be- 
stowed upon  me  during  the  entire  period  since  the  reorganization,  and  for  the  kind,  considerate  and 
efficient  support  you  have  at  all  times  given  to  my  et¥orts.  My  constant  desire  has  been  to  see  the 
atifairs  of  the  company  established  upon  such  a  basis  as  would,  with  due  regard  to  prudence  and 
.safety,  enable  the  work  of  the  construction  to  be  resumed.  And  it  is  now  highly  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  this  enterprise  may  be  vigorously  pushed  whh  every  pros- 
pect of  speedy  completion.  The  finances  of  the  cimuany  are  in  a  good  condition.  No  cash  liabili- 
ties exist,  except  those  recently  incurred  for  materials  for  construction,  and  to  meet  those  ample  means 
are  provided.  On  the  19th  of  September,  1873,  the  company's  bills  payable  and  other  floating  in- 
debtedness amounted  to  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Many  of  these  debts  were  of  a  peculiarly 
sacred  character,  such  as  wages  due  for  labor  and  cost  of  materials  purchased  on  credit,  and  for  con- 
struction, money  borrowed  under  circumstances  that  demanded  paynient  on  every  principle  of  good 
faith.  There  was  also  a  large  amount  due  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  wages  and  materials,  wh.ich  was 
afterwards  increased  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  to  reach  Puget  Sound  within  the 
time  limited  by  law..  The  larger  part  of  these  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  old  organization  was  se- 
cured by  collaterals,  which  were  of  more  value  than  the  particular  debts  they  severally  seciu-ed;  and 
so  it  was  for  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  reorganized  company  to  pay  these  in  order  to  protect 
and  save  collaterals.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  these  debts  and  liabilities  have  been  settled  and  w^ied 
out  of  existence,  except  that  about  $40,000  (the  p.iyment  of  v^hich  has  been  postponed^  for  one  or 
two  years),  has  been  carried  to  the  account  of  bills  payable  in  the  new  organization.  The  lastjiiat- 
ter  in  the  litigation  growing  out  of  that  old  indebtedness  has  l^een  settled  by  the  payment  of  $500. 
The  present  financial  condition  of  the  company  is  a  subject  on  which  you  may  well  be  congratulated. 
It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  me  to  say  that  my  official  and  personal  relations  with  the  officers  have  been, 
without  exception,  uninterruptedly  harmonious:  and  to  each  of  them  I  extend  my  thanks  and  best 
wishes.  Although  I  resign  the  office  of  President  of  tlie  company,  my  interest  in  its  affairs  wdl  never 
be  abated  and  its  future  prosperitv  and  final  success  will  be  oljjects  of  my  most  cherished  hopes. 
With  great  respect,  I  am,  '    Yours  faithfully,  Chas.  B.  Wright,  President. 

In  June,  1879,  Mr.  Wright  sailed  for  Europe,  v/here  lie  made  a  somewhat  extended  tour  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health.  On  his  return  home  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  a  committee  of  the  directors 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  presented  him  with  a  handsomely  bound  book  containmg 
the  following  words,  beautifully  engrossed: 

"The  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  have  listened  with  great  regret  to  the 
announcement  of  their  President,  Chas.  B.  Wright,  of  his  resignation  of  that  office.  AMnle  the  ooard 
have  not  been  unprepared  for  this  decision  on  his  part,  th.ey  had  hoped  that  it  mignt  not  have  i>een 
found  imperatively  necessary,  but  that  Mr.  Wright  might  have  been  able,  by  temporary  absence  to 
have  obtained  the' repose  needed.  It  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  special  sorrow  to  us  all,  that  the  skill- 
ful pilot  who  took  the  helm  in  the  darkest  moments  of  the  storm  in  which  our  conipany  bi.1  fair  at  one 
time  to  be  engulfed,  should  now,  spent  by  his  labors  for  our  enterprise,  be  compelled  to  quit  the  con- 
trol and  guidance  of  the  company  at  the  time  he  has,  by  his  caution,  watchfulness  and  unceasing  care, 
brought  us  into  smooth  and  clear  waters,  and  when  every  breeze  seemed  to  waft  prosperity.  Ihis 
board  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  obligations  which  both  this  company  and  ourselves  owe  to  Mr. 
Wright  From  the  moment  of  reorganization  he  has  labored  unceasingly,  and  with  absolute  unselhsli- 
ness,  for  the  common  good.  He  has  never  .spared  himself,  nor  has  he  sought  for  himsc  t  proht  or 
olory  He  has  even  been  satisfied  not  to  receive  honor  well  merited  for  his  services.  If  the  company 
has  obtained  the  benefit  he  has  not  cared  to  reap  the  praise.     To  have  successfully  brought  the  com- 
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pany  to  its  present  position  has  been  a  task  which  required  talent  of  no  common  order.  To  re- 
build a  fallen  edifice  of  credit,  which,  when  once  shaken,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  restore; 
to  combine  as  he  has  done  a  thorough  and  searching  economy  with  a  full  maintenance  of  efficiency; 
to  have  preserved  friendship  when  it  existed,  and  to  have  conciliated  almost  every  hostile  element 
encountered — these  are  indeed  laurels  to  administrator.  But  the  directors  are  perhaps  excusable 
for  dwelling  most  at  this  time  upon  those  qualities  and  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wright  which  have 
most  strongly  come  home  to  themselves.  His  uniform  courtesy,  urbanity  and  kindness;  his  readiness 
to  listen  fully  and  patiently  to  every  one's  views;  hir>  total  lack  of  pride  of  opinion;  his  just  and  equal 
balance  of  mind  have  so  especially  endeared  him  to  those  over  whom  he  has  presided  for  the  past 
years,  that  our  personal  regrets  are  as  strong  as  those  we  feel  for  the  great  enterprise  we  have  been 
laboring  for  together,  and  which  now.  for  a  season  at  least,  loses  the  guidance  of  his  firm  and  gentle 
control.  "Frederick  Billings,  President. 

"Samuel  Wilkeson,  Secretary." 

Mr.  Wright  continued  an  active  director  in  the  Northern  Pacific  enterprise,  and  was  for  a  long 
time,  perhaps,  the  largest  individual  owner,  and  devoted  much  of  his  valuable  time  to  its  interests. 
He  was  also  President  of  the  Tacoma  Land  Company  which  owned  the  Pacific  Coast  terminus  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  growth  of  Tacoma,  and 
erected  in  that  city  a  beautiful  memorial  to  his  deceased  wife  and  daughter,  and  also  endowed  a 
school  for  girls,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Annie  Wright  Seminary.  For  many  years  preceding  his 
death  Mr.  Wright  resided  about  seven  months  of  each  year  on  one  of  the  Chelton  Hills,  in  Cheltan- 
ham  Township.  He  had  at  that  place  fifteen  acres  of  land,  worked  and  cultivated  as  a  model  farm. 
There  he  had  a  fine  country  house  and  commodious  stables,  all  built  of  .stone,  and  surrounded  by 
spacious  grounds,  beautifully  embellished.  His  Philadelphia  residence  was  the  Mansion,  formerly 
occupied  by  William  G.   Morehead,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Thirty-ninth  streets. 


CLINTON    P.    PAINE. 

General  Clinton  P.  Paine,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  founder  and  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Baltimore,  and  senior  member  of  the  banking  firm  of 
Clinton  P.  Paine  &  Co.,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  October  8th,  1847,  and  from  early  manhood  down  to 
the  time  of  his  decease  was  closely  and  conspicuously  identified  with  his  native  city's  material  inter- 
ests and  prosperity.  His  grandparents  were  English  settlers,  who  located  in  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Md.,  about  the  year  1760.  His  father  was  the  w-eli-known  and  prominent  merchant,  Allen  Paine,  him- 
self a  native  of  what  was  then  a  portion  of  Anne  Arundel,  but  now  lying  in  Howard  County.  His 
mother  was  Miss  Margaret  Paxton,  whose  parents  came  from  Ireland  to  New  York,  removing  after- 
wards to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  where  she  was  born.  Clinton  P.  Paine  was  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family  of  children,  who  received  every  possible  parental  care  and  judicious  direction.  In  his  excel- 
lent home  life  and  surroundings  he  laid  broad  tlie  foundations,  upon  which  he  afterwards  built  with 
an  education  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  which  well  fitted  him  for  successful  effort  in  his  sub- 
sequent varied  business  career.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  was  called  from  school  to  the  learning 
of  the  routine  of  a  business  man  in  his  father's  large  wholesale  saddlery  hardware  house,  conducted 
since  1823  with  great  financial  prosperity  and  success.  His  father's  health  failing,  and  a  relinquish- 
ment of  the  business  thereby  becoming  necessary,  young  Paine  assumed  active  management  when  but 
nineteen  years  old.  He  was  thus  called  upon  to  take  a  man's  part  in  the  world,  with  the  necessities, 
perplexities,  and  responsibilities  incident  to  the  management  of  a  large  and  increasing  business.  Made 
a  partner  at  this  early  age  he  hardly  knew  what  it  was  to  have  been  a  youth.  His  father  died  in  1872, 
and  with  the  burden  of  additional  responsibilities  thrust  upon  him  he  continued  his  labors  for  fourteen 
years,  when,  in  1886,  he  sold  out  and  retired,  his  time  and  attention  being  fully  occupied  in  looking 
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after  the  affairs  of  the  estate,  and  in  attending  to  liis  duties  as  director  or  manag^er  in  the  many  cor- 
porations in  which  he  had  become  interested.  He  was  made  a  Director  in  the  Asst)ciated  Firemen's 
Insurance  Company  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  in  this  and  other  companies  he  was 
always  noted  for  his  close  and  intelligent  attention  to  all  his  obligations  as  manager  or  director. 
With  other  associates  he  organized  the  Walker  Horse  Shoe  Company,  the  Maryland  Savings  Bank, 
and  the  South  Baltimore  Car  Works,  the  latter  promising  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  th.e  in- 
dustrial establishments  around  Baltimore  city.  In  1890,  General  Paine  with  others  organized  the 
Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Baltimore,  and  was  chosen  President  thereof.  This  institution,  a 
pioneer  in  the  surety  field,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  General  Paine,  with 
others,  fought  for  the  charter  in  the  Maryland  Legislature,  and  haying  succeeded,  the  Company  was 
duly  organized  and  opened  for  business  on  June  2nd,  1890,  temporary  offices  having  been  secured  at 
No.  7  North  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore.  Success  was  immediate,  and  the  business  grew  so  rapidly 
tliat  the  quarters  were  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements,  and  a  change  became  imperative. 
General  Paine,  with  his  characteristic  foresight,  had  foreseen  this,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  providing 
the  remedy.  Under  his  direction  and  at  his  suggestion  the  Board  of  Directors  determined  to  locate 
a  site  antl  erect  upon  it  a  building  which  would  not  only  be  thoroughly  fitted  for  their  business  and  its 
future,  but  at  the  same  time  be  a  monument  to  the  city's  progress  and  an  ornament  in  its  architectural 
beauty  and  adornment.  Ground  was  broken  in  due  time  at  the  Northwest  corner  of  Charles  and  Lex- 
ington streets,  and  here  was  erected  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  modern  banking  houses  in  the 
country.  This  structure  stands  as  an  endm-ing  monument  to  the  foresight,  enterprise  and  wisdom 
of  General  Paine,  its  founder  and  chief  promoter.  Honors,  both  civil  and  military,  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  General  Paine.  The  militia  of  Maryland  always  found  in  him  a  firm  friend  and  an  un- 
fiinching  advocate.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  Fifth  Maryland  Regiment  when  it  was 
organized  after  t'ne  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Governor  Lloyd  appointed  him  Brigadier-General  and 
Chief  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  State,  which  position  he  continued  to  hold  by  re-appointment  under  the  suc- 
ceeding Governors  Jackson  and  Brown.  He  was  appointed  Commisssioner  from  Maryland  to  the 
Philadelphia  Constitutional  Centennial  Celebration,  held  September,  1887;  was  elected  Vice-Chair- 
man  of  its  Executive  Committee,  and  also  Chairman  of  the  Military  Display  Committee,  and  organ- 
ized that  feature  of  the  celebration,  turning  cner  to  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  in  command  that  day, 
on  the  moiTiing  of  the  parade.  23,722  uniformed  troops.  In  order  that  Maryland,  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  mio-ht  be  properly  represented,  he  advanced  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  money  necessasry 
to  pay  the  expenses.  During  the  Exposition  week  in  Baltimore  city,  in  September,  1889,  he  conceived 
and  carried  to  successful  completion,  two  of  the  finest  scenic  displays  ever  witnessed,  being  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  famous  Battle  of  North  Point,  which  took  place  September  12th,  1814.  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  McHenry,  which,  through  Francis  Scott  Key's  inspiration,  was  the  birthplace  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  poem.  General  Paine  was  for  some  time  a  Director  in  the  Chesai>cake  and  Ohio 
CanaT;  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Election  Supervisors  of  Baltimore  City,  being  President  of  that 
Board' under  Governor  Lloyd;  and  a  member  of  tb.e  Water  Board  of  Baltimore  City.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Savings  Bank,  Director  in  th.c  Union  Trust  Company  and  <nher  financial  insti- 
tutions. In  1894  he  organized  the  banking  and  brokerage  house  of  Clinton  P.  Paine  &  Co.,  of  which 
he  was  the  senior  and  principal  member.  General  Paine  was  repeatedly  offered  political  prefer- 
ment such  as  the  nomination  for  Mayor  of  Baltim<M-e  and  other  high  honors,  but  he  mvarialily  de- 
clined all  these.  He  was  twice  married;  his  first  wife  a  daughter  of  Charles  F.  Pitt,  a  promment  citi- 
zen of  Baltimore,  died  leaving  one  son.  His  second  wife  is  a  daughter  of  John  B.  McCreary  of 
Philadelphia.  General  Paine  went  to  Europe  with  his  wife,  his  two  daughters.  Miss  Mabel  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Paine,  and  his  niece.  Miss  Carrie  McCreary,  sailing  from  New  York  to  Alexandria  direct, 
on  January  4th,  1902.  While  in  Naples,  Italy,  he  was  stricken  with  heart  failure,  and  died  there  sud- 
denly on  March  13th,  1902. 
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FREDERICK    FRALEY. 

Hon.  Frederick  Fraley,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, President  of  The  National  Board  of  Trade,  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  etc., 
etc.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  May  28,  1804,  and  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  September  23rd,  1901, 
in  the  ninety-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  parents  were  John  Urban  Fraley  and  Elizabeth  Laskey.  His 
father's  ancestors  were  natives  of  Switzerland  and  his  mother's  were  English.  After  a  good  English 
and  classical  education,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Thomas  Cooper's  hardware  house  and  received 
a  thorough  mercantile  education.  As  early  as  1824  he  became  actively  interested  in  public  affairs,  and 
aided  in  the  founding  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  which  he  became  a  life  member  and  for  many  years 
was  its  Treasurer.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  City  Councils  in  1834  and  three  years  later,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  he  had  the  honor  of  saving  the  city  from  insolvency.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  year  1837,  when  financial  troubles  were  numerous  and  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  took 
place,  that  Mr.  Fraley's  wisdom  was  exerted  to  rescue  the  city  from  its  embarrassments.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  city  should  issue  debt  certificates  in  small  denominations,  to  pass  as  currency,  and  he  had 
the  measure  adopted  and  a  serious  financial  blow  tu  the  city  was  avoided.  He  was  an  early  advocate 
for  lighting  the  city  by  gas,  and  a  leading  spirit  in  establishing  the  gas  works,  in  which  for  many  years 
he  served  as  Trustee.  He  prepared  the  plan  for  keeping  the  city  accounts  prior  to  consolidation.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-three  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the 
laws  called  for  by  the  amended  constitution.  In  1839  he  was  a  Whig  delegate  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  Harrisburg  that  nominated  William  Henry  Harrison  for  President.  He  preferred  Henry  Clay, 
but  would  not  promise  Pennsylvania's  vote  for  him.  Mr.  Fraley  was  one  of  the  early  directors  of 
Girard  College;  prepared  its  plan  of  organization,  and  for  a  time  acted  as  its  President.  He  was  active 
in  having  the  city  of  Philadelphia  consolidated,  drawing  up  the  first  section  in  the  act  of  con- 
solidation, which  he  has  humorously  said  was  more  difficult  than  all  the  rest  of  it;  and  the  sections 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  finances  are  his  work.  He  was  also  a  leader  in  introducing  the 
paid  fire  department,  having  been  as  a  young  man  a  most  active  volunteer  fireman.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  and  the  enormous  duty  of  adjusting  the  affairs 
of  that  ofifice  and  arranging  for  the  accumulation  of  the  vast  amount  of  funds  needed  for  the  erection 
of  the  Centennial  buildings,  was  most  satisfactorily  fulfilled.  He  participated  extensively  in  com- 
mercial and  charitable  works  and  was  an  authority  on  all  financial  movements,  past  and  present.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  School  of  Instruction  for  the  Blind,  the  Apprentices,  Philadelphia  and 
Mercantile  Libraries,  besides  being  President  of  the  Western  Saving  Fund  at  Tenth  and  Walnut 
streets  for  many  years.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  upon  the 
death  of  John  Welsh.  This  Board  of  Trade  is  one  of  the  prominent  commercial  chambers  in  the 
country.  It  was  organized  in  October,  1833,  and  has  had  but  five  Presidents,  viz:  Thomas  B.  Cope, 
Thomas  B.  Hoopes,  Samuel  C.  Morton,  John  Welsh  and  Frederick  Fraley.  Mr.  Fraley  had  been  the 
representative  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  at  commercial  conventions  held  in  other  cities. 
He  was  chosen  President  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  when  it  was  established  in  1868,  and  was 
re-elected  every  year  since,  being  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  all  its  movements  of  importance. 
As  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  since  1880,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  commem- 
orating the  Centennial  of  the  Constitutional  foundation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  1887; 
the  Philosophical  Society  being  the  oldest  of  the  learned  societies,  and  joined  with  it  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society,  the  University  and  others.  In  1880  Mr.  Fraley  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  was  the  oldest  living  Trustee.  He  was  also 
for  many  years  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arts.     He  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  matters 
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relating  to  its  progress  and  was  ever  active  when  plans  were  presented  for  widening  the  scope  or  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  the  University.  He  also  took  an  active  part  at  the  meetings  of  contribut- 
ors to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  social  life  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Union  Club,  the  organization  which  afterwards  grew  into  the  Union  League  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  whose  winter  parties  took  the  place  of  the  old  Wistar  Club  when  that  organization  was 
disbanded  during  the  war.  In  the  celebrated  Farmers'  Club  Mr.  Fraley  stood  third  in  seniority, 
George  Blight,  one  of  the  founders,  and  Judge  Craig  Biddle  being  the  two  others  remaining  of  the 
club's  early  membership.  Tlie  Farmers'  Club  is  a  club  of  twelve  members  only,  entertaining  at  its 
monthly  dinners  given  by  each  member  in  turn,  throughout  the  year,  a  number  of  distinguished  guests 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Fraley  was  looked  to  in  city  affairs  as  a  leader  when  import- 
ant matters  were  to  be  urged  upon  Councils,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  though  just  returned  from  the 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  where  he  had  made  a  comprehensive 
address  on  the  tariff,  he  went  before  Councils  to  present  the  petition  for  the  Belt  Line  Railway  ordi- 
nance. His  connection  for  many  years,  as  President  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  with  the 
coal  carrying  traffic  of  the  city,  made  his  opinion  of  matters  upon  transportation  eagerly  sought,  and  in 
this,  as  in  affairs  of  National  finance  and  treasury,  his  judgment  was  regarded  as  eminent.  In  every 
detail  of  public  or  private  business  Mr.  Fraley  was  an  example  of  the  business  man.  His  ninetieth 
birthday,  on  May  28,  1894,  was  commemorated  by  a  banquet  at  the  LTnion  League,  given  by  several 
of  the  organizations  in  which  he  was  interested.  Air.  Fraley's  long  presidency  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  was  a  tribute  to  his  broad  general  information  as  a  scientific  student,  and  he  was  vividly 
interested  in  wireless  telegraphy  in  his  closing  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  over  ninety- 
seven  years  old.  He  began  life  almost  with  the  nineteenth  century,  and  at  its  close,  after  nearly  eighty 
years  of  activity  in  public  affairs,  during  which  he  was  an  important  factor  in  many  things  that  made 
for  the  development  and  betterment  of  his  city,  he  was  still  an  active  and  hard  working  man  of  business. 
He  died  from  general  debility. 

MATTHEW    VASSAR. 

Matthew  Va.ssar,  of  world-wide  fame  as  the  founder  and  benefactor  of  Vassar  College,  was  born 
in  Norfolk  County,  England,  April  29th,  1792,  and  came  to  America  with  his  parents  and  uncle  in 
1797.  His  parents  bought  a  farm  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  here 
they  planted  the  first  field  of  barley  ever  seen  in  Dutchess  County,  and  soon  had  some  fine  home-brewed 
ale  for  family  use  and  for  sale.  James  Vassar.  father  of  Matthew,  became  a  brewer  in  Poughkeepsie, 
but  Matthew  did  not  care  to  assist  his  father  in  the  business,  and  fancying  still  less  an  arrangement 
which  was  made  to  apprentice  him  to  a  tanner,  he  started  out  alone  to  find  employment.  He  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  a  position  at  once  in  a  country  store  in  a  little  settlement  two  miles  north  of 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  He  remained  there  three  years,  and  then  entered  the  store  of  another  merchant. 
Retuniing'home  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  he  entered  his  father's  establishment  as  bookkeeper 
and  collector.  His  father  had  been  most  successful  in  his  business,  but  shortly  after  his  son's  return 
he  met  with  heavy  losses  which  reduced  him  to  comparative  poverty.  Mattheu',  after  these  misfor- 
tunes, began  brewing  ale  himself,  at  first  making  but  three  barrels  at  a  time.  The  business,  com- 
menced on  this  humble  scale,  grew  in  the  course  of  years  into  a  large  and  flourishing  one,  and  became 
the  source  of  much  wealth  to  its  proprietors.  After  more  than  fifty  years'  experience,  during  which 
time  he  had  taken  several  partners  for  short  periods,  Mr.  Vassar.  now  the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune, 
sold  his  interest  to  a  nephew  and  retired  from  active  business.  In  1845  Mr.  Vassar  and  his  wife  sailed 
for  Europe,  where  they  spent  several  months  in  travel  and  sight-seeing.  While  in  London  the  fre- 
quent visits  made  to  Guy's  Hospital,  an  institution  founded  by  a  kinsman  of  his,  suggested  a  plan  to  Mr. 
Vassar's  ever  active  mind.     It  was  "to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his  own  fortune,  in  his  lifetime,  to 
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some  benevolent  purpose."  Several  years  passed  after  \m  return  from  Europe  before  he  definitely  de- 
cided what  it  should  be.  In  the  meantime  several  projects  were  carefully  considered.  Finally,  at  the 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  niece,  Lydia  Booth,  who  was  principal  of  a  young  ladies'  seminary  in  Pough- 
keepsie,  he  concluded  to  erect  and  endow  a  college  for  women.  Arrangements  to  carry  out  this  purpose 
were  at  once  begun,  and  twenty-eight  persons  were  chosen  by  him  to  constitute  the  body  corporate  of  the 
college,  and  to  be  its  first  trustees.  After  a  careful  preparation  for  the  great  enterprise,  the  Act  for 
the  incorporation  of  "Vassar  Female  College"  was  passed  on  the  i8th  of  January,  i86i.  The  title 
was  afterwards  changed  to  "Vassar  College."  The  site  was  selected,  and  on  June  4th,  of  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Vassar  with  his  own  hands  broke  ground  for  the  building.  In  less  than  four  years  from 
that  date  it  was  completed;  and  on  the  20th  of  September,  1865,  the  first  collegiate  year  of  Vassar 
College  was  begun.  The  College  is  situated  an  a  farm  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  lying  two  miles 
east  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  proper.  Mr.  Vassar  lived  to  see  and  enjoy  the  completion  of  bis  great 
and  beneficent  work,  and  up  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  he  was  actively  engaged  in  its  behalf.  On  June 
26th,  1868,  while  reading  his  annual  address  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  their  stated  meeting,  the  MS. 
fell  from  his  hands,  and  Mr.  Benson  J.  Lossing  (one  of  the  trustees)  caught  his  lifeless  form  in  his  arms. 
In  his  will,  Mr.  Vassar  left  $150,000  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts;  the  income  of  $50,000  to 
be  used  as  an  "auxiliary  fund,"  to  assist  deserving  pupils,  who  may  have  become  pecuniarily  disabled, 
to  complete  the  college  course ;  the  incom.e  of  $50,000  for  the  increase  (jf  the  library,  and  to  advance 
the  usefulness  of  the  philosophical  cabinets  and  apparatus ;  and  the  income  of  $50,000  for  an  annual 
course  of  lectures.  Vassar  College  has  now  grown  to  vast  proportions  by  accretions  such  as  magnifi- 
cent bequests  from  philanthropists  and  by  its  own  ever  increasing  resources.  In  coming  years,  v.h.en 
colleges  and  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  shall  have  become  so  universal  that  the  fact 
that  these  privileges  were  once  denied  them  shall  be  all  but  forgotten,  the  women  of  America  will  recall 
with  grateful  appreciation  the  name  of  Matthew  Vassar,  and  the  institution  itself  will  ever  stand  as  his 
best  and  permanent  memorial.  Mr.  Vassar  was  proud  of  his  creation,  and  hoped  much  for  it  in  the 
coming  years.  That  his  hopes  for  Vassar  College  have  been  realized  no  one  will  gainsay  now  after  more 
than  thirty-seven  years  of  its  successful  existence. 


JAMES    A.    WRIGHT. 

James  Anderson  Wright,  of  Philadelphia,  for  over  forty-five  years  head  of  the  famous  ship- 
ping house  of  Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  and  for  sixteen  of  those  years  President  of  the  International 
Navigation  Company,  was  born  in  Talbot  County.  Maryland,  September  3rd.  181 5,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  Philadelphia,  June  7th,  1894.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter  Wright  and  Mary  Anderson,  his 
wife.  Peter  Wright,  born  February  27th,  1791,  was  the  son  of  John  Wright,  born  July  3rd,  1763,  the 
sixth  son  of  William  Wright,  who,  with  his  brother,  James  Wright,  emigrated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  from  England,  and  settled  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  In  181 7  Peter  Wright  came  with 
his  family  from  Maryland  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  following  year  established  himself  in  business,  found- 
ing the  now  widely-known  house  of  Peter  Wright  &  Sons.  James  A.  Wright  attended  the  schools  of 
I.  Irvine  Hitchcock,  Benjamin  Tucker  and  Jesse  Stanley,  and  profited  by  the  instruction  imparted  by 
those  old  time  Philadelphia  educators.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  thirteen  his  studies  were  inter- 
rupted, and  he  was  placed  in  the  store  of  his  father. who  was  engaged  in  the  crockery  business  on  Third 
street.  From  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  attendance  for  one  term  at  the  boarding-school  of 
Samuel  Smith,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  he  had  been  continuously  identified,  either  as  employe  or 
partner,  with  the  firm  established  by  his  father,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  recognized  as  a 
famous  American  mercantile  house.  Even  as  a  lad  our  subject  was  remarkable  for  his  fondness  for 
work  and  his  taste  for  mechanics.     At  that  early  period  he  manifested  interest  in  the  construction  of 
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fire-engines,  electrical  apparatus,  and  steam-power  machinery.  His  industry  and  application  to  busi- 
ness found  ample  field  for  exercise  in  his  father's  store,  which  was  conducted  according  to  the  strict  pre- 
cepts which  ruled  in  those  days ;  the  hours  of  work  were  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late  in  the 
evening,  and  during  "busy  seasons"  until  far  into  the  night.  The  training  thus  received,  added  to 
his  native  energy  and  determination,  fitted  the  youth  for  the  larger  duties  which  later  on  devolved 
upon  him  as  a  partner,  and  for  the  building  up  of  a  firm  notable  for  its  integrity,  infiuence  and  far- 
reaching  relations.  In  1836  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner.  The  same  year,  the  business  having  grown 
in  importance,  the  store  was  removed  to  Market  street,  below  Seventh,  where  it  remained  until  1850, 
when  the  firm  built  and  occupied  tlie  commodious  building  No.  505  Market  street,  Philadelphia.  The 
character  of  the  business  of  the  firm  gradually  changed  to  a  jobbing,  and  from  that  to  a  package  and 
importing  trade.  At  this  juncture,  a  branch  house  was  established  in  the  district  of  the  Staffordshire 
{XJtteries  in  England,  and  competent  representatives  were  stationed  there  to  place  the  orders  of 
American  importers  with  the  manufacturers,  a  system  attended  with  many  advantages  to  the  Ameri- 
can trade,  and  acting  as  a  mighty  stimulus  to  the  crockery  business  between  the  two  countries.  In 
1848  Peter  Wright  retired  from  business,  his  sons  James  A.  and  Edward  N.  continuing  under  the 
old  firm  name.  The  carrying  trade,  prior  to  tiic  Civil  War,  was  largely  done  by  sailing  vessels;  the 
crockery  imports  were  brought  exclusively  by  this  class  of  craft.  Vessel  after  vessel  was  loaded  at 
Liverpool  for  Philadelphia,  with  the  wares  for  Peter  Wright  &  Sons  as  a  nucleus  of  their  cargo.  In 
time  some  of  these  vessels  were  consigned  to  the  firm.  Thus  began  the  shipping  business,  which  has 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  operations  of  Mr.  Wright's  firm.  Contemporaneously  consign- 
ments of  various  kinds  of  merchandise  were  made  by  English  parties  to  tiie  firm,  whose  reputation  for 
promptness,  safety  and  fidelity  had  by  this  time  reached  the  commercial  centre  of  Great  Britain.  As 
a  necessary  consequence,  an  export  trade  followed,  breadstuffs  and  petroleum  being  the  leading  articles 
shipped.  The  business  of  the  vigorous,  pushing,  growing  house  now  embraced  the  importation  of  the 
products  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  the  exportation  of  American  merchandise  and  a  general  freight- 
ing and  commission  business.  This  brings  us  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion.  The  year  1861  was 
signalized  by  a  transaction  by  the  firm  which  was  the  forerunner  of  a  trade  which  has  since  become  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  has  had  concentrated  upon  it  the  anxious  thought 
of  the  possessors  of  many  millions  of  capital.  This  notable  event  was  the  shipment  of  the  first 
cargo  of  refined  petroleum  from  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  port.  This  initial  shipment  was  made 
in  the  American  brig  "Elizabeth  Watts,"  owned  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  registering  224  tons,  which 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  for  London,  Eng.,  November  19,  1 861,  with  a  cargo  consisting  of  1,329  bar- 
rels of  oil.  Thus  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Wriglit's  firm  a  trade  which  grew  directly  to  tremendous 
dimensions  and  continues  as  such  to  the  present  time.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1888  over  a  million 
and  a  quarter  barrels  of  petroleum  were  exported  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  alone.  From  handling 
vessels  as  freight  agents  and  commission  merchants,  it  was  but  a  step  for  the  firm  to  become  the  owners 
of  ships.  They  acquired,  by  purchase  and  building,  a  small  fleet  of  vessels  of  various  rig  and  ca- 
pacity, and  brought  them  into  their  general  business.  The  "Chieftain,"  a  wooden  vessel  of  1,312 
tons,  was  built  in  1864,  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  for  the  firm,  and  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  tlie 
sea-going  craft  of  her  day.  About  the  year  1870  the  firm  of  Peter  Wright  &  Sons  took  another 
step  forward.  This  was  the  utilization  of  steamships  for  their  carrying  trade.  In  1871  the  Inter- 
national Navigation  Co.  was  incorporated,  and  James  A.  Wright  was  chosen  its  President.  This 
company  immediately  began  the  construction  of  steamers  for  a  mail  line  to  ply  between  Antwerp  and 

Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  chartered  steamers  to  run  between  Liverpool  and  Philadelphia,  the 
name  adopted  for  both  services  being  the  "Red  Star  Line,"  now  universally  known  to  the  commercial  and 
traveling  public.     Mr.  Wright's  firm  l^ecame  the  general  agents  in  the  United  States  of  the  ciUerprise. 

The  Antwerp  branch  was  all  this  time  under  contract  with  the  Belgian  government  as  carrier  of  the 
royal  mail,  and  enjoyed  a  valuable  subsidy  from  the  kingdom.     In  1874  the  firm  were  also  appointed 
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general  agents  of  the  American  Steamship  Company,  whicli  maintained  weekiy  communication  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Philadelphia,  by  means  of  four  steamships  built  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  number  of 
chartered  English  boats.  In  1887  the  Inman  Steamship  Company  came  under  the  control  of  the  In- 
ternational Navigation  Company.  The  combined  fleet  thus  operated  by  the  one  management,  and  for 
which  Peter  Wright  &  Sons  were  general  agents,  with  ofifices  at  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
aggregated  twenty-five  steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  over  112,500  tons.  In  1887  Mr.  Wright 
retired  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Steamship  Company.  In  1872  Peter  Wright  &  Sons  erected  the 
five-story  iron  front  fire-proof  building  at  307  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  This  was  the  first  struc- 
ture in  the  businesss  centre  of  the  city  equipped  with  all  modern  improvements,  and  designed  especially 
for  offices.  Since  then,  however,  many  for  the  same  general  purposes  have  been  erected.  We  have 
thus  far  outlined  the  history  of  the  firm  of  Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  deeming  it  the  most  fitting  biography 
of  its  senior  partner.  With  the  great  expansion  of  the  firm's  affairs,  consequent  upon  the  acquisition 
of  the  transportation  interests,  a  large  portion  of  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  conducting  the  com- 
plex business  of  the  concern  developed  upon  his  junior  partners,  who,  having  had  the  invaluable  bene- 
fit of  his  energetic,  honorable  and  accomplished  business  training,  were  amply  qualified  to  relieve  their 
chief.  Despite  his  close  application  to  the  details  of  his  firm's  business,  Mr.  Wright  always  found  time 
to  perform  a  share  of  the  work  required  for  the  development  of  such  financial  or  commercial  enterprises 
as  were  from  time  to  time  projected  in  the  interest  of  Philadelphia's  progress.  A  simple  list  of  the 
names  of  the  undertakings  in  which  his  zeal  and  public  spirit  were  enlisted,  must  suffice.  He  was  a 
Director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia  (the  first  bank  established  under  the  National 
Banking  Act)  from  its  inception.  He  was  prominently  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Atlantic 
Petroleum  Storage  Company  (and  its  President  in  1864-65)  which  was  the  initial  movement  result- 
ing in  the  great  storing,  refining,  barrel  manufacturing  and  shipping  interests  at  Point  Breeze  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  now  conducted  on  a  scale  of  unequalled  magnitude  and  with  consummate  system 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  During  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  International  Navigation 
Company  built  a  large  grain  elevator  and  a  system  of  wharves  and  railroads  tracks,  to  which  Mr. 
Wright,  then  President  of  the  company,  gave  his  personal  attention,  supervising  the  purchase  of  mater- 
ials, and  the  piling  and  the  erection  of  the  large  structure.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Southern  Mail  Steamship  Company,  in  1865,  he  was  chosen  its  Treasurer,  and  he  exerted  his  influ- 
ence and  contributed  of  his  means,  to  put  on  foot  the  undertaking  which  was  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  Philadelphia's  position  in  the  rivalry  for  the  Southern  trade.  He  was  Treasurer 
and  a  large  owner  of  stock  of  the  Winifrede  Coal  and  Railroad  Company,  a  valuable  property  in  West 
Virginia,  supplying  bituminous  coal  to  the  Cincinnati  and  other  Ohio  River  markets.  He  was  a 
Director  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  a  corporation  with  a  capital  then  of  four  million  dol- 
lars, exercising  a  commanding  influence,  and  carrying  on  its  operations  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  An  enterprise,  unique  in  its  way,  was  the  erection  jointly  hy  James  A. 
Wright  and  William  G.  Warden,  the  wealthy  and  well-known  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  of  sixty- 
five  dwelling-houses  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  humblest  class  of  our  population,  and  located 
in  the  26th  Ward  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  popularly  known  as  Wrightsville.  Turning  from 
these  stricth  business  concerns,  we  find  Mr.  W'right  giving  his  time,  and  support,  also, 
to  the  promotion  of  philantropic  and  scientific  objects.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Art 
Club,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  its  Committee  on  Foreign  and 
Coastwise  Commerce,  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  and  of  the  Citizens'  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation, and  Director  of  the  Brooks  Underground  Telegraph  Company,  and  one  of  the  corporators  of 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Besides  being  an  earnest,  successful  merchant,  and  a 
zealous  promoter  of  charitable  enterprises,  Mr.  Wright's  energies  were  exerted  in  still  broader  fields. 
He  always  took  an  active  part  in  civil  affairs,  observing  with  watchful  eye,  as  is  becoming  in  the  patri- 
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otic  citizen,  the  course  of  events  in  National  and  municipal  politics,  although  never  an  aspirant  for 
olfice  himself.  From  his  father  he  imbibed  an  abhorrence  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  earnestly  took  hold  of  the  work  of  affording  relief  to  the  emancipated 
slaves  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  supplementing  his  labors  with  generous  contributions  from 
his  purse.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Port  Royal  Relief  Committee,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  office 
of  Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  and  in  which  participated  the  well-known  humanitarians,  Stephen  Colwell, 
Benjamin  P.  Hunt,  Philip  P.  Randolph,  Benjamin  Coates,  Francis  R.  Cope,  Edward  W.  Clark,  Ellis 
Yarnall  and  others.  Benjamin  Coates  and  James  A.  Wright  were  appointed  a  committee  to  purchase 
the  supplies  required  to  carry  out  the  objects  to  be  accomplished.  John  Hunn  was  sent  as  store- 
keeper, and  Miss  Laura  M.  Towne  and  Miss  Ellen  Murray  were  sent  as  teachers  of  the  helpless 
and  ignorant  colored  people  at  Port  Royal  and  Beaufort,  and  Miss  Arianna  S.  Foshay  was  also  sent 
as  a  teacher,  to  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  Wright  accompanying  and  establishing  her  there  with  one  of 
the  prominent  Baptist  Churches,  over  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyson  presided.  The  history  of  the  work 
of  the  Philadelphia  Port  Royal  Relief  Committee  will  form  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  the  record  of  that 
era  of  self-denying  patriotism.  The  Philadelphia  Port  Royal  Society  was  succeeded  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Freedmen's  Relief  Association,  which  tc«k  in  a  larger  field  of  operation,  ministering  more  especially 
to  the  educational  and  industrial  needs  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  South.  Mr.  Wright  was  a 
member  of  the  last-named  organization.  The  Hampton  Institute,  of  Virginia,  established  for  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  and  Indian  children,  found  in  him  a  warm  friend.  He  supported  a  scholarship  in 
the  institution  and  otherwise  befriended  it.  In  the  more  recent  past,  Mr.  Wright  performed  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  Treasurer  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  an  association  of  influential  citizens, 
whose  successful  work  for  the  purification  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  are  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  reforms  and  economies  instituted 
by  that  remarkable  movement.  Mr.  Wright  was  twice  married.  He  was  first  married  on  June  6th, 
1838.  to  Martha  Tatum,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  daughter  of  David  and  Hephzibah  Tatum;  she  had  one 
son,  Theodore;  siie  died  January  19,  1844.  On  May  7,  1850.  he  married  (second)  Mary  L.  Cook, 
daughter  of  Edward  and  Catharine  Cook,  of  New  York  City,  anrl  granddaughter  of  George  Ireland. 
Of  this  union  were  born  eight  children — four  sons  and  four  daughters;  Mrs.  Wright  died  October 
4,  1866.  Mr.  Wright  resided  at  Hazelbrook,  in  a  most  charming,  restful  mansion,  set  down  among 
primitive  forest  trees  in  Germantown,  the  fashionable  and  attractive  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  The 
grounds,  apart  from  the  woodlands  surrounding  the  house,  are  undulating,  and  were  imprcnx-d  with 
the  skill  known  to  the  landscape  gardener's  art.  Here  a  generous  hospitality  prevailed,  and  here  were 
all  the  accessories  which  culture,  opulence,  refinement  and  extensive  travel  could  supply  to  make  home 
life  everything  it  should  be  in  comfort  and  attractiveness. 
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WILLIAM    R.    JONES. 

Captain  William  Richard  Jones,  for  fourteen  years  General  Superintendent  of  the  Edgar 
Thompson  Steel  Works,  at  Braddock,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Hazelton,  Luzerne  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, February  23,  1389,  and  died  from  an  accident  September  28,  1889.  He  was  of  Welsh  de- 
scent, his  father,  the  Rev.  John  G.  Jones,  having,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  emigrated  from  Wales 
to  America  in  1832,  and  first  settled  in  Pittsburg.  His  parents  removed  from  Pittsburg  to  Scranton, 
and  from  there  to  Wilkes-Barre,  and  afterwards  to  Kazleton,  Pennsylvania.  Owing  to  the  ill  health 
of  his  father,  young  William  had  to  begin  work  at  a  very  early  age,  and  with  but  a  limited  education. 
He  began  by  serving  as  an  apprentice  to  the  moulder's  trade.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  apprenticed 
to  tlie  Crane  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  placed  at  first  in  the 
foundry  department,  and  later  in  the  machine  shop,  and  by  the  time  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
had  made  such  great  progress,  that  he  was  already  receiving  the  customary  wages  of  a  journeyman 
machinist.  He  then  left  Catasauqua  and  entered  the  employ  of  James  Nelson  at  Janesville,  Luzerne 
County,  as  a  machinist.  In  1856  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  went  to  work  there  in  the  machine 
shop  of  J.  P.  Morris  &  Company.  From  there  he  journeyed  to  Tyrone,  where  he  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a  lumberman,  raftsman,  and  farm  hand,  until  the  spring  of  1858,  and  from  thence  he  worked 
his  way  to  Clearfield  County.  In  1859  he  went  to  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  and  worked  at  his  trade 
for  t'he  Cambria  Iron  Company  for  three  months.  He  then  went  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  hav- 
ing received  an  offer  from  Colonel  Jiles  Edwards  to  help  erect  a  blast  furnace,  in  the  capacity  of 
master  mechanic.  On  April  14,  1861,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Lloyd,  and  a  few  days  after, 
the  secession  feeling  having  become  very  strong,  and  having  had  several  personal  encounters  with 
secessionists,  he,  accompanied  by  his  youthful  bride,  left  Chattanooga  during  the  night  in  which  the 
Government  works  at  Harper's  Ferry  were  destroyed  by  Lieutenant  Jones.  He  returned  to  Johns- 
town, and  again  went  to  work  in  the  Cambria  Iron  Company's  works.  On  July  31,  1862,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  for. nine 
months'  service,  and  in  September  was  mustered  in  as  sergeant.  He  served  with  this  regiment  until 
his  time  expired,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  where  he  was 
badly  wounded,  but  refused  to  leave  his  regiment  during  the  battle.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service  he  returned  to  Johnstown,  and  once  more  went  to  work  for  the  Cambria  Iron  Company.  Dur- 
ing tlie  Gettysburg  campaign  he  raised  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-fourth  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  Emergency  Men,  of  which  he  was  mustered  in  as  Captain,  July  20,  1864.  He  was  trans- 
ferred as  Captain  of  the  Independent  Company,  Ninety-seventh  Pennsylvania  "Veteran  Volunteers,  and 
was  stationed  at  Baltimore  as  Captain  commanding  the  Provost  Guard  until  the  close  of  the  war,  under 
the  command  of  General  Lew  Wallace.  The  Indei>endent  Company  was  considered  one  of  the  finest 
disciplined  and  best  drilled  companies  in  the  service,  and  entered  into  competitive  drill  against  the 
Eleventh  Indiana  at  Monumental  Square,  Baltimore.  General  Lew  Wallace  viewed  the  contest,  and 
complimented  Captain  Jones  w^ith  having  one  of  t!ie  finest  drilled  companies  in  the  service.  Desir- 
ing to  join  the  regiment  during  the  Fort  Fisher  campaign,  his  request  was  refused,  the  Provost  Marshal 
declining  to  endorse  it,  stating  that  it  was  to  the  best  interest  of  the  service  that  Captain  Jones  remain 
with  his  command.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  the  service,  after  which 
he  spent  a  few  months  in  the  oil  region  during  the  Pit-Hole  excitement,  and  then,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  George  Fritz,  he  again  returned  to  Johnstown,  and  once  more  entered  the  machine  shops  of  the 
Cambria  Iron  Company.  In  1872  Captain  Jones  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Fritz, 
the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  on  the  death  of  whom,  in  1873,  he  resigned 
his  position  in  Johnstown,  and  went  to  Pittsburg,  where   he   was   soon   afterward   engaged    as    master 
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mechanic  for  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Company,  to  help  erect  their  steel  works  and  roll  mill  at  Besse- 
mer.    Upon  the  completion  of  these  works  in   1875,  Captain  Jones  was  made  General  Superintendent 
and    given    full    charge    of    the    works.      He    built       furnaces    A,     B,     C,     D,     E,     F    and     G, 
— H    and    I    being    in    course    of   erection.     He     had    at    an    early    age    developed    a    remark- 
able   appreciation     for     machinery,     and     had    gained    a    knowledge    of    its    laws,    and    showed 
marked   ingenuity  in  solving  difficult  problems.      His  numerous  improvements  and  inventions  have 
made  the  furnaces  which  he  erected  the  finest  in  the  world.     Of  these  inventions  his  first  were,  a  device 
for  operating  ladles  in  the  Bessemer  process,  and  improvements  in  hose  couplings.     These  were  pat- 
ented December   12,   1876.     In  the  same  month  he  also  patented   designs   for  Bessemer  converters. 
His  other  more  important  patents  are  washers  for  ingot  moulds,  (1876)  ;  hot  beds  for  bending  rolls, 
(1877)  ;  apparatus  for  compressing  ingots  while  casting  ingot  moulds,   (1878)  ;  cooling  roll  journals 
and  shafts,  ( 1881 )  ;  feeding  appliance  for  rolling  mills,  and  art  of  making  railroad  bars,  (1886)  ;  appli- 
ance for  rolls,  apparatus  for  removing  and  setting  rolls,  housing  caps  for  rolls,  roll  housings,  (1888) ; 
and  apparatus  for  removing  ingots  from  moulds,  (1,889).     His  last  and  greatest  invention  was  a  method 
for  mi.xing  metal  taken  from  blast  furnaces  and  charged  into  two  receiving  tanks.     Letters  patent  on 
this  invention  had  been  allowed,  but  were  not  yet  issued  at  the  time  of  Captain  Jones'  death.     In  1888 
Captain  Jones  was  appointed  consulting  engineer  to  Camegie,  Phipps  &  Company.     He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain.     Years  ago  he  visited  Europe,  and  was  received 
with  great  consideration  by  Krupp,  the  famous  German  gim  manufacturer,  at  Essen,  besides  receiving 
attention  from  all  the  prominent  manufacturers  of  Europe.     He  was  the  first  man  in  the  United  States 
that  received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Krupp  to  visit  his  works.     He  was  the  only  Pennsylvanian  in  at- 
tendance at  the  congress  of  steel  men  held  in  Scotland  in  1888.     While  there  he  read  an  exhaustive 
paper  on  the  making  of  Bessemer  steel,  which  was  received  with  applause.     He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  tiie  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  a  member  of  the  Major  Harper  Post  of  Braddock, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  procuring  the  erection    of   the    Braddock    Soldiers'    Monument.     In 
18S8  he  was  chosen  Senior  Vice-Commander  of  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  prominently 
mentioned  for  State  Commander.     Pie  was  a  memljer  of  the  Masonic  Order,  of  several  Welsh  soci- 
eties and  of  the  Loyal  Legion.     In  politics  Captain  Jones  was  a  staunch  and  unswerving  Republican, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  .\merican  industries.     He  never  had  any  political 
aspirations,  but  he  was  always  ready  to  serve  his  party  whenever  he  was  needed.     At  the  time  of  the 
Johnstown  flood  Captain  Jones  took  command  of  three  hundred  picked  men  from  Braddock  and  con- 
veyed them  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  wh€re  under   his   skilled   leadership  they  performed  extraor- 
dinary deeds  in  rescuing  the  injured.     He  always  exhibited   the  greatest   friendship  and  kindness  to- 
wards the  Methodist  Church,  a  denomination  which  he  assisted  in  many  ways,  and  particularly  m 
aiding  them  to  commence  work  on  their  handsome   church  at   Braddock.     The   services   of   Captam 
Jones  to  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  were  of  such  a  nature— so  comprehensive  and  so  capa- 
ble—that it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  them  at  a  money  valuation.     As  an  illustration  of  this  fact 
it  may  be  stated  that  he  received  as  his  salary  as  General  Superintendent  the  sum  of  $35,000  per  year, 
which  his  income  from  royalties  brought  up  to  $50,000,  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  very  generous,  however,  in  charity,  and  it  is  estimated  that  his  gifts  m  various  directions 
amounted  to  more  than  $10,000  a  year;  many  of  these  were  large,  and  were  bestowed  so  quietly  that 
few  knew  anything  with  regard  to  them.     It  is  weU  known,  however,  that  hundreds  of  poor  people  m 
Braddock  had  cause  to  be  grateful  to  Captain  Jones.     The  fact  which  rendered  the  death  of  Captain 


during  the  day.     A  cast  had  been  made  and  everything  was  in  good  shape  up  to  two  hours  after  noon. 
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when  the  charge  collected  up,  forming  an  arch  in  the  narrower  part  of  the  furnace.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  metal  was  not  running  freely,  the  men  who  were  endeavoring  to  remedy  the  difficulty 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Captain  Jones,  endeavored  to  loosen  the  charge  by  shutting  off  the 
blast.  This  did  not  have  the  desired  effect,  and  other  means  were  being  tried,  when  a  sudden  break 
occurred,  the  flame  shooting  out  tons  of  molton  iron  and  pouring  it  upon  the  men.  The  terrible  rush 
of  metal  knocked  Captain  Jones  down  into  the  pit,  where  he  happened  to  be  thrown  between  two  trucks 
or  he  would  have  met  instant  death.  When  removed  from  the  pit  his  clothing  was  burned  entirely 
from  his  body,  and  he  was  horribly  burned  about  the  head.  His  fall  caused  his  death,  however,  as  he 
struck  his  head  on  the  car  or  wall,  while  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have  recovered  from  the  burns. 
Several  other  employes  were  injured  at  the  same  time,  and  all  were  at  once  taken  to  the  Homoeopathic 
Hospital  at  Pittsburg  for  treatment,  where  Captain  Jones  breathed  his  last  on  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing at  half-past  ten  o'clock  at  night,  never  having  been  in  an  entirely  conscious  state  from  the  time 
of  the  accident.  The  five  thousand  men  employed  in  the  great  steel  works  were  deeply  distressed  when 
they  heard  that  their  beloved  and  admired  leader  was  dying;  and  both  for  his  recognized  amiable  and 
generous  qualities  as  a  man,  and  because  he  was  known  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe  as 
one  of  the  most  expert  and  successful  steel  managers  in  the  world,  his  sudden  death  awakened  a  chord 
of  sympathy  seldom  struck  to  so  general  an  effect.  The  funeral  of  Captain  Jones  took  place  at 
Braddock  on  the  afternoon  of  October  2.  The  whole  town  was  draped  in  mourning.  The  parochial 
and  public  schools,  and  all  the  principal  stores  of  the  town  were  closed  during  the  funeral.  More  than 
ten  thousand  men  followed  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  Captain  Jones,  who  had  been  at  once  the 
friend,  and  associate,  the  benefactor  and  the  leader  of  the  most  of  them.  Among  the  instances  of 
public  recognition  of  the  occasion,  that  of  the  people  of  Johnstown  was  notable.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  most  prominent  men  of  the  town,  a  series  of  the  most  flattering  and  complimentary  resolutions 
were  passed.  Four  children  were  born  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Jones,  two  of  whom  are  dead  and  two  liv- 
ing, the  surviving  ones  being  Mr.  W.  M.  C.  Jones,  and  a  daughter  Cora.  Among  the  many  edi- 
torial references  to  his  death,  the  following  quotation  illustrates  the  universal  sentiment  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  Captain  Jones,  and  expresses  the  general  regret  at  his  loss : 

"Without  resort  to  conventional  platitudes,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  community  mourns.  Why 
should  it  not?  Here  was  a  generous  soul,  a  soul  the  very  essence  of  which  was  the  inbred  instinct  of 
honor;  a  bold  and  resolute,  but  kind  heart  which  cleaved  to  the  right,  but  knew  charity  for  the  erring; 
a  leader  in  almost  every  public  enterprise;  the  most  trusted  guide-wheel  to  the  vast  industries  of  the 
great  firm  by  which  he  was  employed;  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier.  In  civil  life  a  conspicuous  example  of 
the  self-success  which  it  has  been  the  fond  habit  among  Americans  to  boast,  he  was  in  every  respect 
openly,  and  in  his  private  life,  a  type  of  manhood  to  which  we  could  turn  at  all  seasons,  and  ex- 
perience pleasure  and  profit  in  the  contemplation.  A  noble  soul  has  been  stilled,  and  only  the  com- 
fort remains  that  the  good  it  has  accomplished  does  not  perish  with  it." 

While  it  is  recognized  that  Captain  Jones  in  his  youth  was  gifted  beyond  the  average  boy  in  hav- 
ing a  natural  adaptability  for  mechanics,  he  achieved  success  mainly  through  untiring  industry  and 
unceasing  application.  He  was  emphatically  a  worker;  he  had  a  deep  pride  in  his  vocation  and  was 
ambitious  to  excel.  He  was  a  true  "Captain  of  industry,"  unsurpassed  as  an  organizer,  marvelous  in 
his  knowledge  of  detail,  fruitful  in  experience  and  inventions,  always  planning  new  victories  and  winning 
them.  His  success  is  written  in  the  monster  establishment  at  Bessemer,  which  will  remain  a  monu- 
ment to  his  energy,  his  skill,  his  achievements.  The  position  which  he  filled  was  one  which  demanded 
a  high  order  of  executive  ability,  inventive  faculty  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  coupled  with  the 
power  of  analysis  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  generalization  on  the  other,  that  are  rarely  found  com- 
bined in  any  one  man.  The  fact  that  in  the  possession  of  these  faculties  Captain  Jones  was  pre- 
eminent, accounts  for  the  lofty  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who  knew  him  or  who  had  close 
dealings  with  him.     Finally,  as  the  crowning  record  of  his  life  by  such  a  tribute  as  rarely  falls  to 
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any  man,  the  following  resolutions  are  given,  as  passed  on  October  3,  1889,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  tlie 
managers  of  Carnegie  Brothers  and  Company,  limited,  and  of  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Company,  limited, 
held  at  their  branch  offices  in  Pittsburg: 

"Resolved,  That  as  this  firm  in  all  its  history  has  never  been  called  upon  to  record  a  loss  so 
tragic  as  that  which  has  deprived  it  of  its  great  manager,  Captain  William  Richard  Jones,  so  neither 
has  it  ever  lost  an  officer  whose  services  were  more  valuable,  or  to  whom  it  was  more  deeply  indebted 
for  the  success  which  has  attended  its  operations. 

"Resolved,  That  valuable  as  the  services  of  Captain  Jones  have  been,  not  only  to  us  but  to  steel 
manufacturers  in  general,  the  remembrance  of  these  fade  away  in  the  keen  pangs  of  grief  awakened 
in  us  by  the  recollection  of  our  friend,  the  man. 

"Resolved,  That  the  history  of  steel  manufacture  will  record  his  name  with  those  whose  joint 
labors  have  brought  the  art  to  its  present  state  of  perfection ;  and  in  the  list  of  men  who  have  risen 
from  the  ranks  through  the  possession  of  indisputable  genius  to  commanding  positions  as  organizers 
and  managers  of  men  in  the  industrial  armies  of  this  age,  the  highest  rank  must  be  accorded  to  Captain 
Jones. 

"Resolved,  That  to  us,  his  employers  and  friends,  who  knew  him  intimately  through  many  years 
of  almost  daily  intercourse,  there  is  still  left  in  our  grief,  though  he  is  gone,  the  precious  privilege  of 
meditating  upon  a  combination  of  manly  qualities  which  constitutes  the  real  man,  and  which,  united 
in  him,  gave  forth  that  indefinable,  but  rarest  quality,  character ;  a  brave,  just,  honest,  transparent  soul ; 
a  staunch,  loyal-hearted  generous  friend  was  he,  whose  absence  from  us  and  from  our  councils  we  to- 
day so  deeply  mourn. 

"Rcsoh'cd,  That  his  life  should  have  been  sacrificed  in  our  service  must  ever  hereafter  tinge  our 
thoughts  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  with  feelings  of  profound  regret;  and  yet  we  would  not 
forget  that  the  commander  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men,  at  the  post  of  duty,  amid  the  roar  of  the  vast 
establishment  which  was  his  work  and  which  is  his  monument.  A  heroic  end  was  his,  worthy  of  the 
soldier  he  was,  for  Captain  Jones  fell  upon  the  field  which  he  had  conquered. 

"Resolved,  That  the  firm  cannot  forget  the  faithful  men  who  died  or  suffered  with  their  Captain. 
It  begs  to  thank  the  survivors,  and  to  assure  them  that  it  appreciates  to  the  fullest  extent  their  de- 
votion to  duty ;  and  the  profound  sympathy  of  the  firm  is  hereby  offered  to  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  family, 
and  to  the  families  of  those  who  were  stricken  by  the  recent  grievous  accident. 

"Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  upon  the  minutes  and  copies  forwarded  to  the 
bereaved  families." 


ROBERT    E.    PATTISON. 

Hon.  Robert  Emory  Pattiso.x,  LL.D.,  twice  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at  Quantico, 
County  of  Somerset,  Md.,  December  8,  1850.  His  father,  Robert  Henry  Pattison,  was  a  distin- 
guished divine,  a  native  of  Maryland,  born  January  22,  1824;  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1843;  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1846; 
filled  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  apix)intments  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  being  Presiding 
Elder  from  1869  to  1872;  in  1867  Dickinson  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity;  was  for  several  years  Chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Pennsylvania;  and  at  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Philadelphia,  February  14,  1875,  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular 
ministers  of  the  Church.  His  mother  was  Catharine  P.  Woolford,  granddaughter  of  Col.  Thomas 
Woolford,  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Maryland  Line  in  the  War  for  Independence,  and  who  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  his  native  State.  When  Robert  E.  was  six  years  old  his  father  was  appointed 
to  Asbury  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  his  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
He  graduated  after  a  four-years'  course  in  the  Central  High  School  with  honors,  delivering  the  valedic- 
tory address  to  the  graduates.     In  1869,  \\\X)n  the  recommendation  of  Professsor  Richc,  of  the  High 
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School,  he  entered  the  law  ofifice  of  Lewis  C.  Cassidy,  at  that  period  one  of  the  most  brilliant  advo- 
cates at  the  Philadelphia  bar.  He  proved  to  be  a  hard-working  student  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1872.  He  had  good  prospects  of  success  as  a  lawyer,  but  his  early  career  was  destined  to  be  politi- 
cal rather  than  legal.  In  1877  he  was  named  as  a  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Auditor-Gen- 
eral of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  first  ballot  in  the  Convention  stood  next  to  William  P.  Schell,  who  was 
nominated  and  elected.  A  few  months  later,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cassidy,  he  was  made  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  City  Comptroller  of  Pliiladelphia.  This  department,  like  others  in  the  city  gov- 
ernment at  the  time,  was  reeking  with  corruption,  and  if  he  should  be  elected  he  would  have  a  task  of 
reform  before  him  that  needed  a  good  deal  of  experience  and  a  very  level  head.  The  people  were 
ripe  for  revolt,  however,  and  he  was  elected  Comptroller  by  a  majority  of  nearly  2,000,  although  the 
Republican  candidates  on  the  State  ticket  carried  the  city  by  almost  6,000  majority.  Mr.  Pattison  en- 
tered on  his  duties  on  the  ist  of  January,  1878,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  he  had  been  elected  to 
reform  the  office  and  its  methods,  he  speedily  set  about  his  work  with  a  determination  to  honestly  ad- 
minister affairs.  He  found  the  credit  of  the  city  impaired,  its  paper  at  a  discount  in  the  money  market, 
but  by  adopting  a  funding  plan  order  was  brought  out  of  chaos;  and  such  was  the 
great  appreciation  of  his  services  by  the  people  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  three-years' 
term  he  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  13,593  over  his  contestant,  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed citizens  and  successful  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  This  was  not  a  triumph  of  party,  but  one 
due  to  the  personal  and  exceptional  ability  with  which  Mr.  Pattison  had  discharged  his  office,  for  it  was 
at  a  time  when  the  Republican  candidate  for  President  carried  the  city  by  over  20,000  majority.  This 
popularity  placed  him  in  1882  as  an  available  candidate  for  gubernatorial  honors.  After  a  close  and 
vigorous  contest  in  the  State  Convention  he  was  made  the  nominee  of  the  Democracy.  His  party  had 
been  for  thirty  years  in  a  minority  in  the  State,  but  the  campaign  was  triumphantly  successful,  and 
in  November  of  that  year  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  by  a  plurality  of  40,202 
over  his  Republican  opponent.  Gen.  James  A.  Beaver.  This  result  was  due  more  to  his  vigorous  and 
independent  personality  and  his  successful  administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  metropolis,  than 
to  the  dissensions  in  the  Republican  ranks  at  that  particular  time.  During  Governor  Pattison's  admin- 
istration the  finances  of  the  State  were  economically  managed  and  the  State  debt  steadily  reduced. 
Although  hampered  at  every  step  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  which  was  in  the  control 
of  his  political  opponents,  he  was  patient  and  persevering,  setting  his  face  against  extravagant  appro- 
priation bills  and  holding  the  corporations  of  the  State  to  a  strict  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  His  success  was  a  phenomenal  one.  Under  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  the  Governor 
cannot  succeed  himself,  so  that  at  the  end  of  his  term,  i8th  of  January,  1887,  he  retired  from  office. 
A  leading  opposition  newspaper  at  this  time  gave  this  testimony : 

"Governor  Pattison  retires  from  office  with  the  encomiums  of  political  friends  and  foes  and  with 
the  'well  dones'  of  the  people  ringing  in  his  ears  to  cheer  his  heart.  He  has  been  a  good  Governor. 
He  made  that  sort  of  a  ruler  that  the  people  like.  He  was  bold  and  fearless,  and  he  was  not  afraid 
to  do  and  say  what  he  thought  was  right.  Even  his  bitterest  enemies  in  his  own  party  were  forced  to 
admire  the  man  who  rejected  unwise  counsel  and  followed  it  to  the  line.  .  .  .  The  people  admire 
a  man  of  brains  and  they  are  quick  to  recognize  an  honest  official.  Governor  Pattison  filled  the  meas- 
ures of  these  qualifications.     He  will  be  heard  from  in  the  future." 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  the  last  sentence  seems  almost  prophetic.  Upon  returning  to 
private  life  the  Governor  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Philadelphia.  Three  months  later,  how- 
ever, he  was  elected  President  of  the  Chestnut  Street  National  Bank  of  that  city.  He  had  previously  de- 
clined the  Auditorship  of  the  Treasury  tendered  him  by  President  Cleveland,  but  afterward  accepted  an 
appointment  of  Pacific  Railroad  Commissioner,  and  was  elected  President  of  that  Commission.  His 
report  on  the  relations  of  that  corporation  to  the  Government  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  valuable 
papers  in  the  financial  history  of  the  land-grant  railroads  and  on  the  existing  status  of  their  debt  to  the 
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Government.  On  the  completion  of  his  work  as  head  of  the  Commisssion  lie  returned  to  Philadelphia 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  bank.  He  was  a  lay  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  1884  and  1888;  in  1890,  fraternal  delegate  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South;  and  in  1891,  a  delegate  from  the  Philadelphia  Conference  to  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1884  Dickinson  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.  In  1890,  owing  to  the  weakness  and  errors  of  the  Republican  party,  the  Democracy  seized 
the  golden  opportunity  and  again  nominated  Mr.  Pattison  for  the  Executive  office.  His  campaign  was 
a  vigorous  and  aggressive  one,  and  his  speeches  were  masterly  presentations  of  the  real  issues  before 
the  people.  For  a  second  time  he  carried  Pennsylvania  on  a  platform  of  reform — being  elected  by  a 
majority  of  16,554,  although  the  Republican  candidates  for  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Secretary  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  were  elected  by  majorities  a\eraging  20,000.  His  victory  gave  him  a  position  of 
national  importance.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1891,  Robert  E.  Pattison  was  inaugurated  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Uixin  assuming  the  functions  of  the  office- for  a  sec- 
ond time,  he  laid  special  stress  upon  the  four  important  problems  confronting  the  people :  "First,  con- 
stitutional enforcement ;  second,  the  purification  of  elections,  involving  ballot  reform,  personal  registra- 
tion, and  the  prevention  of  the  misuse  of  money  in  politics;  third,  taxation;  fourth,  municipal  govern- 
ment."    After  treating  of  each  subject  in  a  concise  yet  statesman-like  manner,  he  fitly  closes : 

"The  task  before  us  is  far-reaching,  comprising  within  its  scope  the  whole  field  of  material  and 
political  improvement.  In  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  we  must  seek  to  enlarge 
the  sources  of  its  strength,  to  expand  its  resources,  to  increase  its  comforts,  and  to  promote  its  pros- 
perity and  greatness,  so  that  the  people,  in  harmonious  progress  and  fulfilling  a  peaceful  destiny,  may 
illustrate,  in  the  grandeur  and  wisdom  of  their  self-control  and  in  their  majestic  movement  toward  a 
more  perfect  society,  the  power  of  a  pure  democracy  to  solve  every  problem  that  taxes  the  intelligence 
or  strains  the  virtues  of  civilized  humanity." 

Speaking  thus  true,  he  had  the  satisfaction  within  a  few  brief  months  thereafter  of  approving  the 
action  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  State  government  on  the  Ballot  Reform  Law  and  other  im- 
portant measures  which  have  given  credit  to  his  administration.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  prior  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  of  1892  Governor  Pattison's  name  was  prominently  brought  before  the  people 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Owing,  however,  to  his  strong  friendship  and  admiration 
for  Mr.  Cleveland,  he  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion,  and  used  every  effort  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion of  that  distinguished  gentleman.  He  had  met  Grover  Cleveland  at  the  funeral  of  Representative 
William  L.  Scott,  in  Erie  a  few  months  before,  told  him  the  best  interests  of  the  country  demanded 
the  re-election  of  the  former  President,  and  without  any  solicitation  promised  to  use  his  inP.uence 
with  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  secure  the  nomination  for  his  friend.  And  he  kept  his  word, 
Cleveland  was  nominated  and  elected.  Governor  Pattison's  second  term  of  office  as  Governor  expired 
in  January,  1895,  and  he  was  almost  immediately  thereafter  nominated  by  the  Democrats  and  Reformers 
for  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  but  was  defeated.  On  April  29th,  1896,  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy,  in 
their  State  Convention  at  Allentown,  adopted  a  resolution  presenting  him  as  their  unanimous  choice 
for  the  Presidency,  and  saying: 

"Twice  chosen  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  twice  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  face  of  large  adverse  party  majorities,  he  has  demonstrated  by  these  elections  that  the  pcojjle 
trust  him,  and  by  his  administration  of  those  offices,  that  their  confidence  was  well  founded.  Know- 
ing him  to  be  honest,  able,  unassuming,  fearless,  a  consistent  democrat,  and  in  harmony  with  the  high- 
est purposes  of  his  party,  we  present  him  for  this  nomination  to  the  democracy  of  the  nation." 

Mr.  Pattison  is  a  man  of  remarkably  fine  personal  appearance,  is  over  six  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  erect  and  active,  and  weighs  about  200  pounds.  His  time  is  fully  occupied  with  the  duties 
of  the  banking  and  insurance  company  of  which  he  is  President,  and  his  law  business  which  is  exten- 
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sive  and  lucrative.  Married  in  1872  to  Miss  Anna  B.  Smith,  daughter  of  a  highly  esteemed  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia,  he  thereby  secured  a  devoted  wife  and  accomplished  companion.  Their  children 
are  Lavinia  Russell  and  Robert  Emory  Pattison.  In  religion  Mr.  Pattison  is  a  devoted  adherent  of 
the  faith  of  his  late  father — the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  Eighteenth  street,  below  Spruce.  A  feature  of  the  Sunday  School  of  this  church  is  the  Bible 
Union  in  which  Mr.  Pattison  teaches  every  Sunday  afternoon  the  international  lesson  to  nearly  four 
hundred  men  and  women.  It  is  said  of  him  that  when  he  was  City  Comptroller,  Governor,  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Commissioner  he  would  not  accept  favors  of  any  kind  from  corporations,  and  he  never  used 
a  railroad  pass  nor  permitted  a  member  of  his  family  to  accept  one  or  any  similar  gratuity.  He  is  an 
excellent  horseman,  and  in  the  spring  of  each  year  is  a  familiar  figure,  armed  with  a  fly-rod,  along 
some  of  Pennsylvania's  most  famous  trout  streams.  Hunting  also  is  a  favorite  diversion,  and  he  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  fine  shot.  In  his  character,  abilities,  education  and  public  services  Robert  E. 
Pattison  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  fine  type  of  the  American  citizen. 


ABELARD    REYNOLDS. 

Hon.  Abelard  Reynolds,  a  pioneer,  and  first  Postmaster,  of  Rochester,  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  Masonic  prelate,  was  born  at  Red  Hook,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  October  2d,  1785,  and 
died  at  Rochester,  December  19th,  1878.  His  father's  sojourn  at  Red  Hook  was  temporary:  he  had 
moved  there  from  Groton,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  undertook  to  bring  into  cultivation  a  heavily  timbered 
forest,  on  Stringer's  patent,  a  part  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  estate.  But  this  interfering  with  his  trade 
as  saddler,  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  resided  successively  at  Groton,  Montville,  Colchester, 
Hebron,  and  finally  Windsor.  At  the  latter  place  a  few  acres  of  land  were  cultivated,  principally  by  the 
son  Abelard,  who,  in  his  twentieth  year,  following  the  father's  trade,  went  to  Manchester,  Vt.,  and 
worked  with  Eliphalet  Wells,  previously  a  journeyman  with  his  father.  He  returned  to  Windsor  the 
following  year,  but  soon  thereafter  located  at  Washington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  prosecuting  his 
trade  as  a  saddler.  The  patronage  of  the  people  here  proving  less  than  had  been  expected,  young  Reynolds 
removed  to  the  thriving  village  of  Pittsfield,  and,  two  years  subsequently,  was  able  to  contract  mar- 
riage with  Lydia  Strong,  a  native  of  that  place,  daughter  of  King  Strong  and  Hannah  Noble.  His 
wife  proved  a  help-meet  indeed,  ready  to  perform  her  share  of  the  burdens  of  life,  and  to  her  cheerful 
assistance,  good  judgment,  and  untiring  energy  Mr.  Reynolds  was  indebted  for  much  of  his  success 
in  after  years.  With  a  view  to  better  his  condition,  Mr.  Reynolds  left  Pittsfield  in  1812,  by  stage, 
for  Sackett's  Harbor,  where  he  purchased  a  horse,  which  served  for  his  conveyance  in  visiting  the  towns 
in  Central  and  Western  New  York.  At  Bloomfield  he  met  Colonel  Hopkins,  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Genesee,  and  other  gentlemen,  who  discussed  the  prospects  of  Charlotte,  a  settlement  on  Lake  Ontario 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  River.  The  next  day  he  turned  the  head  of  his  docile  animal  in  that  direc- 
tion, but,  in  attempting  to  ford  the  Genesee  River  at  the  usual  place  above  the  falls,  found  that  the  river 
had  risen,  and  only  by  the  greatest  exertion  kept  himself  from  a  watery  grave.  There  was  quite  a 
show  of  business  at  Charlotte,  but  he  was  more  favorably  influenced  by  an  unsightly  "city  of  trees" 
through  which  he  had  passed.  At  the  upper  falls  Colonel  Nathaniel  Rochester  had  laid  out  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  lots,  and  built  on  paper  a  village,  subsequently  called  Rochesterville.  Mr.  Enos 
Stone,  Colonel  Rochester's  agent,  who  had  directed  Mr.  Reynolds  on  his  way  to  Charlotte,  invited 
him  to  become  his  neighbor  and  settle  in  this  region  of  the  "dismal  swamp."  He  heard  all  the  argu- 
ments in  its  favor,  and  told  Mr.  Stone  he  would  put  Rochester  and  Warren,  Ohio — which  place  he 
had  previously  visited  with  a  view  of  settling  there — into  the  opposite  scales  of  a  balance,  and  be 
governed  by  the  preponderance.  So,  wending  his  way  back  to  Chautauqua,  where  he  had  left  goods 
on  sale,  he  thoughtfully  tried  the  balance  until  it  setled  in  favor  of  Rochester.     Its  water  power,  its 
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location,  backed  by  the  wealth  of  the  rich  Genesee  Valley,  and  its  nearness  to  Lake  Ontario,  destined 
it,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  a  populous  city.     He  believed  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  would  soon  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  trees,  and  the  dismal  swamp  be  converted  into  a  luxurious  garden.     He  purchased 
two  lots,  and  commenced  erecting  on  one  of  them  the  first  frame  house  in  Rochester.     When  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  he  left  its  completion  in  the  hands  of  a  carpenter  who  lived  in  an  adjoining  town, 
and  returned  to   Pittsfield  for  his  family.     Having  learned  that  one  of  his  Massachusetts  neighbors 
owned  one  hundred  acres  of  land  near  Rochester,   he  procured  it  by  an  exchange  of  his  Washington 
farm.     In  his  absence,  the  carpenter  failed  to  follow  the  plan  and  complete  the  work,  and,  on  his 
return  to  Rochester,  Mr.   Reynolds  concluded  to  lessen  the  expenses  by  constructing  a  smaller  house 
on  the  other  lot,  on  which  he  was  bound  by  contract  to  build  within  the  year.     This  was  done  so  ex- 
peditiously, though  the  timber  was  still  standing  in  the  woods,  that  his  family  were  comfortably  en- 
sconced in  February,   1813,  in  the  best  house  in  the  place.     The  wisdom  of  his  course  was  manifest 
during  the  next  season;  for  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  malarial  climate,  and  for  six  months  was  disabled, 
and  would  have  been  unable  to  complete  his  contract,  if  he  had  delayed  building  the  second  liouse. 
His  wife  saved  his  affairs  from  ruin;  for,  in  addition  to  nursing  her  husband,  she  added  to  her  income 
by  taking  boarders.     Thus  he  was  able  to  finish  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  large  house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  family,  and  rent  the  tenement  which,  he  had  occupied.    From  his  first  residence  at  Roch- 
ester Mr.  Reynolds  had  been  the  Postmaster ;  having  received  the  appointment  at  the  instance  of  Colonel 
Rochester,  through  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay,  whose  father-in-law,  Colonel  Thomas  Hart,  had  been 
his  business  partner.     British  hostilities  had  begun  on  the  Northern  frontier.     While  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  ill.  Sir  James  Yeo,  commander  of  the  British  fleet,  made  a  descent  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario,   and    plundered    the   inhabitants.      Before   be  was  thoroughly  recovered,  he  did  what  he  could 
to  aid  the  Americans,  by  entering  into  a  contract  to   furnish  the  saddlery   for  a  company  of  volun- 
teer cavalry,  agreeing  to  receive  his  pay  when  the  Government  paid  the  men  for  their  services.    The 
following  spring  he  was  more  actively  engaged  in  resisting  invasion;  for,  when  the  people  were  called 
to  arms  on  the  third  advance  of  the  British  Fleet  on  Charlotte,  he,  with  some  others,  went  out  in  a  boat 
to  reconnoiter,  and  barely  escaped  capture.     At  this  time  there  were  in  Rochester  only  thirty-two 
men   capable  of  beaing  arms,   one  of   whom   remained  with  an  ox  team  ready  to  remove  the  women 
and  children  in  case  of  danger.     The  whole  American   force  was  small,  but  so  posted  by  the  cmn- 
mander  as  to  make  a  show  of  strength,  and  he  replied  to  the  British  guns  with  so  much  spirit  that 
the  fleet  withdrew  without  effecting  a  landing.    The  equipment  of  the  cavalry  by  Mr.  Reynolds  opened 
the  way  to  further  business  in  his  trade,  and  he  was  able  to  finish  the  large  house  and  open  it  for  a 
tavern  in  181 5.     The  brightening  prospect  of  relief  from  the  liabilities  falling  due  was  checked  by 
another   illness,   but  this  did  not  prevent  the  purchase  of  two  lots  on  the  corner  of   Buffalo  and 
Sophia  streets,  and  the  erection  of  another  house,  in  which  he  moved  in  1817,  leasing  the  tavern.     .V 
further  blow,  nearly  fatal  to  his  recovery  from  debt,  occurred  through  endorsement   for  his  brother, 
who  had  settled  at  Rochester;  but  he  succeeded  in  staying  an  execution  in  time  to  sa\e  property  which 
had  been  levied  on,  and  his  energy  and  perseverance  in  this  case  gave  his  creditors  confidence  that 
he  would  pull  through.     From  that  date  the  tide  turned  in  his  favor.     January  25th,  1820,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Free  Masonry,  in  Wells  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M..  and  commenced  a 
career  of  eminence  in  the  fraternity.     For  several  years  he  served  as  Secretary.     Of  Monroe  Com- 
mandery,  organized  June  14th,  1826,  he  was  one  of  the  charter  memliers  and  the  first  Captain  General. 
In  1828  he  was  made  Generalissimo,  and  was  serving  in  that  capacity  when  the  meetings  ceased  in  iS.v). 
on  account  of  the  anti-Masonic  excitement.     On  October  26th,  1825,  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  began 
the  opening  trip  on  the  Erie  Canal— eight  years  and  four  months  after  its  commencement— on  the  first 
boat,   "Seneca  Chief,"  drawn  by  four  gray  horses,  and  followed  by  three  other  boats,  which  went 
through  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City.     The  departure  had  been  announced  by  cannon  signals,  fired 
along  the  route,  and  requiring  an  hour  and  twenty   miinites   to   reach    New   York.     All   along   the 
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way  there  was  a  great  and  joyous  celebration,  and  at  Rochester  the  day  was  honored  by  a  public  re- 
ception and  other  appropriate  ceremonies  and  festivities,  closing  with  a  grand  "canal  ball"  and  illumi- 
nation. A  committee  of  distinguished  gentlemen  joined  the  Governor's  flotilla  on  the  boat  "Young 
Lion  of  the  West,"  the  first  that  left  Rochester.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  one  of  this  committee  of  nine, 
and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  last  surviving  member.  Mr.  Reynolds  usually  declined  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  office,  but  lie  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and  served  in  the  session  of  1827. 
Rochester,  which  had  been  incorporated  as  a  village  in  181 7,  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1834,  and  the 
men  who  had  felled  the  forest  sat  at  the  council  board.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  elected  one  of  the  first  alder- 
men. On  the  rise  of  the  Jackson  star,  he  ceased  to  act  as  Postmaster ;  but  in  that  year,  1829,  an  event 
took  place  which  more  closely  linked  him  to  Rochester  and  its  inhabitants  than  any  other  of  his  life. 
This  was  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  celebrated  "Arcade,"  on  the  site  of  the  houses  he  built  in 
1812,  an  enterprise  which,  by  its  extent  and  boldness,  amazed  the  people  of  other  towns.  The  building 
was  a  marvel  of  architecture,  the  largest  and  most  costly  in  the  State,  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  equaled  by  few  in  the  country.  In  its  original  dimensions  it  was  one  hundred  feet  front  by  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  feet  deep,  five  stories  in  height,  having  a  tower  rising  one  hundred  feet,  which  af- 
forded a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  prescience  of  Mr.  Reynolds  was  demonstrated  by 
the  sequel.  At  the  time  Rochester  had  less  than  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  but  had  quadrupled  the 
number  in  six  years.  He  built,  with  an  undimmed  eye  resting  on  the  future.  It  became  the  principal 
business  headquarters,  and  the  foundations  of  many  fortunes  were  laid  within  its  walls.  Mr.  Reynolds 
continued  to  manage  this  valuable  property  until  1845,  when  he  relinquished  it  in  favor  of  his  oldest 
son.  His  residence  was  changed,  in  1836,  to  his  farm  in  the  western  part  of  the  city;  but,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  a  year  or  two,  he  bought  a  house  on  North  Sophia  Street,  which  he  occupied  until  his  pur- 
chase of  the  "Delano  place,"  on  South  Fitzhugh  Street,  in  1847.  Much  of  his  time  in  the  latter 
portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  Masonic  services.  Monroe  Commandery  was  reorganized  in  1848, 
and  Mr.  Reynolds  served  as  Treasurer  for  several  years.  In  1854  came  the  crowning  honor:  for  he 
was  appointed  to  the  sacred  office  of  prelate,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  ministered  continu- 
ously, "with  a  fervor  born  of  his  own  faith."  It  is  said  that  he  received  more  templars  at  the  altar 
than  any  other  prelate  in  the  United  States.  The  esteem  of  his  brethren  of  the  mystic  tie  was  mani- 
fested, in  i860,  by  the  presentation  of  a  magnificent  regalia  and  sword.  The  Abelard  Club,  named 
in  his  honor,  and  composed  exclusively  of  Knight  Templars,  presented  him,  in  1874,  with  an  elegant 
tablet,  highly  adorned  with  Masonic  emblems,  and  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  members,  who  looked  up 
to  him  with  the  veneration  due  to  a  parent.  A  recreation  of  his  declining  years  was  the  commence- 
ment of  an  autobiograpliy,  from  which  are  taken  many  of  the  facts  here  recorded  of  his  early  history. 
Prevented  from  completing  it  by  attacks  of  paralysis,  he  appended  a  note  to  the  account  of  the  pur- 
chase of  his  last  house,  saying  in  plaintive,  but  not  cheerless  words :  "This  will  be  my  last  move  until 
I  am  taken  to  Mount  Hope,  where  a  place  is  prepared  to  receive  me."  At  his  decease  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-three  years,  but  few  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  settlement  of  Rochester  survived  to  mourn 
his  death,  but  his  worth  was  recognized  and  his  loss  deplored  by  citizens  of  a  new  Rochester,  enjoying 
comfort  and  happiness,  largely  through  the  self-denying  sacrifices  and  instrumentality  of  Abelard  Rey- 
nolds. His  faithful  wife,  born  September,  1784,  survived  him  many  years,  living  to  be  over  one  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  Their  children  were  six  in  number :  William  Abelard  Reynolds  and  Mortimer  Fab- 
ritus  Reynolds,  of  whom  separate  sketches  follow;  Edwin  Wallace  Reynolds,  born  March  2d,  1819; 
and  died  July  8th,  1820;  Eliza  Strong  Reynolds,  born  February  20th,  1822,  and  died  September  20th 
of  the  same  year;  Clarissa  Strong  Reynolds,  born  March  20th,  1824,  married  Dr.  Henry  Loomis 
Strong,  March  13th,  1847,  and  died  in  Collinsville,  111.,  December  14th,  1861,  leaving  one  child;  Mary 
Eliza  Reynolds,  born  June  20th,  1826,  married  Byron  Daniel  McAlpine,  lawyer  of  Rochester,  May 
15th,  1849,  an<i  died  at  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium,  January  6th,  1867,  leaving  one  child,  a  daughter. 
Mr.  and   Mrs.   Reynolds  were  greatly  beloved   for  their  thoughtful  and  generous  gifts  to  the  needy. 
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In  addition  to  many  other  liberal  donations,  and  independent  of  smaller  sums  of  which  the  public 
knew  nothing,  may  be  mentioned  the  following  legacies  to  Rochester  charities,  in  memory  of  their  son, 
William  Abelard:  September  3d,  1872— Endowment  to  permanent  fund  of  City  Hospital,  $1,000;  to 
permanent  fund  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  $1,000;  Female  Charitable  Society,  $1,000;  to  permanent  fund 
Home  of  the  Friendless,  $1,000;  to  permanent  fund  Industrial  School,  $1,000;  and  to  permanent  fund 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics"  Association,  $1,000,  being  a  total  of  $6,000.  Upon  the  death  of  Abelard 
Reynolds,  his  son,  Mortimer  F.,  donated,  as  a  tribute  to  his  father's  memory,  $1,000  to  each  of  the  first 
five  institutions  above  mentioned,  and  he  also  gave,  in  memory  of  his  deceased  wife,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hart  Reynolds,  on  August -th,  1880,  $1,000  to  the  Church  Home  for  old  ladies;  on  Dec.  8th,  1880, 
$1,000  to  the  Female  Charitable  Society,  and  $1,000  to  the  City  Hospital,  making  a  total  of  $8,000.  So 
that  even  in  death  the  family  has  been  commemorated  in  the  blessed  cause  of  love  and  charity,  with 
which  the  name  will  long  be  remembered. 


WILLIAM    A.    REYNOLDS. 

Hon.  William  Abelard  Reynolds,  son  of  the  foregoing,  President  of  the  Rochester  Savings 
Bank,  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867,  and  a  widely  esteemed  and  beloved  citi- 
zen of  Rochester,  was  born  at  Pittsfield,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  September  2d,  810,  and  died  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  12th,  1872.  In  his  third  year  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Rochesterville, 
where  his  father  built  the  first  frame  house.  When  about  six  years  old  he  fell  and  injured  his  knee, 
and  was  ever  after  obliged  to  use  a  crutch.  His  father  gave  him  the  best  education  that  his  feeble  health 
admitted.  He  attended  the  Middlebury  Academy,  in  Wyoming  County,  and  afterwards  an  excellent 
academy  at  Geneseo,  pursuing  studies  with  a  view  to  a  collegiate  course;  but  these  were  interrupted  by 
his  physical  infirmity,  which  prevented  close  mental  application.  His  earliest  business  experience  was 
as  an  assistant  to  his  father,  who  held  the  oiifice  of  Postm.aster  from  181 2  to  1829.  Before  reaching  ma- 
turity he  initiated  an  industry  at  Rochester,  which  has  since  added  to  its  designation,  the  "flour  city," 
that  of  the  "flower  city."  This  was  the  seed  business,  to  which  a  nursery  for  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  was 
soon  added.  For  some  years  Mr.  M.  B.  Bateham  was  his  partner.  The  greenhouse  and  gardens  were  at 
the  corner  of  Sophia  and  Buffalo  streets.  The  business  was  afterwards  di\-ided,  and,  in  1838,  Mr.  Rey-. 
nolds,  whose  lameness  was  a  great  impediment  to  his  physical  activity,  relinquished  the  whole.  Out  of 
the  seed  business  then  established  has  grown  the  extensive  and  world-renowned  seed  house  of  Hiram 
Sibley  &  Co.,  the  largest  in  the  United  States;  while  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  who  had  been  in  his 
employ,  succeeded  him  in  the  nursery  business.  The  Mount  Hope  nurseries,  commenced  by  that  firm  in 
1840,  were  fostered  by  his  pecuniary  assistance,  and  are  now  of  immense  extent.  Others  were  stimu- 
lated to  embark  in  similar  employment  of  time  and  capital,  so  that,  within  fifteen  years  after  tlie  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Reynolds,  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester  were  devoted  to  raising 
trees  and  shrubs,  of  v.hich  about  one-fifth  were  cultivated  by  its  immediate  successors.  To-day  the 
acreage  of  single  firms  in  the  seed  and  nursery  business  exceeds  that  amount.  He  was  also  interested  in 
the  other  £rreat  industry  of  Rochester.  His  father  had  settled  there  after  a  cool  and  deliberate  calcu- 
lation of  the  advanatagcs  of  the  site,  with  its  vast  water  power.  Plopes  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  rise  of 
Rochester  as  the  chief  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  flour.  From  1838  to  1845  '^e  conducted  the  large 
Livingston  flouring  mills,  at  Penfield,  a  few  miles  east  of  Rochester  on  the  Irondequoit  River.  Here 
he  secured  and  maintained  the  friendship  of  the  farmers  from  whom  grain  was  received.  While  in 
Penfield,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1841,  he  married  Sophia  Cynthia  Clarke,  who  was  born  in  Trenton, 
Oneida  County,  May  the  17th,  1818.  His  wife,  a  charming  and  excellent  woman,  died  in  1842;  a  be- 
reavement which  eave  a  marked  bent  to  his  future  domestic  life.  His  connection  with  the  milling  busi- 
ness closed  in  1845,  when  he  assumed  the  management  of  the   Arcade,   which  his   father  erected   in 
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1828.     It  was  then  the  most  vahiable  business  edifice  west  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  long  the  pride  of 
Rochester.  Here  was  the  Post  Office,  and  a  multitude  of  shops  and  offices.     Its  ample  court,  protected 
from  the  weather,  was  the  common  rendezvous,  where  the  general  acquaintance  of  the  citizens  was 
promoted.     No  stranger  stopped  at  Rochester  without  visiting  the  Arcade;  and  it  became  a  model  for 
smaller  structures  of  the  kind  in  other  towns.    Though  the  growth  of  the  business  of  many  of  its  ten- 
ants required  larger  separate  quarters,  its  rooms  and   offices   were  in  great  demand,   and   there  were 
others  to  take  their  places.     Mr.  Reynolds  enlarged  the  building,  which,  as  erected  by  his  father,  was 
one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  in  size,  until  it  exceeded  three  times  these  dimen- 
sions.   It  now  has  over  two  hundred  rooms,  and  the  number  of  tenants  has  increased  from  forty-two, 
at  the  outset,  to  over  three  hundred.     Such  improvements  were  introduced  that  its  general  appearance  is 
that  of  a  structure  of  recent  design.     His  management  of  this  property  and  his  treatment  of  the  ten- 
ants so  fixed  his  character  as  a  landlord  that  his  memory  is,  perhaps,  more  respected  and  revered  in  this  re- 
lation than  in  any  other;  wliich  can  seldom  be  said  of  a  man  of  wealth  executing  leases  to  hundreds  of 
persons.     Every  complaint  of  the  tenants  was  patiently  listened  to,  every  wrong  redressed,  and  every 
reasonable  request  complied  with.     The  same  characteristics  were  manifested  in  the  management  of 
Corinthian  Hall,  a  building  which  he  erected  soon  after  the  Arcade  came  into  his  possession,  and  which 
stands  as  a  monument  of  his  enterprise.     One  of  the  most  disagreeable  spots  was  reclaimed,  and  an  or- 
namental and  needed  public  building  added  to  the  city.     Its  success,  as  a  business  operation,  v.^as  gen- 
erally deemed  improbable ;  but  he  acted  on  his  own  judgment.     It  was  made  one  of  the  best  public 
halls  in  the  State,  and  used  for  lectures,  concerts  and  fashionable  gatherings.     No  hall  in  the  country 
has  been  more  widely  known  for  its  acoustic  properties,  and  many  architects  have  visited  it  to  obtain  its 
proportions.     The  influence  thus  exerted  on  the  culture  of  music  at  Rochester  is  incalculable.     In  but 
one  respect  was  the  enterprise  unfavorable  to  Mr.   Reynolds.     The  care  of  it,  with  other  investments, 
drew  too  much  upon  his  limited  strength,  and,  after  seventeen  years  of  successful  management,  he 
sold  the  property.     The  relief  was  of  essential  benefit  to  his  health.     He  was  a  most  unassuming  man, 
and  averse  to  holding  political  offices  or  any  position  attended  with  pecuniary  remuneration ;  but  he  was 
ever     ready    to     give    his     time    liberally    to    plans     for     improving    the   city,     or     in     any     way 
promoting    the    general    Aveal.      He    accepted    the    office    of     Alderman,     and     as     Chairman     of 
the     Improvement     Committee,     as     well     as     a     private     citizen,     did     much     to     gain     for  Roch- 
ester another  of  its  titles,  "the  beautiful  city  in  the  garden  of  the  Genesee."     His  influence,  when  not  in 
office,  was  scarcely    less  felt;  for  seldom  did  any  one  propose  an  important  public  measure  without 
seeking  first  the  weight  of  his  approval.     His  lack  of  a  liberal  education  was  to  him  ever  a  source  of  re- 
gret ;  for  his  literary  tastes  were  of  a  high  order.    Whatever  he  could  do  to  supply  the  educational  wants 
of  others  was  done  cheerfully  and  thoughtfully.     He  welcomed  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  which  was  founded  in  1850,  and  was  long  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.     President 
Anderson,  of  the  University,  stated  in  his  memoir  of  him,  that  his  last  official  interview  with  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds had  reference  to  a  plan  for  art  instruction  in  that  institution,  so  organized  that  it  might  be  made 
available  for  the  young  people  of  both  sexes;  in  which  he  expressed  the  deepest  interest  from  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  elegant  arts  and  their  relation  to  culture.     The  Athenreum  and  Mechanics'  Association, 
the  union,  in  1847,  of  two  former  institutions,  owes  its  existence  to  his  energy  and  liberality.     Repeat- 
edly the  President,  he  gave  direction  to  its  annual  course  of  lectures,  and  largely  increased  its  library, 
which  is  a  valuable  collection.     He  was  one  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  organized  the  Western  New  York 
Aoricultural  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  annual   fairs  at  Rochester.     He  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  was  officially  connected  with  many  of  the  charitable 
institutions  of  Rochester.     The  prosperity  of  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank,  with  its  many  millions  of  de- 
posits, was  largely  due  to  his  exertions  and  financial  judgment;  he  was  long  one  of  the  Trustees,  and, 
from  1865  until  his  death,  the  President.    During  the  Rebellion  no  one  exhibited  more  true  patriotism, 
or  did  more  work  in  securing  enlistments,  equipping  regiments,  and  providing  for  the  support  of  the 
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families  of  those  vvho  volunteered.  In  1867  he  was  prevailed  on  to  become  a  member  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  took  rank  in  that  body  as  one  of  the  most  influential,  possessing  a  practical 
mind  and  a  true  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  free  government.  The  adornment  and  embellisliment 
of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  where  he  now  rests,  were  objects  of  much  pleasure.  Many  of  its  satisfactory 
improvements  are  due  to  his  suggestions.  On  his  own  family  grounds  and  in  the  vicinity  he  laid  out 
nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  largest  sum  ever  expended  in  the  cemetery  by  a  single  person. 
He  was  a  consistent  member  of  Plymouth  (Cong.)  Church,  and  many  years  the  Sunday  School  Super- 
intendent. In  his  domestic  life  his  loving  disposition  was  reflected  with  peculiar  beauty.  His  home  was 
the  home  of  his  aged  parents  and  the  place  of  welcome  for  his  nephews  and  nieces  and  all  his  kindred. 
It  was  fitted  up  and  furnished  by  him  expressly  with  appliances  to  promote  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  every  stage,  from  childhood  to  old  age.  In  many  of  its  rooms,  the  works  of  art  and  literary  stores 
were  sufificient  to  hold  even  the  superficial  in  long  and  willing  captivity.  His  death  is  supposed  to  have 
been  hastened  by  being  thrown  from  a  carriage  while  attending  the  first  fair  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
wihich  he  had  helped  to  inaugurate,  although  he  was  worn  out  by  gratuitous  service  for  the  public  and 
individuals.  It  occurred  on  the  anniversary  of  his  wedding  day.  Hundreds  of  citizens  called  at  his 
house  during  the  few  days  of  the  final  illness,  and  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  passed  away,  the 
whole  city  was  in  mourning.  The  Common  Council  was  specially  convened  to  take  action  on  an  "irrepa- 
rable loss."  The  different  boards  of  the  city  government,  the  Trustees  of  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank, 
the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  Rochester  University,  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics'  Association,  and  other  institutions,  and  the  tenants  of  the  Ar- 
cade arrang-ed  to  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body.  Mr.  Reynolds  died  without  an  enemy.  President  An- 
derson, of  the  University,  in  his  address  at  the  funeral,  could  only  admit  that  Mr.  Reynolds  had  faults 
because  he  was  human;  for  an  acquaintance  with  him  of  twenty  years  had  not  been  sufficient  to  reveal 
defects  of  character.  Mr.  Reynolds'  pastor.  Rev.  D.  K.  Bartlett,  in  a  subsequent  memorial  sermon, 
set  forth  his  distinguishing  characteristics  as  vigor  and  thoroughness  of  judgment,  enterprising  public 
spirit,  ability  of  winning  confidence,  power  of  personal  impressiveness,  kindliness,  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination in  treatment  of  the  poor,  and  sweetness  of  disposition  in  domestic  life.  Three  months  after 
his  decease,  came  another  commemorative  service,  calling  forth  the  tributes  of  esteem  and  affection,  and 
linking  the  memories  of  father  and  son,  when  an  admirable  bust  of  the  venerable  Abelard  Reynolds  was, 
in  th.e  presence  of  the  Patriarchs,  dedicated  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  of  which  he  was  a  veteran  of  high 
rank.  This  work  of  art  had  been  commenced  by  the  sculptor,  Johnson  M.  Mundy,  in  the  lifetime  of 
William  A.  Reynolds,  in  compliance  with  his  order. 


MORTIMER    F.    REYNOLDS. 

Mortimer  Fabritus  Reynolds  (brother  of  Wni.  A.  Reynolds,  the  preceding  subject),  a  promi- 
nent pioneer  citizen  of  Rochester,  and  President  of  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank,  was  born  in  Rochestcr- 
ville,  December  14th,  1814,  and  was  the  first  white  child  whose  birth  took  place  on  "the  hundred-acre 
tract"  west  of  the  Genesee  River,  which  comprised  the  original  site  of  Rochester.  He  received  a  good 
education  in  his  youth,  attending  first  the  common  schools  in  his  native  place,  and,  later,  Flint's  High 
School,  in  Lyons,  Wayne  County,  the  Academy  at  Henrietta,  and  Temple  Hill  Academy,  in  Geneseo.  In 
1842  Mr.  Reynolds  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  to  which  was  added,  subsequently,  the 
business  in  painters'  materials,  and  manufacture  of  sashes,  doors  and  blinds,  at  numbers  5  and  7  West 
Main  street,  Rochester.  In  January,  1872,  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  business  was  sold  to  Messrs. 
Woodbury,  Morse  &  Co.  Mr.  Reynolds  became  the  owner  of  "The  Arcade,"  one  of  the  noted  institutions 
of  Rochester,  erected  by  his  father,  Abelard  Reynolds,  in  1828-9.     For  some  years  he  took  an  interest 
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in  railroad  enterprises.  He  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Railroad,  and 
of  the  State  Line  Railroad,  and  succeeded  Geo.  I.  Whitney  as  President  thereof,  and  since  1875  was 
President  of  the  Avon,  Genesee  and  Mt.  Morris  Railroad  Company.  In  February,  1882,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank,  and,  in  December  following,  the  chief  financial  officer 
of  the  institution,  which  offices  he  held  for  many  years.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  also  President  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Gas  Company,  of  Rochester,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank ;  and  was  be- 
sides prominently  connected  with  a  number  of  other  institutions  in  Rochester,  among  which  was  the 
City  Hospital,  of  which  also  he  was  Vice-President.  He  was  for  several  years  a  Trustee  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge.  In  June,  1882,  he  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  Hobart  Col- 
lege, Geneva.  In  1884  he  established  in  Rochester  the  Reynolds  Library,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  at  his  death  endowed  it  by  a  bequest  of  real  property  exceeding  $500,000  in  value.  On 
January  12th,  1841,  Mr.  Reynolds  married  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Roswell 
Hart,  Sr.,  of  Rochester,  who  died  August  17th,  1880.  His  only  living  child  is  an  adopted  daughter, 
Minnie  Belle  Reynolds.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  not  only  conspicuous  as  a  public-spirited  citizen,  holding 
important  offices  of  trust,  but  also  for  his  exceptional  physique,  imposing  address,  and  towering  height, 
being  six  feet  four  inches.     He  died  at  his  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  13th,  1892. 


NOAH    DAVIS. 


Hon.  Noah  Davis,  a  famous  jurist  of  New  York,  for  twenty-eight  years  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State,  and  for  half  that  time  the  Presiding  Judge,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  September 
loth,  1818.  In  1825  his  parents  removed  to  Albion,  N.  Y.,  and  there  Noah  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  He  afterwards  attended  a  seminary  for  a  time,  but  he  always  boasted  that  he  was  an  alumnus 
of  the  public  schools.  Having  decided  upon  the  law  as  a  profession,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Lewis- 
ton,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  for  a  time  practiced  at  Gaines  and  then  at  Buffalo.  In  1844 
he  returned  to  Albion,  where  he  entered  into  partnership  with  San  ford  E.  Church  (afterwards  distin- 
guished as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York),  and  was  thus  engaged  until  April  3rd, 
1857,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  John  A.  King,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  in  the  Eighth  District.  He  was  elected  to  the  full  term  in  November,  1857.  and  re-elected  at  the 
general  election  in  1865.  He  resigned  the  office  in  1868,  and  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress 
in  November  of  that  year,  taking  his  seat  on  March  4th,  1869.  He  and  Roscoe  Conkling  were  rivals 
in  the  Republican  party.  In  the  vote  for  United  States  Senator,  in  1867,  Mr.  Conkling  received  51 
votes,  Judge  Davis  52,  and  Horace  Greeley  3.  Mr.  Conkling  was  finally  elected  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote.  When  in  Congress  Judge  Davis  was  an  influential  leader  on  his  side  of  the  House,  and  was 
identified  with  two  or  three  strong  partisan  measures,  notably  with  that  amending  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws.  He  was  a  candidate  before  the  Republican  caucus  of  1869  for  United  States  Senator  to  suc- 
ceed Edwin  D.  Morgan,  but  was  defeated  by  Governor  Fenton.  When  the  famous  McFarland  murder 
trial  came  on.  Judge  Davis  appeared  as  private  counsel  for  the  friends  of  Mrs.  McFarland-Richardson, 
and  took  the  leading  part  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  but  by  the  decision  of  Recorder  Hackett  was 
prevented  from  addressing  the  jury.  John  Graham  was  counsel  for  the  defense,  and  his  constant 
attacks  upon  Judge  Davis  resulted  in  many  lively  scenes  in  court.  Judge  Davis  resigned  from  Congress 
in  1870  to  accept  the  position  of  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  tendered  him  by  President  Grant,  and  thereafter  he  made  his  home  in  New  York  City.  In  1872 
he  and  Judge  Van  Vorst  were  nominated  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  by  the  Re- 
publicans, endorsed  by  the  reform  party  that  was  then  fighting  the  Tweed  ring,  and  they  were  both 
elected  by  a  large  majority.     He  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  General  Term,  First  Depart- 
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ment,  January  2nd,  1873.  and  Presiding  Judge  cm  December  24th,  of  the  same  year,  by  Governor  John 
A.  Dix.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  noted  trial  of  Stokes  for  the  kiUing  of  Fisk  was  held  before  Judge 
Davis.  In  that  case  two  of  the  jurors  disobeyed  his  warning  not  to  separate  from  the  other  jurors. 
One  night  while  the  trial  was  in  progress  the  two  men  slipped  away  from  the  jury  and  went  up  town 
with  a  relative  of  the  defendant.  This  fact  came  out  while  \\'illiani  :\I.  Tweed  was  on  trial.  They 
were  brought  into  court  and  right  before  the  Tweed  jury  Judge  Da\is  gave  them  a  terrible  lecture, 
and  sentenced  them  to  imprisonment  and  the  heaviest  fine  he  could  impose.  Judge  Davis  obtained 
world-wide  celebrity  through  his  powerful  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  which  indicted  Tweed,  and  his 
fearless  conduct  of  two  subsequent  trials  of  that  famous  criminal.  Tweed  had  retained  skillful  lawyers, 
and  the  first  trial  failed.  The  second  trial  was  attended  by  many  furious  debates.  Judge  Davis  ruled 
the  court  with  a  hand  of  iron.  His  charge  to  the  jury  was  one  of  the  strongest  ever  given  from  the 
Bench.  The  jury  found  Tweed  guilty  of  twelve  offences,  and  the  Court  sentenced  him  to  serve  a  year 
for  each  one,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $12,500,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  reduced  the  term  to  one  year.  While 
Tweed's  second  trial  was  in  progress  his  lawyers  signed  a  paper  declaring  in  efl:ect  that  they  believed 
the  Judge  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  prisoner.  The  face  of  Judge  Davis  glowed,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
with  indignation  when  he  read  the  document.  He  ordered  the  signers  to  be  arraigned  for  contempt 
against  the  dignity  of  the  Court.  VVillard  Bartlett  and  Elihu  Root  (now  Secretary  of  War),  were  for- 
given on  account  of  their  youth  and  other  reasons, but  John  Graham,  William  M.  Fullerton  and  Wil- 
liam O.  Bartlett  were  fined  $250  each,  and  C(3mmitted  until  the  payment  was  made.  The  (.mly  alterna- 
tive was  a  term  of  thirty  days  in  the  City  Prison,  and  the  lawyers  paid  the  fine.  In  his  stinging  rebuke 
on  this  occasion  Judge  Davis  said :  "Good  faith  to  a  client  never  can  justify  or  require  bad  faith  to  your 
own  conscience,  and  however  good  a  thing  it  may  be  to  be  known  as  successful  and  great  lawyers,  it 
is  even  a  better  thing  to  be  known  as  honest  men.  There  is  no  incompatibility  whatever  in  the  possession 
of  both  of  these  titles."'  Among  other  notable  criminal  cases  tried  before  Judge  Davis  was  that  of 
Chancellor  Walworth's  grandson  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  in  which  case  Charles  O'Conor  ap- 
peared for  the  prisoner  and  secured  his  acquittal  on  the  plea  of  insanity.  Judge  Davis  retired  from  the 
Bench  in  1887  under  the  legal  age  limit.  He  was  always  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party 
from  its  beginning  until  a  few  years  ago.  He  never,  however,  allowed  his  political  opinions  to  have 
any  weight  in  his  judicial  functions,  even  in  the  famous  trial  which  resulted  in  Tweed's  conviction.  He 
was  a  frequent  speaker  at  Republican  meetings,  and  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  Union  League 
and  other  clubs,  and  also  in  various  temperance  and  theological  gatherings.  Though  abrupt  to  the 
members  of  the  Bar  who  had  to  plead  their  causes  before  him,  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  On  his  retirement  from  the  Bench  a  reception  was  held  by  the  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  his  portrait  was  placed  in  the  County  Court  House  in  New  York.  He  resumed  the  practice 
of  law,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  firm  of  Davis  and  IVIarsh,  and  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  himself  as 
a  "young  lawyer,"  though  he  was  then  seventy  years  of  age.  He  and  his  firm  handled  many  important 
cases,  including  the  suit  brought  by  William  B.  Laidlaw  for  damages  received  when  Norcross  ex- 
ploded the  bomb  in  Russell  Sage's  office.  The  firm  of  Davis  and  Marsh  was  dissolved  in  1901,  when,  ow- 
ing to  feeble  health  and  advancing  years.  Judge  Davis  retired  from  active  participation  in  the  affairs  in 
which  he  had  made  his  conspicuous  mark.  Judge  Davis  was  for  many  years  an  intimate  friend  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  his  personal  counsel.  He  took  great  jiride  in  the  possession  of  the  General's  chair  and 
desk,  whicii  he  kept  in  his  New  York  office.  He  was  last  heard  from  publicly  when  he  defended  in  a 
letter  Supreme  Court  Justice  Levcntritt,  who  was  mentioned  harshly  in  resolutions  i)assed  by  the  Bar 
Association.  Judge  Davis  was  strong  in  his  opposition  to  the  saloon  and  to  gambling,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  an  appeal  for  the  suppression  of  gambling  in  which  it  was  declared  that  gambling  had 
"corrupted  State  Legislatures,  municipal  governments,  courts,  and  juries,  and  defeated  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice in  countless  ways."  He  favored  woman's  suffrage  and  various  other  movements,  and  was  a  con- 
tributor to  many  periodicals  in  support  of  his  theories.     His  letters  on  a  variety  of  subjects  published  in 
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newspapers  and  magazines  have  been  interesting,  and  have  shown  a  keen  insight  into  every  matter  dis- 
cussed. He  died  at  his  home,  No.  46  West  56th  Street,  New  York  City,  March  20th,  1902,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  surviving  family  consists  of  his  widow,  an  adopted  grandson,  Noah 
S.  Davis,  and  a  son-in-law,  husband  of  his  daughter,  the  late  Ellen  Davis  Montgomery. 


M.    B.    ANDERSON. 

M-\RTiN  Brewer  AiNOERSON,  LL.D.,  for  thirty-five  years  President  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  was  born  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  February  12,   181 5.     His  ancestors  on  his  father's  side  were  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  who  had  emigrated  to  this  country  and  settled  themselves  in  Maine  before  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  which  so  severely  tried  the  endurance   and    courage  of   the   early   colonists. 
Tihey  were  known  as  efficient  Indian  fighters,  and  his  grandfather  and  grand-uncles  all  served  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.     The  site  of  the  block  house  where  his  great-grandfather  lived  was  situated  in 
the  town  of  Freeport,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Portland,   Me.     His  mother's   family  were  English, 
and  emigrated  to  Maine  from  Connecticut.     Soon  after  his  birth.  Dr.  Anderson's  father  removed  from 
Brunsvv'ick  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Freeport,  where  he  resided  until  his  son  was  about  fifteen  years  old, 
when  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Bath,  on  the  Kennebeck   River.     Here  his  youth  and  early  manhood 
were  spent  until  he  entered  college.    By  the  care  of  h is  parents  he  received,  in  early  life,  an  unusually 
good  intellectual  training,  both  by  means  of  text-books  and  general  reading.     On  the  change  of  his 
father's  residence  to  Bath  he  engaged  in  the  trade  of  ship-building  with  his  father,  and  by  the  age  of 
twenty  had  attained  a  fair  mastery  of  the  theory  and  art  of  that  trade.     With  access  to  good  libraries, 
he  improved  his  hours  of  leisure  by  reading,  and  soon  became  associated  with  intelligent  young  men, 
whose  tastes  were  similar  to  his  own.     Having  become  interested  in  personal  religion,  he  found  himself 
aroused  to  an  intense  desire  for  a  liberal  education.     At  the  academy  in  Bath  he  fitted  himself  for  col- 
lege, and  entered  the  Freshman  class  in  Waterville  College  in  1836.     It  was  soon  discovered  that  he 
was  much  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  student  in  breadth  of  reading  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
was  also  able  to  maintain  a  high  position  in  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  college  course.     His  early  read- 
ing and  practical  experience  became  available  on  his  leaving  college,  and  he  was  at  once  requested  to 
canvass  his  county  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  party,  which  had  just  nominated   General   Harrison  for  the 
Presidency.    He,  however,  declined  this  request, — although  his  tastes  and  training  naturally  pointed  to 
political  life  and  the  profession  of  law — and  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  for  the  ministry  at  New- 
ton, Mass.    At  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  his  alma  mater,  which  position  he  retained 
for  two  years,  giving  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.     He  spent  the  long  vacations  of  the 
winter  in  preaching.     The  second  year  of  his  tutorship  he  preached  during  the  winter  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  so  much  of  success  that  he  was  offered  several  important  pastorates.     During  this  winter  he 
was  attacked  with  a  chronic  afiiection  of  the  vocal  organs,  which  prevented  him  for  several  years  from 
all  public  speaking,  and  compelled  him  reluctantly  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  becoming  a  clergyman.     The 
next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric,  and,  although  suffering  constantly  from  bron- 
chitis, continued,  with  a  few  months  of  interruption,  to  discharge  its  duties  for  more  than  seven  years. 
In  connection  with  his  prescribed  duties,  he  prepared  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  English 
language,  and  its  relation  to  the  Indo-European  languages  in  general,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
the  ethnology  of  the  races  which  have  in  turn  contributed  to  the  vocabulary  and  population  of  the  Brit- 
ish Islands.     He  prepared  a  course  of  lectures  on  English  and  American  usage  of  words,  with  refer- 
ence to  verbal  criticism.     He  was  also  put  in  charge  of  instruction  in  modern  history,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  adopt  the  lectures  of  Guizot  as  a  text-book.     In  the  pursuit  of  his  investigations  he  spent 
his  winter,  in  Boston  and  New  York,  where  he  could  have  access  to  better  libraries  than  were  Avithin 
his  reach.     In  New  York  he  became  associated,  as  a  member,   with  the  Ethnological   Society  of   New 
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York,  of  whicli  the  venerable  Albert  Gallatin  was  President.     This  association  gave  him  a  new  impulse 
toward  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  man,  which  he  made  largely  available  in  his   subsequent 
studies  in  general  history.     His  reading  on  this  subject  was  broad  and  comprehensive.    After  more  than 
seven  years'  service  as  professor  in  Waterville,  he  felt  the  necessity  for  a  wider  career,  resigned  his  of- 
fice, and  removed  to  New  York  City.    Here,  in  company  with  James  S.  Dickerson,  U.D.,  late  of  Chi- 
cago, he  purchased  the  New  York  Recorder  newspaper  (now  the  New  York  Examiner),  and  became 
its  editor.     He  was  at  once  plunged  into  a  controversy,  which  agitated  the  Baptist  denomination,  con- 
cerning a  new  English  translation  of  the  Bible.     He  took  conservative  ground  on  this  subject,  identical 
in  spirit  with  the  conclusions  reached  at  the  great  meeting  of  Baptists  held  in  1882  at  Saratoga.    In  this 
controversy  he  was  subjected  to  severe  attacks,  and  a  rival  newspaper  was  established,  which  many 
thought  would  prove  the  financial  ruin  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Recorder.     But  by  degrees  all  these 
difficulties  were  overcome,  and  in  less  than  four  years  the  paper  proved  a  financial  success,  while  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  advocated  came  to  prevail  among  the  vast  majority  of  the  Baptist  body.    During  these 
years  the   University  of  Rochester  liad  been  started,  and  the  minds  of  its  trustees  were  turned  to  Mr. 
Anderson  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  new  institution.     A  favorable  opportunity  for  a  sale 
of  the  paper  occurring  at  that  time,  he  accepted  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected.    But  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  trustees  for  relieving  him  from  financial    cares  miscarried,   and   he   sooii   found   himself 
necessitated  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  labor  of  raising  the  funds  required  for  the  proper  endow- 
ment of  the  institution,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  administration  and  the  work  of  giving  full  instruction 
in  the  chair  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him.     For  nearly  all  the  subsequent  years  of  his  tenure  of 
office,  the  greater  part  of  his  labor  and  thought  were  devoted  to  the  raising  of  the  endowment  for  the 
University.      From    the    first    he    found    himself  charged  with  financial  burdens,  which  at  his  elec- 
tion, in  1853,  he  had  specially  stipulated  should  not  fall  upon  his  shoulders.     In  addition  to  this  unex- 
pected labor,  he  found  it  necessary  to  assume  new  departments  of  instruction,  in  order  to  give  adequate 
breadth  to  the  course  of  study.     As  a  consequence.   Dr.  Anderson  was  under  an  intense  pressure,  both 
as  a  teacher  and  an  administrator  during  the  whole  of  his  career  in  Rocliester.     It  is  just  to  say  tliat 
among  all  the  able  and  benevolent  men  who  have  contri!)uted  to  the  literary  and  financial  growth  of  the 
University,  the  initiative  and  leadership  were  constantly  maintained  by  Dr.  Anderson.     The  history 
of  the  advancement  of  the  institution  to  a  prominent  place  among  the  leading  American  colleges, 
within  thirty  years  of  its  foundation,  is  the  best  witness  to  the  wisdom  and  vigor  with  which  U  was  ad- 
ministered.    The  passion  for  independent  research,   which  characterized  the  young  professor  at  Water- 
ville, never  ceased  to  act.     Even  amid  all  the  responsible  duties  of  his  position  at  the  head  of  an  made- 
quately  endowed  University,  President  Anderson  found  time  to  extend  his  studies  in  many  new  fields, 
and  his  students  reaped  the  benefits  of  such  research  in  the  stimulating  conversation  in  the  class  room, 
or  in  th.e  more  formal  courses  of  lectures  delivered  from  time  to  time.    These  courses  comprised  lectures 
upon  Psychology,  Modern  History,  Art,  Slavery.  Transportation,  and  the  relation  of  Ethics  to  Juris- 
prudence.    Another  thing  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in  a  sketch  of  President  Anderson,  as  an  edu- 
cator, was  the  special  personal  interest  which  he  manifested  in  liis  students.     In  marked  contrast  with 
the  practice  of  most  of  our  large  colleges,  the  students  of  Rochester  were  brought  into  direct  per- 
sonal contact  with  their  President.    He  believed  in  young  men.    He  entered  into  their  interests.    To  the 
inspiration  gathered  from  personal  inteniews  with   President  Anderson,  many  of  the  Rochester  alumm 
have  publicly  attributed  their  success.     Solicitations  came  to  Dr.  Anderson  to  assume  the  presidency 
of  such  institutions  as  Brown  University,  Union  College,  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.    But  he  always  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  propositions,  preferring  to  remain  with 
the  college  with  whose  interests  he  had  been  identified  from  the  period  of  doubtful  experiment  to  that 
of  assured  success.    The  public  services  of  Dr.  Anderson  were  considerable.     His  abilities  were  always 
recognized,  and  his  advice  often  sought  in  the  settlement  of  important  questions  of  public  interest.     At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  threw  himself  at  once  into  the  common  cause.     By  speeches  and 
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writings  he  rendered  great  service  in  arousing  his  fellow-citizens  to  action,  and  \'.  as  appointed  by  Gov. 
Morgan  on  the  committee  for  raising  and  organizing  the  fi  rst  regiments  which  were  sent  from  Western 
New  York.  During  the  v»-ar  he  was  offered  a  nomination  to  Congress  by  both  parties,  but  declined,  be- 
cause he  felt  that  his  first  duty  was  to  the  University  of  Rochester.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  upon  which  he  served  for  thirteen  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1883  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Park  Commission.  At  the  organization  of 
the  Rochester  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  he  acted  as  Chairman,  and  forecast  the  future  of  this 
significant  movement.  His  services  as  a  public  man  and  a  political  economist  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Cobden  Club,  of  England,  which  made  him  an  honorary  member  in  1872.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Dr.  Anderson  did  not  make  larger  contributions  to  literature ;  but  his  incessant  activities  at  Rochester 
left  him  little  time  to  devote  to  literary  work,  apart  from  the  preparation  of  his  numerous  lectures.  In 
the  preparation  of  Johnson's  Cyclopedia,  however,  he  served  as  associate  editor,  and  himself  contributed 
some  of  its  most  notable  articles;  among  these,  the  articles  "Engraving"  and  "Man"  deserve  special 
mention.  He  also  occasionally  contributed  to  The  Christian  Review  and  to  other  periodicals,  and  de- 
livered many  addresses  on  public  occasions,  covering  a  wide  variety  of  themes.  Among  the  articles  con- 
tributed to  other  periodicals  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  "The  Origin  and  Political  Life  of  the 
English  Race"  (1850),  "Language  as  a  Means  of  Classifying  Man"  (1859),  "Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Lectures"  (i860),  "Berkeley  and  His  Works"  ( 1 861 ),  "Growth  and  Relation  of  the  Sciences"  (1862), 
"The  Arabian  Philosophy"  ( 1862).  His  official  reports,  rendered  before  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities  in  1875,  have  been  preserved  and  widely  distributed  in  pamphlet  form,  especially  that  upon 
"Out-Door  Relief"  and  the  two  papers  upon  "Alien  Paupers."  On  the  occasion  of  the  Adam  Smith 
Centennial  (New  York,  1876),  he  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Moral  Element  in  Political  Econo- 
my." At  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  held  in  New  York  in  1873,  Dr.  Anderson  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Right  Use  of  Wealth,"  and  made  an  address  on  "The  Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  which  was  re- 
ported by  a  special  vote.  In  Brooklyn,  in  1874,  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  Baptist  Social  Union, 
entitled  "Laymen  of  the  Baptist  Church."  In  1879  one  of  his  most  notable  addresses  was  delivered  at 
Saratoga  before  the  Social  Science  Congress.  It  is  entitled  "Relations  of  Christianity  to  Common  Law," 
which  was  published  in  the  Albany  Lazi.'  Journal.  In  1876  he  delivered  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  in 
Cincinnati  on  the  "Relations  of  Ethics  to  Jurisprudence,"  which  were  received  with  marked  favor  by 
eminent  members  of  the  bar.  His  educational  papers  and  addresses  cover  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
Some  of  the  most  memorable  of  these  were  delivered  to  his  own  students,  and  in  the  reports  made  an- 
nually to  the  trustees,  which  have  not  been  printed.  Among  his  printed  addresses  one  especially 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  "Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Professor  Chester  Dewey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,"  which  was  read 
before  the  University  Convocation,  held  at  Albany,  1868.  In  this  paper  the  author  discusses  the  con 
dition  of  the  physical  sciences  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  peculiar  difficulties 
encountered  by  scientific  pioneers.  Other  papers  lead  on  various  occasions  were:  "The  Study  of  the 
Fine  Arts,"  "The  University  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  "Voluntaryism  in  Education,"  and  an  ad- 
dress in  New  York,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  in  1882. 
He  completed  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  service  in  1888,  when,  owing  to  feeble  health,  he  laid  aside  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Presidency  and  retired  to  private  life,  leaving  behind  him  a  deservedly  high  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  and  an  educator.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Anderson,  in  1853, 
by  his  Alma  Mater,  Waterville  College,  now  Colby  University;  and  in  1882  the  same  degree  was  again 
bestowed  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  at  the  convocation  held  in  Albany.  He  was 
married,  in  1848,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Gilbert,  daughter  of  the  late  Joshua  Gilbert,  of  New  York  City. 
They  had  no  children.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  an  accomplished  lady,  and  proved  during  all  the  years  of 
their  eventful  married  life,  a  worthy  helpmate  to  her  gifted  husband,  in  the  manifold,  arduous  and  ex- 
acting duties  of  his  responsible  position.  Dr.  Anderson  died  at  his  home  in  Rochester,  February  26th. 
1890. 
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FLOYD    B.    WILSON. 

Floyd  Baker  Wilson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  a  well-known  corporation  lawyer  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
actively  engaged  for  a  score  of  years  past  in  various  mining  and  other  enterprises,  President  and  Coun- 
sel of  the  Santa  Barbara  Gold  Placer  Company  of  Colombia,  of  the  Ruby  Gold  and  Copper  Com- 
pany of  Mexico,  and  of  the  Arizona  Gold  and  Copper  Company;  President  of  the  School  of  Philoso- 
phy, of  New  York,  and  of  much  repute  as  a  contributor  on  various  subjects  to  periodical  literature, 
and  as  author  of  the  metaphysical  work  entitled  "Paths  to  Power,"  was  born  at  Watervliet,  Albany 
County,  New  York,  June  23d,  1845.  ^'^r.  W.ilson's  ancestors  several  generations  back  were  Scotch. 
His  great-grandfather,  William  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  Scotch  community  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
emigrated  to  America  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  at  Watervliet.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Revolution  this  ancestor  sturdily  supported  the  colonial  cause,  and  fought  for  in- 
dependence as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  American  army.  Although  not  wealthy  the  parents  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch — William  Henry  and  Evelyn  (Weaver)  Wilson — were  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  Floyd  was  well  brought  up  and  given  excellent  educational  advantages  as  a  boy.  After 
several  terms  at  Jonesville  Academy  in  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  he  engaged  in  school  teaching, 
and  thus  managed  to  pay  his  way  through  college  vvithuut  calling  upon  his  parents  for  financial  aid.  In 
1871  he  was  graduated,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  His 
tastes  inclined  him  to  the  legal  profession,  and  he  fitted  himself  for  the  bar  by  pursuing  the  usual  two 
years'  course  of  study  at  the  Ohio  Law  School  (now  Adelbert  College),  where,  in  1873,  he  was  gradu- 
ated as  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  chosen  valedictorian  of  his  class.  Con- 
tinuing the  higher  studies,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1874.  Mr.  Wilson  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  1874,  and 
during  the  ensuing  six  years  practiced  his  profession  in  that  city.  He  also  at  this  time  delivered,  by 
invitation,  a  number  of  lectures  on  elocution  and  English  literature  at  Racine  College.  In  1880  his  in- 
terests drew  him  to  New  York  City,  where  he  opened  an  oflice;  and,  after  being-  duly  admitted  to  the 
bar,  engaged  in  active  practice,  devoting  himself  to  corporation  law  and  to  the  promotion  of  mining 
and  other  enterprises.  His  labors  in  connection  with  these  enterprises  have  induced  extensive  travel, 
and  have  taken  him  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  several  of  the 
South  American  Republics.  While  at  college  he  accpiired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  French,  German  and 
Spanish  languages;  and,  by  reason  of  so  large  a  part  of  his  work  having  to  do  with  Spanish  speaking 
countries,  he  has  given  special  attention  to  the  Castilian  tongue,  of  which  he  is  practically  master. 
He  quite  early  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  mining  laws  of  the  Spanish-American  Re- 
publics; and,  in  consequence,  he  was  for  some  years  retained  as  the  attorney  for  many 
companies  operating  within  their  borders.  Of  late  years,  however,  he  has  almost  wholly 
relinquished  legal  work,  except  as  consulting  attorney ;  devoting  iiis  talents,  and  ener- 
gies i)rincipally  to  mining  enterprises.  Of  mineral  lands  he  has  been  a  large  purchaser  of  late,  particu- 
larly in  the  gold  fields  of  i\ntioquia.  Republic  of  Colombia,  independent  of  those  owned  by  the  Santa 
Barbara  Gold  Placer  Company,  a  corporation  capitalized  at  $5,000,000,  and  of  which  he  is  President 
and  Counsel.  Although  the  development  of  these  gold  fields  has  l^een  hampered,  and  even  arrested 
for  a  time  by  political  disturbances,  the  advent  of  peace  is  now  bringing  about  great  activity;  and,  as 
the  alluvions  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  climatic  conditions  admit  of  continuous  operation 
through  the  year,  uncommonly  satisfactory  returns  arc  anticii)ated ;  and,  in  fact,  arc  beginning  to  be  real- 
ized. I\Ir.  Wilson  is  also  a  large  stockholder  in  and  President  and  Coun.sel  of  the  Ruby  (iold  and  Cop- 
per Company  in  Mexico,  which  has  purchased,  and  is  pushing  the  development  of  the  famous  gold 
property  there  known  for  a  hundred  years  as  the  "Batamote."     Another  very  important  mining  enter- 
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prise,  with  which  he  is  connected  as  President  and  Counsel,  is  the  Arizona  Gold  and  Copper  Com- 
pany, which  has  a  complete  smelter  plant  at  Patagonia,  Southern  Arizona,  near  the  Mexican  border. 
This  smelter  is  what  is  known  as  a  "custom  smelter"  ;  and  the  output  of  the  group  of  mines  now  being 
developed  by  the  company  not  occupying  it  to  its  full  capacity,  additional  ores  are  purchased  from  other 
mines  in  the  district  and  surrounding  country.  A  "sampling  plant"  has  recently  been  installed  on 
the  company's  property,  and  the  Arizona  Gold  and  Copper  Company  gives  promise  of  becoming 
speedily  a  very  prominent  factor  in  that  section  of  Arizona.  Among  the  other  corporations  with 
which  Mr.  Wilson  is  connected  may  be  mentioned  the  Salvador  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  of  which 
he  is  counsel,  and  the  Santa  Fe  and  Grand  Canyon  Railway  Company,  of  which  he  is  a  director.  Mr. 
Wilson  early  developed  ability  as  a  writer.  For  many  years  he  has  contributed  more  or  less  freely  to 
periodical  literature  a  number  of  interesting  papers  on  travel,  etc.,  which  have  been  published  in  Har- 
per's, Lippincott's,  Codcy's,  and  other  popular  magazines ;  and,  of  late  years,  various  dissertations  on 
metaphysical  subjects,  in  Mind,  the  Metaphysical  Magazine,  and  other  representative  publications 
devoted  to  the  higher  thought.  A  novel  from  his  pen,  bearing  the  title  "Uphill,"  was  published  in  1880; 
and  a  few  years  later  he  gave  to  the  English-reading  public  a  translation  of  "La  coja  y  el  Encojido,"  a 
Spanish  comedy  by  Juan  E.  Hartzenbusch.  Mr.  Wilson  was  led  to  interest  himself  specially  in  meta- 
physics and  psychology  through  "noting  some  wonderful  cures  that  had  been  made  by  a  Christian  Sci- 
entist." His  own  words  in  regard  to  the  matter;  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  "Unity,"  and  pub- 
lished in  that  magazine  in  February,   1902,  are  asfollows: 

"Feeling  doubtful  as  to  my  own  ability  to  examine  into  these  cases  thoroughly,  I  took  with  me  a 
prominent  physician,  a  professor  in  a  medical  college,  and  we  spent  some  weeks  in  looking  up  phys- 
icians who  had  diagnosed  the  cases  before  the  patients  had  gone  for  treatment  to  this  lady,  and  then 
looked  up  the  patients  themselves ;  and  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was  that  a  wonderful  work  was  being 
done  which  confounded  the  physicians.  I  felt,  at  that  time,  that  she  was  experimenting  with  an  un- 
defined dynamo,  the  power  of  which  she  hardly  knew.  I  next  looked  into  the  experiences  of  those 
who  had  been  attracted  to  and  visited  the  shrine  of  Lourdes  in  France:  and  of  others  w'ho  were  healed, 
as  they  claimed,  by  seeing  certain  relics.  I  next  extended  my  acquaintance  among  those  called  Men- 
tal Scientists,  Spiritual  Scientists,  Magnetic  Healers,  etc.     Then  I  started  m  on  a  line  of  experiments 

I  found  that  by  sitting  each  day  at  a  particular  hour  and  directing  thought  to  a  single 

part  of  the  body,  even  atrophied  muscles  could  be  awakened  to  life  and  restored  to  normal  condi- 
tions. In  studying  the  subject  of  absent  treatment.  I  knew  the  domain  of  telepathy  was  reached.  I 
began  a  series  of  experiments  in  telepathy  first  with  my  wife.  These  were  eminently  successful. 
Then  I  frequently  wrote  letters  to  people  asking  them  to  come  and  see  me  at  a  certain  hour.  Afterward 
I  held  the  letter  firmly  in  my  hands,  sat  still  and  spoke  in  silence  to  them,  I  would  then  tear  up  the 
letter  and  put  it  in  the  waste  paper  basket;  but  again  and  again  the  responses  came  precisely  the 
same  as  if  the  letters  had  been  mailed  ....  Following  this,  I  went  into  Hindu  and  Eastern 
thought  very  thoroughly,  and  this  led  me  to  look  up  certain  phases  of  spiritism.  My  work  in  this  line 
has  been  extensive  and  occupied  about  four  or  five  years.  I  have  several  thousand  pages  written  of 
my  experiments,  but  have  given  very  little  to  the  public  yet." 

What  he  has  given,  however,  is  in  part  comprised  in  the  work  bearing  the  significant  title — "Paths 
to  Power,"  published  in  1901,  a  production  which  aroused  intense  and  wide-spread  interest.  Compli- 
menting Mr.  Wilson  on  the  publication  of  this  work,  the  Hon.  George  D.  Meiklejohn,  late  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  McKinley,  said : 

"You  have  blazed  the  pathway  that  leads  to  a  realm  where  nature's  forces  can  be  harnessed  by  her 
children.  A  treasury  of  energies  sleeping,  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  atomic  vibration,  is  unlocked 
by  your  'Paths  of  Power.'  " 

At  the  head  of  and  managing  large  enterprises  Mr.  Wilson  declares  without  reservation  that  he  is 
working  to  success  through  following  the  lines  of  his  own  philosophy.  It  is  his  purpose,  as  soon  as  he 
is  able  to  arrange  his  business  affairs  satisfactorily,  to  go  over  some  of  his  many  experiments,  repeating 
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them,  and  making  others,  until  he  can  "present  to  the  world  demonstrated  facts  of  mental  powers  not 
dreamed  of  to-day."  Mr.  Wilson's  literary  attainments  have  been  gracefully  honored  by  the  alumni 
of  his  ahiia  mater,  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  made  him  the  alumni  "poet"  in  1880,  and  "orator" 
in  1888.  In  1891  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Richmond  College.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  always  taken  pride  in  discharging  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  A  Republican  in  political  faith, 
he  has  been  active  in  politics  for  a  number  of  years,  using  his  fine  oratorical  powers  in  his  party's  inter- 
est in  many  campaigns  with  happy  effect.  A  dignified  presence  and  a  winning  personality,  combined 
with  an  easy  flow  of  langiiage  and  a  ready  wit,  have  given  him  a  high  degree  of  popularity  in  the  club 
world;  and,  as  an  after-dinner  speaker  and  an  interesting  conversationalist,  he  is  well  known  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Washington;  and  also  in  London,  where  he  holds  membership  in  the  New  Shakes- 
peare Society.  Mr.  Wilson  is  President  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  in  New  York  City,  founded  in 
1899.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York,  of  the  Lotos,  and  Delta  Kappa  Ep- 
silon  clubs ;  of  the  Masonic  Order,  of  the  "Scottish  Rite,"  and  of  the  "Mystic  Shrine."  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  28,  1874,  to  Esther  Maria,  daughter  of  Horace  Gillette  and  Maria  Cleve- 
land, the  first  named  being  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cleveland,  Brown  &  Co.,  well-known  iron  mer- 
chants, and  largely  interested  in  the  Youngstown  Iron  Mills.  The  issue  of  their  marriage  now  living 
is  two  daughters.  Pearl  Cleveland  Wilson,  the  elder,  graduated  at  the  Girls'  High  School  in  Brook- 
lyn, in  the  full  course,  then  took  a  post-graduate  course,  doing  three  years'  work  in  Greek  in  one  year. 
She  is  now  (1902)  finishing  her  second  year  in  Vassar  College,  and  is  paying  special  attention  to  the 
study  of  Greek,  German  and  English.  At  a  phenomenally  early  age — indeed  before  she  was  eight — 
she  had  read  twenty-five  plays  of  Shakespeare,  a  number  of  them  twenty  times,  and  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Shakespearean  characters.  Beryl  Madaline  Wilson,  the  younger  daughter,  not  yet  in  her 
"teens,"  was  born  in  London,  on  her  father's  birthday  anniversary.  She  is  now  a  pupil  in  a  private 
school  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Wilson  is  frank  in  speech  and  sociable  in  manner,  showing  the  high  in- 
telligence and  charming  address  of  the  cultured  gentleman.  In  the  several  fields  of  law,  metaphysics, 
politics,  business,  authorship  and  social  life  he  has  demonstrated  himself  the  possessor  of  fine  qualities, 
and  has  earned,  as  he  has  deserved  to  earn,  high  respect  and  flattering  commendation. 


JOSEPH    H.    WALKER. 

Hon.  Joseph  Henry  Walker,  LL.D.,  a  leading  citizen  and  manufacturer  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
active  and  prominent  for  fully  half  a  century  in  municipal,  State  and  National  affairs,  and  of  interna- 
tional reputation  as  a  financier  and  economist,  was  born  in  Boston,  December  21st,  1829.  Of  the 
ninth  generation  of  his  family  in  America,  Mr.  Walker  traces  his  ancestry  to  Captain  Richard  Walker, 
born  in  1593.  A  native  of  England  and  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Ancient  Artillery  Company  of 
London  in  1622,  Captain  Walker  was  among  the  first  colonists  of  New  England,  where  he  arrived 
about  1630.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1634,  joined  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston,  in  1638 — the  year  of  its  charter — and,  after  active  serv- 
ice against  the  hostile  Indians,  was  commissioned  Captain  of  a  military  company  in  1652.  His  narrow 
escape  from  a  horrible  death  was  commemorated  by  a  poetaster  of  the  period  in  the  following  rhyme: 

"He  fought  the  Eastern  Indians  there. 
Whose  poisoned  arrows  filled  the  air — 
And  two  of  which  these  savage  foes 
Lodged  safe  in  Captain  Walker's  clothes." 

For  some  years  he  resided  at  Reading,  but  subsequently  at  Lynn.     He  sat  in  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  the  Colony  in  1 640-1,  and  again  in  1648-9.     His  death  occurred  at  Lynn,  he  having  then  at- 
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tained  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-five  years.  In  the  second  generation  Mr.  Walker's  ancestor  was  Sam- 
uel Walker,  son  of  the  foregoing,  who  was  a  selectman  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  and  died  there  in  1684.  In 
the  third  generation  his  ancestor  was  Israel  Walker,  who  also  died  at  Woburn,  in  171 9.  A  son  of  the 
latter,  Henry  Walker,  who  died  at  Hopkinton  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  had  reached  the  re- 
markable age  of  one  hundred  years.  His  son,  Henry,  also  of  Woburn  (Mr.  Walker's  ancestor  in  the 
fifth  generation)  fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Solomon  Walker,  son  of  this  veteran,  was  like- 
wise a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  War;  and,  although  twice  taken  captive,  and  wounded,  man- 
aged, by  a  combination  of  prowess,  strategy  and  good  fortune,  not  only  to  escape  torture 
by  the  Indians  (for  which  he  had  been  selected)  but  also  to  free  himself  and  an- 
other white  prisoner.  He,  too,  lived  to  be  over  one  hundred  years  of  age.  Joseph 
Walker,  son  of  the  preceding  and  grandsire  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  Mass., 
in  1760.  Although  but  a  youth  when  the  Revolution  began,  he  had  the  fighting  spirit  of  his  ancestors, 
and  took  up  arms  for  the  patriot  cause,  serving  in  the  ranks.  After  the  war  he  married  Mehitabel  Gibbs, 
also  of  Hopkinton.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  country  to  employ  wooden  pegs  instead  of  thread  in  their  manu- 
facture. These  pegs  also,  it  is  said,  were  his  own  invention.  His  son,  also  named  Joseph,  was  born  in 
Hopkinton,  in  1804,  and  like  his  father  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  He  was  twice 
married;  first,  in  1828,  to  Hannah  Thayer  Chapin,  of  Milford,  Mass.,  and  after  her  death,  second,  in 
i860,  to  Sarah  L.  (Moulton)  Ross.  Joseph  Henry  Walker,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  issue  of  the 
first  union.  In  his  infancy  his  parents  removed  to  Hopkinton;  and  in  1843  thence  to  Worcester,  where 
the  elder  Walker  established  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  business,  subsequently  continued  and  de- 
veloped by  his  son.  Joseph  acquired  his  early  training  in  the  local  public  schools,  but  when  sixteen  years 
of  age  left  the  Worcester  High  School  to  take  a  place  in  his  father's  factory.  The  change  in  no  wise 
interrupted  his  studies,  however,  for  at  the  close  of  his  ten  hours'  bench  work  he  continued  these  at 
his  home,  in  the  evening,  independent  of  teachers,  and  following  this  course  for  years  became  an  un- 
usually well-informed  young  man.  About  the  time  he  commenced  work  in  the  factory  he  began  taking 
the  Nc-lV  York  Tribune,  and  one  of  his  favorite  diversions  was  studying  the  deliberations  of  Congress, 
as  set  forth  in  that  paper,  and  speculating  on  the  attitude  of  the  various  members  upon  great  public 
questions.  As  he  grew  in  years  he  developed  marked  ability  as  a  debater,  and  quite  naturally  joined  the 
Young  Men's  Rhetorical  Society  of  Worcester,  at  the  frequent  meetings  of  which  he  acquired  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  parliamentary  practice  and  practical  familiarity  with  public  speaking.  This  train- 
ing and  experience  added  to  his  interest  in  political  matters,  gave  him  a  taste  for  public  life ;  and  with  his 
first  vote  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  local  affairs.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  elected  to 
the  Common  Council  of  Worcester,  sitting  in  the  board  from  one  ward  at  the  same  time  that  his  father 
represented  another  in  the  same  body.  In  1859  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Council.  During  his 
connection  with  the  city  government  he  took  a  foremost  part  in  effecting  many  important  municipal 
reforms.  Upon  coming  of  age,  Mr.  Walker  had  been  admitted  to  partnership  with  his  father  in  the 
firm  of  J.  Walker  &  Co.,  and  continued  in  this  connection  until  1862,  when,  in  association  with 
his  brother  and  others,  he  organized  the  firm  of  J.  H.  &  G.  M.  Walker,  which  became  known 
throughout  the  country  from  its  famous  product,  the  "Walker  boot,"  of  pliable  leather,  manufactured 
on  a  composite  foot  form  last,  which  had  enormous  sales.  In  1868  Mr.  Walker  established  a  leather 
business  in  Chicago,  which  still  continues  under  the  name  of  Walker-Oakley  Co.,  being  one  of  the  larg- 
est calf-skin  tanneries  in  the  country.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Walker  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Hide  and  Leather  Association ;  and  he  was,  at  one  time,  a  Vice-President  of  the  New  England 
Shoe  and  Leather  Association.  He  was  also  for  many  years  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Worcester.  Having  amassed  a  large  fortune  he  retired  from  manufacturing  in  Worcester  in  1888. 
The  magnitude  of  his  business  dealings  as  well  as  his  natural  interest  in  commercial,  financial,  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  led  Mr.  Walker  to  make  a  profound  study  of  trade  and  commerce,  tariff,  banking,  cur- 
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rency  and  coinage.  With  the  prestige  of  his  honorable  and  effective  service  in  the  City  Council,  his 
large  business  experience  and  acknowledged  ability  as  a  man  of  affairs,  Mr.  Walker  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  in  1S79  and  1880.  In  1887  he  was  returned  to  that  body.  As  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  Alassachusetts  House  of  Representatives  he  gained  a  wide  reputation,  and  among 
other  important  measures  carried  through  the  House  the  "Weekly  Payment  Bill,"  which,  though  de- 
feated in  the  Senate  at  that  time,  later  became  a  law.  He  also  served  on  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
Retrencliment,  and  Reform  of  the  Public  Service.  In  1887  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  Speaker  of 
the  House.  While  Mr.  Walker  served  several  terms  in  both  the  Common  Council  of  Worcester  and  the 
lower  house  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  he  invariably  declined  a  re-election  to  either  body.  In 
1888  he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  Third  (formerly  Tenth)  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  elected  by  over  two  thousand  majority.  Four  times  subsequently  he  was  unani- 
mously renominated  for  Congress,  and  re-elected,  his  majority  rising  to  nearly  twelve  thousand ;  his 
fifth  election  being  a  great  personal  triumph.  During  his  ten  years  in  Congress  he  served  continuously 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  of  which,  in  the  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Chairmanship  by  Speaker  Reed,  this  Committee  at  that  time  ranking  in  importance 
almost  with  that  on  \\'ays  and  Means.  As  a  member  (jf  the  Coinage  Committee  Mr.  Walker  was 
largely  instrumental  in  preventing  the  passage  of  the  free  coinage  bill.  He  was  one  of  the  three  con- 
ferees who  framed  the  so-called  "Sherman  law,"  of  July  14th,  1890.  Mr.  Walker's  sturdy  opposition 
to  free  silver  caused  Speaker  Crisp  to  drop  him  from  the  Coinage  Committee  in  the  Fifty-second  Con- 
gress, but  his  influence  continued  unabated  upon  all  financial  questions.  In  the  Fifty-third  Congress 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ventilation  and  Acoustics,  he  made  a  determined  eft'ort  to  secure 
greatly  needed  improvements  in  the  heating  and  ventilating  system  of  the  Capital  building.  Mr.  Walker 
was  one  of  the  few  members  of  Congress  who  fully  understood  the  need  for  currency  reform,  and  he 
earnestly  strove  to  substitute  for  the  present  mixed  system  of  Government  and  bank  issues  a  system  of 
notes  founded  on  sound  banking  principles.  In  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  he  introduced  his  plan, 
known  as  "House  Bill."  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  and  also  as  the  "Walker  Banking  and  Currency 
Bill,"  designed  to  effect  this  reform;  and  was  sustained  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  bankers  and 
financiers  of  the  country.  As  an  orator  Mr.  Walker  took  and  held  a  distinguished  place,  ranking  among 
the  most  eminent  of  his  colleagues.  In  practical  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  tariffs  and  the  necessities 
of  the  interests  involved,  Mr.  Walker  had  no  superior  among  his  Congressional  associates;  and  in  the 
three  great  tariff  debates  held  during  his  incumbency  his  influence  was  strongly  felt.  As  a  publicist  Mr. 
Walker  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  Even  his  most  bitter  political  antagonists 
(and  they  are  few)  have  never  charged  him  with  servitude  to  corporate  power  or  with  a  selfish  purpose 
in  legislation.  In  purity  of  intent,  intelligent  comprehension  of  public  needs,  and  irresistible  logic  in 
debate,  he  ranked  with  his  eminent  colleague  in  the  upper  House  of  Congress.  Senator  George 
Frisbie  Hoar;  and  next  to  him  was  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  public  man  in  Central  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  of  the  very  ablest  in  the  National  Legislature.  Mr.  Walker  was  nominated  for  Ct)n- 
gress  for  the  sixth  time  in  1898,  his  Democratic  opponent  being  Mr.  J.  R.  Thayer,  who  defeated  him 
by  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  votes  in  a  total  of  upwards  of  twenty-two  thousand  polled,  Mr. 
Walker  making  no  canvass  for  the  election.  Commenting  on  this  political  mishap,  one  of  the  most  able 
of  our  publicists  openly  declared  that  "the  loss  of  Mr.  Walker  will  be  sorely  felt  in  Congress,  for  his  ac- 
quaintance with  financial  questions  in  the  past  has  been  of  great  value  to  his  colleagues,  and  to  his 
party  generally."  Mr.  Walker  has  always  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  education,  and  among  his 
most  congenial  duties  are  those  falling  to  him  as  Trustee  of  Brown  University.  Trustee  of  the  Newton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Worcester  Academy.  lie  has  been 
a  director  of  several  of  the  principal  banks  of  Worcester  for  many  years,  and  is  officially  connected  with 
a  number  of  other  public  and  financial  institutions.  In  addition  to  many  speeches  and  addresses  which 
Iiave  been  published  and  widely  circulated,  Mr.  Walker  has  written  considerably  upon  finance  and  eco- 
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nomics.  A  number  of  his  papers  upon  these  subjects  have  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review,  and 
in  Gunton's  Magazine.  He  is  the  author  of  a  monograph  on  "Money,  Trade  and  Banking,"  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. — a  valuable  work  upon  the  currency  question;  and  of  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses. Of  these  latter  one  entitled  "Perils  of  Wage  Workers  in  Continued  Silver  Coinage"  (1886), 
and  another,  "The  Moral  Aspects  of  a  Protective  Tariff :  How  it  Helps  the  Wage  Worker  and  the 
Farmer"  ( 1888)  were  widely  circulated.  One  of  his  ablest  efforts  was  an  address  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Finance  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  In  just  recognition  of  his  extensive 
literary  labors.  Tufts  College,  in  1891,  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Mr 
Walker  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Sarah  Ellen  Harrington,  daughter  of  Jubal  Har- 
rington, to  whom  he  was  united  in  1852,  and  who  bore  him  two  children :  a  son,  Joseph,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy; and  a  daughter,  Ellen,  now  Mrs.  Milton  Shirk,  of  Peru,  Indiana.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  he  married,  in  1862,  Hannah  Maria  Clapp  Kelley,  widow  of  Hiram  A.  Spear,  a  lawyer  of  Laconia, 
N.  H.  By  this  lady  he  is  the  father  of  three  children:  Joseph,  born  in  1865,  now  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Bar,  and  who  married  Miss  Caroline  Richmond;  George,  born  in  1866,  now  a  real  estate  broker 
in  Boston  and  Newton,  and  who  married  Miss  Pearl  Mendenhall ;  and  Agnes,  the  wife  of  Adams  D. 
Claflin,  son  of  ex-Governor  Claflin  of  Massachusetts.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  portrait  accompanying  this 
sketch  Mr.  Walker  is  a  man  of  unusual  force  and  power — a  vigorous  personality,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  and  although  at  a  time  of  life  when  most  men  rest  from  their  labors,  he  is  still  active  and 
prominent  in  his  party's  councils,  and  so  popular  with  all  classes  of  the  people  that  his  return  to  Con- 
gress would  doubtless  follow  if  he  would  accept  a  renomination. 
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ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE. 

Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  A.  M.,  a  distinguished  American  philanlhropisl.   President  of  tlie 
Associated  Charities  of  Boston  since  the  organization  in  1878,  President  also  of  the  Wells  Memorial 
Institute,  the  Workingmen's  Co-Operative  Bank,  and  the  Workingmen's  Building  Association  of  Bos- 
ton, and  of  the  Congress  of  Workingmen's  Clubs  of  the  United  States,  Founder  of  the  humane  and 
charitable  trust  known  as  the  Robert  Treat  Paine  Association,  and  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton, was  born  in  that  city  on  October  28,  1S35.     Mr.  Paine  springs  from  several  of  the  most  noted  fami- 
lies of  New  England,  being  a  son  of  Charles  Cushing  and  Fanny  Cabot  (Jackson)  Paine  of  Boston,  and 
a  great-grandson  of  the  illustrious  Robert  Treat  Paine,  a  member  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  one 
of  the  signers  for  Massachusetts  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,   and   successively   Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  Attorney-General  for  that  State,  and  for  fourteen  years  a 
Justice   of  the   Massachusetts   Supreme   Court.     At  the  age  of  ten  years  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
entered  the  Boston  Latin  School,  where  he  was  prepared  for  college.     At  sixteen  he  entered  Harvard 
College  and  was  graduated  there  with  honors  at  twenty,  in  a  class  which  included,  among  others  who 
subsequently  won  high  distinction,  Phillips  Brooks,  the  famous  Episcopal  divine;  Alexander  Agassiz 
and  Theodore  Lyman,  eminent  naturalists,  and  Francis  C.  Barlow,  soldier  and  hero  of  the  Civil  War. 
Drawn  liy  his  tastes  to  the  legal  profession.  Mr.  Paine  spent  several  years  in  preparing  for  its  practice, 
studying  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and,  privately,  under  the  Hon.  Richard  H.  Dana  and  Francis  E. 
Parker.     At  this  period,  also,  he  gave  two  years  to  travel  and  study  in  Europe.     In  1859  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Suffolk  County  Bar  and  at  once  entered  upon  professional  work,  establishing  his  office  in 
Boston.     After  a  successful  practice  of  a  dozen  years  or  so  he  retired  from  the  legal  profession,  antl, 
investing  his  savings  in  real  estate  and  railroad  and  mining  enterprises,  has  devoted  himself  since  1870  to 
humanitarian  work.     From   1872  to   1876,  as  a  member  of  a  sub-committee  of  three  which  had  chargo. 
of  the  project,  he  gave  much  time  to  the  work  of  supervising  the  building  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
one  of  the  finest  architectural  constructions  in  America.     In  1878  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  was  chosen  its  first  President,  and  still  holds  the  office. 
In  the  following  year  he  organized  the  Wells  Memorial  Institute,  a  loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  for  thirty  years  preceding  his  death,  in  1875,  the  missionary  of  the  Episcopal 
City  Missions  in  Boston.     This  Institute  is  the  largest  workingmen's  club  in  the  country  and  has  em- 
braced a  loan  association,  two  co-operative  banks  and  a  building  association.     Subsequently  Mr.  Paine 
raised  subscriptions  of  ninety  thousand  dollars  for  tlie  memorial  building  of  the  Institute,  completed  in 
1883.     In  his  early  life  Mr.  Paine  was  a  member  of  the  Free-Soil  party  and  subsequently  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  during  the  Civil  \Var  he  was  a  stainich  supporter  of  the  Union  cause.     He  contin- 
ued prominent  and  active  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  until  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  for 
the  Presidency,  after  which  he  became  an  Independent.     In  1884  be  represented  the  city  of  Waltham  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature;  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  lie  was  the  candidate  in  bis  district  on  the 
Democratic  and  Independent  tickets  for  Congress,  and,  although  defeated,  polled  a  hcavy^  vote.     In 
1S87  he  gave  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  his  alma  mater,  to  endow  a  fellowship  for  "the  study 
of  the  ethical  problems  of  society,  and  the  efforts  of  legislation,  governmental  administration  and  pri- 
vate philanthropy  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  masses  of  mankind."     In  i8()n,  in  conjunction  with  his 
wife,  he  created  and  endowed  a  tru.st,  of  about  two  hundred   thousand  dollars,   called   the   Robert  Treat 
Paine  Association,  the  tru.st  deeds  providing  that  the  charities  established  under  them  arc  always  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  founders  and  their  posterity.     Moved  by  a  wholly  miselfish  public  spirit  :ui.l  with  a 
view  to  ameliorate  in  some  degree  the  hard  conditions  bearing  upon  the  lives  of  many  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  Mr.  Paine  has  built  nj.wards  of  two  hunrlrcd  small  houses  with  modern  conveniences  and  im- 
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provements,  designed  specially  as  homes  for  working  men,  and  offered  to  such  on  easy  payments.     This 
practical  philanthropy  has  been  warmly  appreciated  and  has  resulted  in  great  benefit.     For  many  years 
Mr.  Paine  has  labored  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  interests  of  the  self-respecting  and  struggling  working 
masses  of  the  population ;  and  he  has  been  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  help  the  unfortunate  to  regain 
their  hold  upon  life,  and  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  living  among  them,  believing  that  in  practical 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  to  be  found  the  surest  checks  io  disease,  vice,  crime  and  pauperism.     His 
example  and   influence  have  borne  worthy   fruit,   not   only   in   their   immediate   results,   but   through 
prompting  others  among  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Boston  to  follow  his  example  along  similar  lines, 
great  sums  of  money  having  thus  been  employed  with   wise  discretion   and   the   happiest   effect.     Mr. 
Paine's  original  ideas,  successful  organizing  ability,  and  executive  power,  have  given  him  wide  repu- 
tation for  practical  philanthropy,  and  he  is  often  consulted  by  humane  persons  in  other  cities  as  to 
organizing  beneficent  projects.     liis  numerous  published  pamphlets  and  addresses  on  financial  and  so- 
cial problems  have  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  besides  constituting  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  finance,  economics  and  philanthropy,  have  stimulated  many  to  follow  their  author's  hu- 
mane example.     Among  the  more  important  of  his  papers  are:     "Resumption  of  Specie  Payments'' 
(i868~l;   "Immediate   Preparation   and    Early    Resumption"  (1876)  ;  "Charity  Organization"  ( 1879) ; 
"The  Work  of  Volunteer  Visitors  of  the  Associated  Charities  among  the  Poor,  Its  Limitations,  Al- 
lies, Number  of  Workers,  Aims,  and  General  Results"  (1880)  ;  "Co-operative  Banks"  (1880)  ;  "Homes 
for' the  People"    (1881);  "How  to  Repress   Pauperism    and     Street     Begging"     (1883);    "Phillips 
Brooks,     the     Secret     of     his     Greatness"      (1893);     "Pauperism     in     Great     Cities;      Its      Four 
Chief    Causes"     (1893);    "The    Empire    of    Charity     established     by     the     Revolution      of      the 
Century"      (1895);     "The     Relations     between     the      Chiu-ch      and      the      Associated      Charities" 
.'1897);  "Address  at  the  Opening  of  Phillips  Brooks   House,"   Harvard    University,     (1900);    and 
"Twentieth  Century  Opportunities  for  American  Churchmen"  ;  a  Paper  read  at  the  Conference  of  Church 
Clubs  of  the  United   States,    (1901).     Mr.    Paine's  labors  are  based  on  the  highest   Christian  mo- 
lives,  and  a  heartfelt  desire  to  make  others  comfortable  and  happy;  his  unselfish  aim  being  to  have 
accomplished   something   for   the   good   of   mankind  at  large.     As  may  be  inferred  from  his  life  work, 
he  is,  personally,  a  most  kind-hearted  and  approachable  man,  and  carries  in  his  countenance  the  im- 
press of  his  noble  and  unselfish  character.     He  is  devoted  to  his  chosen  life  work  and  gives  himself 
little  selfish  leisure.     He  is  a  member  of  many  clubs  and  societies  and  of    the    vestry    of    Trinity 
Church,    Boston,    and    for    many  years  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Episcopal  City  Mission, 
and  of  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society.     He  is  President  of  the    Episcopal    Theological     School    at 
Cambridge,  and  a  Trustee  of  Donations  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States;  Vice- 
president    of    the    Children's    Aid    Society    of    Boston      (of     which     his     honored      mother      was 
one     of     the  founrlers     and     a     director     during    her    life)     and     President    of    the    Wells     Mem- 
orial    Institute,     of     the     Workingmen's     Co-operati\-e     Bank,     of     the     Workingmen's     Building 
Association,     and     of     the     Congress     of     Workingmen's     Clubs.       Mr.  Paine     married     at     Bos- 
ton,   on    April    24,    1862,    Lydia    Williams    Lyman,  daughter  of  George  Williams  and  Ann  (Pratt) 
Lvman,    and    granddaughter    of    Theodore    Lyman,     a    distinguished   merchant   of    Boston.     They 
have    had    seven    children,    of    whom    five     survive:  Edith   (Mrs.  John  H.  Storer),  Robert  Treat, 
Ir.,  Ethel  Lyman,   George  Lyman,  and  Lydia  Lyman    (Mrs.  Charles  K.   Cummings).     While  hav- 
ing his  country  seat  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  Mr.  Paine  is  a  resident  of  Boston,  his  city  home  being  a 
noble  mansion.  No.  6  Joy  Street,  at  the  summit   of   Beacon    Hill   and   adjoining   the   Massachusetts 
State  House. 
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THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS. 

Hon.  Thomas  Andrews  Hendricks,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  (1885)  was  born  in 
Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  September  7th,  1819.  His  father  was  John  Hendricks,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  portion  of  Westmoreland  County  known  as  the  Ligonier 
Valley.  He  removed  first  to  Ohio,  where  as  before  stated  the  son  was  born,  then  he  settled  in  Madi- 
son, Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  River,  removing  thence  to  Shelby  County  in  1822,  when  Thomas  was  but 
three  years  of  age.  He  founded  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Indianapolis  when  that  city  was  only  just 
established,  and  in  that  denomination  the  son  was  brought  up.  He  attended  the  village  school  near 
his  home  for  several  years,  and  then  entered  South  Hanover  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1 84 1.  His  mother's  brother,  Judge  Thomson  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  then  took  the  young  man  into 
his  law  office,  where  he  continued  for  two  years  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843.  He  returned  to 
Indiana  immediately  after,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  rapidly  acquired  a 
reputation  as  an  able  and  learned  lawyer,  and  met  with  uniform  success  in  his  career.  In  1845  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Eliza  C.  Morgan.  In  1848  Mr.  Hendricks  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in 
1850  he  declined  a  re-election.  This  same  year  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. In  1 85 1  he  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Indianapolis  district  and 
served  two  terms.  President  Pierce  appointed  him  in  1855  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  in  which  position  he  was  continued  under  President  Buchanan's  administration.  During  the 
four  years  of  his  service  in  this  capacity,  more  business  was  transacted  than  at  any  previous  or  sub- 
sequent period.  Over  four  thousand  land  patents  were  issued;  and  the  land  sold,  located  by  warrants, 
and  taken  by  grants,  amounted  to  eighty  million  of  acres.  In  the  memorable  campaign  of  i860,  Mr. 
Hendricks  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Indiana,  but  was  defeated.  Two  years  later 
there  was  a  political  revulsion  in  his  State  and  a  Democratic  Legislature  was  elected,  and  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks was  chosen  United  States  Senator  for  the  term  ending  March,  1869.  In  1868  the  name  of  Mr. 
Hendricks  was  prominently  before  the  New  York  National  Convention  for  nomination  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  received  132  votes  for  that  office,  standing  next  to  General 
Hanccick.  who  received  133  1-2,  but  on  the  final  ballot  Horatio  Seymour  was  nominated.  Again  the 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Indiana  in  1868,  he  was  defeated,  after  an  exciting  contest,  by  a  majority 
of  about  one  thousand.  In  July,  1874,  he  was  permanent  Chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  Indianapolis.  During  Mr.  Hendrick's  six  years  as  United  States  Senator  he  was  regarded 
as  the  ablest  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  minority.  With  great  argumentative  ability,  and  never-failmg 
good  humor,  he  advocated  the  policy  of  his  party  in  opposition  to  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress. 
His  famous  arguments  on  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  and  on  various  questions 
pertaining  to  Reconstruction,  were  regarded  by  all  as  masterly  presentations  of  Democratic  principles 
and  policy.  As  a  speaker,  he  was  graceful,  deliberate,  and  impressive.  He  stated  legal  and  political 
propositions  with  clearness,  and  deduced  his  conclusions  with  great  logical  skill,  always  giving  evidence 
of  careful  investigation  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  When  feehng 
was  to  be  aroused,  or  action  to  be  urged  his  earnestness  of  manner  gave  great  weight  to  his  appeals. 
He  dealt  little  in  oratorical  display,  but  relied  for  effect  rather  on  plain  statement  than  on  rhetorical 
flourish.  In  1864  he  advocated  and  voted  for  large  appropriations  to  bring  the  w.ir  to  a  close,  and 
spoke  eloquently  in  behalf  of  increasing  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  fifty  i)er  cent,  on  account  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Claims,  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the 
judiciary.  Public  Lands,  and  Naval  Affairs.  His  whole  career  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  marked 
by  so  much  ability  and  courtesy  as  to  win  the  respect  and  regar<l  of  all,  even  his  iKjht.cal  opponents. 
After  his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  in  1869,  Mr.  Hendricks  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  m 
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Indianapolis.  In  1872  he  was  again  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Governor  of  Indiana.  In  the  fol- 
lowing campaign  the  RepubHcans  carried  the  Legislature  and  elected  all  of  their  State  ticket  except  the 
Governor  and  one  other  officer.  Mr.  Hendricks'  personal  popularity  won  him  the  majority  of  votes, 
and  he  was  duly  installed  Governor  for  the  term  ending  January  ist,  1877.  His  administration  was 
able  and  conscientious,  and  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  his  name  was  again  brought  prominently 
before  the  country  for  national  honors.  The  Democratic  National  Convention  assembled  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  June,  1876,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  His  name  was  again  brought  forward  for  the  Presidency,  and  he  received 
133  1-2  votes;  and  when  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  nominated  for  President,  Mr.  Hendricks  received  730 
out  of  735  votes  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  exciting  events  of  the  memorable  campaign  that  fol- 
lowed are  familiar  to  all,  and  need  not  be  recounted  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  such  have  ever 
occurred  before  or  since  in  the  history  of  Presidential  elections  in  this  country.  The  result,  at  first  de- 
clared to  be  definitely  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  nominees,  was  for  certain  causes  referred  to  the  Elec- 
toral Commission  (created  specially  for  that  purpose)  for  determination,  and  the  contest  was  finally  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  William  A.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Hendricks,  good  patriot  that  he 
was,  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  however  unjust  he  may  have  believed  it  to  be.  During  the  next  eight 
years  he  remained  quietly  in  Indianapolis,  practising  his  profession,  and  strongly  interested  in  re- 
ligious matters,  having  joined  the  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  on  its  organization  in  1862, 
and  being  senior  warden  thereof.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago, in  1884,  and  after  the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  for  President,  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
the  candidate  for  Vice-President.  He  removed  to  Washington  after  his  election  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, and  at  the  extra  session  of  the  Senate,  convened  on  March  4th,  1885,  he  presided  over  that  body 
with  such  ability,  courtesy  and  urbanity  as  to  make  him  greatly  popular  with  all.  He  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  good  health  until  the  following  autumn.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  Vice- 
President  Hendricks  had  been  in  Chicago  for  a  few  days,  returning  to  his  Indianapolis  home  on  No- 
vember 24th.  He  was  taken  ill  on  that  day,  and  died  the  following  day  (November  25th).  His  death 
occasioned  widespread  grief,  and  was  sincerely  lamented  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  He  was  buried  from  the  Cathedral  in  Indianapolis,  the  imposing  funeral  being  both  civil 
and  militarv. 


J.  BREWSTER  McCOLLUM. 

Hon.  Joseph  Brewster  McCollum,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
in  Bridgewater  township,  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania,  September  28,  1832.  His  parents  were 
farmers,  and,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  led  the  ordinary  life  of  a  country  lad,  alternating 
between  the  performance  of  farm  labor  and  attendance  upon  the  district  school.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  connection  with  Justice  McCollum's  district  school  life,  that  one  of  his  instructors  was  one  of 
'  is  late  associates  upon  the  Supreme  Bench,  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  also  a  native  of  Susquehanna 
County.  Being  ambitious  to  obtain  an  education,  and  his  parents  being  financially  well  circumstanced, 
young  McCollum  was,  when  he  was  seventeen,  sent  to  the  Harford  Academy,  an  educational  institu- 
t'on  of  high  rank  in  those  days,  numbering  among  its  students  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  Galusha  A.  Grow, 
Cyrus  C.  Carpenter,  Henry  W.  Williams  and  many  others  who  have  achieved  distinction  as  public 
men.  Here  he  remained  for  the  greater  part  of  three  years,  assiduously  prosecuting  his  studies.  Sub- 
sequently, having  decided  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  pursued  a  course  at  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Law  School  at  Poughkeepsie.  New  York,  graduating  therefrom  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  The 
Law  School  course  was  supplemented  with  a  term  of  service  in  the  law  office  of  Ralph  B.  Little,  Esq.,  of 
Montrose,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  lawyers    in    northern    Pennsylvania,    where    he    was 
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thoroughly  schooled  in  the  intricacies  of  pleading  and  practice,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  August 
term  of  court,  1855.     Almost  immediately  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  McCollum  accepted  a 
clerkship  in  the  office  of  William  B.  Plato,  a  leading  practitioner  of   Geneva,    Kane   County,    Illinois, 
where  he  remained  about  a  year,  when  he  returned  to  Montrose,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.     In 
August,  1856,  in  conjunction  with  Andrew  J.  Gerittson,  he  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the  Montrose 
Democrat,  in  which  pursuit  he  remained  until  January,  1858,  when,  having  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
the  newspaper  to  his  partner,  he  began  the  practice  of  the  law,  with  Nahum  Newton  as  a  partner.     From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1858,  to  the  close  of  the  year    1878,   he  devoted   his  energies   exclusively   to 
caring  for  the  interests  of  his  clients,  the  number  of  which  steadily  increased  until  lie  was  concededly 
the  foremost  practitioner  at  the  bar  of  Susquehanna  County.     He  had  as  partners  during  his  career 
at  the  bar,  at  different  times,  beside  Mr.  Newton,  Hon.    Daniel    W.    Searle,    his   brother-in-law,    subse- 
quently Presiding-Judge  of  Susquehanna  County,  Albert  Chamberlain  and  A.  H.  McCollum,  his  younger 
brother.     Each  upward  rung  of  the  ladder  to  professional   fame  was  gained  by  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  purely  upon  his  own  merits,  unaided  by  family   influence   or   adventitious   circumstances.     The 
bar  of  his  county,  during  the  years  of  his  struggle  for  recognition  and  advancement,  was  at  its  best,  and 
numbered  among  its  legal  giants  such  men  as  Ralph   B.   Little,   William  Jessup,   William  J.   Turrell, 
William  M.    Post,   Benjamin   S.   Bentley,  Lafayette  Fitch,  William  H.  Jessup  and  Farris  B.  Streeter. 
One  of  the  traits  of  character  of  the  future  Judge,  which  gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
his  county,  was  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  confided  to  his  keeping.     His  cases  were  always 
thoroughly  prepared,  every  precedent  marshaled,  every  point  of  attack  doubly  guarded,  and  even  a  weak 
case  in  his  hands  was  well  calculated  to  command  success,  because  of  the  strength  with  which  it  was 
presented.     Although  a  Democrat  in  a  Republican  stronghold,  his  staunchest  friends  and  most  ardent 
admirers  were  found  among  his  political  opponents.     As  a  jury  advocate.  Justice  McCollum  was  emi- 
nently successful.     While  he  was  not  given  to  word  painting  or  ornate  oratory,  he  was  ever  forceful, 
logical,  candid  and  convincing.     He  never  appealed  to  the  baser  passions  of  men,  nor  stooped  to  sub- 
terfuge to  wheedle  jurors,  but  on  occasion,  when  the  emergency  required  and  opposing  counsel  invited 
it,  he  was  capable  of  the  most  biting  sarcasm  and  withering  invective.     In  politics  the  Judge  has  always 
been  a  consistent,  out-spoken  and  active  adherent  of  the  Democratic  party.     Almost  from  the  time  of  at- 
taining his  majority,  he  was  prominently  identified  with  the  management  of  the  local  affairs  of  his  party. 
For  many  years  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  he  was  the  favorite  spokesman  of  the  democracy  in 
Susquehanna  County,  and  frequently  was  heard  in  adjoining  counties.      For  several   years  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  County  Committee,  and  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  in  1859  for  Dis- 
trict Attorney,   in   1861    for  Representative,   and  in   1870  for  Congress  in  the  Luzerne-Susquehanna 
District.     In  all  these  contests  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  political  associates  in  that  Gibraltar  of  Repub- 
licanism, defeat,  but  each  time  his  vote  demonstrated  that  there  were  many   Republicans  who  took 
pleasure  in  complimenting  him  with  their  support.     During  all  the  years  of  his  professional  and  politi- 
cal activities  he  had  been  constantly  growing  stronger  in  the  public  esteem  and  confidence,  until  in  the 
year  1878  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  as  a  lawyer,  and  with  his  popularity  as  a  man  having  its  ramifica- 
tions in  every  hamlet  in  his  native  county.     In  that  year  a  President-Judge  of  Susquehanna  County, 
which  constitutes  the  Thirty-fourth  Judicial  District  of  the  State,  was  to  be  chosen  to  succeed  Hon. 
William  H.  Jessup,  who  was  serving  by  Executive  apointment  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Judge  Farris  B.  Streeter.     The  Republican  Convention  named  Judge  Jessup  to  succeed  himself,  and 
it     was      the     natural      expectation      of     the     Judge     and     his     friends     that     his     election     by 
a     handsome     majority     \\-ould     follow.        It     was     in     that     year     that     the     Greenback     Party 
movement     became     rampant     throughout      Pennsylvania,      and      in      Susquehanna      County     was 
well  organized  and  numerically  strong.     It  was  made    up    about    e(|ually    of    those    who    had    been 
previously   Democrats   and    Republicans.     Although  Mr.  McCollum  in  no  way  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  Greenback  platform,  but  was  on  the  contrary  understood  to  strenuously  oppose  it,  the  Green- 
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back  Convention,  without  asking  from  him  a  pledge  of  any  kind,  named  him  as  its  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent-Judge. The  Democratic  Committee,  of  course,  did  likewise,  and  the  result  was  that  McCollum 
was  elected  by  over  twelve  hundred  majority.  This  was  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  his  personal 
popularity,  for  the  Republican  candidate  for  Sheriff  at  the  same  election  was  successful  by  about  eight 
hundred  majority,  and  all  the  other  Republican  candidates  were  also  elected,  with  the  exception  of  Rep- 
resentative, in  which  case  the  fusion  candidate  was  elected  by  less  than  one  hundred  majority.  On 
the  first  Monday  in  January,  1879,  Judge  McCollum  ascended  the  Common  Pleas  Bench  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  years,  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  performance  of  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  the 
judicial  office.  The  contest  which  had  resulted  in  his  elevation  had  been  an  acrimonious  one,  and  he 
resolutely  set  himself  to  the  task  of  allaying  the  animosities  engendered  by  a  bitter  political  strife,  and 
to  dissipate  the  fears  entertained  by  many  of  his  opponents  that  as  a  Judge  he  might  make  those  feel 
his  power  who  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  assaults  made  upon  him.  Before  he  had  been  upon 
the  bench  a  year  his  freedom  from  personal  prejudice  and  his  perfect  fairness  were  conceded  by  all. 
Through  his  industry  the  trial  list,  which  had  long  been  loaded  heavily  with  causes,  the  trial  of  which 
had  been  too  long  deferred,  was  reduced  until  instead  of  being  obliged  to  wait  two  years  to  bring  an 
action  to  trial,  litigation  was  adjudicated  with  all  requisite  celerity.  As  a  Judge,  he  knew  no  friends 
or  enemies.  Every  suitor  stood  upon  an  equal  footing  in  his  court.  His  charges  were  models  of  im- 
partiality and  cogent  statements  of  law  and  evidence,  and  his  rulings,  upon  intricate  legal  questions 
arising  in  the  trial  of  cases,  were  singularly  free  from  errors.  During  his  incumbency  of  the  Presi- 
dent-Judgeship,  appeals  from  his  court  were  so  infrequent  that  Susquehanna  County  lawyers  became 
strangers  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  ten  years  the  higher  court  overruled  him  but  three  times.  His 
fame  as  a  learned  and  just  Judge  spread  throughout  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State  and  he  was 
frequently  called  to  preside  in  other  districts.  With  the  young  members  of  the  bar  was  he  especially 
popular,  for  to  them  he  was  always  extending  a  helping  hand  and  dropping  words  of  encouragement. 
For  a  decade  he  underwent  the  close  scrutiny  of  an  exacting  constituency,  as  to  his  ability  as  a  law- 
yer, fairness  as  a  judge,  exemplary  life  as  a  citizen  and  kindness  as  a  neighbor,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  there  was  not  one  to  criticise,  but  there  existed  a  universal  desire  among  those  whom  he  had 
so  faithfully  and  brilliantly  served,  that  some  higher  honor  might  be  conferred  upon  him.  It  needed, 
therefore,  but  the  suggestion  by  the  Montrose  Democrat  of  his  name  as  a  proper  person  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention, 
to  immediately  solidify  in  his  support  the  delegates  thereto  from  all  the  northeastern  counties  and 
other  counties  wherein  he  had  held  court.  At  the  State  Convention  held  in  May,  1888,  at  Harris- 
burg,  as  the  result  of  earnest  work  in  his  behalf,  without  his  consent  or  solicitation,  the  nomination 
was  accorded  him  with  substantial  unanimity.  At  that  time  it  was  looked  upon  as  more  of  a  high  pro- 
fessional endorsement  than  a  substantial  political  honor,  because  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  State  was  very  heavy.  The  Judge  accepted  the  nomination,  however, 
thereby  denying  himself  the  opportunity  which  was  considered  at  least  good  to  continue  upon  the 
Common  Pleas  Bench,  because  of  his  disinclination  to  contest  the  honor  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Daniel  W.  Searle,  the  Republican  nominee,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had  existed  for  many 
years  the  most  ardent  friendship,  cemented  by  marriage  ties  and  closest  intimacy.  But  the  State  was 
not  destined  to  lose  his  services  in  a  judicial  capacity.  In  July  following  his  nomination,  the  Hon. 
John  Trunkey,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  died  in  London,  England,  whither  he  had  gone  seek- 
ing medical  treatment.  Thus  was  brought  about  the  necessity  of  the  election  of  two  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  the  ensuing  election.  By  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  provision,  that  when  in  any  year 
two  Justices  of  that  Court  are  to  be  chosen,  no  voter  is  permitted  to  vote  for  more  than  one,  thereby  pro- 
viding for  minority  representation,  Judge  McColIum's  election  was  assured,  no  matter  how  many 
more  votes  than  he  Judge  James  T.  IMitchell,  the  Republican  candidate,  might  receive.  Of  course, 
when  what  was  considered  an  empty  honor  materialized  into  an  assured  election  as  a  Supreme  Court 
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Justice  for  the  full  term  of  twenty-one  years,  there  was  immediately  set  on  foot  all  through  the  State 
the  most  eager  and  searching  inquiry  regarding  the  standing  and  personality  of  Judge  McCollum. 
But  the  Judge  came  through  the  ordeal  with  flying  colors,  and  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  con- 
gratulated themselves  that,  in  the  successor  of  Justice  Trunkey,  they  were  to  have  so  eminent  and 
worthy  a  jurist.  His  career  on  the  Supreme  Bench  thus  far  has  fully  demonstrated  that  when  Jo- 
seph Brewster  McCollum  hecame  a  member  of  the  highest  court  in  the  State,  it  was  indeed  a  stroke 
of  good  fortune  to  the  public.  His  written  opinions  are  notable  for  their  terseness  of  expression  and 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  legal  principles  at  issue.  His  style  of  composition  is  simple,  direct,  and 
with  an  utter  absence  of  ornamental  flourish.  He  is  happily  free  from  that  penchant  so  common  among 
judges  of  injecting  dicta  into  opinions  not  necessary  to  the  adjudication  of  the  case  in  point.  In  pri- 
vate life  Justice  McCollum  is  a  delightful  companion,  an  angler  of  a  great  degree  of  skill,  and  capable 
of  telling  as  well  as  enjoying  a  good  anecdote.  In  1862  he  married  Mary  Jane  Searle,  whose  active 
participation  in  all  charitable  work,  devotion  to  her  distinguished  husband  and  family,  and  the  gra- 
cious manner  in  which  she  presides  over  the  comfortable  family  mansion  in  Montrose,  have  endeared 
her  to  her  wide  circle  of  friends.     Two  sons,  Searle  and  Charles,  are  the  fruit  of  this  marriage. 


SETH  LOW. 


Hon.  Seth  Low,  LL.D.,  Mayor  of  New  York,  ex-President  of  Columbia  University,  ex-Mayor 
of  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  the  latter  city,  January  i8th,  1850.  His  early  studies  were  conducted  at  the 
Juvenile  High  School  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  his  native  city,  and  he  then  entered  Columbia 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1870,  the  first  of  his  class,  though  he  was  then  but  twenty  years  of 
age.  His  graduation  was  followed  by  a  short  trip  abroad ;  and  on  his  return  he  was  made  a  clerk  in  a 
well  known  mercantile  house,  conducted  by  his  father  and  uncles  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  A.  Low 
&  Brothers,  and  in  1875  he  was  made  a  partner  in  the  house.  Subsequently,  on  the  retirement  of  the 
older  members  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Low  took  a  leading  part  in  its  affairs.  The  house  at  this  time  was 
still,  as  it  had  been  for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  important  and  largest  in  the  world  engaged  m 
the  importation  of  teas  from  China.  It  required,  consequently,  large  business  attainments  to  conduct 
its  affairs  systematically  and  successfully,  although  with  the  changes  in  the  conduct  of  business  the 
house  gradually  lessened  its  operations.  Mr.  Lo\v  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  served  on  some  of  its  most  important  committees.  He  was  also  the  first  President 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  and  was  officially  or  otherwise  associated  with  numerous  other 
philanthropic  or  reform  movements  in  that  city.  At  the  same  time  he  was  active  and  innuenlial 
in  church  and  Sunday-school  work.  His  habits  of  systematic  study,  which  had  so  rapidly  advanced 
him  to  the  highest  position  in  college,  and  his  love  of  books  and  learning  continued  after  he  entered 
into  a  more  active  life.  He  continued  to  be  a  hard  student,  and  during  those  busy  years  as  clerk  and 
merchant,  while  he  displayed  a  reasonable  regard  for  the  claims  of  society,  in  which  he  was  ever 
welcome,  he  preferred  to  occupy  his  evenings,  in  reviewing-  his  favorite  authors,  in  reading  the 
standard  writers  in  general  literature,  and  in  mastering  the  great  practical  problems  relating  to  po- 
litical economv,  commerce,  finance,  civil  government  and  service,  and  municipal  government;  particu- 
larly, he  devo'ted  himself  to  a  thorough  examination  and  study  of  the  political,  educational  and  chari- 
table organizations  and  affairs  of  Brooklyn,  thus  laying  deep  and  strong  the  foundations  of  his 
great  future  usefulness  to  that  city.  It  followed  that  when  in  time  he  began  to  come  more  prominently 
before  the  public  as  a  speaker  in  meetings  called  in  the  interest  of  such  subjects  as  have  been  men- 
tioned, all  his  associates  were  astonished  at  the  scope  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  concerning  every 
subject  he  treated;  the  singular  ease  and  familiarity  with  which  these  were  handled  by  hnn;  and  no 
the  less  at  his  mature  and  lucid  thought,  and  his  calm,   wise,   convincing  and  very  winning  way  of 
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carrying  his  point.  As  an  orator  his  style  was  simple,  natural  and  manly,  and  very  effective.  At  pub- 
lic meetings,  or  other  such  occasions,  he  at  once  established  pleasant  relations  between  himself  and  his 
auditors,  making  by  his  justness  in  argument  and  the  manner  of  it,  many  friends  and  few  enemies. 
It  is  told  of  him  that  one  of  his  earlier  and  more  brilliant  public  triumphs  was  won  at  the  important  Na- 
tional Export  Trade  Convention,  held  in  Washington,  February  20th,  1878.  Here  were  gathered  to- 
gether a  remarkable  assemblage  of  the  most  prominent  merchants  and  public  officials  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  New  York,  as  it  happened,  was  represented  by  Mr.  Low,  who  was  then  only  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  Although  seeming  a  mere  stripling  in  the  midst  of  such  an  array  of  older  and  far  more 
distinguished  men,  he  took  part  in  the  proceedings  and  made  an  address  on  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
United  States  which  was  so  instructive  and  so  altogether  admirable  in  matter  and  delivery  that  it 
held  the  attention  of  all  present,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  loud  and  long-continued  applause  of  the 
members  and  of  the  numerous  Congressmen  and  statesmen  who  were  present  to  listen  to  the  debates. 
Throughout  the  country  the  leading  papers  very  generally  contained  enthusiastic  mention  of  this 
speech,  and  of  its  reception,  through  their  Washington  correspondents.  In  1881  Mr.  Low  came  prom- 
inently before  the  community  of  Brooklyn  as  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  and  the  recently  organ- 
ized Citizens'  parties  for  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  now  in  his  thirty-second  year,  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  political  affairs,  an  acute  judge  of  men  and  an  apt  dialectician.  He  inaugu- 
rated a  remarkably  vigorous  personal  campaign,  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to  practical  reformatory 
measures,  and  to  an  administration  which  should  be  conducted  on  business  principles.  The  situation  in 
Brooklyn  at  this  time  was  that  which  has  been  experienced  by  so  many  of  the  cities  in  this  country — 
peculiarly  New  York — in  which  partisan  power  has  succeeded  through  corruption  in  obtaining  the 
reins  of  government,  and  in  holding  them  until  general  misrule  has  aroused  the  community  to  defi- 
nite aggressive  action.  Living  in  the  midst  of  a  Democratic  stronghold,  Mr.  Low,  with  his  Young 
Men's  Republican  Club,  may  be  said  to  have  achieved  a  political  miracle.  He  overcame  the  Tilden 
presidential  majority  of  nearly  20,000,  and  the  Hancock  majority  of  nearly  9,300,  and  won  his  elec- 
tion in  November  with  nearly  5,000  votes  to  spare.  Brooklyn  has  never  known  another  municipal 
campaign  so  interesting  and  exciting  as  that  was.  There  were  wards  of  the  city  in  which  none  but 
Democratic  speakers  ever  ventured  to  hold  forth  in  the  political  meetings  at  such  times.  Mr.  Low, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  and  supporter.  General  Woodward,  who  had  been  known  as  an  old-line 
Democrat,  made  the  venture.  Mr.  Low  passed  through  the  roughest  crowds  in  the  most  forbidding 
places  all  unharmed,  and  as  soon  as  he  gained  the  opportunity,  riveted  and  held  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  have  come  for  mischief,  but  who  listened  to  him  with  respect  and  admiration.  During  his 
term  of  office  he  faithfully  adhered  to  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  his  fellow  citizens;  main- 
tained a  vigilant  watch  of  all  the  legislation  in  Albany  affecting  the  interests  of  Brooklyn;  and  ex- 
acted from  every  employee  of  the  municipal  government  the  strictest  attention  to  official  duty.  As  a 
result  of  his  admirable  administration  the  young  Mayor  was  honored  with  a  re-election  in  Novem- 
ber, 1883,  and  served  throughout  his  second  term  with  the  same  constant  personal  supervision  of 
details  in  every  department,  and  the  same  public  spirit  and  earnest  patriotism  which  had  so  creditably 
characterized  his  first  term.  Mr.  Low  carried  into  the  Mayor's  office  many  of  his  counting  room 
methods;  and  if  he  had  any  ambition  more  than  to  have  the  city  government  administered  honestly, 
expeditiously  and  efficiently,  no  one  ever  found  it  out.  On  one  occasion  he  took  the  unheard-of  step 
of  hiring  a  hall,  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  his  fellow  citizens  what  he  had  done 
and  what  he  had  tried  to  do  in  his  official  capacity.  His  first  election  having  been  the  result  of  pub- 
lic disgust  at  the  official  corruption,  to  which  both  parties  had  contributed  with  all  their  might,  he 
owed  his  second  election  to  the  fact  of  his  having  administered  affairs  in  a  manner  which  exhibited  the 
broadest  contrast  with  the  methods  previously  in  vogue.  Those  four  memorable  years  of  service  as 
Mayor  made  the  name  of  Seth  Low  known  and  admired  not  only  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  his  own  land  but  also  in  trans-atlantic  countries;  and  when,  after  laying  aside  his  official  cares,  Mr. 
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Low  went  abroad  and  traveled  through  Europe,  he  was  everywhere  honored  with  marked  civilities 
and  attentions  for  his  own  great  personal  merits  and  accomplishments,  but  more  especially  for  the 
signal  service  which  it  was  recognized  he  had  done  in  the  cause  of  home  rule  and  sound  municipal 
government.  Air.  Low's  more  important  speeches  and  addresses  include  his  "Problem  of  Municipal 
Government  in  the  United  States,"  treatises  on  tariff  reform  and  civil  service,  and  addresses  and  ora- 
tions before  clubs,  associations,  and  political  and  religious  bodies.  They  all  dwell  upon  living  ques- 
tions of  the  day  and  are  in  the  direction  of  the  better  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  full  of  vital  matter. 
Not  less  are  they  packed  with  thought  and  truth,  and  keen  and  cogent  in  argument,  than  they  are  re- 
markable for  their  simplicity,  purity  and  beauty  of  style.  During  the  Episcopal  Trien- 
nial Convention  held  in  St.  George's  Church,  New  York,  in  October,  1889,  this  being 
also  the  centennial  of  the  denomination  in  America,  and  to  which  Mr.  Low  was  a 
delegate,  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  missionary  meeting  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
besides  taking  part  in  the  deliberations.  Mr.  Low  had  been  a  Republican  in  State  and 
national  affairs.  He  had  been  a  non-partisan  in  local  politics.  In  1884  he  called  on  all  the  candidates 
for  President — Cleveland,  Blaine,  Butler  and  St.  John.  It  has  been  charged  that  he  voted  for  Cleve- 
land in  1884.  Well  posted  politicians  in  Brooklyn  declare  this  is  not  true,  and  say  he  voted  for 
Blaine.  However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Lov,'  was  preparing  to  leave  his  party  on  national  issues,  partic- 
ularly the  high  tariff,  just  at  the  time  his  party  was  beginning  to  talk  about  him  for  Governor  in 
1888.  Harrison  and  Morton  were  nominated  at  Chicago,  June,  1888,  on  a  platform  declaring  for  even 
higher  i^rotection,  which  was  afterward  carried  out  in  the  McKinley  bill.  Mr.  Low  had  been  much 
talked  of  for  Governor,  but  he  put  that  aside  when  he  announced  that  he  would  not  go  with  his  party 
because  of  its  attitude  on  the  tariff.  The  candidates  were  all  right;  the  platform  was  all  wrong. 
He  would  remain  with  his  party  on  State  issues,  "but,"  he  said,  "I  can  see  no  course  for  an  honest  man 
but  that  he  be  true  to  his  convictions  at  whatever  cost."  He  resigned  from  the  Republican  Associa- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Ward  of  Brooklyn,  saying  in  hi?  letter: — "I  believe  in  revision  of  the  tariff  upon 
principles  directly  opposed  to  the  Chicago  platform."  Finally,  late  in  the  campaign  of  1888,  Mr. 
Low  spoke  for  the  Democratic  ticket  at  Cooper  Union,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reform  Club.  He 
took  his  stand  entirely  on  the  tariff  issue,  and  praised  the  Alills  bill  and  Cleveland's  famous  tariff  mes- 
sage. In  April,  1889,  Rev.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  S.  T.  D.,  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  died; 
and  during  the  summer  much  curiosity  was  expressed  as  to  the  probable  selection  of  his  successor. 
Prof.  James  Russell  Lowell  was  one  of  those  whose  names  were  mentioned  for  this  office,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  person  chosen  would  be  one  eminent  in  literature  and  scholastic  learning. 
Considerable  surprise  was  therefore  felt,  when  on  the  afternoon  of  October  7,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  college,  Mr.  Low,  then  not  quite  forty  years  of  age,  was  elected  to  the  Presidency. 
Nearly  the  full  Board  was  present,  including  Stephen  P.  Nash,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Potter,  William  C.  Schermerhorn,  Prof.  Henry  Drisler,  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Justice 
Blatchford,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Charles  E.  Silliman,  Frederick  A.  Schermer- 
horn, Edward  Mitchell,  \\'.  Bayard  Cutting.  Talbot  W.  Chambers.  George  L.  Pealwdy  and  Charles 
M.  Dacosta.  However  much  surprise  there  may  have  been  manifestetl  at  tliis  selection,  it  was  followed 
by  an  immediate  justification  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  and  as  well  of  prominent  professional 
men  throughout  the  country,  as  a  selection  in  the  direct  line  of  modern  ideas  with  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  public  institutions  of  whatever  kind.  It  was  recognized  that  while  Mr.  Low  possessed 
only  such  scholarship  as  belongs  to  every  well-educated  man,  lie  was  a  broad-minded  man  of  the 
world,  skilled  in  administration  and  appreciative  of  any  offered  advantage  in  the  matter  of  education. 
He  knew  how  to  govern  men,  how  to  arouse  in  them  the  worthiest  ambitions,  and  how  to  obtain  from 
them  honest  work.  It  was  recognized  that  he  would  govern  the  great  institution  over  which  he  was 
called  to  preside,  with  the  trained  intelligence  and  enlightened  judgment  of  a  practical  man  of  affairs. 
It  was  also  believed  that  he  would  infuse  into  the  work  of  the  college  that  enthusiasm  of  youth  so  of- 
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ten  and  so  lamentably  lacking  in  the  administration  of  our  institutions  of  learning.  Indeed  the  re- 
mark was  publicly  made  that  Mr.  Low's  accession  was  the  most  important  step  forward  in  American 
collegiate  education  which  had  been  taken  since  President  Eliot  was  appointed  to  Harvard  University. 
His  election  to  this  responsible  position  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the  trustees,  the  alumni  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  institution,  and  he  was  not  long  in  justifying  the  high  hopes  that  were  centered  upon  him. 
President  Low  did  not  realize  his  expectation,  when  he  went  to  Columbia,  that  he  would  keep  out  of 
politics  and  public  affairs.  As  might  have  been  expected  of  a  man  of  his  energy  and  spirit,  so  soon 
as  he  had  mastered  the  details  of  the  college  and  got  his  work  started,  he  was  dragged  into  every  dis- 
cussion affecting  largely  the  interests  of  the  city  and  State.  He  appeared  on  the  public  platform  in 
October,  1893,  in  opposition  to  the  election  of  Judge  Maynard.  In  June,  1894,  he  was  at  Albany  ad- 
dressing the  Constitutional  Convention  in  favor  of  a  liberal  article  in  reference  to  the  government  of 
cities  which  would  give  them  absolute  home  rule  over  streets,  docks,  parks,  waterworks,  buildings  and 
fire  departments.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  letter  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  Mayor, 
because  he  had  a  great  work  in  hand  still  incomplete.  In  1894  he  vigorously  supported  the  candidacy 
of  Wm.  L.  Strong  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  pleaded  against  Tammany  and  its  iniquities.  Like 
most  of  the  tariff  reformers  he  returned  to  the  Republican  party  in  1896,  and  aided  in  the  election 
of  McKinley  and  Hobart,  and  subsequently,  of  course,  supported  McKinley  and  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Low's 
conspicuous  ability,  upright  character  and  sterling  worth  received  emphatic  recognition,  when  in  1897 
the  Citizens'  Union  nominated  him  for  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York.  He  was  opposed  by  Robert  A. 
Van  Wyck,  the  Tammany  candidate,  and  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  who  was  named  by  the  Republicans. 
The  history  of  that  exciting  and  memorable  campaign  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  need  not  be 
gone  into  at  this  time.  Van  Wyck  was  elected,  the  poll  being  as  follows :  Van  Wyck  received  in 
New  York  County  143,666,  Low  77,210,  and  Tracy  55.834.  In  Kings  County  the  vote  was  divided 
as  follows:  Van  Wyck,  76,185;  Low,  65,656;  Tracy,  37,611.  Queens  County  gave  Van  Wyck  9,275, 
Low,  5,876,  and  Tracy  5,639.  In  Richmond  the  vote  stood:  Van  Wyck,  4,871;  Low,  2,798;  Tracy, 
2,779.  ■^^''-  Low  had  resigned  from  Columbia  University  on  accepting  the  Mayoralty  nomination, 
but  no  action  was  taken  upon  the  resignation  by  the  trustees.  It  was  held  up  until  the  elections  were 
over  and  then,  by  unanimous  action,  was  declined.  In  September,  1901,  he  was  selected,  as  the  choice 
of  the  allied  conferrees  of  the  various  reform  or  fusion  organizations,  as  the  Anti-Tammany  can- 
didate for  Mayor,  in  their  fight  to  wrest  the  government  of  Greater  New  York  from  Tammany  con- 
trol. This  choice  was  ratified  subsequently  in  his  practically  unanimous  nomination  by  the  Citizens' 
Union,  the  Republican  City  Committee,  the  Greater  New  York  Democracy,  the  Brooklyn  Democracy, 
the  German-American  Union,  the  German-American  Municipal  League  of  Manhattan,  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Anti-Tammany  Association,  the  German-American  League,  the  Independent  Democracy  and  the 
German-American  Reform  Union,  and  others.  Resigning  the  presidency  of  Columbia  University,  Mr. 
Low  entered  into  the  canvass  with  all  his  accustomed  spirit  and  forcefulness,  addressing  enthusiastic 
audiences  all  over  Greater  New  York,  and  giving  insjjiration  to  a  campaign  unexampled  in  municipal  his- 
tory for  the  intensity  and  vigor  of  its  prosecution.  He  was  elected  by  more  than  30,000  plurality  over 
Edward  M.  Shepard,  his  competitor.  During  the  twelve  years  of  Mr.  Low's  presidency,  Columbia  grew 
from  a  small  college  to  be  the  second  largest  university  in  the  country.  The  following  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  University  Council  on  the  occasion  of  his  resignation  in  October,  1901,  state  in  em- 
phatic terms  the  results  of  his  administration  during  those  twelve  years : 

"The  University  Council  of  Columbia  University,  convened  in  special  session  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber I2th,  1901,  for  this  purpose,  desires  to  enter  upon  its  records  a  minute  suggested  by  the  resignation 
of  Seth  Low,  for  twelve  years  President  of  University.  When  Mr.  Low  became  the  President  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  in  the  academic  year  1889-90,  the  institution  consisted  of  four  Faculties  in  charge 
respectively  of  the  School  of  Arts,  Mines,  Law  and  Political  Science.  These  Faculties  numbered  122 
officers  of  instruction,  and  these  schools  were  attended  by    1,134  students.     The  Faculties  were  con- 
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nected  with  each  other  only  tlirough  the  President  and  Trustees  of  tlie  College,  and  the  schools  existed 
alongside  of  each  other  without  any  principle  or  custom  of  reciprocity.  The  library  of  the  College 
contained  92,000  volumes,  and  the  wealth  of  the  corporation  was  estimated  at  $10,500,000.  The 
Faculties,  Schools,  Library  and  entire  equipment  were  crowded  into  the  narrow  and  noisy  quarters 
bordering  on  the  New  York  Central  Railway.  To-day  Columbia  University  consists  of  nine  Fac- 
ulties, in  charge  respectively  of  Columbia  College,  Barnard  College,  Teachers'  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  Applied  Science.  I'ure  Science,  Philosophy  and  Political  Science. 
These  Faculties  now  number  385  officers  of  instruction,  and  these  colleges  and  schools  are  now  at- 
tended by  4.500  students.  The  Faculties  are  now  co-ordinated  with  each  other  in  the  University  Coun- 
cil, in  which  all  the  educational  activities  and  interests  of  the  University  are  officially  represented; 
and  a  complete  reciprocity  between  all  the  parts  of  the  institution  and  also  with  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  now  prevails.  The  library  of  the  University  now  contains  311,000  volumes,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  corporation  is  now  estimated  at  $18,000,000,  of  which  $1,500,000  in  round  numbers  rep- 
resent the  splendid  generosity  and  munificence  of  Mr.  Low  himself.  And,  finally,  the  University  is  now 
located  upon  a  site  and  possesses  a  physical  equipment  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  comfort  and  complete- 
ness by  those  young  institutions  of  learning  in  the  world.  This  magnificent  achievement  wrought 
within  the  short  period  of  twelve  years,  has  no  parallel  in  the  educational  history  of  any  country  or 
of  any  age ;  and  no  further  or  higher  proofs  of  Mr.  Low's  ability  as  an  educator  and  an  administrator 
than  a  mere  recital  of  these  facts  are  necessary." 

The  Trustees  of  Barnard  College,  at  their  first  meeting  after  President  Low's  resignation,  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote  the  following  tribute : 

"To  posterity  we  hand  down  this  record  of  Seth  Low  for  his  distinguished  service  in  the  higher 
education  of  women,  his  great  share  in  the  labors  and  anxieties  for  the  progress  of  Barnard  College, 
and  in  the  joy  of  her  present  success,  so  largely  due  to  him." 

Aside  from  his  work  in  connection  with  Columbia.  Mr.  Low  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  giving  his  pay  to  the  New  York  Kindergarten 
Association,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  Commission.  One  of  his  late 
official  positions  was  that  of  delegate  to  the  Tsar's  disarmament  conference  at  The  Hague  in  1899. 
Not  the  least  important  part  of  Mr.  Low's  activity  of  recent  years  has  been  in  the  role  of  arbiter  of  labor 
disputes.  He  has  been  chosen  by  the  labor  organizations  to  settle  not  only  their  disputes  with  their 
employers,  but  also  their  disputes  among  themselves.  In  1893,  during  the  cholera  scare,  Mr.  Low 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  aid  the  national  and  local 
authorities  in  precautionary  measures.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  named  the  camp,  which  was 
established  by  the  national  government  at  Sandy  Hook  for  the  reception  and  care  of  cholera  patients. 
Camp  Low.  He  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  charitable  organization  and  relief  in  New 
York.  He  was  active  in  the  great  movement  called  forth  by  the  distress  of  the  winter  of  1894  to 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  has,  ever  since  his  removal  to  New  York  City,  been  regarded  as 
one  of  its  most  distinctively  representative  men  in  all  enterprises  having  a  humanitarian  or  philan- 
thropic object.  The  degree  of  LL.D.,  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Low  by  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College, 
Mass.,  in  November,  1889,  and  by  Yale  University,  in  October,  1901.  Mr.  Low  was  named  after  his 
grandfather,  Mr.  Seth  Low,  a  man  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved,  formerly  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
and  afterwards  of  Brooklyn.  His  grandmother  was  Mary  Porter,  born  in  Topsfield,  Massachusetts. 
In  honor  of  the  birthplace  of  his  grandmother,  Mr.  Low's  father,  the  late  A.  A.  Low,  some  years  ago, 
bought  the  valuable  library  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  McLeod,  of  that  town,  and  presented  it  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  village  library,  the  gift  being  known  as  the  "Low  Department."  Near  by  is  the  still  well 
preserved  and  pleasantly  situated  house  in  which  the  venerated  Mrs.  Seth  Low,  the  elder,  first  saw 
the  light,  and  which  latterly  has  been  given  to  the  Episcopalians  as  a  home  for  orphan  children. 
Mayor  Low  is  of  medium  height,  square  shouldered,  deep-chested,  and  looks  younger  than  lie  is.  Mr. 
Low,  on  December  9th,   1880,  married  Miss  Annie  Wroe  Scollay  Curtis,  daughter  of  Justice  Ben- 
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jamin  Robbins  Curtis,  of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  inherited  and  acquired  wealth  was  considerable, 
but  it  is  said  the  gift  of  $1,000,000  for  the  Low  Library,  and  other  large  donations  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity taxed  his  fortune  to  a  large  extent.  The  domestic  and  social  life  of  Mr.  Low  has  ever  been 
marked  by  a  rare  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  demeanor.  His  spacious  mansion,  handsomely  furnished 
and  abounding  with  books,  works  of  art  and  ornaments  which  tell  largely  of  his  repeated  journeys 
abroad,  is  open  with  genuine  hospitality  to  welcome  and  entertain  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Low  as  Mayor  of  the  imperial  city  of  New  York  was  received  with  hearty  ac- 
claim both  here  and  abroad,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  metropolis,  irrespective 
of  party,  welcomed  it  as  a  happy  deliverance  from  the  thraldom  of  Tammany  Hall,  promising  per- 
manent and  most  beneficent  results.  Much  is  expected  of  Mayor  Low,  and  those  who  know  him  best 
believe  he  will  attain  the  full  measure  of  their  best  expectations. 


CHARLES  M.  REED. 

Hon.  Charles  M.  Reed,  a  distinguished  and  wealthy  citizen  and  business  man  of  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania, at  one  time  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Erie  district,  and  widely  known  through- 
out the  whole  Lake  region  and  contiguous  sections  as  one  of  the  pioneers  and  most  successful  pro- 
moters of  inland  transportation,  was  born  at  Erie,  April  23d,  1803,  and  died  there,  December  i6th, 
1871.  For  close  upon  a  century  the  family,  of  which  he  was,  for  years  preceding  his  death,  the  hon- 
ored head,  has  been  domiciled  at  Erie,  which  was  founded  by  his  grandfather,  Colonel  Seth  Reed,  in 
1795.  The  latter,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  physician  by  profession,  and  resided  at  Uxbridge, 
Massachusetts,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  struggle  for  independence  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  He  took  the  field  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
participated  as  a  Colonel  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  throughout  the  long  and  desperate  struggle 
which  culminated  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Colonies  was  noted  for  his  bold  and  manly  defiance  of 
the  British.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  acquired  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in 
Ontario,  New  York,  which  was  known  as  the  "Reed  and  Ryckman  Location."  In  1795  he  disposed  of  this 
tract  to  advantage,  and  with  his  wife  and  family,  then  consisting  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  re- 
moved to  the  harbor  of  Presque  Isle,  which  had  been  acquired  by  Pennsylvania  some  three  years  pre- 
viously. Having  brought  with  him  a  largfe  stock  of  Indian  supplies,  he  established  a  trading  post  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Presque  Isle  stockade,  which  had  been  desolated,  long  before,  by  the  bloody  Massa- 
sawba  massacre.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Rufus  Seth  Reed,  a  son  of  Colonel 
Reed.  A  contemporary  writer  has  declared  that  '"his  career  is  so  identified  with  the  early  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Erie,  that  the  record  of  either  is  the  history  of  both."  He  died  June  12th,  1846, 
leaving  only  one  child,  the  son  of  his  second  wife,  born  Agnes  Irwin.  This  son,  Charles  M.  Reed,  a 
mere  outline  of  whose  life  is  here  recorded,  became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  epoch  in 
which  he  lived,  and  ranked  among  the  greatest  financiers  of  America.  Growing  up  amid  the  stirring 
scenes  of  frontier  life,  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  hardy  patriots  whose  courage,  daring,  and  un- 
conquerable confidence  in  the  success  of  right  and  their  own  prowess  had  just  given  birth  to  a  na- 
tion, his  character  early  developed  great  force,  and  as  it  matured,  made  him  a  leader  of  men.  Sup- 
plementing a  thorough  collegiate  education  by  a  course  of  legal  study  under  Horace  Binney,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  But  the  energies  of  his  nature  demanded  a  more  comprehen- 
sive work,  and  in  wrestling  with  the  great  natural  and  financial  problems  confronting  those  engaged 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  promoting  intercourse  between  its  various  parts,  he 
found  congenial,  absor1)ing  and  highly  remunerative  occupation  for  his  magnificent  capabilities.  His 
powers  and  resources  were  those  of  a  master  mind,  and  were  as  versatile  as  they  were  wonderful.  "To 
supervise  the  stores,  the  mill  and  the  farms  of  his  father  was  not  employment  enough  for  his  energies. 
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Cradled  upon  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  he  saw  that  the  interior  of  the  continent  was  to  be  reached 
by  this   channel;   as   the  country   stretching  to   the  Mississippi  was  to  be  peopled  and  its  commerce 
opened."      His    masterly   intellect   readily   perceived  the  grandeur  of  this  opening  and  his  giant  energy 
recognized  in  the  opportunities  it  presented  a  congenial  task.    The  problem,  as  presented  to  his  mind's 
eye,  was  simple.     "The  West  was  open,  hostilities  had  ceased,  and  the  Indian  title  had  been  extin- 
guished;  the   genius   of   Fulton   had   adapted   steam  to  navigation,   and   Clinton   had   connected   the 
Hudson  with  Lake  Erie.     To  extend  the  line  to  the  verge  of  the  inland  seas,  and  thus  bear  forward  the 
standard  of  civilization,  was  the  duty  of  the  hour."     To  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  he  bent  all 
his  powerful  energies,  and  the  results  which  he  achieved  were  colossal  in  their  magnitude  and  im- 
portance.    He  began  by  purchasing  and  completing  the  "Peacock,"  a  small  steamer  which  its  projec- 
tors were  unable  to  finish  on  Lake  Erie,  and  with  this  vessel  as  a  basis,  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  line  of 
operations  which  included  the  establishment  of  wharves,    wood-stations    and    warehouses,    at  salient 
points  here  and  there  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  then,  so  far  as  navigation  was  concerned,  an  al- 
most trackless  waste  of  waters.    As  new  harbors  were  discovered  new  settlements  followed  and  new  sta- 
tions sprang  up.     On  tlie  new  and  then  unrivalled  steamer  "Jefferson,"  which  he  had  just  purchased, 
he  made  a  trip  to  Chicago  in  1834,  to  attend  the  Government   land  sale.      His  keen   discernment  im- 
mediately saw  the  advantage  of  the  location,   although  at  the  time  there  was  not  even  a  wharf  at  the 
place  and  his  steamer  had  to  anchor  in  the  harbor.     He  purchased  largely  of  the  lots  offered  for  sale 
and  soon  had  a  wharf  and  warehouse  in  process  of  construction,  which,  long  known  as  Reed's  Wharf  and 
Reed's   Stores,  were  the  pioneer  structures  on   the  now  famous  "South  Side."    Steamer  after  steamer 
was  added  to  his  line  as  fast  as  circumstances  warranted,  and  from   1850  to  1853  his  fleet  consisted 
of  at  least  twelve  vessels  which  were  "a  synonym  for  elegance,  reliability  and  speed,"  and  which  formed 
the  first  daily  line  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago.     They  were  the  pride  of  the  Lakes,  and  worked  won- 
ders in  developing  the  trade  of  that  vast  region.     Li  1837,  being  then  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  he  earnestly  advocated  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie;  and  several 
years  later,  when  the  work  was  given  over  to  private  enterprise,  after  the  failure  of  the  State  to  com- 
plete it,  he  resolutely  took  hold  of  it,  and  "by  energetic  efforts  and  large  advances"  pushed  it  to  comple- 
tion.   Of  this  great  waterway,  by  means  of  which  through  communication  was  established  in  1843,  he 
was  the  principal  owner  until  it  was  superseded  by  railroads  and  abandoned.    At  this  time  he  was  the 
creditor  of  the  enterprise  to  the  extent  of  $1,100,000.     Elected  to  Congress  in   1843,  he  removed  to 
Washington  with  his  family,  and  threw  himself  with  characteristic  ardor  into  the  work  of  legislation 
His  pet  scheme  was  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Erie,   for  which  he  secured  an  appropriation  of 
$40,000.     His  merits  and  abilities  were  speedily  recognized  in  the  National  Legislature,  and  he  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  his  most  distinguished  associates,  including  Webster,  Adams,  Wright,  Benton 
and  Douglas.     In  the  vast  domain  of  railroad  enterprise  he   was  both   a   pioneer  and   an   enthusiastic 
worker      To  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  commenced  in  1849,  he  lent  valuable  assistance,  furnislimg  the 
iron  required  and  also  a  great  portion  of  the  equipment.     Being  the  heaviest  stockholder  in  this  cor- 
poration, he  wielded  a  controlling  influence  in  its  affairs,  and  was  its  President  for  a  number  ot  years. 
In  all  the  region  round  about  the  Lakes  his  efforts  were  plainly  visible,  as  he  employed  his  ample  wealth 
liberally  in  promoting  every  means  of  transport  and  inter-communication,  including  stage  lines,  cana 
steamers  and  railroads,  with  rare  courage  backing  each  enterprises,  in  its  turn  as  fully  as  its  "^ec  s  ci  - 
manded.     It  is  to  this  sagacious  boldness  that  his  splendid  success  must  in  truth  ^^<=  /'?;g^  ^  ^f "' f  ^^ 
His  public  spirit  was  equally  as  great  as  his  enterprise  and  boldness.     A  '^""^^,"7    "  of  Telirn  " 
the  Reed  House,  "in  which  he  invested  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  with  ''"'^ /-J     f  J^  "J^.,^ 
Th?  famous  Erie  Water  Works,  and  also  the  great  iron  rolling  null  at  Erie,  each  of  wh    h  ^^  bu 
with  the  capital  he  furnished,  are  additional  evidences  of  his  fidelity  to  the  interests  of    '-  -^y.    ^1^ 
cause  of  charity   found   in  him  a  generous  benefactor  at  all   times     and  m  cases  «     -;^--'  ^^ 
and  pressing  need  as,  for  instance,  the  great  fire  at  Pittsburgh,  in  1845,  and  that  at  Chicago       1871. 
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he  set  a  noble  example  of  promptness  and  liberality.     A  professing  Christian,  he  was  connected  with  St. 
Paul's  Church  (Episcopalian)   from  its  organization  in  1827,  until  his  death,  and  was  a  liberal  sub- 
scriber to  all  the  religious  work  of  this  large  and  intiuential  congregation.     He  was  the  main  contribu- 
tor to  the  present  edifice  and  at  his  own  expense  furnished  the  bell  and  tower.     General  Reed's  funeral 
took  place  from  St.  Paul's  Church,  Erie,  and  was  attended  by  the  leading  representatives  of  the  pul- 
pit, bar  and  bench  of  Erie,  and  by  many  distinguislied  citizens  from  other  places.     Bishop  Spaulding 
preached  the  funeral  oration,  in  the  course  of  whic'n,  after  eulogizing  his  deceased  friend  as  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  he  said:    "Had  he  given  his  life  to  such  studies,  he  would  have  been  among  the 
greatest  of  statesmen.     He  had  in  him  the  elements  by  which   he  might  have  become   one  of  the 
first  political  economists  of  his  time.     He  would  have  administered  with  grand  success  the  finances 
of  an  empire."     In  the  sphere  to  which  he  largely  confined  his  activities  he  was  unexcelled  in  his  day 
and  generation.     The  system  of  low  rates  of  freight  and  fare,  originally  adopted  and  always  advocated 
by  him,  did  more  to  build  up  the  Northwest  than  any  other  single  agency  in  operation  before  the  in- 
troduction of  railroads,  and  the  history  of  that  section  must  always  bear  testimony  to  this  fact.    Down 
to  the  very  last  days  of  his  existence  he  took  an  active  interest  in  passing  events,  and  aided  in  carrying 
out  business  projects  of  importance,  one  of  the  latest  being  the  building  of  a  new  route  to  the  But- 
ler County  coal  fields.     His  judgment  was  almost  unerring,  and  guided  by  it  he  rarely  made  a  mistake 
in  his  plans  or  investments.     He  became  one  of  the  exceptionally  rich  men  of  the  country,  his  fortune 
at  the  time  of  his  death  being  estimated  at  from  seven  to  ten  millions.       The  head  of  a  family  which 
for  three  generations  had  held  position  as  the  leading  family  of  Northwestern   Pennsylvania,  a  life- 
long resident  and  known  to  every  inhabitant  of  Erie,  he  easily  ranked  as  its  first  citizen.     His  remains 
repose  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  stately  monument  in  the  Erie  cemetery,  which  now  marks  the  resting- 
place  of  four  generations  of  the  name  of  Reed,  which  must  always  be  held  in  honored  and  affectionate 
remembrance  by  those  at  all  familiar  with  the  grand  achievements  and  good  deeds  of  the  able  men  who 
have  borne  it.     General  Reed  married,  in  1838,  Miss  Harriet  W.,  daughter  of  Luther  Gibson,  Esq.,  of 
Watertown,  New  York,  who  bore  him  seven  children,  of  whom  three  died  in  early  infancy.     One  of 
his  daughters  (Mrs.  Rawle,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Rawle,  Mayor  of  Erie),  died  two  years  preceding 
her  father's  death.     The  surviving  members  of  the  family  are  the  two  sons:  Charles  M.   Reed  and 
Lloyd  G.  Reed.     The  first  mentioned  was  twice  Mayor  of  Erie,  and  has  long  been  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  the  Repuljlican  party,  and  is  also  identified  with  a  number  of  important  railroad  inter- 
ests in  the  State. 


WILLIAM  S.  STOKLEY. 

Hon.  William  Strumborg  Stokley,  late  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  thrice  Mayor  of  that  great  municipality,  was  born  April  25th,  1823,  in  Philadel- 
phia,— his  parents  then  residing  on  Spruce  Street,  above  Tenth,  which  was  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable quarters  of  the  city.  At  a  comparatively  early  age  he  lost  his  father,  Thomas  Stokley, 
a  merchant  of  excellent  repute,  whose  death  was  probably  hastened  if  not  directly  caused  by  financial 
difficulties  which  grew  out  of  over-confidence  in  the  integrity  of  persons  with  whom  he  had  business 
dealings.  Through  this  bereavement  the  support  of  his  mother  and  a  younger  brother  and  sister 
fell  almost  wholly  upon  his  shoulders,  and  although  the  task  was  no  light  one  it  was  most  cheerfully 
borne,  and  without  doubt  brought  its  own  reward  in  the  remarkable  business  success  which  resulted 
from  the  persistent  application  and  earnest  labors  of  those  early  days.  Beyond  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  a  voter  at  the  polls,  and  the  moral  influence  which  every  citizen  of  respectability  and  integrity 
exerts  upon  those  about  him, — his  relatives,  friends,  associates  and  neighbors, — Mr.  Stokley  took  no 
leading  part  in  politics  until  i860,  when,  having  yielded   to   the   urgent   appeals   of  the   citizens   and 
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taxpayers  of  tlie  Ninth  Ward,  among  whom  he  was  well  known  and  highly  respected,  he  ran  for  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia.  His  influence  for  good  was  immediately 
felt,  and  he  continued  to  gain  the  increased  confidence  of  his  constituents  and  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues; the  former  being  demonstrated  by  his  successi\'e  re-elections;  the  latter,  by  his  being  chosen 
President  of  the  Common  Council  in  1865.  In  1867  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Select  branch 
of  the  City  Government,  and  in  the  following  year  became  its  President.  It  was  while  holding 
this  office  that  he  first  gave  the  people  of  Philadelphia  an  exhibition  of  his  remarkable  executive  abil- 
ity, in  connection  with  the  re-organization  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  city — a  task  of  great  magnitude 
and  moment,  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  a  less  resolute  public  officer.  The  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia,  like  that  of  other  American  cities,  was  the  outcome  of  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  all  able-bodied,  honest  citizens,  and  from  its  inception  down  to  about  the 
year  18G0  was  a  cretlit  to  the  municipality  and  a  glory  to  the  manhood  of  its  residents.  After  that 
year  it  began  to  suffer  by  an  influx  of  undesirable  material,  and  its  brave  and  honest  members,  who 
were  wedded  to  the  first  principles  of  the  organization,  were  soon  outnumbered  by  a  class  of  asso- 
ciates "whose  only  interest  in  the  organization  was  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  cloak  to  cover  their  own 
evil  doings."  Mr.  Stokley  had  joined  the  Fire  Department  in  his  youth,  and  still  remained  connected 
with  it.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  causes  actively  at  work  in  lowering  its  moral  tone,  diminishing 
its  usefulness,  and  making  it  a  menace  to  law,  order  and  good  government,  for  he  had  held  official 
positions  in  it  which  gave  him  more  than  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  its  shortcomings,  he-  having 
been  Treasurer  at  one  time  of  Harmony  Fire  Engine  Company,  and  the  representative  of  its  mem- 
bers in  the  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia.  The  complaints  regarding  the  deterioration  of  the  Fire 
Department  came  from  almost  every  quarter,  and  from  the  press,  and  even  the  pulpit  came  earnest 
demands  for  its  radical  reformation.  Upon  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Select  Council, 
Mr.  Stokley  determined  that  he  would  make  the  effort.  No  one  better  than  he  knew  the  extent  of 
the  evil  he  sought  to  abolish,  or  realized  the  importance  for  immediate  action.  He  knew  that  he 
could  count  on  no  one  to  take  the  initiative,  and  he  courageously  resolved  to  take  it  and  to  confound 
and  confuse  the  opponents  of  the  reform  by  introducing  the  reform  measures  himself.  The  day  de- 
termined upon  was  November  21st,  1867.  The  scene  in  the  Select  Council  chamber  on  that  day — 
writes  an  eye-witness  in  describing  the  event — "was  one  to  lastingly  impress  the  most  hardened 
spectator.  Members  and  privileged  friends  crowded  the  floor,  and  the  galleries  were  literally  jiacked,  a 
large  portion  being  roughs  and  blackguards  from  the  city  slums."  President  Stokley  occupied  the 
chair,  and  with  proper  deliberation  allowed  the  regular  routine  Inisiness  to  proceed  systematically. 
When  this  was  disposed  of  he  calmly  designated  a  temporary  President  and  left  the  chair.  With  the 
first  evidence  that  such  was  his  intention  the  opposition  began  to  create  confusion,  and  by  the  time  he 
took  the  floor  a  veritable  tumult  reigned.  In  the  face  of  the  disorder,  and  as  calmly  as  though  noth- 
ing unusual  was  occurring,  he  announced  the  object  of  the  ordinance  he  proposed.  "Pandemonium 
ensued;  cat-calls  and  shrieks,  howls,  curses  and  groans  made  the  old  'cradle  of  Liberty'  tremble  with 
very  indignation.  Every  form  of  vituperation,  menace  and  threat  that  language  can  express  was 
hurled  at  the  stout-hearted  hero."  All  this  and  even  worse  had  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Stokley, 
and  when  it  came  in  all  its  blind  rage  and  fury  he  faced  it  with  the  determination  of  a  man  who  gloried 
in  being  the  champion  of  right  and  justice,  and  was  willing  to  accept  all  risks  in  the  discharge  of  a 
public  duty.  When  the  opposition  had  almost  exhausted  itself  in  this  unparalleled  demonstration. 
President  Stokley  raised  his  voice  and  in  tones  which  told  of  his  inflexible  purpose,  commanded  in- 
stant and  continuous  silence  under  penalty  of  employing  his  official  jirerogative  to  clear  the  galleries 
by  arresting  the  offenders.  Most  likely  astonishment  and  curiosity  as  mu.ch  as  fear  induced  quiet. 
The  ordinance  was  then  rend,  and  Mr.  Stokley  followed  it  by  a  ringing  speech,  in  which  the  demand 
of  the  community  for  law,  order  and  justice,  was  so  forcibly  ])rescnted,  and  the  warning  from  the 
audacious  outbreak  they  had  just  witnessed  so  solemnly  urged,  that  his  eloquence  and  pluck  carried 
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his  colleagues  with  him,  and  the  ordinance  was  passed.  While  the  law-abiding  citizens  applauded 
this  courageous  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stokley,  few  imagined  that  he  would  escape  punishment  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  people  and  to  duty,  and  on  all  sides  his  political  destruction  was  predicted,  even 
by  those  most  anxious  to  avert  it.  But  a  few  weeks  had  passed  when  President  Stokley  attacked 
another  abuse  almost  as  firmly  entrenched  as  the  one  he  had  just  so  successfully  routed,  but  which 
depended  for  its  continuance  solely  upon  the  power  of  money.  On  January  i6th,  1868,  he  caused  to  be 
introduced  in  the  Common  Council  an  ordinance  (prepared  under  his  personal  direction  by  his  own 
private  counsel),  which  provided  for  the  transfer  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works  to  the  city;  for  their 
subsequent  care  and  management  under  a  department  to  be  created  and  to  be  called  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Gas;"  for  the  election  of  the  Chief  Engineer  by  Councils  (who  should  nominate  such  other  of- 
ficers as  were  necessary,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Select  Council)  ;  and  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  city.  This  important  measure  passed  the  Common  Council  January  23d, 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  it  was  passed  by  the  Select  Council,  receiving  twenty-three  yeas  to 
three  nays,  and  on  February  ist  it  was  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  became  a  law.  These  two  notable  re- 
forms were  by  no  means  the  only  ones  instituted  by  Mr.  Stokley,  but  they  must  suffice  as  illustrations. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Stokley's  last  term  in  Select  Council,  he  was  appointed  Assessor  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  in  which  position  he  continued  until  October  loth,  1871,  when  he  was  elected  Mayor 
of  the  city,  succeeding  Daniel  M.  Fox.  Inaugurated  January  ist,  1872,  he  served  the  interests  of  the 
people  with  such  a  degree  of  vigor  and  honesty  as  to  earn  two  consecutive  renominations,  and  his  term 
as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  which  began  January  ist,  1872,  was  prolonged  through  three  full  terms, 
and  closed  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1881,  his  first  term  occupying  three  years  and  the  last  two  three 
years  each.  One  of  the  first  important  results  of  Mr.  Stokley's  election  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  was 
the  organization  of  an  effective  police  force.  This  work  occupied  him  between  the  date  of  his  election 
and  that  of  his  instalment  into  office,  and  was  perfected  by  him  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  His  new 
appointments  reported  at  the  various  station-houses  to  which  they  had  been  assigned,  were  sworn  in 
the  same  hour  in  which  he  himself  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  marched  at  once  to  their  respective  beats. 
During  the  whole  period  he  filled  the  chief  magistracy  he  waged  incessant  war  upon  gambling,  lotteries, 
illegal  liquor  traffic,  and  many  other  dangers  and  nuisances,  all  of  which  he  checked  or  modified  if  not 
actually  suppressed.  Finding  that  a  number  of  other  nuisances  and  indecencies — the  existence  of  which 
had  not  been  contemplated  by  their  projectors  or  noted  by  the  law-makers,  when  the  Criminal  Code  of 
the  Commonwealth,  then  in  force,  was  framed — he  bent  every  effort  to  their  extirpation,  securing  for 
this  purpose  a  special  revision  of  the  statutes.  To  his  efforts,  while  serving  as  Councilman  and  Mayor, 
Philadelphia  is  largely  indebted  for  many  of  the  supplementary  enactments,  among  them  those  restrict- 
ing the  sale  of  liquor  and  the  employment  of  waiter  girls,  and  providing  for  the  summary  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  professional  thieves.  The  sale  of  illegal  medical  diplomas  by  so-called  medical 
colleges,  which  extended  so  far  and  was  fraught  with  so  much  danger  as  to  call  forth  a  special  pro- 
test from  the  governments  of  foreign  countries,  was  vigorously  attacked  under  his  administra- 
tion, and  the  entering  wedge  driven  in  which  ultimately  suppressed  these  fraudulent  institutions. 
During  Mr.  Stokley's  second  term  as  Mayor,  the  great  International  Exhibition  of  1876  was  held  in 
Philadelphia.  Anticipating  a  rich  harvest,  criminals  from  all  quarters  hastened  to  the  city  and  began 
laying  their  plans  to  trap  the  unwary  and  unprotected.  Confidence  schemes  without  number  were 
essayed,  and  attempts  were  made  to  import  the  highest  developments  of  European  vice.  A  bribe  of 
half  a  million  dollars  was  covertly  offered  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  single  gambling  house.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  Mayor  Stokley's  services  in  suppressing  vice  and  main- 
taining order  during  this  period.  With  the  aid  of  but  three  hundred  extra  policemen,  who  were  on 
duty  only  seven  months  of  the  Centennial  year,  he  successfully  dammed  this  torrent  of  vice  and  fraud, 
prevented  the  sharpers  and  gamblers  from  securing  a  footing,  and  preserved  the  good  reputation  of  the 
city.     Notwithstanding  the  immense  influx  of  visitors  and  the  excitement  which  is  inseparable  from 
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crowds,  he  maintained  the  best  of  order,  and  life  and  property  were  never  more  secure.  The  citizens  of 
the  United  States  regarded  his  success  in  this  matter  as  little  short  of  marvelous,  and  every  foreign  na- 
tion represented  at  the  Exhibition  testified  with  most  honorable  mention  to  his  ability,  zeal  and  in- 
tegrity. During  the  great  railroad  strike  of  July,  1877,  Mayor  Stokley  signally  distinguished  himself 
in  maintaining  order  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  resting  at  Long  Branch  when  news  of  the  Pittsburgli 
disturbances  reached  him.  By  the  first  train  he  returned  to  his  post,  only  to  learn  that  the  worst 
reports  did  not  equal  the  reality.  With  excellent  judgment  he  at  once  established  his  headquarters  at 
the  West  Philadelphia  Depot  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  large  bodies  of 
idle  and  disorderly  men  had  already  assembled.  Massing  a  large  force  of  police  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, ready  for  instant  service,  he  calmly  awaited  developments.  When  the  news  of  the  ravages  of  the 
rioters  in  Pittsburgh  reached  him  and  it  became  known  in  Philadelphia  that  the  National  Guard  of 
the  State  was  powerless  to  suppress  the  outbreak  of  the  strikers,  he  caused  a  number  of  special  pa- 
trolmen to  be  sworn  in,  that  he  might  concentrate  a  sufticient  force  of  his  tried  men  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Schuylkill,  Further  demands  made  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  drew  to  the  tlieatre 
of  the  strike  all  the  available  militia  of  the  city  and  the  immense  crowds  assembled  in  West  Philadel- 
phia, mainly  in  active  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  gave  the  police  considerable  trouble,  and  were  only 
restrained  from  working  serious  damage  to  the  railroad  property  by  the  firm  front  displayed  by  the 
police.  Learning  that  the  mob  contemplated  firin'g  a  train  of  oil-cars  standing  near  the  depot.  Mayor 
Stokley  resolved  to  remove  it  at  all  hazards,  to  a  place  where,  if  the  threat  were  carried  out,  the  dam- 
age from  the  conflagration  would  be  slight.  Ordering  the  entire  police  force  of  the  city  to  this  point, 
he  divided  the  men  into  three  detachments  and  dispatched  them  to  advantageous  points  along  the  route 
to  the  Delaware  River.  He  then  ordered  an  engine  from  the  round-house,  had  it  attached  to  the  oil 
train,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  opposition  from  the  mob  ran  it  out  of  the  yard,  through 
the  tunnel  and  down  to  the  river.  The  police,  using  only  their  clubs,  successfully  resisted  the  assault  of 
th.e  mob,  although  outnumbered  twenty  to  one,  and  arrested  several  of  its  ring-leaders.  The  subsequent 
firino-  of  the  train  proved  the  v.isdom  of  the  Mayor's  course.  Had  it  not  been  removed  in  time  to  a  spot 
wliere  its  destruction  could  not  affect  other  property  the  loss  might  have  been  millions  of  dollars,  and  a 
reio-n  of  terror  would  probablv  have  been  inaugurated  which  could  hardly  have  terminated  without 
an  appalling  loss  of  life.  Having  effectually  broken  up  the  mob  at  tiiis  quarter,  the  Mayor  now  be- 
stowed his  attention  upon  the  great  banking  institutions  of  the  city,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe 
would  be  attacked  by  the  lawless  element  in  the  city  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  the  workingmen 
solely  for  purposes  of  plunder.  His  prompt  steps  in  this  direction  undoubtedly  prevented  the  contem- 
plated attack,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  mob's  defeat  on  all  sides  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia had  a  potent  effect  in  preventing  outbreaks  elsewhere,  and  in  terminating  the  gen- 
eral disturbed  condition  of  affairs.  Although  not  caring  to  remain  longer  in  office,  Mr. 
Stokley  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  run  a  fourth  time  for  the  office  of  Mayor. 
In  this  canvass  he  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic  candidate.  Hon.  Samuel  G.  King,  mainly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power.  For  a  time 
he  was  practically  retired  from  public  life.  Then  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  Courts  made  him  a 
member  of  the  Park  Comnu'ssion.  of  which  he  had  been  an  ex  officio  member  during  his  last  two  terms 
in  the  Mayor's  office.  As  Mayor,  Mr.  Stokley  was  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  the  Erec- 
tion of  the  Public  Buildings,  and  after  his  term  expired  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Commission  to 
fill  a  vacancy,  remaining  in  office  imtil  tlie  abolition  of  the  Commission  in  190T.  He  was  one  of  its 
most  influential  and  active  workers,  and  for  nianv  years  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fitting  Up 
Rooms,  one  of  the  leading  committees  of  the  Commission.  In  1887.  when  Mr.  Stokley  had  reached 
an  age  at  which  most  men  hesitate  at  tak-ing  uii  new  and  strenuous  duties,  he  was  recalled  to  active 
public  life  by  Edwin  H.  Fitler,  the  first  ^Tayor  tnidcr  the  new  charter,  who  made  him  the  first  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety.     Energy  characterized  his  administratinn  of  this  office,  as 
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it  had  characterized  his  administration  while  he  was  Mayor.  He  early  announced  that  "beer  and  music 
won't  mix,"  and  in  following  out  the  policy  indicated  thereby  practically  cleared  the  city  of  resorts 
that  were  fruitful  sources  of  crime  and  disorder.  At  the  close  of  the  Fitler  Administration  Mr. 
Stokley  retired  from  active  official  life,  except  for  the  congenial  duties  of  the  two  Commissions,  in  the 
affairs  of  which  he  took  great  interest,  and  in  which  he  retained  his  membership  while  Director.  In 
1845  Mr.  Stokley  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Miller,  who  died  in  May,  1900.  They  had  four  sons  and  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Emma  D.  Evans,  widow  of  Joel  Evans,  who,  with  the  only  surviving  son,  Horatio  N. 
Stokley,  a  Real  Estate  Assessor,  lived  with  Mr.  Stokley  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Stokley  was  for  many 
years  an  active  member  of  the  Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Broad  and  Diamond  streets,  to 
which  a  few  years  ago  he  presented  a  pulpit  in  memory  of  his  granddaughter.  Mr.  Stokley  died  at  his 
home,  No.  2010  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,   February  21st,  1902. 


GEORGE  F.  COMSTOCK. 

Hon.  George  Fr.\nklin  Comstock,  ex- Judge  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  New 
York,  was  born  at  Williamstown,  Oswego  County,  New  York,  August  24th,  181 1.  The  baptismal 
name  of  his  father  indicates  the  New  England  origin  of  the  family ;  for  his  parents,  with  biblical  rev- 
erence and  true  de\^otion  to  the  pilgrim  temper,  gave  him  the  unusual  Scripture  name  of  Serajah  (or 
Seraiah,  "Prince  of  the  Lord").  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  tyrants,  Serajah  Comstock, 
then  in  his  youth,  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  served  until  the  last  enemy  surrendered 
in  his  presence  at  the  capture  of  Yorktown.  Following  the  tide  of  emigration  which  set  in  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  he  left  his  native  State,  Connecticut,  and  settled  at  Williamstown,  where  he 
died  in  the  boyhood  of  his  son,  George  F.  Comstock.  The  son,  whose  early  years  were  marked  by  a  love 
of  reading  and  study,  had  imbibed  in  the  common  schools  the  desire  for  a  higher  education,  but  was 
thrown  on  his  own  resources.  By  teaching  at  an  early  age,  and  by  the  aid  of  friends,  he  acquired  the 
means  of  pursuing  a  classical  course.  He  graduated  with  high  honor  at  Union  College  in  1834,  and 
then  for  a  time  taught  the  ancient  languages  in  an  excellent  classical  school  at  Utica,  New  York,  while 
he  used  all  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  law.  The  following  year  he  entered  the  office  of  Noxon  &  Leaven- 
worth, at  Syracuse,  the  former  of  whom,  B.  Davis  Noxon,  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  best 
lawyers  of  the  State,  while  the  other,  Elias  W.  Leavenworth,  became  well  known  as  a  New  York  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress.  Here  Mr.  Comstock  completed  his 
legal  course  as  a  student,  and  in  1839.  received  the  hand  of  Cornelia,  Mr.  Noxon's  daughter,  in 
marriage.  Two  years  previously,  in  1837,  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  at 
Syracuse.  Devoting  himself  with  energy  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  closely  studied  at  the  same 
time  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law.  In  1847  he  had  attained  such  a  reputation  for  legal  acu- 
men and  research  that  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Young  reporter  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  a  po- 
sition previously  occupied  by  Denio,  Hill,  and  others  of  great  and  acknowledged  ability.  The  first  four 
volumes  of  the  New  York  Reports  were  his  three  years'  work  as  a  reporter,  during  which  period 
he  also  pursued  his  profession  actively.  His  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  now  fixed,  and  his  counsel 
was  often  sought,  especially  in  the  higher  courts.  In  1849  he  aided  in  organizing  the  Syracuse 
Savings  Bank,  and  was  one  of  the  incorporators.  President  Fillmore  called  him  to  the  office  of  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  1852,  and  he  served  during  the  remainder  of  the  Presi- 
dential term.  The  Whig  Party,  with  which  he  had  always  acted  politically,  was  now  weakened  by  dis- 
sensions, but  the  Conservative  Whigs,  then  called  "Silver  grays,"  in  unison  with  the  Native  American 
party,  nominated  and  elected  him  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1855.  The  opnnons 
which  he  wrote  during  the  six  years  he  sat  upon  the  bench  of  the  highest  court  of  New  York  State,  ni 
two  of  which  he  was  the  Chief  Justice,  are  to  be  found  in  the  13th  to  the  24th  volume  of  the  New  York 
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Reports,  and  have  settled  his  judicial  fame  upon  an  immovable  foundation.  As  associate  judge,  he 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  1856  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  "prohibitory  liquor  law," 
in  the  case  of  Winehauser  vs.  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  question  then  strongly  agitating 
large  classes  of  the  community.  It  said  that  the  judges  divided  at  first,  three  against  to  five  in  favor  of 
sustaining  the  law.  But  the  majority  finally  adopted  the  conclusions  of  Judge  Comstock,  and  the  law  was 
annulled.  The  law  was  leveled  against  all  existing  property,  known  as  intoxicating  liquors,  and  its 
enforcement  aimed  at  the  confiscation  of  property  amounting  to  not  less  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
His  opinion  was  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  constitution  as  protecting  the  right  of  property,  and 
was  regarded  by  many  of  the  profession  as  the  best  he  ever  wrote.  It  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  people 
generally,  and  had  a  decided  effect  in  checking  sumptuary  legislation.  One  of  his  most  important  de- 
cisions was  in  the  case  of  Curtis  et  al.  vs.  Leavitt,  maintaining  the  validity  of  certain  written  obligations 
of  the  North  American  Trust  and  Banking  Company,  amounting  to  $1,500,000,  held  by  British  credi- 
tors: the  opinion,  which  he  wrote,  fiUs  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  of  the  15th  volume  of  the 
New  York  Reports.  Judge  Comstock  was  selected  with  Nicholas  Hill,  then  also  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  to  divide  the  old  Chancellor's  Library,  and  locate  the  two  portions  respectively  at  Syracuse 
and  Rochester,  as  the  "Library  of  the  Court  of  Appeals."  The  Legislature,  in  1830,  devoted  the  un- 
claimed and  unappropriated  funds  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  founding  of  the  library,  which, 
after  the  abolition  of  that  court,  was  finally  turned  o\  er  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  with  authority  to  divide 
and  locate  it  at  two  suitable  places  west  of  Albany.  The  collection  at  Syracuse  has  since  been  greatly 
enlarged,  and  now  contains  more  than  ten  thousand  volumes,  including  a  complete  set  of  the  statutes 
of  England,  from  the  Magna  Charta,  in  12 15,  to  the  present  time.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of  service 
on  the  bench,  the  country  was  excited  with  the  political  discussions  which  preceded  the  Civd  War. 
The  old  Whig  party  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  Conservative  Whigs  found  their  natural  home  with 
the  Democrats.  Judge  Comstock  regarded  the  new  Republican  organization  as  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  Union,  and  endeavored  to  allay  sectional  animosities  by  a  consideration  of  the  constitutional 
questions  involved.  His  speeches  and  addresses,  both  before  and  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  commanded  the  attention  of  thinkers  in  both  parties.  The  Democrats  presented  his  name  for 
re-election  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1861,  but  the  tide  was  setting  too  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  all  the  candidates  of  that  party  were  defeated.  This  was  to  Judge  Comstock  a  most  fortunate 
event  as  he  ever  afterwards  regarded  it.  With  the  increased  distinction  resulting  from  his  judicial  de- 
cisions, he  was  recognized  throughout  New  York  as  second  to  no  lawyer  in  practice.  His  aid  was 
sought  in  cases  involving  the  most  important  principles  and  the  largest  interests,  but  he  took  time  to 
edit  a  new  edition  of  Kent's  Commentaries,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  heirs  of  the  Chancellor.  When 
the  convention  of  1868  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  was  called,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  judicial  system  of  the  State  required  change,  and  that  Judge  Comstock  was,  by  his  legal 
learning  and  experience,  his  breadth  of  mind  and  his  elevation  above  partisan  influence,  well  fitted  to 
aid  in  the  work.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  for  the  State  at  large.  To  him  and  to  ex-Chief  Justice 
Folger  is  to  be  accredited  chiefly  the  formation  of  a  new  judiciary  article,  which  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention and  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  Here  all  the  work  of  the  convention  met  with  opposi- 
tion, and  strong  ground  especially  was  taken  against  the  proposed  changes  in  the  judicial  organization 
by  the  Democratic  party,  led  mainly  by  Wm.  M.  Tweed,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  The  new 
system  was  not  calculated  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  New  York  City  ring.  Judge  Comstock 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  by  the  devotion  of  his  time,  his  personal  efforts,  and  his  pen,  the  measure  was 
carried  against  the  edict  of  his  own  political  party,  and,  while  all  the  other  proposed  amendments  were 
rejected,  the  judiciary  article  was  ratified  by  the  people.  The  Tweed  influence  succeeded  better  in  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  of  1870,  when  candidates  for  judges  of  the  new  Court  of  Appeals  were 
to  be  selected.  It  defeated  the  proposed  nomination  of  Judge  Comstock  for  Chief  Justice,  and  in- 
fluenced the  selection  of  the  late  Sanford  E.  Church,  who  was  elected,  and  who  proved  himself  emi- 
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neiitly  fit  for  tliat  high  position.  Those  who  are  fond  of  searching  out  the  compensations  of  Providence 
will  be  interested  in  the  fact,  that  when  Tweed  was  sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  for  a  year,  on  each 
of  the  twelve  counts  of  the  indictment  against  him,  he  applied  to  Judge  Comstock,  who  became  his 
counsel  in  the  proceedings  on  habeas  corpus,  by  which  his  imprisonment  for  twelve  years  was  reduced 
to  a  single  year.  Judge  Comstock  was  designated  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  who  foresaw  a  contest 
after  his  death,  to  defend  his  will,  as  his  counsel,  associated  with  William  M.  Evarts,  both  of  whom 
were  retained  by  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  in  pursuance  of  his  father's  wishes.  Mr.  Evarts,  accepting 
at  that  time  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State,  made  but  one  or  two  appearances  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  case,  while  Judge  Comstock  continued  through  more  than  a  year  the  labors  and  researches 
required  in  that  momentous  litigation.  In  all  cases  which  involved  the  learning  of  trusts  in  landed 
estates,  and  generally  which  bring  under  consideration  the  law  of  landed  limitation,  his  decisions  were 
considered  by  the  profession  as  the  best  authority,  and  his  written  professional  opinions  on  such 
subjects  formed  much  of  his  legal  work  during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Judge  Comstock  took  a 
very  prominent  part  in  foimding  and  supporting  educational  and  benevolent  institutions.  He  initiated 
the  movement  at  Syracuse  in  1869,  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  University  at  that  place.  He 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  citizens  at  pubHc  meetings,  wrote  articles  for  the  press  in  its  favor,  and, 
above  all,  donated  $50,000  in  addition  to  the  $100,000  required  of  the  city  for  its  location  there.  From 
the  organization  in  1870,  he  had  been  one  of  the  trustees,  and  was  the  first  Vice-President  of  the 
board.  While  the  University  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  denomination.  Judge  Comstock 
was  a  memljer  of  St.  Paul's  (Protestant  Episcopal)  Church.  He  may  also  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  "St.  John's  School  for  Boys"  at  Manlius,  as  it  is  now  organized.  The  institution  was 
incorporated  in  1869,  but  necessary  changes  were  subsequently  made,  and  $60,000  was  presented  to  it 
by  Judge  Comstock,  who  was  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  under  the  presidency  of 
Bishop  Huntington,  the  ecclesiastical  head  from  the  outset.  Its  appointments  are  not  surpassed  by 
those  of  any  school  in  the  country.  It  maintains  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  and  includes  in  its  in- 
struction military  drill  and  tactics.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  private  enterprise,  and  has  no  private  stock,  but 
is  maintained  for  public  benefit.  Judge  Comstock  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Idiot  Asylum, 
at  Syracuse,  appointed  by  the  Governor.  For  many  years  he  was  connected  with  various  financial  and 
Ijusiness  enterprises.  In  1868  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Syracuse,  Chenango  and  New 
York  Railroad,  and  became  a  director  of  the  company ;  the  road  was  completed  in  1873.  Like  many 
other  residents  of  Syracuse  having  surplus  capital,  he  invested  in  the  great  salt  interest.  He  originated 
and  was  President  of  the  American  Dairy  Salt  Company,  and  Treasurer  of  the  "Union"  and  "West- 
ern" Coarse  Salt  Companies.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Syracuse  Gas  Company,  and  of  the  Water  Com- 
pany, and  of  various  other  manufacturing  and  commercial  corporations.  His  co-operation  in  public  move- 
ments and  associated  effort  was  invaluable  to  his  co-workers.  In  his  legal  and  business  temperament 
he  preserved  the  mean  between  the  theorist  who  does  not  regard  the  application  of  principles,  and  the 
routinist  who  does  not  look  beyond  precedents  and  immediate  surroundings.  Blending  a  dignified  pres- 
ence with  simple  and  engaging  manners,  and  profound  attainments  with  practical  usefulness,  he  enjoyed 
in  his  ripened  age  the  universal  repute  of  a  learned  jurist,  a  true  gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  humanity. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September  27th,  1892. 
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ELWOOD    WILSON. 

Elwood  Wilson,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  American  obstetrician  and  gynecologist,  and  for  nearly 
fifty  years  a  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  Philadelphia,  was  born  near  Attleboro,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  February  4th,  1822,  and  died  at  his  country  seat  near  Philadelphia,  July  14th. 
1889.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Mardon  Wilson  and  Ann  Dewees  Wilson,  who  were  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  descendants  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  His  parents  were  farmers  and  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  lived  with  them  upon  the  farm  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  in  the  village  schools,  and  being  a  lad  of  studious  habits  he  made  considerable  use  of 
the  village  library.  Possibly  the  knowledge  gleaned  at  this  early  period  from  the  books  that  fell  in  his 
way  determined  him  in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  At  all  events  he  left  home  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
proceeding  to  Philadelphia,  placed  himself  as  an  apprentice  in  the  drug  store  of  Edward  Parrish,  one 
of  the  most  skillful  pharmacists  of  that  day.  Aided  and  encouraged  in  every  way  by  Mr.  Parrish,  who, 
finding  him  an  excellent  as  well  as  studious  young  man,  took  pleasure  in  inducting  him  into  the  mys- 
teries of  his  craft,  he  made  rapid  headway,  and  finally  qualified  as  a  pharmacist.  He  remained  with 
Mr.  Parrish  until  1845,  i^i  which  year  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  where  he  iiad  regularly  attended  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  for  four 
years.  Upon  graduation  he  was  appointed  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  and  held 
this  position  several  years.  In  1846  he  became  associated  with  Dr.  Warrington  in  the  Obstetric  Insti- 
tute of  Philadelphia.  Here,  besides  developing  remarkable  energy  and  skill,  he  demonstrated  superior 
ability  as  a  teacher  of  obstetrics,  and  attracted  a  large  following  of  students.  His  private  classes 
soon  became  the  largest  in  the  country.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Warrington  he  succeeded  him  as 
head  of  the  institution,  and  remained  connected  with  it  in  this  capacity  until  1862,  when  he  resigned, 
owing  to  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  his  private  practice,  which  had  become  by  this  time 
\ery  large.  After  they  had  acted  upon  his  resignation,  the  Managers  elected  him  the  President  of  the 
Board,  and  this  position  he  filled  until  his  death,  paying  close  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion and  to  the  welfare  of  its  inmates.  Quite  early  in  his  practice  his  skill  as  an  obstetrician  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  late  Prof.  Charles  D.  Meigs,  himself  one  of  the  most  distinguished  obstetricians 
living,  who  invited  him  to  become  his  assistant.  This  flattering  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  and  through  his  early  and  intimate  association  with  this  eminent  medical  man  he  was  led  to 
greater  achievements.  His  connection  with  Dr.  Meigs  gave  him  rare  advantages,  not  the  least  val- 
uable being  an  enlarged  practice  and  an  increased  reputation.  When  Dr.  Meigs  died  a  large  portion  of 
his  obstetrical  practice  fell  to  Dr.  Wilson.  As  an  obstetrician  Dr.  Wilson's  experience  was  re- 
markable. "He  personally  delivered  more  than  fourteen  thousand  women,  and  saw  all  the  difficult 
labors  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  deliveries  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  and 
the  Lying-in-Charity,  besides  being  frequently  in  consultation  in  labor  cases  with  other  practition- 
ers." He  early  perceived  the  need  of  skillful  female  assistants  in  medical  work,  especially  in  mid- 
wifery, and  with  Dr.  Warrington  he  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  found  and  conduct  a  training- 
school  for  nurses.  Dr.  Wilson  was  a  gynecologist  as  well  as  an  obstetrician,  and  his  abilities  in  this 
branch  were  of  an  immensely  high  order.  His  pupils  in  both  these  departments  may  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  He  was  not  only  thorough  and  skillful  but  progressive.  To  him  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  establish  a  dispensary  for  the  treatment  nf  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  female  sex  and  also  of  taking  the  initiative  in  teaching  gynccnlngy  clinically.  He  was  a 
persistent  and  ouspoken  advocate  of  extending  the  advantages  of  medical  education  to  women,  and  his 
countenance  and  efforts  had  much  weight  in  dissipating  the  lingering  prejudices  cnlcrtained  against 
this  startling  but  greatly  needed  innovation.     For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  his  death  he  was  one  of 
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ihe  Consulting  Physicians  to  the  Woman's  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  Consulting  Physi- 
cian to  the  Preston  Retreat  in  the  same  city,  and  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
In  the  latter  capacity  he  strongly  favored  the  advanced  curriculum  since  adopted  by  that  college.  Dr. 
Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  and  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Gynecological  Society,  and  at  one  time  Vice-President.  Before  this  Society  he  read  sev- 
eral valuable  papers  on  subjects  bearing  on  its  work,  one  being  on  "Tarnier's  Forceps,"  and  another  on 
"The  Treatment  of  Recent  Laceration  of  the  Cervix."  In  the  field  of  obstetrics  Dr.  Wilson  was  one 
of  the  greatest  workers  this  country  has  ever  seen.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  as  large  an  obstetrical 
practice  as  any  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries  in  Philadelphia,  or  any  other  American  city.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  patients  he  hesitated  at  no  sacrifices  of  personal  comfort.  It  is  recorded 
that  in  one  day  he  attended  as  many  as  nine  cases  of  labor.  His  opportunities  through  actual  practice 
for  observation  and  study  were  practically  unlimited,  and  his  humblest  patient  received  the  fullest 
benefit  of  his  vast  experience  and  knowledge.  Fev,'  men  in  his  specialties  were  as  competent  as  he  to 
enrich  medical  literature  by  a  recital  of  their  observations  and  experiences,  but  his  busy  and  active 
life  interfered  with  literary  work,  and  in  consequence  his  published  papers  are  few  in  number — 
a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  profession  generally.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Philadelphia  Obstetrical  Society,  and  in  its  early  days  a  frequent  attendant  at  its  meetings 
and  an  active  participant  in  its  proceedings;  and  becoming  engaged  with  a  fellow  member.  Dr.  Wm. 
Goodell,  in  a  discussion  upon  "the  relative  value  of  podalic  version  and  forceps  delivery  in  narrow 
pelves,"  submitted  to  the  Society  several  well  written  papers  in  defence  of  his  views,  which,  with  the 
replies  of  his  opponent,  awakened  a  wide  interest  in  the  profession.  Like  most  energetic  workers,  Dr. 
Wilson  was  a  man  of  positive  character.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  feel  sure  of  anything  until  he 
had  tested  it  in  every  manner  possible,  but  once  having  become  convinced  that  it  was  right,  he  re- 
mained firm  in  his  conviction,  whoever  opposed  him.  His  conduct  in  the  sick  room  was  autocratic, 
but  the  end  in  view  was  always  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  Underneath  his  decided  professional  ex- 
terior beat  a  heart  warmly  in  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and  neglected,  and  his  patients,  instinct- 
ively perceiving  this,  were  firmly  attached  to  him,  and  reposed  the  most  absolute  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  and  skill.  By  untiring  energy  and  persistent  application,  added 
to  his  remarkable  abilities,  he  achieved  exceptional  success,  and  at  his  death  stood  among 
the  leaders  in  his  profession  in  a  city  long  renowned  for  the  eminence  of  its  medical 
men.  In  1846  he  married  Miss  Hannah  Paul  Shallcross,  who  survives  him.  To  them  were  born  five 
sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  are  now  living,  with  the  exception  of  a  son,  who  died  in  infancy. 
Three  of  the  sons  are  physicians :  Dr.  James  Cornelius  Wilson,  Dr.  Chas.  Meigs  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Reynolds  Wilson.  The  second  son,  Elwood  Wilson,  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  resides  in  Ten- 
nessee. Dr.  Elwood  Wilson  was  reared  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  was  a  regular  attendant  of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia. 
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SAMUEL  S.  COX. 

Hon.  Samuel  Sullivan  Cox,  statesman,  author,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Ninth  District  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  September  30,  1824,  and 
died  at  his  residence.  No.  13  East  Twelfth  Street,  New  York,  September  loth,  1889.  General  James 
Cox,  of  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cox's  grandfather,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  fought 
in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown  and  Monmouth.  The  General  was  a  friend  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  served  in  Congress  during  his  administration.  The  father  of  Mr.  Cox,  Ezekiel  Tay- 
lor Cox,  was  a  prominent  Democrat  and  member  of  the  Ohio  Senate  in  i832-'33,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Sullivan,  Treasurer  of  Ohio,  in  1818.  Mr.  Cox  studied  at  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, at  x\thens,  and  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  graduating  from  the  latter  institution 
in  the  class  of  1846.  After  leaving  the  University,  he  chose  the  law  for  his  profession,  and  studied  in 
Cincinnati  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Vachel  Worthington.  Up  to  185 1  he  devoted  himself  to  his  studies  and 
paid  but  little  attention  to  politics.  In  that  year  he  went  abroad  and  traveled  in  Europe  for  some  time, 
taking  notes  of  his  observations.  On  his  return  he  published  an  account  of  his  ramblings,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Buckeye  Abroad."  His  natural  tendency  towards  literature  first  displayed  itself  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  college,  where  he  aided  in  maintaining  himself  by  literary  work,  besides  obtaining  the 
prizes  in  classics,  history,  literature,  criticism  and  political  economy.  In  1853  Mr.  Cox  settled  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  and  became  editor  of  the  Ohio  Statesman;  and  it  was  from  this  period  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  political  issues.  The  sobriquet  of  "Sunset,"  by  which  Mr.  Cox  was  known  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  was  given  him  on  account  of  an  article  which  he  wrote  for  the  Statesman.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  passage  which  gave  rise  to  this  name : 

"What  a  stormful  sunset  was  that  of  last  night !  How  glorious  the  storm,  and  how  splendid  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun !  We  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  the  like  on  our  round  globe.  The  scene  opened 
in  the  West,  with  the  whole  horizon  full  of  golden  inter-penetrating  lustre,  which  covered  the  foliage 
and  brightened  every  bough  into  its  own  rich  dyes.  The  colors  grew  deeper  and  richer  until  the  golden 
lustre  was  transformed  into  a  storm-cloud  full  of  finest  lightnings,  which  leaped  in  dazzling  zigzags  all 
around  and  over  the  city.  The  wind  arose  in  fury.  The  tender  shrubs  and  giant  trees  made  obei- 
sance to  its  majestv — some  even  snapped  before  its  force.  The  strawberry  beds  and  grass  plots 
'turned  up  their  \\  liites"  to  see  Zephyrus  march  by.  Then  the  rains  came,  and  the  pools  and  gutters  filled 
rapidly  and  hurried  away,  the  thunders  roared  grandly,  and  the  fire-bells  caught  the  excitement  and 
rang  with  hearty  chorus.  "  The  South  and  the  East  received  the  copious  showers,  and  the  West  at  one 
time  brightened  up  into  a  border-line  of  azure  worthy  of  a  Sicilian  sky." 

Writing  in  this  vein  being  new  to  the  Buckeye  press,  it  took  the  State  by  storm,  and  was  soon 
copied  all  over  the  country.  From  that  time  forward  the  writer  was  often  spoken  of  and  referred  to 
in  newspaper  comment  as  "Sunset"  Cox.  In  1855  President  Pierce  tendered  Mr.  Cox  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  This  position  he  declined,  but  later 
he  accepted  that  of  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Lima,  Peru.  He  sailed  for  that  country,  and  at  the  Isth- 
mus was  taken  with  Chagres  fever,  and  by  Ws  physician  ordered  home.  He  then  resigned  that  office 
and  returned  to  Ohio.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  tr,  Congress  from  the  old  Licking-Franklin  District, 
beginning  his  Legislative  service  in  1857.  Mr.  Cox  celebrated  his  entry  into  Congress  by  making  the 
first  speech  delivered  in  the  new  Hall  of  Representatives  at  the  Capitol  on  the  day  it  was  first  occupied 
for  Legislative  business,  December  T6th,  1857.  His  theme  was  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  the 
questions  discussed  involved  the  great  issues  which  were  leading  the  nation  into  a  terrible  .sectional 
war.  The  debate  began  under  influences  far  from  composing,  amid  many  interruptions  and  points  of 
order  from  prominent  members ;  but  the  young  orator  was  soon  listened  to  by  a  quiet  House.    He  haf' 
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a  keen  anticipation  of  the  consequences  of  sectionalism.  From  that  day  forward  his  best  efforts  were 
devoted  to  harmonizing  the  sections  and  toning  down  the  passionate  zealotry  of  the  times.  When 
war  came  on,  no  one  stood  more  loyally  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  was  ever  anxious  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  great  issues,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  measures 
looking  toward  their  honorable  adjustment.  Mr.  Cox  was  three  times  re-elected  to  Congress  in  Ohio, 
these  eight  years  embracing  all  of  Bu'chanan's  and  Lincoln's  administrations,  thus  including  the  stir- 
ring years  of  the  Civil  War.  During  three  of  these  terms  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rev- 
olutionary Claims.  From  the  time  of  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  he  sustained  the  Government 
by  voting  for  money  and  men  to  suppress  it,  although  he  took  part  in  opposition  to  certain  policies 
of  the  administration.  In  1863  Mr.  Cox  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Speaker  against  Schuyler 
Colfax,  but  he  was  defeated,  as  his  party  was  in  the  minority.  He  wrote  a  volume  entitled  "Eight 
Years  in  Congress,"  containing  his  observations  and  experiences  while  a  member  of  the  House.  In  re- 
ference to  his  own  Congressional  actions  during  these  eight  years,  he  said,  in  an  address  to  his  constitu- 
ents in  Ohio  after  he  had  been  defeated  there  for  re-election : 

"I  represented  you  truly  when  I  warned  and  worked  from  1856  to  i860  against  the  passionate 
jealousy  of  the  North  and  South,  when  I  voted  to  avert  the  impending  war  by  every  measure  of  ad- 
justment, and  after  the  war  came,  by  my  votes  for  money  and  men,  aided  the  administration  in  main- 
taining the  federal  authority  over  the  insurgent  States." 

In  1865  Mr.  Cox  moved  from  Ohio  to  New  York  City.  This  change  was  occasioned  by  his  Demo- 
cratic connections,  and  by  his  political  foresight  that,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  Ohio  was  likely  to  be 
under  Republican  rule.  He  had  by  this  time  become  known  all  over  the  country  as  a  powerful 
campaign  speaker,  and  because  of  this  and  his  other  talents,  he  was  engaged  by  the  leaders  of  his  party 
in  New  York.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-first  Congress  from  New  York  City;  but  before  Con- 
gress met  he  paid  another  visit  to  Europe,  and  traveled  through  Italy  and  Northern  Africa.  He 
visited  London  on  his  return,  where  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  under  the  title,  "A  Search 
for  Winter  Sunbeams,"  which  proved  such  an  interesting  little  sketch  of  his  wanderings  that  it  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  the  United  States.  In  1870  Mr.  Cox  ran  for  Congress  against  Horace  Gree- 
ley, the  vote  being  for  him  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  for  Mr.  Greeley  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  and  three.  Two  years  later  he  was  defeated  for  Congressman-at-Large  by  Mr. 
Lyman  Tremain ;  but  ran  several  thousand  votes  ahead  of  the  ticket.  He  was  elected  to  the  same  Con- 
gress, the  Forty-third,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Brooks.  He  served  on  the 
Committees  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Banking,  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  Rules.  From  the  time  of 
his  election  to  the  Forty-third  Congress  he  was  re-elected  continuously  as  a  New  York  member  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  election  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  was  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  against  a  vote  of  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  for 
his  opponent.  At  the  opening  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  in  1877,  h^  was  one  of  the  chief  candidates 
for  the  Speakership,  and  although  not  elected,  he  served  frequently  as  Speaker  pro  tent.  In  this  ses- 
sion he  took  upon  himself,  by  a  special  resolution  of  his  own,  the  work  of  the  new  Census  Law.  He 
was  its  successful  advocate,  and  also  the  author  of  the  plan  of  apportionment  adopted  by  the  House. 
The  following  tribute,  from  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  distinguished  statistician  and  economist, 
who  superintended  the  Tenth  Census,  attests  the  value  of  Mr.  Cox's  labors  in  statistical  legislation : 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Boston,  October  9,  1889. 

The  unanimity  and  earnestness  with  which  all  sections,  parties  and  classes  of  men  in  our  country 

have  expressed  their  grief  at  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  Mr.  Cox,  is  not  merely  a  tribute  to 

meritorious  and  long  continued  public  services;  it  is,  also,  a  proof  unmistakable  that  there  was  in  him 

something  which  appealed  peculiarly  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.     His  sterling  generosity;  his 
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essential,  vital  kindness ;  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temper ;  the  sunny  warmth  of  his  spirit  have  made  him 
beloved,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  public  men.  There  are  many  who  can  speak  of  Mr.  Cox's  serv- 
ices in  Congress,  as  the  Representative  of  two  great  States,  far  better  than  I ;  there  are  some  who  were 
privileged  to  enjoy  a  greater  personal  intimacy  with  him,  and  can  speak  more  fully  regarding  his  so- 
cial life  and  character ;  but  I  feel  that  I  may  perhaps  be  privileged  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  value 
of  the  services  which  Mr.  Cox  rendered  to  statistical  science.  It  is  to  his  luminous  intelligence  and  his 
tireless  energy,  set  in  motion  by  an  acute  sympathy  with  economic  and  social  investigation,  that  the  coun- 
try owes  the  great  forward  step  in  Census  legislation,  which  was  taken  in  the  Act  of  1879.  As  one 
who  was  called  to  confer  with  him,  at  every  stage,  from  the  first  inception  of  the  bill  in  Committee, 
down  to  the  adoption  of  the  last  amendatory  clause,  I  can  testify,  out  of  abundant  knowledge,  to 
his  deep  interest  in  the  work ;  his  careful  study  of  the  results  of  experience,  in  our  own  and  other  lands ; 
his  clear  prevision  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered;  to  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  in  matters 
of  detail;  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  view  of  the  subject  as  a  whole." 

Mr.  Cox  was  a  close  student  of  social  questions,  especially  those  coming  within  the  practical  do- 
main of  legislation.     He  always  aimed  at  attaining  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  widest  lib- 
erty of  industry,  trade  and  self-government.     He  was  a  master  of  economic  statistics,  and  how  much 
the  country  owes  to  his  efforts  for  correct  data  in  this  branch  of  political  science,  the  above  tribute  in  a 
measure  sets  forth.     The  publications  prepared  by  General  Walker  under  that  legislation,  have  never 
been  equalled  in  statistical  i-esearch  and  presentat'on.     Mr.  Cox  took  the  deepest  interest  in  that  work, 
which   sets    forth   in   every   detail    the   social   ecrmomy  of  our  country.     These  volumes  have  excited 
the  wonder  and  received  the  unstinted  praise  of  all  the  great  professors  and  students  of  statistical  sci- 
ence, upon  this  most  enduring  monument  of  legislative  ability.     Mr.  Cox  laid  the  foundation  of  an- 
other in  his  legislative  preparation  for  the  Eleventh  Census.     He  was  the  introducer  and  champion  for 
many  years  of  the  bill  concerning  the  life-saving  service,  and  finally  witnessed  its  passage.     His  work 
in  Congress  also  included  the  raising  of  the  salaries  of  letter-carriers,  and  granting  them  a  vacation 
without  loss  of  pay.     The  results  justified  his  action,  and  made  the  letter-carriers  of  the  country  his 
firm  friends  for  all  time.     He  took  a  prominent  pari  in  almost  every  important  debate  that  came  up  while 
lie  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and,  as  a  metropolitan  Congressman,  always  forwarded  the  interests  of 
New  York  by  every  means  in  his  power.     He  was  ■  oted  for  the  encouragement  of  a  liberal  construc- 
tion of  all  laws  affecting  the  reciprocity  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  particular  spoke  and  voted  for 
the  free  registry  of  ships.     He  always  set  his  face  against  high  tariffs  and  monopolies.     The  bill  which 
he  introduced  for  the  protection  of  immigrants  and  inspection  of  steamships,  put  an  end  to  many  scan- 
dalous abuses.     His  record  is  also  notable  for  the  frequency  of  resolutions  involving  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  abroad,  and  their  release  from  illegal  imprisonment,  and  a  broad  liberality  in  efforts 
to  advance  the  civil  status  of  the  oppressed  of  all  lands,  and  for  religious  toleration.     Twice  he  en- 
deavored to  pass  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  commercial  travelers  against  the  invidious  action  of  severe 
and  repugnant  State  laws.    He  was  on  the  special  committee    appointed  to    investigate    the    ddings    of 
"Black  Friday ;"  the  matter  of  the  New  York  post  office ;  and  the  Ku-Klux  troubles.    He  was  for  many 
years  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.    It  was  on  his  motion  that  the  Thurman  Bill,  forfeiting 
lands  given  to  the  Pacific  railroads,  was  taken  from  the  table  and  passed  in  the  House  after  one  day's  de- 
bate.   By  his  opposition  to  the  Eads  Bill,  he  saved  the  country  five  million  dollars;  and   he  made  the 
only  speech  against  the  "back-pay  steal,"  and  returned  the  money  to  the  Treasury  as  soon  as  it  was 
paid  to  him.  Mr.  Cox  made  a  characteristic  speech  January  loth,  1876,  when  the  Amnesty  Bill  was  un- 
der discussion.     It  was  urged  by  the  Republican  members   that   the   ex-President    of   the    Confederacy 
should  be  made  an  exception  to  its  provisions.     Mr.  Cox  reviewed  the  whole  history  of  the  question 
from  1869,  when  he  first  introduced  a  bill  for  unrestricted  amnesty,  and  attempted  to  show  that  the  very 
legislation  then  proposed  and  objected  to  by  the  Republican  meml)ers,  had  been  approved  by  several  of 
them,  and  that  in  the  Forty-third  Congress  the  Connnittee  on  Rules  had  unanimously  reported  in  favor 
of  a  bill  for  a  general  amnesty  of  the  South.     He  expressed  his  earnest  hope  that  some  herald  from 
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Philadelphia  might  proclaim  deliverance  to  the  South  that  centennial  year,  and  closed  with  these 
words:  "Then  a  glorious,  blessed  light  coming  from  above,  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity  itself 
will  shine  upon  architrave,  pillar  and  dome  of  the  temple  of  our  American  freedom."  Mr.  Cox's  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  a  duty  for  which  he  was  specially  and  emi- 
nently qualified  by  his  legal  and  political  attainments,  his  extensive  travels  in  foreign  lands,  his  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  and  diplomacy,  and  his  habits  of  research.  When,  in  1883,  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  no  man  was  better  adapted  for  the  position,  because  of 
his  perfect  familiarity  with  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  House.  Frequently  occupying  the  position 
of  Speaker  pro  tern,  he  proved  himself  an  excellent  parliamentarian,  while  he  deported  himself  with 
dignity  and  force.  Among  the  last  Congressional  efforts  of  Mr.  Cox  (for  which  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  City  thanked  him  by  resolution)  was  the  passage  of  a  bill  merging  all  min  r 
police  jurisdictions  into  the  federal  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  preserve  New  York  Harbor  and  its  tributaries 
from  destruction.  This  bill  was  passed  in  the  Hou.se,  but  it  was  defeated  on  a  point  of  order  in  the 
Senate.  In  the  summer  of  1881,  Mr.  Cox  made  his  third  trip  to  Europe,  and  during  his  stay  there 
visited  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Turkey,  Egypt  and  Greece.  In  1885,  President  Cleveland 
appointed  him  Minister  to  Turkey, — one  of  the  first  acts  of  that  administration.  Mr.  Cox  took  his  de- 
parture from  New  York  soon  after  for  the  East.  He  was  received  at  Constantinople  by  the  Sultan  in 
the  most  cordial  manner,  and  made  a  most  favorable  impression  upon  the  Turkish  court.  During  his 
stay  in  Turkey.  Mr.  Cox  was  successful  in  clearing  up  several  diplomatic-  complications,  and  the  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  with  that  country  were  never  more  friendly.  But  he  wearied  of  his  ab- 
sence from  home,  and  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  returned  to  New 
York.  In  the  following  November  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  Congress  from  which  he  had  re- 
signed to  accept  the  Turkish  Mission.  Both  the  Minister  and  Mrs.  Cox,  who  accompanied  him  to 
Constantinople,  and  who  was  his  constant  companion  in  all  his  travels,  were  decorated  by  the  Sultan 
— Mrs.  Cox  with  the  Order  of  the  Shefakat,  and  Mr.  Cox,  while  a  private  citizen  after  he  returned 
home,  received  the  Order  of  the  Medjidie.  Mr.  Cox  was  married  early  in  life  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Buck- 
ingham, a  young  lady  of  Muskingum  County,  Ohio.  They  were  devoted  to  each  other  throughout  a 
singularly  happy  married  life.  Mrs.  Cox,  by  her  tact,  geniality,  courtesy  and  high  attainments,  aided 
her  hu.sband  greatly  in  achieving  his  many  successes.  The  death  of  Mr.  Cox  was  felt  as  a  National  loss. 
It  occurred  just  after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  four  new  States  of  the  Northwest,  which  he  had  been 
so  largely  instrumental,  through  his  Congressional  work,  in  creating.  The  strain  of  the  long  journey, 
sight-seeing,  and  public  speaking,  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution.  During  his  sickness  daily 
bulletins  were  issued,  and  his  residence  was  visited  by  many  prominent  men,  while  telegrams  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  gave  testimony  to  the  universal  solicitude.  During  the  thirty  years  of  Mr.  Cox's 
Congressional  experience  his  name  was  probab'y  as  well  known  throughout  the  country  as  that  of  any 
other  public  man.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  geniality  and  kindliness,  and  for  the  good  humor  with 
which  his  nature  was  fairly  brimming  over.  He  was  versatile,  and  a  man  of  great  tact  and  power  as 
a  legislator.  In  addition  to  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  knowledge,  he  possessed  many  other  brilliant  qual- 
ifications. His  profound  understanding  of  all  public  questions,  his  readiness  in  debate,  his  remarkable 
memory  and  thorough  mastery  of  parliamentary  modes  and  business,  made  him  one  of  the  foremost 
and  most  esteemed  of  the  members  of  the  House,  and  a  leader  in  the  conduct  of  its  business.  As  a  com- 
mitteeman he  was  industrious,  punctual  and  faithful.  Mr.  Cox  was  a  consistent  Democrat  through- 
out his  political  career.  His  thorough  attachment  to  the  Union  was  well  known.  During  the  period  of 
the  Civil  War,  .Mr.  Lincoln  often  called  b.im  into  his  counsel,  and  valued  and  made  use  of  his  ad- 
vice. If  he  had  not  given  up  his  life  to  politics,  Mr.  Cox  would  have  made  a  great  career  as  an  author. 
The  success  he  had  in  that  direction  was  large.  He  wrote  with  great  facility,  and  his  command  of  Eng- 
lish was  excellent.  He  had  an  observing  eye,  and  a  faculty  of  quaintly  illustrating  facts  which  cnme 
very  near  rivalling  classic  literature.    Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  "Puritanism  in 
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Politics,"  "Why  we  Laugh,"  Free  Land  and  Free  Trade,"  "Arctic  Sunbeams,"  "Winter  Sunbeams," 
"Orient  Sunbeams,"  "Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation,"  "Diversions  of  a  Diplomat  in  Turkey," 
and  "The  Isles  of  the  Princes."  Mr.  Cox's  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  New  York,  without  distinction  of  party,  the  pall-bearers  including  ex-President  Cleveland, 
Vice-President  Morton,  and  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 


IRVING  G.  VANN. 

Hon.  Irving  Goodwin  Vann,  LL.D.,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  born  January  3rd,  1842,  in  the  town  of  Ulysses,  on  the  western  shore  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  in  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  and  is  descended  on  the  father's  side  from  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, who  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  this  country.  His  great-grandfather  was  a  lieutenant  in  a 
New  Jersey  regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  whose  son,  Samuel  Vann,  was  born  in  New  Jersey, 
and  died  in  1878  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  six  years,  and  whose  grandson,  Samuel  R. 
Vann,  was  a  farmer  at  Ulysses,  New  York,  and  died  in  1872.  The  latter  married  Catharine  H.  Good- 
win :  her  father,  Joseph  Goodwin,  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  her  grandfather,  Richard  Good- 
win, was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but  derived  his  extraction  from  one  of  the  original  English  pioneers 
of  New  England.  From  such  parents  and  ancestry  Irving  Goodwin  Vann  inherited  the  sturdy  en- 
ergy and  directness  of  purpose  which  mark  the  German  and  English  character.  An  only  child,  he 
received  special  parental  care,  assisting  his  father  in  the  various  work  of  the  farm,  and  receiving  from 
his  mother  for  many  years  of  his  boyhood  such  instruction  and  training  as  only  a  mother  can  im- 
part. When  the  time  arrived  for  classical  studies  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  in  the  thriving  village 
of  Trumansburg.  a  part  of  the  township  of  Ulysses,  about  four  miles  from  his  father's  residence.  Board- 
ing at  home,  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  this  distance,  forth  and  back,  morning  and  evening,  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  but  had  the  opportunity  of  riding  when  the  horses  were  not  needed  on  the  farm. 
In  the  winter  he  boarded  at  Trumansburg.  His  preparation  for  college  was  completed  at  the  Academy 
at  Ithaca,  the  county  seat  of  Tompkins  County.  At  that  time  Cornell  University  had 
not  been  established.  This  region  of  picturesque  scenery  and  classic  names  he  left  in 
the  autumn  of  1859,  and  entered  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale  College,  then  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  eminent  and  venerable  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey.  Fondness  for  scientific  studies  led 
him  to  pursue  some  which  were  not  in  the  college  curriculum,  and,  like  many  students  in  haste  to  an- 
ticipate the  paths  of  knowledge,  he  sometimes  devoted  more  time  to  general  reading  than  to  the  text 
books  used  in  the  recitation  room.  That  taste  was  encouraged  by  the  current  excitements  in  our  na- 
tional history  and  the  expansion  of  the  newspaper  press,  contributing  nev,-  topics  for  reflection  and  pe- 
rusal. After  receiving  his  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1863,  he  was  for  a  time  principal  of  the  Pleasant  Valley 
High  School,  situated  near  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  River.  Successful  as  a  teacher,  he  was 
urged  to  remain,  but,  having  earned  sufficient  money  to  support  himself  while  studying  law,  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  Boardman  &  Finch  at  Ithaca,  and  after  a  short  time  became  a  pupil  of  the  Albany 
Law  School,  where  he  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1865  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  A  few  months  were 
now  spent  at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department;  but,  resigning  in  October, 
1865,  he  selected  the  city  of  Syracu.se  for  his  professional  efforts,  where  he  has  since  resided.  His 
practice  was  limited  at  first,  but  it  increased  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  was  large  and  profitable.  He 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  safe  counselor,  a  superior  office  lawyer,  and  able  in  the  arginnent  of  questions 
of  law  before  the  appellate  courts.  Although  his  practice  was  general,  he  excelled  as  a  commercial 
lawyer.  Having  associated  himself  with  ])artners  who  were  expert  in  the  trial  of  cases  before  the  jury, 
he  preferred  to  conduct  them  after  the  facts  had  been  settled,  and  achieved  his  greatest  successes  in  the 
presentation  of  pure  questions  of  law  in  the  Genera!  Term  and  the  Court  of  Appeals.     Though  he 
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tried  many  important  equity  cases,  his  services  were  also  much  sought  for  as  a  referee,  and  he  often 
acted  in  that  capacity,  until  his  practice  became  so  large  that  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the 
business  of  his  own  oi^ce.  Characteristics  which  he  exhibited  were  clearness,  mastery  of  the  subject, 
and  ability  to  scrutinize  both  sides  of  a  question.  Although  somewhat  of  a  case  lawyer,  he  relied 
mainly  upon  legal  principles.  Thoroughly  preparing  himself,  he  made  few  mistakes,  and  was  apt  to 
discover  those  of  his  adversary.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Onondaga  Bar  Association,  and  be- 
came sucessively  Second  and  First  Vice-President,  and  finally  its  President.  From  the  outset  he  was 
allied  with  the  Republican  party,  but  devoid  of  partisanship.  Not  desiring  office,  he  was  free  to  criti- 
cise what  he  regarded  as  the  mistakes  of  the  party,  and  has  always  been  identified  with  its  lib- 
eral wing,  supporting  Mr.  Greeley  for  the  Presidency  in  1872.  In  the  winter  of  1879,  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  a  candidate  for  office,  when  he  was  unanimously  nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Mayor  of  Syracuse,  and,  after  a  very  exciting  contest,  was  elected  by  1,000  majority.  During 
the  period  of  his  residence  there  the  city  had  nearly  doubled  in  population,  and  had  increased  amaz- 
ingly in  its  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests.  For  a  long  period  it  had  been  conspicuous  m 
the  political  history  of  the  State.  Its  central  position,  its  large  hall,  and  its  ample  accommodations 
for  visitors,  had  caused  it  to  be  oftener  selected  for  the  State  conventions  than  any  other  city,  perhaps 
oftener  than  all  others.  Interest  in  political  and  public  movements  was  naturally  infused  into  the  great 
mass  of  the  citizens.  The  standard  by  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  was  judged  had  become 
exacting.  There  were  vigilant  eyes  ready  to  detect  anything  opposed  to  party  policy  and  plans.  There 
were  patriots,  too,  eager  to  assist  in  disbursing  the  public  money.  A  firm  hand  was  necessary,  and 
firmness  was  not  lacking.  Mr.  Vann  did  not  truckle  to  popular  favor,  nor  allow  others  to  decide  how 
he  should  conduct  the  duties  of  the  office.  His  administration  was  successful,  and  was  characterized  by 
a  degree  of  decision  amounting,  in  the  judgment  of  some  to  obstinacy,  in  reducing  expenditures  and  re- 
quiring a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar  in  all  municipal  affairs,  not  excepting  the  common  schools.  He 
was  able,  through  his  strength  of  character,  to  sustain  himself  in  thus  exercising  an  independent  judg- 
ment. He  used  the  veto  power  with  much  freedom,  but  with  discretion,  and  the  approval  of  the  tax 
payers.  No  job  escaped  his  scrutiny  or  open  denunciation.  He  retired  from  the  office 
with  every  debt  contracted  by  his  administration  fully  paid,  and,  while  materially  less- 
ening taxation,  he  left  a  handsome  balance  in  the  treasury.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  de- 
clined a  renomination.  The  qualities  displayed  while  he  occupied  the  Mayor's  chair,  and  the 
discriminative  research  and  well  balanced  powers  that  had  been  apparent  in  his  course  as  an  advocate, 
indicated  his  fitness  for  an  expounder  of  the  law.  In  1881  he  was  nominated  with  substantial  una-- 
nimity,  by  the  judicial  convention  of  his  party,  as  its  candidate  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  At 
the  ensuing  election  this  selection  was  ratified  by  a  majority  of  over  eleven  thousand  votes.  On  the  ist 
of  January,  1882,  he  left  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  bench.  He  con- 
tinued on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  giving  great  satisfaction  to  the  bar  and  the  public,  until  1896, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  New  York,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  1897  he 
was  elected  to  the  same  office  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years.  His  judicial  character  and  career  have 
been  eminently  worthy  in  every  respect.  He  is  regarded  as  learned,  able,  and  impartial,  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  great  tact  and  common  sense.  He  works  early  and  late,  and  ac- 
complishes a  great  deal  of  judicial  business.  His  opinions  are  lucid,  compact,  comprehensive  and  im- 
partial. Although  engrossed  with  his  judicial  labors  Judge  Vann  has  co-operated  much  in  public 
matters  at  Syracuse,  and  has  been  active  in  benevolent  and  charitable  works.  He  organized  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery,  and  was  its  President  for  a  long  time.  He  has  also  been  President  of  the  Onondaga  Red 
Cross  Society,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Syracuse  Civil  Service  Reform  Association.  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hamilton  College  in  1882,  by  Syracuse  University  in  1897,  and 
by  Yale  University  in  1898.  He  has  delivered  lectures  before  the  Cornell,  Syracuse  and  Albany 
Law  Schools.     He  was  married,  in  1870,  to  Florence,  only  daughter  of  Henry  A.  Dillaye,  Esq. 
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JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER. 

John  Davison  Rockefeller,  one  of  the  founders  and  the  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (probably  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  business  corporation  in  the  world j,  and  of  wide  fame  as 
one  of  the  shrewdest,  most  aggressive  and  richest  business  men  living,  and  as  a  regal  benefactor  of  edu- 
cation and  Christian  work,  was  born  at  Richford,  near  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York,  July  8th, 
1839.  From  the  latest  published  notes  regarding  the  family  of  Rockefeller,  it  would  appear  to  be 
of  Norman  origin.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Norman-French  Roquefeuiile,  meaning 
rock  and  field.  At  Languedoc,  in  the  south  of  France,  is  or  was  a  castle,  the  reputed  ancestral  home 
of  the  family.  There  is  still  in  France  a  titled  family  of  the  name.  In  the  old  French  heraldic 
works  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  are  "allusive,"  being  a  rock  {or)  on  a  field  (gules),  with 
the  motto,  "God  is  my  rock."  The  first  persons  of  the  name  to  come  to  America  were  John  Peter  and 
Tiel  Rockefeller,  brothers,  who  were  from  the  Palatinate,  Germany.  They  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
previous  to  1720,  and  if  not  a  part  of  the  notable  migration  Westward  from  the  Palatinate,  which  be- 
gan about  1710,  contributing  to  the  population  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  America,  were 
probably  influenced  by  it.  John  Peter  (who  signs  his  name  Peter  in  his  will),  settled  in  New  Jersey 
about  twenty  miles  from  Trenton,  near  Flemington.  Tiel  chose  to  locate  at  Livingston  Manor,  now 
Germantown,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  About  a  half  century  later  (June  3rd,  1772),  William  Rocke- 
feller, grandson  of  John,  and  Christina  Rockefeller, granddaughter  of  Tiel,  were  married.  These 
cousins  were  the  great-grandparents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  latter's  father,  William  Avery 
Rockefeller  (who  is  (1901)  still  living  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years),  was  born  at  Richford, 
and,  like  his  ancestors,  was  a  farmer.  In  1835,  being  then  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  mar- 
ried Lucy  Davison,  whose  people  were  of  Scotch  origin.  She  has  been  described  as  "a  loving,  intelli- 
gent and  ambitious  woman,"  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  was  also  well  edijcated  and  sincerely  re- 
ligious. While  John  was  yet  a  child  the  family  removed  to  the  outskirts  of  Moravia,  a  village  at  the 
southern  end  of  Owasco  Lake.  Here  in  a  beautiful  location  not  far  from  the  Susquehanna  River,  a 
farm  of  ninety  acres  was  purchased.  The  country  was  fertile,  and  land  was  worth  fifty  dollars  an 
acre;  and  this  farm,  with  its  buildings,  was  valued  at  about  six  thousand  dollars,  indeed,  brought 
that  sum  when  sold  some  years  later.  The  possessor  of  such  a  property  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury was  easily  a  prominent  personage  in  any  small  community,  and  could  not  only  live  well,  but 
could  also  give  his  children  advantages.  The  early  advantages  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were, 
however,  not  beyond  those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  a  so-called  "poor  boy"  in  those  days.  He 
began  his  schooling  when  six  years  of  age.  entering  the  district  school  at  Moravia,  the  teacher  of 
which  boarded  at  the  Rockefeller  farm,  it  being  the  best  habitation  in  the  neighborhood.  At  Moravia 
the  family  included  six  children:  Lucy,  John  D..  William,  Mary  A.,  and  Frank  and  Frances,  twins. 
Frances  died  there  in  infancy.  The  head  of  the  family,  although  coming  of  a  race  of  farmers, 
bred  to  farm  work,  and  possessing  a  fine  farm,  appears  to  have  been  more  of  a  trader  than  a  farmer. 
When  his  son  John  was  about  ten  years  of  age  he  sold  the  Moravia  property  to  his  father-in-law,  and 
giving  up  agriculture  as  an  occupation  removed  with  his  family  to  Owego,  where  he  hired  a  house 
with  barn  and  garden.  This  garden  the  Rockefeller  boys  cultivated  with  some  help  from  the  "hired 
girl,"  during  the  frequent  absences  of  their  father  on  business.  Although  in  somewhat  delicate 
health,  Mrs.  Rockefeller  was  an  attentive  and  careful  housewife,  and  devoted  to  her  children.  She  is 
said  to  have  ruled  her  boys  with  "a  stern  but  kindly  hand,"  and  to  have  been  "'tireless  in  her  task  to 
fit  them  for  manhood,"  and.  being  both  pious  and  well  informed,  she  did  much  to  supplement  the 
teaching  they  received  at  church  and  school.  Perceiving  that  her  sons,  like  her  husband,  had  little 
taste  for  farming,  she  readily  obtained  the  latter's  consent  to  give  them  as  good  an  education  as 
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could  be  had  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The  Owego  Academy,  then  under  the  principalship  of  Pro- 
fessor Wm.  A.  Smythe,  and  having  a  high  repu^'.ation,  was  naturally  selected;  and  thither  John  and 
his  brother  William  were  sent  when  qualified  to  enter.  Both  did  justice  to  the  expectations  formed, 
and  they  were  graduated  with  honor.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  least  two  of  their  fellow  pu- 
pils at  this  school  (both  children  of  farmers  in  the  neighborhood)  subsequently  achieved  distinc- 
tion and  fortune.  These  were  General  Benj.  F.  Tracy,  a  leading  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  and 
for  a  time  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  Hon.  Thos.  C.  Piatt,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  astute  leader  of  the  Republican  paty  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1853,  shortly  after  the  boys 
had  graduated  at  Owego,  the  family  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Here  John  and  his  brother  en- 
tered a  business  college,  where  they  remained  two  years.  In  1855,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  then  six- 
teen years  of  age,  began  his  business  career  as  a  clerk  in  a  forwarding  and  commission  house.  Quite 
recently,  in  an  address  to  the  church  in  Cleveland,  with  his  little  fifty-year-old  account  books  as 
witnesses,  he  thus  spoke  of  his  experiences  at  that  time : 

"I  had  canvassed  Cleveland  industriously  to  secure  employment.  I  had  completed  my  studies,  and 
was  trying  to  find  something  to  do.  I  had  been  unsuccessful.  As  good  fortune  would  have  it.  I  went 
down  to  the  dock  and  made  one  more  application,  and  I  was  told  if  I  would  come  in  after  dinner — 
our  noonday  meal  was  dinner  in  those  days — that  they  would  see  if  I  could  come  to  work  for  them. 
I  went  down  after  dinner,  and  I  got  the  position,  and  I  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  city,  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  church,  and  with  me  that  was  the  beginning.  How  grateful  I  am  for  that  day!  How 
grateful  I  am  to  the  man  who  gave  me  that  work  to  do !  And  I  was  all  ready  to  do  it.  If  there  was 
ever  anything  in  the  world  that  I  was  thankful  for,  it  was  that  I  had  something  to  do;  and  I  have 
been  thankful  for  that  ever  since." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  then  told  how  when  he  was  "getting  in  a  prosperous  way,"  earning  sixteen 
dollars  a  month — he  began  to  try  to  put  his  shoulder  under  the  church  debt  and  help  in  other  di- 
rections. He  quoted  some  of  the  iteijis  from  his  ancient  account  books :  "Missionary  cause,  ten  cents ; 
Mite  Society,  ten  cents;  slip  rent,  one  dollar;  Sabbath  School,  five  cents;  present  for  the  superin- 
tendent, twenty-five  cents;  Five  Points  Mission,  New  York,  twelve  cents;  the  Macedonian,  a  little 
religious  paper,  ten  cents ;  present  to  teacher.  Deacon  Sked,  twenty-five  cents ;  poor  in  the  church,  ten 
cents;  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  one  dollar."  In  fifteen  months  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  book-keeper  and  cashier.  Years  afterward,  in  addressing  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Class  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  he  exhibited  a  little  time-worn  book,  saying:  "This 
is  my  ledger.  My  first  business  training  was  in  keeping  a  ledger.  It  was  at  the  time  when  I  began  to 
spend  my  first  earnings  in  my  first  struggle  to  get  a  footing.  It  was  a  very  hard  struggle.  When 
I  put  my  head  on  my  pillow  the  contents  of  this  little  ledger  kept  running  in  my  mind  until  I  awak- 
ened the  next  morning.  ...  It  was  important  to  me  to  be  particular  at  that  time  about  items  of  receipts 
and  disbursements."  He  then  read  from  it  an  item :  "Income  from  December  26th,  1855,  to  Janu- 
ary 26th,  1856,  $50."  Here  we  have  the  proof  of  his  ability,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  of  this  entry  he  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year.  To  make  it  more  striking  we  have  his  own 
word  that  in  the  following  year  his  income  "was  increased  $25  a  month."  Nine  hundred  dollars  a 
year  was  a  pretty  good  salary  for  so  young  a  man,  and  argues  more  than  common  capacity.  But 
while  earning  his  $50  a  month  young  Rockefeller  practiced  rigid  economy.  In  one  year  he  paid  but 
$9  for  clothes.  Yet  he  was  not  neglectful  of  his  duty  towards  others ;  and  although  his  margin  was 
small  after  paying  board,  laundry  bills,  and  other  necessary  expenses;  he  had  a  dollar  or  two  for  good  1 
works,  as  already  stated.  He  himself  declares  that  it  was  the  disbursement  in  trifling  sums  of  this  1 
small  amount  that  helped  him  "to  come  into  sympathy  with  many  undertakings,  both  religious  and 
philanthropic."  By  saving  from  his  own  earnings  the  youth  managed  to  secure  a  capital  of  one 
thousand  dollars  "in  a  year  or  two."  This  was  the  needed  lever,  and  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  opinion  , 
almost  any  ordinarily  capable  young  man  who  is  both  frugal  and  diligent  may  acquire  a  similar  one.  | 
Mr.    Rockefeller's   boyhood   has   been   happily   epitomized  in  the  following  words : 
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"His  parents  were  able  to  give  him  all  the  comforts  of  a  country  home,  but  none  of  the  luxuries  of 
modern  life;  he  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  life  i  n  a  farm,  with  none  of  its  drudgery  and  hardships; 
he  had  enough  work  to  do  to  keep  him  from  shirking  toil,  and  not  enough  to  dull  existence  or  thwart 
ambition;  he  was  blessed  with  a  loving,  intelligent  and  ambitious  mother,  and  a  liberal  and  indulgeni 
father.  His  boyhood  days  were  spent  amid  beautiful  surroundings,  with  much  which  tended  to  ele- 
vate his  senses  and  arouse  his  ambitions.  He  was  not  a  rich  boy ;  he  was  not  a  poor  boy.  He  came  from 
the  great  middle  class  and  entered  upon  a  career  at  a  time  and  in  a  place  when  conditions  so  shaped 
themselves  that  he  was  able  and  qualified  to  take  n  asterly  advantage  of  them." 

At  nineteen  years  of  age  young  Rockefeller  engaged  in  the  commission  business  as  partner  of  Morris 
B.  Clark.  Still  practising  economy  and  husbanding  his  profits  as  carefully  as  he  had  previously  saved 
his  wages,  he  succeeded  in  the  eight  years  that  the  partnership  lasted  in  acquiring  a  capital  of  about 
five  thousand  dollars.  But  he  was  tiring  of  the  commission  business.  It  appeared  slow  in  compari- 
son with  the  oil  business,  for  instance.  Ambition  as  well  as  energy  was  at  work.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  new  illuminating  substance,  "kerosene,"  originally  extracted  from  various  soft  coals,  at- 
tained to  great  proportions  with  the  opening  up  of  the  petroleum  fields  in  Pennsylvania.  Oil  re- 
fineries sprang  up  everywhere,  and  the  demand  for  the  product  kept  them  busy,  and  made  them  pros- 
perous. Although  entirely  out  of  his  line,  these  refineries  interested  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Some  time  be- 
fore this  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Samuel  Andrews,  a  porter  in  a  commission  store  further 
down  the  street.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  one  evening  Andrews  expressed  his  belief  that  there 
was  a  great  future  in  the  petroleum  business.  Rockefeller  had  always  thought  so,  but  had  never  before 
expressed  an  opinion.  The  conversation  with  Andrews  gave  the  deciding  touch  to  Rockefeller's  ideas. 
He  consulted  with  Clark,  and  together  with  Andrews  they  built  a  little  petroleum  refinery  up  the  river 
a  short  distance  from  St.  Louis.  Rockefeller  and  Clark's  investment  in  this  enterprise  was  $4,000. 
The  firm  still  held  onto  their  commission  business,  however.  But  the  petroleum  refinery  gave  prom- 
ise of  a  big  business,  and  Rockefeller  determined  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  it.  He  tried  to  per- 
suade Clark  to  his  way  of  thinking,  but  the  latter  did  not  care  to  venture  into  untrodden  fields.  The 
firm  was  therefore  dissolved,  Clark  buying  out  Rockefeller's  interest.  Andrews,  who  had  been  super- 
intending the  refinery  on  a  salary,  had  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  Rockefeller,  knowing  him 
to  be  a  practical  man,  took  him  in  as  partner.  Thus  the  Standard  Oil  Company  came  into  being  as 
a  commercial  enterprise,  one  of  its  originators  a  I  ookkeeper  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  the  other  a  por- 
ter in  a  commission  house.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  younger  brother  William  was  now  drawn  into  the  en- 
terprise; and  before  long  a  second  refinery  was  established,  in  which  William  had  an  interest.  Later 
both  refineries  were  consolidated,  and  William  thus  became  a  member  of  the  firm.  A 
warehouse  for  the  sale  of  refined  petroleum  was  opened  in  New  York,  and  William  Rocke- 
feller assumed  charge  of  it.  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  the  business  head  of  the  concern,  while 
Mr.  Andrews  looked  after  the  plant.  Working  harmoniously  and  enthusiastically,  and  satisfied  that 
the  business  held  ahnost  limitless  possibilities,  the  i  artners  built,  purcliased  and  planned  without  re- 
gard to  their  financial  abilities.  Their  daring  finally  brought  embarrassment,  and  for  a  time  fail- 
ure stared  them  in  the  face.  It  was  a  matter  of  raising  thousands  of  dollars.  At  last  Mr.  Rockefeller 
himself  decided  to  make  special  efforts  to  get  the  money.  He  was  successful,  and  the  little  group  wa 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Flagler.  A  new  firm  was  created  under  the  style 
Rockefeller,  Andrews  and  Flagler.  In  1870  the  business  was  incorporated  as  "The  Standard  Oil 
Company,"  with  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars  Consolidation  now  became  the  policy  of  the  com- 
pany. By  various  means  it  increased  its  properties  with  surpassing  rapidity.  It  was  not  only  enter- 
prising, but  aggressive.  In  1882  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  formed.  Ten  years  later  it  was  dis- 
solved. Since  then  the  various  Standard  Oil  companies  which  composed  it  have  been  operated  sep- 
arately, with  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  head  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  whole.  Consolidations  and  exten- 
sions have  gone  on  uninterruptedly,  until  to-day,  practically  the   whole   output   of   petroleum   in   the 
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United  States  is  under  the  company's  control.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  said  to  believe  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  control  the  oil  markets  of  the  entire  world.  No  one  not  in  the  company  can  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  its  operations  or  power.  Its  capital  has  been  increased  until  now  it  is  about  one  hundred  millions. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  for  thirty  years  the  business  has  paid 
out  each  working  day  an  average  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  money,  or  about  twenty-three 
millions  per  annum  to  laboring  men.  "For  thirty  a  ears  of  the  forty  that  I  was  in  that  particular  busi- 
ness, the  aggregate  so  paid,"  said  he,  "was  between  $600,000,000  and  $700,000,000."  Although  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  income  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  oil  business  his  fortune  is  augmented  from  many 
sources.  It  is  said  that  no  other  man  ever  made  n'  oney  so  fast  as  he  makes  it ;  and  he  is  popularly 
spoken  of  as  "the  richest  man  in  the  world,"  the  newspapers  estimating  his  wealth  as  high  as  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  and  crediting  him  with  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  "billionaire."  The 
Rockefeller  interests  are  enormous  and  widespread  and  comprise  besides  oil,  mines,  railroads,  canals 
and  steamships.  They  exert  a  dominating  power  in  the  world  of  finance,  and  have  exercised  it,  it 
is  claimed,  with  aggressive  force  for  the  purposcof  overcoming  obstacles  and  stifling  opposition  and 
competition.  The  name  Rockefeller  has  become  synonymous  with  enormous  and  aggressive  wealth. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  is  probably  the  most  written  about  and  best  abused  man  in  America.  In  the 
eye  of  a  large  and  intelligent  public,  however,  he  stands  as  one  of  the  greatest  philanthropists  of 
modern  times.  He  takes  no  part  in  public  life,  posing  strictly  as  a  business  man.  His  enjoyment 
comes  chiefly  from  acts  of  philanthropy.  Of  these  a  volume  might  be  written.  They  began  quite 
early  in  his  business  career,  and  have  grown  with  ncreasing  years  and  wealth,  until  now  they  merit 
the  name  regal.  Colleges  are  favorite  objects  of  his  regard,  many  of  them  having  received  from  him 
gifts  of  $50,000  and  upwards.  He  believes  in  giving,  and  he  makes  his  gifts  means  of  drawing  others. 
One  of  his  greatest  pets  is  Chicago  University,  to  which  his  donations  already  aggregate  about  ten 
millions.  To  Brown  University,  in  1900  and  1901,  he  gave  half  a  million.  His  subscriptions  to  Bap- 
tist missions  and  churches  and  church  work  have  been  constant  and  generous,  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union  alone  receiving  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  the  American  Baptist  Edu- 
cation Society  a  sum  which  has  proved  "the  salvation  of  the  organization."  In  1901  he  founded  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  contributing  $200,000  as  a  fund  to  begin  work  with.  He 
was  the  principal  donor  for  the  building  of  a  fine  dormitory  at  Vassar  College,  named  "Strong  Hall," 
in  honor  of  one  of  his  daughters;  and  he  also  gave  to  Vassar  College  "Rockefeller  Hall,"  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  on  the  campus.  In  1902  he  promised  to  double  all  sums,  no  one  of  which  shall  exceed 
$200,000,  which  may  be  given  to  Vassar  College  between  that  time  and  June,  1904, — a  princely  promise 
under  the  circumstances.  He  has  been  a  liberal  donor  to  Barnard  College,  New  York  City,  one  gift 
alone  amounting  to  $250,000,  towards  the  adequate  endowment  of  that  institution,  conditioned  upon 
the  College  raising  a  similar  amount  within  a  specified  time,  which  condition  was  fulfilled.  He  also,  in 
December,  1901,  gave  to  Byrn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania, — an  institution  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  young  women.  $250,000  for  certain  specified  improvements,  provided  the  further  sum  of 
$250,000  should  be  raised  within  a  certain  time.  Likewise,  in  December,  1901,  he  gave  to  Wellesley 
College,  Massachusetts,  $150,000,  having  already  given,  in  1899,  $100,000  towards  the  general  endow- 
ment fund  of  that  institution.  On  somewhat  like  conditions  he  gave,  during  the  year  1901,  $250,000 
to  Cornell  University,  N.  Y. ;  $200,000  to  Oberlin  College.  Ohio;  $150,000  to  Newton  Theological 
Seminary,  Massachusetts;  $100,000  to  Rochester  University,  N.  Y.,  having  previously  given  $150,000 
to  said  university,  and  $25,000  to  Bucknell  University.  Pa.  Some  of  his  other  benefactions  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows:  American  Church  Fund  of  Berlin,  $10,000;  Baptist  College,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  $50,000;  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  $25,000;  Cleveland  City  Parks. 
$1,000,000;  Cleveland  Social  Settlement,  $100,000;  Columbia  (N.  Y.  City")  Chair  of  Psychology. 
$100,000;  Christian  Mission  in  Japan,  $300,000;  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio.  $100,000; 
Spellman     Seminary,     Atlanta,      Ga.,     $180,000;  Teachers' College,  New  York  City,  $50,000;  Syra- 
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cuse  (New  York)  University,  $100,000;  Harvard  Medical  School,  $1,000,000;  Adelphi  College, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  $125,000,  etc.  Most  of  his  benefactions  are  to  institutions  and  organizations  with  the 
merits  and  needs  of  which  he  has  first  become  personally  acquainted  through  the  investigations  of  a 
thoroughly  competent  representative  employed  by  him  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  haphazard  about 
his  giving,  no  yielding  to  sudden  impulse  or  enthusiasm ;  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  his  investments 
in  philanthropy  and  altruistic  enterprise  with  the  same  care  that  he  does  those  he  expects  to  bring  a 
return  in  money  profits.  Newspapers  which  have  noted  his  many  philanthropies  assert  that  he  has 
given  away  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  private  charities  of  himself  and  his  wife  little  is  known  to 
the  public,  but  friends  estimate  that  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large  sum  is  yearly  disbursed  in  this 
manner.  Until  very  recently  the  total  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gifts  to  various  educational  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  the  largest  recorded  in  America.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  field  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  the  world,  and  its  mission  to  illuminate  the  world. 
In  view  of  his  enormous  gifts  to  education  in  America  it  might  be  said  that  he  felt  he  had  a  mission 
to  illuminate  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  and  to  strengthen  the  Baptist  denomination,  of  which 
he  is  an  ardent  member.  While  Mr.  Rockefeller  still  gives  personal  attention  to  his  vast  interests,  it 
is  rather  because  he  must  do  so  than  because  he  wishes  to.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would 
willingly  pay  a  million  a  year  to  a  man  who  could  relieve  him  of  this  absorbing  care.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  enormous  wealth,  the  wielder  of  this  stupendous  power,  is  a  quiet  looking  gentleman  of 
medium  stature,  and  grave  countenance.  Upright  and  religious,  he  has  always  lived  without  ostenta- 
tious display,  and  has  never  lent  his  sanction  to  the  frivolities  of  modern  social  life.  He  has  a 
marked,  natural  taste  for  music,  which  all  his  children  inherit  from  him,  and  he  plays  well  upon 
the  violin,  usually  taking  a  personal  part  in  the  concerts  given  at  his  home  from  time  to  time  by  the 
members  of  his  family,  all  of  whom  are  performers  of  no  mean  skill.  In  addition  to  his  fine  town 
house  in  New  York  City — the  modest  but  commodious  mansion  at  No.  4  West  Fifty-fourth  Street — 
he  maintains  an  elegant  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  another  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  a  splendid 
country  residence  near  Tarrytown,  on  the  Hudson.  Mr.  Rockefeller  married,  early  in  his  career. 
Miss  Lucy  Spellman,  an  educated  and  accomplishedyoung  lady  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  was  then 
in  the  commission  business.  Their  union  hasproved  exceptionally  happy.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren, viz.:  Bessie,  wife  of  Professor  Charles  Strong,  of  Chicago  University;  Alta,  wife  of  Mr.  E. 
Parmalee  Prentice,  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar;  Edith,  wife  of  Mr.  Harold  McCormick,  of  the 
well-known  Chicago  family  of  that  name;  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  married  Miss  Abby  C. 
Aldrich,  daughter  of  Senator  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  also  been  active 
in  church  and  charitable  work,  and  his  benefactions  in  that  direction  are  praiseworthy  indeed.  In  com- 
memoration of  his  marriage,  he  gave,  in  October,  1901,  a  model  club  house,  representing  a  large 
outlay,  to  the  members  of  his  Bible  Class  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Sabbath  School.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  gift  of  the  "West  Side  Neighborhood  House," — a  social  and  educational  settlement  at 
50th  Street  and  lOth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  the  west  side  work  of  the  church, — he  contributing 
$100,000  for  that  purpose,  besides  supplying  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  "Armitage  Chapel"  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 
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DAVID  FLEMING. 

Hon.  David  Fleming,  lawyer,  and  distinguished  citizen  of  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  July  17,  1812,  one  of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  and  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Sarah  (Beckett)  Fleming.  His  father  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  was  a  farmer 
by  occupation.  A  few  weeks  after  his  birth,  the  family  removed  to  Dauphin  County,  where  his  father 
had  purchased  a  large  farm,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  on  which  he  managed  to  rear 
his  children  respectably,  giving  them  all  a  good  common  school  education.  David  was  thus  brought  up 
laboring  on  the  farm  during  the  summer,  and  attending  school  durmg  the  winter  months ;  he  was  also 
taught  Latin  by  a  good  classical  scholar  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood.  When  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  commenced  teaching  school;  and  so  continued  for  several  years,  alternating  with  attending 
school  himself  at  the  Harrisburg  Academy  and  elsewhere,  until  he  had  acquired  a  fair  academical  edu- 
cation. He  subsequently  organized  a  select  school  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  teaching  Latin, 
Greek,  and  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  being  himself  the  hardest  student  in  the  academy. 
His  health  becoming  somewhat  impaired,  he  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  for  Dr.  D.  N.  L.  Reutter, 
who  had  a  contract  for  furnishing  ties  for  the  Baltimore  &  Port  Deposit  Railroad,  then  being  con- 
structed; and  when  this  was  completed,  remained  with  his  employer,  and  became  interested  in  a  con- 
tract for  furnishing  yellow  pine  timber  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard ;  having  charge  of  the  shipment 
of  it  from  North  Carolina,  which  he  did  by  vessels  he  chartered  in  New  York,  going  himself  as  super- 
cargo in  several.  He  passed  over  a  year  in  this  operation,  and  acquired  an  excellent  insight  into 
business  matters.  He  made  quite  a  number  ofvoyages,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was  ex- 
posed to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  saved  both  ship  and  cargo  by  his  wisdom  and  prudence.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  undertaking  he  returned  to  Harrisburg  in  1838,  and  tlie  Legislature  being  in  special 
session  under  the  then  new  constitution,  he  commenced  reporting  the  proceedings  for  the  public 
press,  and  corresponded  daily  for  four  Philadelphia  journals,  including  the  United  States  Gazette.  So 
he  continued  for  several  years,  besides  assisting  to  edit  a  local  paper.  During  this  period  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  general  study;  and,  in  1839,  entered  the  law  office  of  William  McClure,  as  a  student; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Harrisburg  in  November,  1841,  and  ever  since  practiced  his  profession  in 
that  city.  He  closed  his  connection  as  newspaper  correspondent  in  1847,  when  he  was  elected  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  served  during  that  session.  He  was  renominated  by  the 
Whigs  in  1848;  but  owing  to  a  tie  in  that  body,  and  by  the  accidental  absence  of  one  of  his  friends,  the 
Democratic  candidate  succeeded  by  a  majority  of  one.  In  1854  he  was  elected  District  Attorney,  and 
served  for  the  term  of  three  years,  declining  a  re-election.  In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  Stats  Sen- 
ate and  served  for  three  years  in  that  body,  being  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  during  his 
second  year.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  in  the  closing  session  of  his  term,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  position  to  the  satisfaction  of  ail,  and  with  great  credit  to  himself.  During  his  residence  in  Harris- 
burg he  had  been  concerned  in  nearly  all  of  the  principal  business  enterprises  of  the  city.  He  was  one  of 
the  small  number  who  organized  and  erected  the  Harrisburg  Car  Works ;  and  he  subsequently  obtained 
its  charter  as  the  Harrisburg  Car  Manufacturing  Company,  which  has  grown  into  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  enterprises  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  He  had  ever  since  been  a  stock- 
holder and  member  of  the  board,  as  also  of  the  Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  which  originated 
from  the  same  enterprise,  and  he  was  for  many  years,  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  President  of 
both  boards.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  board  when  the  Harrisburg  Gas  Works  were  built,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  after.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  board  and  counsel  for  the  Lochiel  Iron  Company, 
and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  its  successor,  the  Lochiel  Iron  Mill  Company.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  counsel,  and  also  a  Director  of  the  Harrisburg  National  Bank,  and  was  one  of  the  corporators 
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in  organizing  the  First  National  Bank  of  Harrisburg.  and,  until  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  a  member 
of  its  Board  of  Directors.  He  assisted  to  organize  the  Keystone  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Cash  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Harrisburg,  serving  for  several  years  as  a  Director  and  coun- 
sel for  the  same.  He  was  a  Director  of  the  Inland  Telegraph  Company,  and  afterwards  of  the  United 
States  Telegraph  Company  until  its  consolidation  with  the  Western  Union  Company's  Lines;  and 
was  counsel  for  the  latter,  as  well  as  for  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  and  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Companies,  the  Columbia  Oil  Company,  and  many  other  large  corporations  in  several  important 
suits  involving  the  taxation  of  these  corporations  by  the  State.  He  helped  to  organize,  and  for  many 
years  was  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Harrisburg  City  Passenger  Railway  Company.  He 
took  an  active  and  large  pecuniary  interest  in  the  Citizens'  Gas  and  Gaseous  Fuel  Company 
at  a  time  when  it  was  financially  embarrassed;  aided  in  extricating  it  from  its  difficulties,  and  in  re- 
organizing it  successfully  as  the  Peoples  Gas  and  Gaseous  Fuel  Company.  He  was  its  counsel,  and 
President  of  its  Board  of  Directors  at  and  for  many  years  prior  to  his  decease.  He  also  aided  in  or- 
ganizing the  Harrisburg  Steam  Heat  and  Power  Company,  and  continuously  thereafter  occupied  a 
place  in  its  Board  of  Managers.  He  was  a  Director  for  many  years  in  the  Susquehanna  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  manifested  his  continued  and  unabated  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  by  subscribing  liberally,  shortly  before  his  death,  to  the 
stock  of  the  Peoples'  Bridge  Company,  which  constructed  a  magnificent  open  iron  bridge  across  the 
Susquehanna.  His  activity  was  not  limited  to  business  and  secular  enterprises,  but  exerted  itself  in 
charitable  and  religious  channels  as  well.  He  gave  liberally  to  all  benevolent  projects,  and  aided  them 
also  by  his  counsel.  He  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Home  for  the  B'riendless,  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  which  his  wife  has  always  been  deeply  interested.  He  was  for  nearly  fifty  years 
a  faithful  and  consistent  member  of  "The  English  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Harrisburg,"  (the  first 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city)  more  generally  known  as  the  Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  this  time  was  an  efficient  and  successful  teacher  in  its  Sabbath-school. 
Few  ministers  were  more  familiar  with  the  teachings  and  history  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Shorter  and 
Larger  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  than  was  he.  He  was  for  about  forty  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  his  church,  and  served  therein  as  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
His  legal  practice  was  not  strictly  confined  to  Dauphin  County,  but  he  was  often  employed  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  including  both  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  He  had  also  regularly  practiced  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  since  1843:  and  the  reported  decisions  of  that  tribunal  will 
show  that  he  was  concerned  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  removed  from  the  courts  of  his 
county — many  of  them  involving  principles  of  great  importance — and  also  in  cases  removed  from  other 
counties.  During  the  time  the  Bankrupt  Law  was  in  operation  he  attended  to  bankruptcy  practice  in 
the  two  Federal  Courts.  He  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  President-Judge  of 
his  district,  and  also  as  Representative  in  Congress — to  either  position  he  could  have  been  elected 
■ — but  invarialiiy  declined,  preferring  the  labors  and  independence  of  professional  life  to  the  honors 
and  responsibilities  of  the  bench,  or  legislative  duties  at  Washington.  From  all  these  statements  it 
is  apparent  that  he  was  a  laborious,  useful  and  enterprising  citizen ;  and  when  it  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration that  from  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  left  home,  until  his  father's  death  in  1851,  (at  the 
great  age  of  ninety  years),  he  never  called  upon  him  for  any  pecuniary  assistance,  he  may  emphati- 
cally be  termed  a  self-made  man.  While  a  newspaper  correspondent,  he  earned  as  high  as  $54,00 
per  week,  and  from  the  date  of  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  enjoyed  a  lucrative  and  increasing  pa- 
tronage. In  1870  he  associated  with  him  S.  J.  M.  McCarrell,  who  was  a  student  in  his  office.  This 
association  continued  until  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  was  married  January  i,  1852,  to  Susan,  young- 
est daughter  of  Charles  Mowry,  one  of  the  first  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania.  His  children 
were  Charles  Mowry,  who  died  in  1883,  just  at  the  threshold  of  a  promising  and  successful  career  as 
a  member  of  the  Dauphin  County  bar;  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Joshua  W.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  of  the  Chambers- 
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burg  bar;  David,  Jr.,  the  Cashier  and  financial  Manager  of  the  Foundry  and  Machine  Department 
of  The  Harrisburg  Car  Manufacturing  Company;  George  Richmond,  a  member  of  the  Harrisburg 
bar,  and  Mary,  who  died  in  infancy.  The  end  of  Mr.  Fleming's  busy,  useful  and  successful  life  came 
January  14,  A.  D.,  1890;  not  unexpectedly,  for  he  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  months.  Al- 
though his  arduous  labors  had  brought  him  large  wealth,  his  treasures  were  not  all  of  earth,  and  his  go- 
ing hence  was  peaceful  and  beautiful  as  the  sunset  of  a  perfect  day.  He  was  missed  in  the  business 
world,  in  proessional  life,  in  the  church,  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  in  the  family  home,  and  the 
world  is  better  because  he  lived  in  it. 


HORACE  WHITE. 

Horace  White,  a  distinguished  financier  of  Syracuse,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Homer,  Cortland 
County  of  New  York,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1802,  and  died  at  Syracuse  on  the  5th  of  September,  i860. 
His  father,  Asa  White,  born  in  the  town  of  Monson,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1774,  removed  to  Homer  in 
1798,  and  in  1800  married  Clarissa  Keep,  daughter  of  Caleb  Keep,  who  had  settled  at  Homer  at  the 
same  time.  Asa  White  was  an  energetic  and  upright  man,  and  pursued  a  successful  business  course. 
His  son  Horace  was  placed  in  the  store  of  Horace  Hill,  of  Auburn,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
and  two  years  later  in  a  store  at  Albany,  in  which  his  father  was  interested.  Returning  to  Homer, 
he  was  the  assistant  of  Jedediah  Barber,  a  merchant  of  the  village,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  in 
which  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  integrity,  energy  and  business  capacity.  His  health,  how- 
ever, required  more  active  employment,  and  he  passed  two  or  three  years  on  a  small  farm  with  the 
hope  of  a  complete  restoration.  At  this  time,  in  183 1,  he  married  Clara  Dickson,  the  daughter  of  An- 
drew Dickson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  whose  wife  was  Ruth  Hall,  a  native  of  Connecticut.  Re- 
flecting much  on  religious  concerns,  he  deliberately  accepted  the  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1835  united  with  Calvary  Church  at  Homer.  On  removing 
to  Syracuse  in  1838,  he  connected  himself  with  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  the  sphere  of  his  religious 
activity  was  enlarged.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  a  vestryman,  and  from  1848  to  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  a  warden  of  that  church.  His  life  at  Syracuse  was  marked  by  great  energy  and 
success.  In  1838  the  general  banking  law  of  the  State  was  passed,  and  the  Bank  of  Syracuse  was  or- 
ganized the  next  year  under  its  provisions,  principally  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Horace  White  and  John 
Wilkinson,  who  had  some  years  before  been  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  of  the  banking  com- 
mittee, and  was  prominently  connected  with  all  the  material  interests  of  Syracuse.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
was  the  President  and  Mr.  White  the  Cashier.  The  capital  was  $200,000,  which  was  managed  with 
prudence  and  profit,  and  still  with  a  high  regard  for  the  public  benefit.  It  was  long  the  leading  mone- 
tary institution  in  the  city.  At  a  later  period  Hamilton  White,  the  brother  of  Horace  White,  was  for 
a  time  the  President,  and  still  later  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  the  son  of  Horace  White,  so  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  institution  has  been  peculiarly  identified  with  the  capital  and  financial  ability  of 
the  White  family.  Both  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  were  likewise  directors  of  the  Onondaga 
County  Bank,  of  which  Hamilton  White  was  a  director  and  the  Cashier.  In  the  director's  minutes  of 
that  bank  for  1845  is  recorded  a  resolution  accompanied  by  preamble,  presented  by  Captain  Oliver  Teall, 
the  President,  at  a  meeting  when  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  two  Whites,  and  three  other  directors  were 
present,  which  illustrates  the  views  and  character  of  the  directors  and  officers  of  these  early  Syracuse 
institutions.  After  reciting  the  application  to  the  bank  for  a  small  subscription  to  aid  a  move- 
ment in  Onondaga  County  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Temperance  Society,  and  commending  the 
temperance  reform  generally,  the  resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  authorizes  a  contribu- 
tion of  twenty-five  dollars.  The  association  of  Horace  White  and  John  Wilkinson  extended  beyond 
the  sphere  of  banking.     Mr.   Wilkinson  had  done  much  to  initiate  the  railway  system  of  Central 
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New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  incorporating  the  Auburn  and 
Syracuse  Railroad  Company  in  1834,  whose  road  was  completed  in  1839.  In  the  latter  year  an- 
other railroad,  the  Syracuse  and  Utica,  was  opened  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Wilkinson.  Ten 
years  afterwards  the  operation  of  rival  lines  to  the  great  agricultural  fields  of  the  West  convinced 
Mr.  Wilkinson  that  a  shorter  road  must  be  constructed  between  Syracuse  and  Rochester  than  the  route 
through  Auburn.  He  found  that  the  line  could  be  shortened  twenty-four  miles  and  six  hundred  feet  of 
grades  avoided.  The  project  encountered  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  opposition  from  the  towns  on  the 
Auburn  and  Syracuse,  and  the  Auburn  and  Rochester  Railroads.  The  Rochester  and  Syracuse  Direct 
Railroad  Company  was  organized  in  1849.  The  next  year  the  two  other  companies  accepted  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson's invitation,  and  were  consolidated  with  the  new  company  under  the  name  of  the  Rochester 
and  Syracuse  Railroad  Company,  which  assumed  the  building  of  the  "direct  road,"  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  general  consolidation,  in  1853,  of  all  the  roads  between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  Mr.  White  was 
interested  in  the  development  of  these  plans,  and  was  a  co-actor  in  most  of  the  railway  enterprises  un- 
dertaken at  Syracuse.  In  1847  he  was  one  of  the  original  board  of  direction  of  the  Oswego  and  Syra- 
cuse Railroad  Company.  The  general  railway  act  was  passed  in  1850,  and  under  that  law  the  Syra- 
cuse and  Binghamton  Railroad  was  undertaken  in  185 1.  Mr.  White  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  his  financial  ability  was  manifest  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  which  was  opened  in  1854. 
In  1853  occurred  the  grand  consolidation  which  formed  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company. 
Mr.  White  was  now  in  the  front  rank  of  financiers.  His  keen  sagacity  and  far-seeing  counsel  were  ac- 
knowledged, and  there  was  no  hesitation  in  calling  him  into  the  board  of  directors  of  the  new  cor- 
poration, which,  under  the  lead  of  Erastus  Corning,  then  the  "railway  king"  of  America,  took  the  place 
of  the  seven  district  companies  formerly  operating  the  line  between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  was  assured  from  the  first,  but  the  ability  of  Mr.  White  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  growth  and  financial  success  of  that  great  corporation.  Mr.  White  was  interested  in  vari- 
ous local  and  manufacturing  enterprises.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Hamilton  White,  and 
Robert  Gere,  he  founded  the  Geddes  Coarse  Salt  Company,  of  which  the  late  Robert  Gere  was  the 
President.  His  declining  health  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  his  banking  connections  in  1856,  and 
to  curtail  his  business  generally,  though  he  could  not  refrain  from  various  efforts  for  public  benefit, 
and  in  that  year  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Onondaga  County  Agricultural  Society,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  Albany.  Benevolent  action  ended  only  with 
his  life.  His  gifts  for  the  support  of  missions  and  other  church  interests,  his  endowment  of  a  pro- 
fessorship and  of  prizes  at  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  and  his  gifts  to  various  institutions  connected 
with  his  denomination,  were  munificent;  but  his  liberality  was  far  from  confined  to  these.  He  was 
e\er  ready  to  give  to  any  suitable  object  for  the  benefit  of  the  young,  or  the  general  welfare  of  society. 
In  his  business  transactions  he  was  pre-eminently  actuated  by  Christian  principle,  and  on  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  5tli  of  September,  iS'^iO,  there  were  no  mourners  more  sincere  than  those 
whom  he  had  pecuniarily  assisted  with  his  private  means,  when,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  they  had 
no  reason  to  expect  it.  His  memory  is  revered  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  surviving  family  consisted 
of  his  wife  and  two  sons, — Hon.  Andrew  Dickson  White,  already  mentioned  as  formerly  President 
of  the  Syracuse  National  Bank,  who  was  State  Senator  from  1864  to  1867,  but  more  generally  known 
as  the  President  of  Cornell  University,  and  later  Minister,  then  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 
Germany;  and  Horace  Keep  White,  an  energetic  and  successful  business  man  of  Syracuse,  one  of  the 
original  directors  of  the  Syracuse  Northern  Railroad  Company,  President  of  the  Syracuse  City 
Water  Works  Company,  and  connected  with  various  other  institutions.  One  of  the  finest  business 
edifices  of  Syracuse  was  erected  by  the  children  of  Horace  and  Hamilton  White  as  a  memorial  of 
their  fathers,  replacing  the  one  in  which  they  were  engaged  in  business  for  many  years. 
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HAMILTON  WHITE. 

Hamilton  White,  a  prominent  banker  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  brother  of  the  foregoing 
subject,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Homer,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1807,  and  died  at 
Syracuse  on  the  22A  of  September,  1865.  His  excellent  parents,  Asa  and  Clarissa  Keep  White,  had 
settled  in  Homer  in  1798.  His  education  was  confined  to  the  common  schools  of  the  place,  but  he 
improved  these  advantages  so  well,  and  was  so  diligent  in  reading,  that  he  was  able,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, to  take  charge  of  a  school  on  the  terms  then  usual,  of  nine  dollars  a  month  and  board.  Decid- 
ing on  mercantile  pursuits  as  the  occupation  of  his  life,  he  entered  into  the  employment  of  the  Messrs. 
Randall,  merchants  of  Cortlandville,  and  by  his  industry  and  fidelity  made  his  services  of  great  value 
to  his  principals.  He  continued  in  clerkship  for  some  ten  years,  in  which,  by  frugal  habits  and  close 
study  of  the  details  of  business,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  success  in  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  having  accumulated  sufficient  means  from  his  earnings  to  conduct  business  oil  his  own 
account,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Lockport  in  Niagara  County,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  where  the  water 
descends  from  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Genesee  level,  affording  a  water  power  which  had  given 
a  great  impetus  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  that  place.  Here,  during  the  next  three  years,  he 
largely  increased  his  capital  by  various  investments,  small  at  first,  but  fostered  by  wise  and  careful  at- 
tention. In  1839  he  removed  to  Syracuse,  where  his  elder  brother,  Horace  White,  had  preceded  him 
the  year  before,  and  was  appointed  Cashier  of  the  Onondaga  County  Bank,  of  which  Captain  Oliver 
Teall,  a  veteran  of  the  county,  was  the  President.  The  two  were  associated  in  the  same  offices,  and 
as  stockholders  and  directors  in  this,  as  well  as  other  institutions,  until  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
in  1854.  It  was  a  period  in  which  banking  capital  could  be  employed  both  profitably  and  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  public.  Both  of  the  executive  officers  were  men  of  high-toned  morals,  and  con- 
scientiously endeavored  to  aid  the  deserving.  It  was  a  period  free  from  commercial  revulsions,  and 
almost  every  year  of  it  marked  by  new  and  substantial  enterprises.  At  its  commencement  the  ef- 
fects of  the  panic  of  1837  had  nearly  passed  away.The  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  and  the  Auburn  and 
Utica  Railroads  had  just  been  completed.  New  firms  and  individuals  were  bringing  capital  into  the 
production  of  the  great  staple  of  the  Salt  City.  The  duties  levied  by  the  State,  which  had  been  re- 
duced from  twelve  and  a  half  cents  to  six  cents  a  bushel  in  1834,  were  still  further  reduced  in  1846  to 
one  cent  a  bushel,  imparting  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  production.  Other  manufactures  were  added  or 
grew  up  from  previous  beginnings,  including  machinery,  steam  engines,  farming  implements,  stoves, 
woolen  goods,  paper,  leather  and  flour.  The  residences  and  business  structures  were  vastly  improved 
and  increased,  and  many  capacious  and  well  known  mercantile  edifices  for  immediate  and  prospective 
use  were  erected,  such  as  the  Townsend  Block  in  1842,  Granger  Block  in  1844,  Market  Hall,  now  the 
City  Hall,  in  1845,  Globe  Building  in  1846,  Malcolm  Block  in  1847,  Bastable  Block  and  Wieting 
Block  and  Hall  in  1849,  ^"d  Corinthian  Block  in  1853.  The  population  increased  from  6,500  in  1840 
to  25,000  in  1855,  counting  the  former  village  of  Salina,  which  was  brought  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  on  its  incorporation  in  1848.  Hamilton  White  promoted  the  general  prosperity  and  shared  in  its 
benefits.  The  field  of  his  action  and  of  his  investments  was  gradually  extended.  In  1849  '^^  was  one 
of  the  incorporators,  with  Oliver  Teall  and  three  others,  of  the  Syracuse  City  Water  Works  Company. 
Captain  Teall  had  been  the  originator  of  the  first  water  works  many  years  before,  but  more  extensive 
and  complete  arrangements  were  now  necessary.  The  springs  in  the  valley  of  Furnace  Brook  were 
selected  for  the  supply  of  the  water,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  city  new  reservoirs  were  con- 
structed at  various  points,  and  water  taken  from  additional  springs  and  from  Onondaga  Creek. 
The  works  are  situated  in  the  town  of  Onondaga,  the  principal  reservoir  covering  nineteen 
acres,    and    forty    feet    deep,    being    at    Onondaga  Hill.     The  water  is  conveyed  by  gravity  pressure 
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through  mains  from  ten  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  hydrants 
and  other  protections  against  fire.  With  his  brother  Horace  and  Robert  Gere,  he  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  the  Geddes  Coarse  Salt  Company,  producing  salt  by  solar  evaporation  on  land  lying 
west  of  Geddes,  and  in  other  industries.  He  took  a  large  share  in  the  development  of  the  railway  in- 
terests centering  in  Syracuse.  While  unobtrusive  in  his  demeanor,  and  seldom  volunteering  advice, 
his  counsel  was  sought  by  his  associates  as  that  of  a  man  who  deliberately  formed  his  own  opinions, 
though  carefully  weighing  the  opinions  of  others.  In  his  conscientiousness  he  was  careful  not  to  mis- 
lead by  advice  dictated  by  mere  self-interest,  or  given  crudely  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  His  judg- 
ment was,  therefore,  always  respected,  and  generally  confirmed  by  experience.  His  railway  connec- 
tions extended  until  he  was  a  director  in  all  the  companies  on  the  line  between  Albany  and  Chicago, 
except  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo.  On  the  closing  of  the  Onondaga  County  Bank  in  1854,  Mr.  White 
was  its  natural  successor,  continuing  business  as  a  private  banker,  ever  ready  to  encourage  public 
enterprise  and  aid  deserving  merit.  The  local  institutions  of  the  city  and  county  received  the  bene- 
fit of  his  means  and  counsel.  Through  the  exertions  and  pecuniary  aid  of  himself  and  his  associ- 
ates, in  donating  the  grounds  to  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots,  that  institution,  founded 
at  Albany,  in  185 1,  was  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Syracuse  in  1855.  The  location  is  in  the 
town  of  Geddes,  near  the  city  limits.  Mr.  White  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  Asylum,  the  design  of  which  is  to  furnish  means  of  education  or  training  to  the  idiots  of  the 
State  of  a  teachable  age  and  condition.  For  many  years  his  services  as  Treasurer  were  given  to  the 
Onondaga  County  Orphan  Aslyum,  a  well  endowed  institution,  in  which  two  hundred  children  are 
now  cared  for  and  protected.  The  Home  for  the  Friendless  received  his  sympathy  and  aid.  Both 
of  these  institutions,  with  others,  were  likewise  remembered  in  his  will.  His  own  church,  and  the 
churches  of  other  denominations  in  Syracuse  and  elsewhere,  shared  his  liberality.  Unostentatious, 
he  never  proclaimed  his  charitable  acts,  and  often  gave  with  an  unseen  hand.  In  1856  he  assisted 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Onondaga  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  1859  in  that  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Oakwood  Cemetery.  As  early  as  1852  efforts,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  were  di- 
rected to  securing  the  admirable  grounds  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  cemetery.  Vari- 
ous obstacles  intervened,  especially  the  panic  of  1857,  but  in  1858  the  effort  was  renewed  by  Mr. 
White  and  Hon.  Elias  W.  Leavenworth,  and  crowned  with  final  success  in  1859.  In  addition  to  the 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  proposed  one  hundred  acres  from  the  different  owners,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  procure  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Jamesville  plank  road  to  a 
change  in  its  route,  of  a  majority  of  the  property  holders  affected  by  the  new  route,  then  the  con- 
sent of  the  Supervisors  and  Commissioners  of  Highways  of  the  town  of  Onondaga,  and  finally  to 
procure  a  right  of  way  for  the  road  across  certain  lands.  The  money  was  then  raised  and  the  asso- 
ciation organized,  with  Mr.  Leavenworth  as  President  and  Mr.  White  as  Treasurer.  The  grounds, 
which  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  embellishments  of  rural  art,  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cemeteries  in  the  country.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  White  was  active  in  meas- 
ures for  raising  troops  to  protect  the  Government  and  the  LTnion,  and  freely  contributed  both  time  and 
money.  In  1862  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Syracuse  National  Bank,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  John  Wilkinson,  but  his  health  was  impaired,  and  the  next  year  he  was  obliged  to  resign  and  seek 
recuperation  in  foreign  travel.  He  visited  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and  re- 
turned with  a  fund  of  information  and  anecdote,  jdeasant  and  profitable  to  his  friends,  but  without 
permanent  restoration  to  health;  and  the  following  year  his  wife  and  elder  son  accompanied  him  on 
a  visit  to  the  West  Indies,  returning  in  June.  1865.  All  rentedies  were  unavailing,  and  he  breathed 
his  last  on  the  22d  of  September  of  that  year.  IK  monument  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  which  he  did  so 
much  to  create  and  adorn,  marks  his  final  resting  place.  .-\  more  imposing  monument  has  been 
erected  by  his  children,  and  tho.se  of  his  brother  Horace,  in  the  magnificent  memorial  building  on  the 
spot  where  their  fathers  did  business  for  many  years.     But  the  most  desirable  monument  of  all  is 
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reared  to  tlie  two  brothers  in  tlie  gratitude  and  esteem  of  the  many  hearts  whose  cares  were  alleviated 
or  removed  by  the  sympathy,  the  charity,  and  the  business  aid  of  these  Christian  bankers  and 
philanthropists.  Their  character  and  mental  traits  were  singularly  alike,  and  their  lives  long  ran 
parallel  to  each  other.  They  were  engaged  in  similar,  and  often  in  the  same  enterprises. 
Their  names  are  usually  joined  in  speaking  of  Syracuse  and  its  institutions.  Hamilton  White 
was  married  in  1841  to  Sarah  Randolph  Rich,  daughter  of  Gaius  B.  Rich,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  She  was  an  amiable  and  accomplished  Christian  woman,  and  shared  fully  the  spirit  of 
her  husband.  In  the  domestic  circle  the  character  of  Mr.  White  shone  out  in  its  full  per- 
fection. He  made  the  family  home  attractive  by  works  of  literature  and  art.  and  many  pleasing  and 
tasteful  adornments.  The  hospitality  of  the  house  was  dispensed  with  simplicity,  but  elegance.  Mrs. 
White  was,  like  her  husband,  active  in  religious  and  charitable  work,  and  identified  with  the  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  the  city.  She  survived  him  but  a  short  time,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1867, 
honored  and  regretted  by  all  who  knew  her. 


THOMAS  POTTER. 

Thomas  Potter,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  banker,  and  founder  of  the  great  man- 
ufacturing establishment  of  Thomas  Potter, — subsequently  conducted  under  the  style  of  Thomas  Pot- 
ter Sons  &  Co. — and  prominent  for  many  years  in  public  affairs,  was  born  in  the  County  Tyrone,  Ire- 
land, August  17th,  1819,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  Sunday,  September  29th,  1878.  "The  family  of 
Potter,  formerly  of  Potterstown,  County  of  Fermanagh,  is  descended  from  George  Potter,  an  officer 
who  accompanied  the  army  of  Cromwell  from  England,  and  was  compensated  for  his  services  in  reduc- 
ing Ireland  to  the  rule  of  the  Commonwealth  by  extensive  grants  of  lands  in  the  County  Fermanagh 
The  lands  thus  granted  were  formerly  the  property  of  the  Lord  Marquis,  Chieftain  of  Fermanagh, 
who,  for  his  complicity  in  what  is  known  as  'the  Great  Rebellion  of  1641,'  was  convicted  of  high  trea- 
son, his  estate  being  confiscated  to  the  English  Government.  Under  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Plan- 
tation of  1660  (time  of  Charles  II.)  as  may  be  seen  in  the  public  records  of  Ireland,  George  Potter 
was  confirmed  in  tlie  possession  of  the  lands  of  Oaghill,  Mullinscarty,  Garderghill,  Tremern.  and 
Cromey,  all  situated  in  the  Barony  of  Magliestepha,  County  of  Fermanagh,  which  came  thenceforward 
to  be  known  and  designated  at  Potterstown  and  Pottersrath.  This  property  the  Potter  family  con- 
tinued to  possess  for  many  years  until,  as  appears  from  a  deed  of  conveyance  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Right  Honorable  The  Earl  of  Belmore,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  of  Castlecool,  County  Fermanagh,  Abra- 
ham Potter,  son  of  the  above-mentioned  George  Potter,  disposed  of  the  entire  estate  to  James  Corry, 
the  son  of  a  Scotch  adventurer  and  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  present  Earl  of  Belmore."  This 
disposition  of  the  paternal  estates  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  heavy  mortgages,  which  had  been 
placed  upon  them  in  order  to  meet  obligations  caused  by  improvident  living,  consequent  upon  the 
prevailing  habits  of  the  landed  people  of  the  period.  The  Potter  family,  although  their  interests  in  the 
estates  originally  granted  to  their  ancestor  was  thus  severed,  continued  to  reside  in  the  county.  No 
longer  members  of  the  great  landed  aristocracy  they,  nevertheless,  occupied  a  good  position.  In  the 
year  1791  James  Potter,  at  that  time  the  representative  head  of  the  family,  who  resided  in  Ramaley  in 
the  County  of  Fermanagh,  became  possessed  of  a  property  at  Rilaghquiness  in  the  County  of  Tyrone. 
On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George  Potter,  who,  having  decided  to  settle  in  the  United 
States,  disposed  of  his  property  in  Ireland,  and  left  the  county  with  his  wife  and  three  daughters  and 
son  Thomas,  in  the  year  1828.  George  Potter  arrived  in  Philadelphia  with  a  moderate  sum  of 
money,  in  a  few  years  was  taken  ill  and  died,  leaving  his  family  a  small  estate  and  limited  means.  His 
son  Thomas  had  been  desirous  of  entering  the  ministry,  and  his  parents  were  arranging  to  prepare  him 
for  college,  but  the  death  of  his  father  caused  him  to  forego  this  cherished  hope,  and  forced  him  at  once 
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to  maintain  himself,  as  well  as  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  family.     He  learned  the  trade  of  man- 
ufacturing oil  cloth  with  Isaac  Macauley,  proprietor  of  the  Bush  Hill  Oil  Cloth  Establishment,  the 
main  building  of  which  was  the  original  manor  house  of  James  Hamilton,  twice  Colonial  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.     Appreciating,  however,  the  importance  of  a   thorough  education, 
he  devoted  himself  to  diligent  study  at  night  under  the  tuition  of  his  mother,  and  he  acquired  a  broad 
and  liberal  framework  of  knowledge,  the  completeness  and  good  purpose  of  which  was  shown  in  after 
life.     W'hile  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  self-improvement  and  study,   he  gave  such   diligent   and 
valuable  attention  to  his  business  that  in  a  few  years  he  was   made  manager  by  Mr.   Macauley.      In 
1838,  though  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  founded  the  house  of  Thomas  Potter — succeeded  by 
Thomas  Potter  Sons  &  Co.— and  shortly  thereafter  purchased  from  Isaac  Macauley  the  Bush  Hill  Oil 
Cloth  Establishment,  in  which  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship.     In  1870  he  sold  Bush  Hill  and  pur- 
chased the  ground  and  erected  the  extensive  establishment  at  Second  and  Venango  Streets,  on  the 
New  York  Division  of  the   Pennsylvania  Railroad,  since  greatly  enlarged,  and  where  the  business, 
still  carried  on  by  his  sons,  has  so  increased  that  it  is  now  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.    Mr.  Potter  married,  on  October  2,  1845,  Miss  Adaline  Coleman  Bower,  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  General  Jacob  Bower,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  who  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Continental 
Army  from  June,  1775,  to  the  end  of  the  struggle  for    Independence,    in    1783,    and    was    one    of   the 
founders  of  the   Pennsylvania  section  of  the  Society   (or  Order)   of  the  Cincinnati,  and  during  the 
War  of  1812  a  Brigadier-General  of  Pennsylvania   Militia.     The  children  of  this  marriage  were  six 
sons  and  two  daughters.     Four  of  the  sons  survive  and  succeeded  to  the  business  established  by  Mr. 
Potter,   as  noted  above.     Thomas   Potter's  civic  life  was   marked   by   characteristic  energ}^   and   he 
held  many  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.     A  brief  list  of  these  will  strongly 
exhibit  the  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  fellow-citizens.     In  1853  he  was  elected  a  Com- 
missioner.    Three  years  later,  after  the  consolidation,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  and 
elected  to  the  City  Councils,  and  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Schools  (having  been  also  a  School  Controller  and  School  Director).    Two  years  later  he  allied  himself 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  was  nominated  and  elected  on  that  ticket  to  the  Common  Council  in 
1858.     In  i859-'6o-'6i,  he  represented  the  People's  party  in  the  same  body.     During  these  years  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  he  took  an  active 
and  leading  part  in  all  municipal  legislation.     He  was  especially  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Public  School  system,  upon  which  subject  he  made  several  valuable  reports,  and  was  chiefly  instrumen- 
tal in  organizing  the  paid  Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia.       In     1861     he    originated    and    carried 
through  the  ordinance  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  assist  in  supporting  the  families  of 
volunteers  in  the  Union  Army  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.     He  not  only  gave  this  project  his  un- 
tiring attention,  but  tendered  the  use  of  his  private  office  for  the  use  of  the  Commission.    In  1865  and 
1866  he  was  again  elected  to  Councils:  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  was  instru- 
mental in  passing  the  bill  which  secured  to  the  city  the  eastern  portion  of  Fairmount   Park.      He  was 
also  active  in  passing  the  bill  which  required  the  City  Treasurer  to  pay  City  Warrants  according  to 
date  and  number,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  them  to  par  and  strengthened  the  credit  of  the  city. 
The  bill   providing  for  the  revising  of  the  assessment  of  real   estate  also   received   his  hearty   and 
earnest  support.     Mr.  Potter  carried  through  Common   Council   a   bill   which,   had   it  not  been   ulti- 
mately  defeated,    would   have   proved   one   of   the  most  important  ordinances  ever  passed  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia:  it  was  to  provide  for  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  authorizing  the  public  squares 
at    Broad    and     Market     Streets     to    be    used     for     the     erection     of     an     Academy     of     Natural 
Sciences,     an     Academy     of     Fine  Arts     and     other     educational     institutions.        He     had     many 
opportunities     of     holding     more     ambitious     offices     and     positions     of    public     trust,     but     his 
chief   pride    lay    in    trying   modestly    but    diligently  to  further  the  material  interests  of  Philadelphia  by 
every  means  in  bis  power.     Mr.  Potter's  intense  devotion  to  his  public  duties  and  the  demands  of  his 
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private  interests  began  to  tell  upon  his  strength,  so  that  in  1868  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  seat 
in  Councils  and  travel  in  Europe,  where  he  spent  some  time  vainly  seeking  to  recover  the  health  which 
he  had  shattered  chiefly  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  187 1,  after  his  return  from  Europe, 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and  held  that  position  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  his  residence,  "The  Evergreens,"  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Sunday,  September 
29,  1878.  The  value  of  his  services  to  the  bank  can  best  be  recorded  by  giving  extracts  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  from  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Philadelphia  Clearing  House 
Association : 

"Mr.  Potter  was  alike  distinguished  for  his  public  and  private  virtues  and  evinced  his  interest  in 
whatever  cause  he  espoused  by  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  it.  In  private  life  he  was  a  friend  of  the  poor, 
a  guide  and  counsellor  to  the  young  and  dependent,  a  successful  man  of  business,  above  all  a  man  of 
strict  integrity,  a  sincere  and  earnest  Christian.  He  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  bank,  and,  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  always  exhibited  that  union  of  sound  judgment,  calm 
temper,  and  courtesy  of  manner  that  marked  his  success  through  life.  He  was  equally  true  to  the 
many  public  trusts  with  which  he  was  honored,  and  in  his  death  the  city  loses  one  of  its  best  and  pur- 
est citizens.  His  whole  life  commands  admiration  and  should  incite  both  old  and  young  to  emulate  and 
imitate  his  many  virtues." 

The  following  is  the  resolution  of  the  Clearing  House  Association : 

"In  the  decease  of  our  valued  friend  and  associate,  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  this  Association  has  sus- 
tained the  loss  of  one  who,  for  the  last  seven  years,  has  enlightened  our  counsels  and  honored  our 
membership,  and  we  desire  to  testify  our  appreciation  of  his  exalted  character  as  a  man  of  strict  in- 
tegrity and  high  personal  honor,  whose  mind  was  ever  ready  to  meet  the  most  difficult  question  pre- 
sented for  our  consideration.  He  was  one  of  our  most  public-spirited  citizens,  always  faithful  and 
trusted,  ever  pure  and  true." 

The  following  extract  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Henry  J.  Williams  summarizes  briefly  and  makes 
plainly  evident  the  high  standard  of  his  life  and  character  as  a  man : 

"Mr.  Potter  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  came  with  his  parents  to  this  country  when  only  ten  years 
old,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  activity,  enter- 
prise and  sound  judgment  made  him  very  successful  in  his  business,  and  he  soon  realized  a  large  for- 
tmie,  which  he  employed  with  great  liberality  in  the  service  of  his  Master.  He  held  many  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  in  our  municipal  and  financial  corporations,  and  has  left  behind  him  the  char- 
acter of  a  Christian  gentleman,  remarkable  for  his  purity,  uprightness  and  generosity;  without  a  stain 
to  dim  its  lustre.  He  was  gentle  and  courteous  in  his  manner;  kind  and  affectionate  in  his  disposi- 
tion ;  earnest  and  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  using  his 
wealth  with  great  liberality  for  the  benefit  of  religion.  Like  the  centurion  of  old,  he  built  at  his  own 
expense  a  church  for  his  workmen  and  their  families,  and  was  also  a  munificent  contributor  to  almost 
every  institution  of  religion  and  charity." 

Mr.  Potter  was  baptized  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  when  a  young  man  became  a  Presbyterian ; 
yet  all  through  his  life  he  was  very  catholic  in  his  religious  belief;  with  him  the  name  signified  but 
little;  the  life  everything.  In  early  life  he  connected  himself  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Seven- 
teenth and  Filbert  Streets  (Dr.  Gilbert's),  and  in  a  few  years  was  made  a  Ruling  Elder,  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday-school ;  both  of  which  positions  he  held  for  many  years.  He  was  subsequently 
with  M.  M.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  and  others  of  Philadelphia,  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Broad  and  Green  Streets  f Dr.  Adams').  He  was  always  distinguished  as  a  cheerful  and  earnest 
worker,  a  most  liberal  giver  and  a  man  of  singular  purity  of  life.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  it  was 
his  custom  to  frequently  address  his  workmen  and  their  families,  in  the  Lyceum  at  Franklinville. 
on  both  m.oral  and  religious  subjects.  Until  his  death  he  was  an  active  member.  Ruling  Elder  and 
Sunday-school  teacher  in  the  Presbvterian  Church  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 
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JAMES  GALLERY. 

James  Gallery,  one  of  the  most  active  and  enterprising  business    men   of    Pittsburgh,  and  from 
1885  to  the  time  of  his  death  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  was  born  in 
County  Roscommon,  Ireland,  in  1833,  and  died  at  his  residence,  Stanton  Avenue,  near  Hiland,  East 
End,    Kttsburgh,    April    5th,    1889.      Although   of  Irish  birth,  he  was  thoroughly  American  in  all  the 
qualities  which  contribute  to  elevate  the  name  of  American  citizenship.     He  belonged  to  the  farmmg 
class,  and  came  of  a  most  respectable  but  humble  Catholic  family  in  Roscommon,  Ireland,  and  was  well 
trained  in  his  boyhood  and  early  youth  in  those  principles  which,  with  virtuous  and  religious  people, 
are  esteemed  of  more  importance  than  anything    wealth  can  bestow.     Actuated  by  the  same  motives 
that  have  prompted  millions  of  his  race  to  leave  the  cherished  land  of  their  birth,  he  came  to  America 
in  his  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year,  and  proceeded  without  delay  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  future  for- 
tune, by  learning  the  trade  of  tanning,  spending  several  years  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  that  purpose. 
When  thorough  master  of  his  trade,  he  proceeded  westward  until  he  reached  Pittsburgh,  where  he  took 
employment  as  a  journeyman  in  one  of  the  smaller  tanneries  then  in  operation  at  that  place.     He  was 
steady  and  industrious,  and  likewise  temperate,  and  being  at  heart  a  religious  man,  he  avoided  the 
temptations  which  usually  beset  the  young  mechanic,  and  saved  what  is  too  often  thrown  away  care- 
lessly in  early  life,  only  to  be  deplored  ever  afterwards.    Although  not  trained  to  business,  he  appears 
to  have  shown  great  aptitude  for  it  from  the  beginning  of  his  career.    Very  soon  after  settling  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  whilst  continuing  to  work  as  a  journeyman  at  his  trade,  he  gave  evidence  of  his  ambition, 
and  he  purchased  an  interest  in  and  finally  operated   a  small   tannery   at   Bakerstown,    Pennsylvania, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise.     In  i860  he  purchased  the  Duquesne  Tannery  from  Tag- 
gart  Brothers.     It  was  located  in  the  present  limits  of  Allegheny  City.     He  operated  it  very  success- 
fully, and  to  its  fullest  capacity.    The  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  the  demand  for  leather,  harness,  sad- 
dles,'etc.,  so  enormously  increased  that  the  works  were  taxed  to  their   fullest  capacity.      In    1868  the 
Pittsburgh  Tanning  Company  was  organized  by  a  number  of  local  capitalists,  and  Mr.  James  Callery 
was  elected  President.     The  works  of  this  company,  together  with  his  own  Duquesne  Tannery,  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year   1870.     Instead  of  rebuilding  this  tannery,  he  purchased  the  ex- 
tensive plant  of  Hays  and  Stewart,  and  named  the  works  "The  Duquesne  Tannery."     In  purchasing 
this  establishment,  Mr.  Callery  succeeded  to  the  prosperous  business  established  for  nearly  a  century 
by  Messrs.  Hays  and  Stewart,  and  he  soon  enlarged  and  improved  it,  and  finally  consolidated  it  with 
the  Duquesne  Tannery.     Placed  at  last  in  a  position  to  fully  test  his  powers  in  this  enlarged  field  of 
operation,  he  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  sagacious  business  men  of  his  day.     As  has  been 
stated,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Mr.  Callery  was  doing  a  modest  business  at  his  tannery  in 
Duquesne  Borough,  then  a  suburb  of  Allegheny  City,  and  the  sudden  demand  for  leather,  consequent 
upon  the  equipping  of  large  armies,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  tanning  trade,  such  as  was  never  dreamed 
of  before.     His  tannery  was  operated  day  and  night  during  this  period,  and  he  made  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  his  subsequent  large  fortune.    By  judicious  purchases,  additions  and 
improvements,  he  built  up  his  tannery  into  one  of  the  largest  establishm,ents  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
its  capacity  of  late  years  averaging  three  thousand  sides  of  leather  weekly.     As  he  became  a  capital- 
ist. Mr.  Callery  invested  his  money  with  judgment,  and  reaped  large  rewards  for  his  enterprise.     He 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  those  active  and  energetic  men  who  courageously  invaded  the  domain  of  na- 
ture,   and   wrung   wealth    from    the   bosom   and   bowels   of   the   earth,    and    he    did    not   hesitate    to 
back   up   his    svmpathy    with    his    money.     He    came    prominently    into    the    field    at    a    time    when 
money   was    being   made    as    if    by    magic,    and    boldly    took    his    place    among   those    whose    brains 
and    activity    were    as    important    factors    in    jjroducing   wealth    as   their    limited    capital.     He   was 
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endowed  by  nature  with  the  quahties  necessary  for  business  success,  and  to  these  qualities, 
and  not  to  mere  luck,  his  fortune  must  in  justice  be  attributed.  His  investments  were  in 
many  interests,  and  he  watched  them  with  unceasing  care  until  the  growth  of  the  enterprises  in 
which  they  had  been  made,  rendered  greater  care  almost  unnecessary.  Only  a  few  days  before  his 
death  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  of  all  his  many  enterprises,  he  placed  the  Pittsburgh  and  West- 
ern Railroad  first,  and  the  City  Savings  Bank  next.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  ability  and  unremitting 
work  that  the  road  named  became  the  success  it  is  to-day.  He  became  interested  in  it  before  it  en- 
tered Allegheny,  and  was  one  of  its  most  efficient  Directors.  It  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the 
right  of  way  for  this  road  was  secured  through  Allegheny.  It  was  at  this  time  a  narrow  gauge  road, 
and  was  called  the  Pittsburgh,  New  Castle  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  When  the  road  became  involved 
in  financial  difficulties,  his  brother  Directors  looked  to  him  for  a  solution  of  the  troubles  in  which  the 
company  found  itself,  and  elected  him  President,  realizing  the  fact  that  a  strong  man  was  needed  at 
the  helm  if  the  enterprise  was  to  be  successful.  When  he  assumed  the  duties  of  President,  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  have  the  road  made  with  the  standard  gauge.  Then  it  was  extended  from  Gallery 
Junction — which  is  called  after  him — to  Butler.  Beginning  in  Allegheny,  the  road  was  extended  to 
Wood's  Run,  and  then  to  New  Castle.  The  company,  under  his  direction,  purchased  the  Parker  and 
Karns  City  Railroad,  and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Bradford  Road,  thus  establishing  connection  with  the 
Bradford  oil  region ;  and  leased  the  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  Toledo.  The  business  of  the  road  un- 
der its  new  President  increased  rapidly,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the  best  paying  roads 
entering  Pittsburgh.  During  his  long  and  successful  business  career  in  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Callery  wias 
prominently  identified  with  a  number  of  the  leading  local  interests.  One  of  these  was  the  City  Savings 
Bank,  of  which  he  was  first  a  Director,  and  at  his  death.  President.  It  was  under  his  able  management 
that  the  bank  paid  its  first  dividend.  Mr.  Callery  was  also  Director  of  the  City  Insurance  Company,  of 
the  West  End  Passenger  Railway  Company,  and  President  of  the  Union  Bridge  Company,  of  the  Troy- 
hill  Incline  Plane  Company,  and  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Fairport  Coal  Company,  and  a  lead- 
ing stockholder  and  Director  in  the  Second  Avenue  Passenger  Railway  Company,  the  Excelsior  Ex- 
press Company,  and  the  Standard  Cab  Company.  He  also  held  extensive  interests  in  the  Shaver  Gas 
Coal  Company.  Every  enterprise  that  was  connected  with  the  gro-wth  and  development  of 
Pittsburgh  appealed  to  him  with  irresistible  power,  and  a  large  number  of  them  found  in  him  their 
most  clear-headed  and  liberal  supporter.  Mr.  Callery  was  quite  a  power  in  local  politics.  He  was  an 
unswerving  Democrat,  but  his  relations  with  citizens  of  all  other  parties  were  always  pleasant. 
When  the  Eighth  Ward.  Allegheny,  was  known  as  Duquesne  Borough.  Mr.  Callery  was  its  Burgess, 
and  upon  its  annexation  to  Allegheny  City  he  was  its  representative  in  Select  Council,  notwith- 
standing that  the  ward  was  overwhelmingly  Republican.  He  was  the  only  Democrat  in  Allegheny 
Councils  who  was  ever  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  it  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  his 
high  character  that  he  was  elected  to  that  position  by  the  votes  of  the  Republican  members.  His  re- 
gard for  the  ancient  faith  of  his  ancestors  was  not  shown  by  a  nominal  observance  of  the  duties  it  im- 
poses. With  him  it  was  a  vital  thing,  which  he  carried  into  his  every  day  life,  and  for  which — accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  his  closest  friends — he  cared  more  than  for  any  of  his  business  enterprises.  No 
pressure  of  business  obligations  ever  tempted  or  compelled  him  to  grow  careless  of  his  religious  du- 
ties. He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  members  of  St.  Peter's  Pro-Cathedral,  ("Roman  Cath- 
olic), was  at  the  head  of  the  building  committee  when  the  original  structure  was  built,  and  also  when 
the  new  edifice  was  erected  after  the  old  one  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  He  was  also  the  trusted  coun- 
sellor and  adviser  in  business  matters  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  of  various  religious  orders 
requesting  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  St.  Mary's  Ceme- 
tery, and  also  of  New  Calvary  Cemetery,  near  Hazelwood.  In  the  welfare  of  the  orphans  in  the  va- 
rious institutions  of  the  city,  he  took  the  kindliest  interest,  and  was  a  generous  giver  to  their  funds 
whenever  called  upon,  but  more  especially  to  St.  Paul's  Orphan  Asylum,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
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most  liberal  contributors.  His  entire  life  in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  was  really  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he  had  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  that  faith  in 
both  cities.  Of  his  benefactions  the  truth  will  never  be  known,  for  he  made  no  display  in  his  giving,  al- 
though he  dispensed  lavishly  to  all  worthy  objects  and  persons.  He  recognized  first  of  all  the  claims 
of  the  needy  and  destitute.  In  the  welfare  of  those  employed  by  him  he  took  a  fatherly  interest,  and 
no  workingman  ever  appealed  to  him  without  being  granted  a  hearing,  and  no  complaint  of  injustice 
ever  reached  his  ears  that  was  not  investigated  and  the  evil  rectified.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  no 
capitalist  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  cared  more  for  the  interests  of  those  employed  by  him,  than 
did  James  Callery.  As  a  consequence  he  had  their  respect  and  best  endeavor.  His  nature  was  kindly 
and  social,  and  his  friends  were  found  in  all  walks  in  life,  and  he  never  lost  a  friend  once  made.  Mr. 
Callery  always  retained  the  warmest  regard  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  on  two  occasions  in  recent 
years  visited  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  spent  happy  days  with  his  aged  mother,  on  the  family 
farm  in  County  Roscommon,  who  could  never  be  persuaded  to  leave  it  to  cross  the  sea.  In  his  family 
circle  he  was  a  loving  husband  and  kind  father,  and  one  of  the  most  genial  and  hospitable  of  hosts. 
His  wife,  who  survived  him,  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  John  E.  Downing,  of  Pittsburgh,  and,  like 
her  honored  husband,  she  is  noted  for  her  earnest  piety  and  devotion  to  works  of  charity.  Mr.  Cal- 
lery's  family  consisted  of  four  children,  viz. :  Mr.  James  Dawson  Callery,  Mr.  William  Callery,  Mr.  Charles 
Callery,  and  Miss  Rose  Callery.  Shortly  preceding  his  death  Mr.  Callery  removed  from  Allegheny  to 
Stanton  Avenue,  near  Hiland  Avenue,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  it  being  his  intention  to  build  a  mag- 
nificent residence  on  North  Hiland  Avenue,  near  by.  Although  apparently  removed  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness,  Mr.  Callery  accomplished  far  more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  favored  men,  and  he  died 
leaving  an  example  worthy  of  emulation  in  the  city  where  he  lived  and  labored  so  long  and  earnestly, 
and  whose  people  he  loved  so  well. 


OSWALD  OTTENDORFER. 

Oswald  Ottendorfer,  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  distinguished  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
New  York  Staats-Zeitung,  and  the  most  widely  known  and  conspicuous  figure  in  German-American 
journalism,  was  born  at  Zwittau,  Province  of  Moravia,  Austria,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1826. 
He  studied  law  at  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Prague.  Imbued  with  the  love  of  freedom  and 
of  constitutional  government,  he  identified  himself  with  the  revolution  which  broke  out  in  March, 
1848,  and  participated  in  all  the  proceedings  of  that  eventful  year.  At  the  fall  of  Vienna,  in  Octo- 
ber, he  escaped  to  Leipsig.  He  was  an  actor  in  the  uprising  at  Dresden  in  May,  1849,  and  in  that 
of  Baden  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  revolutionary  army  to  Switz- 
erland, he  soon  tired  of  the  shiftless  life  of  a  political  refugee.  His  desire  to  return  to  Austria  was 
so  great  that  he  braved  the  risk  of  long  imprisonment,  and  made  his  appearance  at  Vienna.  At 
the  entreaty  of  his  friends  he  did  not  deliver  himself  to  the  authorities,  but  awaited  their  efforts 
to  ascertain  what  he  had  to  expect.  Finding  that  the  severest  punishment  was  in  store  for  him, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  events  of  Vienna,  but  especially  for  his  assistance  to 
the  Hungarians  after  he  left  that  capital,  he  decided  on  emigrating  to  the  United  States.  He  arrived 
in  this  country  in  1850  without  means,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Friends 
whom  he  found  in  New  York  were  unable  to  render  him  any  assistance,  nor  was  their  advice  of  any 
practical  value.  Relying  on  himself,  he  accepted  a  situation  in  a  factory  where  no  others  but  Irish- 
men were  employed.  Although  he  had  never  before  jjerformed  manual  labor,  he  worked  several 
months  at  this  employment,  and  in  later  years  often  said  that  he  never  felt  prouder  of  anything 
than  of  the  hard  fists  acfjuired  at  this  work.  Devoting  every  leisure  hour  to  the  study  of  English, 
he  was  soon  able  to  secure  a  position  more  in  accordance  with  his  tastes  and  education.     This  was 
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a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  Staats-Zeitung,  a  paper  commenced  in  1834  as  a  weekly,  which  had 
become  a  semi-weekly  in  1838,  and  a  daily  in  1846.     Here  he  attended  assiduously  to  the  interests  of 
the  paper,  and  by  close  and  persevering  study  became  so  familiar  with  the  political  and  economic  ques- 
tions of  our  public  life  that  in  a  few  years  he  was  promoted  to  the  editorial  department.     Through 
his  ability  and  energy  his  advancement  was  rapid,  and,  by  marrying  Mrs.  Uhl,  the  widow  of  the  for- 
mer proprietor,  he  became,  in  1859,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  paper.     Mr.  Uhl  had  himself  risen 
from  the  position  of  foreman  of  the  compositors'  department  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  paper  in 
1844.     Mr.  Ottendorfer  assumed  the  control  of  the  paper  at  an  eventful  period.     The  sectional  con- 
troversy, which  culminated  in  the  civil  war,  was  at  its  height.     He  was  an   enthusiastic  admirer  of 
American  institutions,  and  believed  the  preservation  of  the  Union   indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country.     He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  allay  passion  and  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  war ; 
but  he  would  listen  to  no  proposition  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.     When,  by  the  fall  of 
Fort     Sumter,     the    question     had    to    be    decided   by   the   force   of   arms,    he  advocated   the   most 
vigorous    prosecution    of    the    war.      The    influence  of   the  Staats-Zeitung  on   the   German   pop- 
ulation   was    very    great.      Though    the    Teutonic  mind   is   not   so  quick   to   renounce   accustomed 
ways    and    to    rush    into    new    measures    as    more    mercurial    temperaments,     the    American   Ger- 
mans     girded      their     loins     for     the     contest,     and     rendered    the    most     substantial     and    valiant 
service,  contributing  their  means  and  shedding  their   blood   in   upholding   the   Government.     As   an 
inheritance  of  the  war  the  grip  of  the  Tweed  Ring  was  fastened  on  the  city  treasury.     The  editor  of 
the  Staats-Zeitung  early  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of  reform.     He  was  already  favorably  known  and 
esteemed  by  the  editorial  fraternity,  and  by  the  citizens    generally.     His    co-operation    was    welcomed. 
The  great  interest  which  the  German  adopted  citizens  of  New  York  manifested  in  all  matters  of  munic- 
ipal reform,  it  is  conceded,  was  due  to  his  direct  exertions,  both  as  an  editor  and  a  citizen.     Fully  sus- 
taining the  investigations  of  Mr.  Tilden,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy.     While 
the  Democratic  leaders  generally  were  fearful  of  compromising  their  political  positions,  and  one  after 
another  withdrew  the  encouragement  that  had  been  given  that  they  would  address  the  mass  meeting 
which  preceded  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  he  boldly  threw  himself  into  the  gap.     Though  he 
had  declined  urgent  invitation,   from  the  conviction  that  others  considered  as  representatives  of  the 
Democratic  party  would  do  more  justice  to  the  occasion,  at  the  last  hour  he  consented.     With  little  or 
no  opportunity  for  preparation,  his  speech  produced  a  powerful  impression,  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  other  Democratic  speakers,  except  Robert  R.  Roosevelt  and  ex-Mayor  Havemeyer,  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  meeting.     Up  to  this  time  the  Staats-Zeitung  had  been  recognized  as  a  Demo- 
cratic paper;  but  its  increasing  divergence  from  the  sympathies  and  views  of  the  party  leaders  enrolled 
it  in  the  ranks  of  the  independent  press.     Mr.  Ottendorfer  was  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Tammany  Hall ;  but  finding  that  it  was  to  be  re-established  on  the  old  plan,  offering  an  occa- 
sion for  the  revival  of  the  one  man  power,  he  determined   to   emancipate   himself   from   affiliations   of 
that  kind.     Although  always  unwilling  to  accept  office,  he  consented  to  become  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  to  emphasize  his  views  of  municipal  government,  and  served  in  the  years  1873  and  1874. 
He  would  have  been  entitled  to  draw  $4,000  per  year  as  Alderman,  and  $2,000  as  ex-ofUcio  supervisor, 
but  he  would  not  accept  emoluments,  especially  as  he  considered  the  salary  exorbitant  and  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  services  to  be  rendered.     The  charter  of  1873  prohibited  the  holding  of  two  political 
offices.     To  avoid  any  possible  question  or  criticism,  Mr.  Ottendorfer  resigned  his  position  as  one  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,   to  which  he  had  been   appointed   in    1867, 
although  his  election  as  Alderman  preceded  the  passage  of  the  charter,  and  although  the  regency  was 
not  considered  by  others  as  a  prohibited  office.     Mr.   Ottendorfer  was  nominated  for  Mayor  of  New 
York  city  in  1874,  but  was  defeated  after  an  exciting   campaign.     As   a   member   of  the   commission 
appointed  in   1875  to  prepare  constitutional  amendments  and  general  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
cities  of  the  State,  he  was  the  author  of  those  parts  of  the  report  providing  for  a  board  of  finance  to  be 
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elected  by  the  taxpayers,  and  restricting  the  contraction  of  Habihties  and  debts.  Mr.  Ottendorfer  be- 
lieved, with  a  large  class  of  citizens,  that  municipal  government  should  be  entirely  separated  from 
party  politics,  and,  without  having  special  confidence  in  the  honesty  or  intelligence  of  rich  men  or  tax- 
payers, he  thought  that  this  separation  could  be  effected  to  some  extent  by  transferring  one  branch  of 
municipal  affairs — the  financial — to  the  control  of  a  board  not  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  there- 
fore independent  of  political  parties  and  their  nominating  conventions.  The  report  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1876,  but,  the  action  of  two  Legislatures  being  necessary  before  presenting 
it  to  the  popular  vote,  means  were  found  to  stifle  it  the  following  year.  As  an  editor,  Mr.  Ottendorfer 
advocated  the  general  principles  of  free  trade,  and  other  doctrines  that  have  been  especially  regarded  as 
the  tenets  of  the  Democratic  party ;  but,  as  parties  do  not  always  adhere  to  their  principles,  he  treated 
these  subjects  from  an  independent  standpoint.  The  remarkable  increase  of  German  immigration,  and 
the  general  elevation  of  its  character,  served  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  his  paper.  During  his  connection 
the  circulation  increased  enormously.  No  other  German  daily  in  the  world  prints  so  large  a  number. 
With  the  able  staff  of  writers  which  has  grown  up  or  been  collected  around  its  editorial  standard,  and  its 
numerous  correspondents  in  this  country  and  Europe,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  other  German 
paper  on  the  globe  wields  an  influence  so  powerful.  In  1873  its  fine  granite  structure  was  completed, 
occupying  the  whole  of  Tryon  Row,  with  additional  fronts  on  Chatham  and  Centre  streets.  Broken 
down  by  continuous  labor,  often  extending  to  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  warned  by  physi- 
cians that  his  tie  on  life  was  slender,  Mr.  Ottendorfer  resigned  various  positions  of  trust,  and  visited 
Europe  in  1880.  A  representative  German,  he  had  been  a  director  in  the  local  German  institutions  of 
every  kind,  including  the  German-American  Bank,  the  German  Savings  Bank,  the  German  Society,  the 
German  Hospital,  and  the  Liederkranz  Society,  of  which  he  was  President  for  several  years.  Before 
leaving,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  difficulty  of  valuing  and  dividing  newspaper  property 
in  settling  an  estate,  he  organized  a  corporation  for  the  conduct  of  the  paper,  keeping  half  of  the  shares 
for  himself  and  wife,  and  dividing  the  remainder  among  his  children,  with  a  restriction  of  the  power  of 
sale  by  retaining  an  option  of  purchase.  The  vacation  and  travels  of  1880  not  proving  sufficient  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  he  went  to  Europe  again  in  188 1,  and  returned  with  physique  much  improved, 
but  not  equal  to  his  former  vigor.  He  thereafter  kept  himself  free  from  official  burdens,  though  he 
retained  the  supervision  and  editorship  of  the  paper,  which,  urider  his  direction,  became,  as  already 
stated,  a  power  in  the  land,  a  recognized  organ  for  the  promotion  of  German  culture,  a  persistent  advo- 
cate of  a  good  public  school  system  and  of  civil  service  reform.  He  became  prominent  as  the  leader  of 
the  German  vote,  which  he  solidified  into  a  power  which  no  party  could  ignore.  His  strength  was  often 
shown  in  his  fights  against  corruption  in  the  New  York  city  government.  Mrs.  Ottendorfer,  who  had 
been  noted  for  her  philanthropy,  died  in  April,  1884,  and  after  that  date  her  husband  devoted  an  even 
larger  share  of  his  wealth  to  public  benefactions.  The  Isabella  Heimath,  said  to  have  cost  fully  $1,000,- 
000,  a  home  for  the  aged  and  indigent,  is  a  monument  to  Mrs.  Ottendorfer's  memory,  and  also  to  her 
husband's.  He  established  the  Ottendorfer  Free  Library,  in  Second  avenue,  at  an  original  cost  of  $50,- 
000,  subsequently  increasing  its  value  by  liberal  gifts.  His  benefactions  to  his  native  town  were  enor- 
mous, including  an  orphan  asylum,  a  poorhouse,  a  school,  a  hospital,  and  other  public  buildings.  The 
Town  Council  passed  flattering  resolutions  to  send  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday.  Al- 
though he  had  once  conspired  against  the  Austrian  government.  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria 
offered  him  an  important  decoration,  which  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  American  citizen. 
The  Emperor  sent  him  a  cordial  letter  thanking  him  for  his  work.  He  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1895.  No  children  were  born  to  Mr. 
Ottendorfer,  but  he  proved  a  good  father  to  his  wife's  children  from  her  first  marriage,  Edward  Uhl, 
Mrs.  Emma  Schalk,  wife  of  Adolf  Schalk,  of  Newark;  Mrs.  Matikle  Riedl  von  Riedenstein,  wife  of 
Friedrich  Riedl  von  Riedenstein,  of  Dallwitz  near  Carlsbad,  Austria,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Woerishoffer, 
widow  of  Carl  Woerishoffer,  of  New  York  city.     Mr.  Ottendorfer  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  city, 
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December  15th,  1900.  The  German  Society  of  New  York  city,  of  which  Mr.  Ottendorfer  had  been  a 
member  since  1854,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  saying,  among  other  things,  expressive  of  their  regret 
and  sorrow  at  his  death  : 

"Together  with  the  whole  German  element  of  our  city  and  of  the  whole  country,  with  thousands  in 
the  old  country  and  in  his  own  land  of  birth,  and  together  with  the  citizens  not  of  German  extraction,  we 
lose  in  Mr.  Ottendorfer  a  man  of  unusual  significance,  a  friend  of  all  enterprises  for  the  public  good,  a 
counsellor  and  teacher  in  public  afifairs  and  a  remarkable  benefactor  of  destitute  mankind.  Having  made 
use  of  his  wealth  in  the  most  liberal  way,  his  name  forever  stands  on  the  roll  of  philanthropists.  All 
those  who  had  the  advantage  of  his  personal  acquaintance  are  united  with  the  thousands  who  partici- 
pated in  his  charity  in  the  expression  of  sincere  sympathy  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  for  his 
family  in  their  bereavement." 

The  Managers  of  the  Isabella  Heimath,  in  their  resolutions,  said : 

"The  Isabella  Heimath  stands  a  great  and  lasting  monument  to  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  to  his  bountiful 
charity,  his  solicitous  thoughtfulness  for  old  age,  his  sympathy  for  chronic  invalids,  and  his 
practical  aid  to  convalescents.  It  stands  a  monument  not  only  of  his  unstinted  liberality  in 
the  use  of  means  acquired  by  honest  industry,  but  also  of  the  broadness  of  his  views  in 
the  dedication  of  the  institution  as  a  home  for  the  aged  and  the  sick,  without  regard  to  creed, 
sex  or  nationality.  The  Isabella  Heimath  represents  Oswald  Ottendorfer's  philanthropic 
spirit  and  his  intelligent  munificence.  It  witnesses  also  his  personal  devotion  in  planning  and 
completing  the  institution  in  its  every  detail  before  transferring  its  care  and  responsibility  to  the  man- 
agers. In  this  noble  work  he  was  joined  by  the  members  of  his  family,  who  contributed  by  large  and 
generous  endowments.  The  physical  sufferings  of  Oswald  Ottendorfer  during  many  years  proved  a 
bond  of  deep  sympathy  with  the  inmates  of  the  Home;  they  understood  this  fellowship,  and  their 
appreciation  will  follow  the  memory  of  their  benefactor.  The  managers  deeply  feel  that  they  are 
now  deprived  of  the  counsel  of  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  and  of  his  considerate  and  constant  and  kindly 
conferences  with  them;  they  will  sadly  miss  his  cheerfulness  on  his  visits  to  the  Home,  when  the 
inmates  met  to  welcome  him,  and  when  it  was  evident  to  them  that  their  welfare  and  that  of  the  Isabella 
Heimath  always  held  his  deep  interest  and  affection.  The  work  thus  auspiciously  commenced  and 
carried  on  during  Oswald  Ottendorfer's  life  should  ever  remain  to  the  benefactors  of  the  Home  and  to 
its  management  an  incentive  to  continue  with  devotion  the  task  devolved  upon  them  " 


LEWIS  F.  WATSON. 


Hon.  Lewis  F.  Watson,  three  times  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Twenty-seventh  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania,  April  -4th,  18 19.  His  parents,  John 
Watson  and  Rebecca  Bradley,  were  natives  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  descended  from  a  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry.  The  early  education  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  such  as  the  educational  advantages 
of  Crawford  County  afforded  during  his  boyhood.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  a  store  at  Titus- 
ville  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  and  remained  in  that  occupation  there  and  at  Franklin  and  Warren  until 

1837,  his  residence  in  the  latter  place  having  commenced  in  1835.  At  the  close  of  his  last  engagement 
in  1837,  he  entered  the  Prothonotary's  and  Register's   office   in    Warren,    where   he   remained    until 

1838,  shortly  after  which  he  commenced  a  course  of  study  at  the  Warren  Academy,  then  under  charge 
of  Mr.  Rasselas  Brown,  who  subsequently  became  President-Judge  of  this  judicial  district.  Upon  leav- 
ing the  Academy,  Mr.  Watson  entered  upon  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  borough  of  Warren,  in  part- 
nership with  Archibald  Tanner  and  S.  T.  Nelson,  under  the  style  of  Nelson,  Watson  &  Co.  At  the 
termination  of  this  copartnership,  in  1841,  he  continued  his  mercantile  pursuits,  sometimes  on  his  own 
account,  and  sometimes  with  others,  until  i860,  when,  closing  this  business,  he  turned  his  attention  more 
directly  to  the  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  lumber.  In  the  autumn  of  1859,  in  company  with  his 
brother  John,  and  Archibald  Tanner,  he  engaged  in  the  development  of  the  petroleum  business,  by  drill- 
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ing  wells  on  his  brother's  farm  at  Titusville,  Pennsylvania.     In  the  spring  of  i860  this  firm  opened  what 
was  known  as  the  Fountain  Oil  Well,  the  first  flowing  well  in  that  district,  and  probably  the  first  in  the 
country.     Since  the  date  of  the  above  mentioned  discovery  Mr.  Watson  had,  at  intervals,  engaged  in 
the  production  of  petroleum,  and  had  continuously  engaged  also  in  extensive  operations  in  pine  timber 
lands,  and  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber,  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease.     Enterprises  of  more 
public  importance  at  various  times  occupied  his  attention.     In  1864  he  was  one  of  the  original  stock- 
holders of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Warren,  and  for  several  years  acted  as  its  Vice-President.     In 
1870  he  organized  the  Warren  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was  the  first  President,  a  position  he  continued 
to  hold  until  his  decease.     In  1871  he  organized  the  Conewango  Valley  Railroad  Company,  now  known 
as  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburgh,  and  was  elected  its  first  President.     It  was  mainly 
through  his  eflforts  that  the  Conewango  Valley  road  was  constructed.     In    1877  he  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Cass  County,  Dakota,  and  at  once  commenced  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  other  agri- 
cultural products.     He  had  at  one  time  over  two  thousand     acres     under    cultivation.      From    the 
organization  of  the   Republican  party   Mr.   Watson  supported  the  principles  of  that  party.     Although 
not  a  politician  by  profession  or  practice,  his  unswerving  loyalty,  his  known  patriotism,  his  energy,  his 
perspicacity,  and  his   success   in   the  various   enterprises  which  he  had  undertaken,   led,  in    1874,  to 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of   Mr.    Watson,  by  the  Republicans  of  Warren  County,  Pa.,  to  the 
district  convention,  as  a  candidate  for  Representative  to  Congress.     At  the  meeting  of  the  district 
convention,  Mr.   Watson's  name  as  a  candidate  was  withdrawn  at  his  own  request,  to  effect  an  unani- 
mous nomination  of  Hon.  C.   B.  Curtis,  the  sitting  member  of  the  House  from  the  Twenty-seventh 
Pennsylvania   Congressional    District,    for   a    second  term.     Mr.  Curtis  was  defeated  at  the  polls  by  his 
Democratic  competitor,  by  a  small  majority.     Two  years  thereafter,  in  1876,  Mr.  Watson  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Republican  Convention,  held  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  as  a  candidate  for  Representative  to  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress  from  that  district,  and  he  was  elected  by  the  large  majority  of  3,547.  against 
William  L.   Scott,  the  Democratic  nominee,  notwithstanding  the  election  of  a  Democrat  for  the  pre- 
ceding term  of    1874-76.      In    18S0  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress.      His    Congressional    duties 
were  performed  with  the  same  assiduity  and  zeal  that  he  displayed  in  the  conduct    of    his    private 
affairs.     In  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  he  introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  interstate    commerce,    and    to 
prohibit  unjust  discrimination  by  common  carriers.     This  bill  aimed  to  correct  one  of  the  crying  evils 
of  the  times.     In  the  House  it  elicited  the  discussion  which  its  importance  merited,  and  it  was  widely 
commented  upon  by  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country,  in  a  manner  which   indicated  the  deep 
interest  felt  in  this  proposed  reformatory  legislation  by  the  people  at  large.     The    bill    passed    the 
House,  with  some  important  amendments,  by  a  large  majority,  but  reached  the  Senate  too  late  for 
action  during  that   session   of   Congress.     That   its  passage  through  the  House,  by  a  large  majority, 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  energetic  and  skillful  efforts  of  Mr.  Watson,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
a  similar  bill,   introduced   in  the   Forty-sixth   Congress,  did  not  reach  a  vote  in  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate.     Mr.  Watson  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-first   Congress  in  the  new   District    of    Cameron, 
McKean,  Venango  and  Warren  Counties,  in  1888,  receiving  4,212  plurality,  against  a  plurality   for 
President  Harrison  of  4,013.     In  this  Congress  Mr.   Watson  rendered  efficient  service  on  the  Naval 
Affairs  and  Public  Lands  Committees.     In   1842   Mr.  Watson  married  Elvira  McDowell,  whose  death 
occurred    in    1849.      No   children   of   this   marriage  survive.     In  1856  he  married  Miss  Caroline  E., 
daughter  of  Hon.  N.  B.  Eldred,  of  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania.     Of  the  children  born  of  this  mar- 
riage, Annie  Bartlett  alone  survives.     Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.   Watson    continued    actively 
engaged  in  the  various  business  pursuits  which  had  absorbed  so  many  years  of  his  life— bankmg, 
the  manufacture   of   lumber,    operations   in   pine   timber  lands,  the  production  of  petroleum  and  grain 
growing.      While   increasing   his   lumber   interests,  he  gradually   became,   probably,   the  largest   land 
owner  in  Warren  County,  and  subsequently  had  acquired  extensive  timber  tracts  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 
These  various   and   absorbing  pursuits  did  not   diminish  his  concern  in  public  affairs,  nor  did  they 
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dull  his  lively  interest  in  the  successes,  or  lessen  his  sympathy  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  neighbors,  and 
his  large  and  extended  circle  of  acquaintances.  On  the  contrary,  he  contemplated  the  various  political 
schemes  of  the  time  with  all  the  ardor  of  earlier  days,  but  with  a  judgment  and  wisdom  ripened  by 
wide  and  varied  experience.  Happy  in  his  own  domestic  life  and  successes,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  less  fortunate,  by  his  quiet  sympathy  in  their  distress,  or  by 
extending  the  hand  of  unostentatious,  though  none  the  less  generous  charity.  Mr.  Watson  died 
suddenly  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C,  August  25,  1890,  while  on  his  way  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


ROBERT  PATTERSON. 

Major-General  Robert  Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  the  County  of  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  in  1792,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  August  7,  188 1.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  Patterson, 
a  respectable  farmer,  who,  having  taken  part  in  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States.  He  located  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  pursued 
his  occupation  of  agriculturist.  His  son  received  a  good  English  education,  and  was  placed  in 
the  counting  house  of  Edward  Thompson,  at  that  period  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Philadel- 
phia. From  his  earliest  youth  he  was  fond  of  military  matters.  It  was,  therefore,  an  event  not  unex- 
pected by  his  relatives  and  friends,  when  the  War  of  18 12  broke  out,  that  he  should  ask  employ- 
ment in  the  military  service  of  his  country.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  of  Infantry  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  subsequently 
was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  Though  so  young,  he  was  already  regarded  as  a  brave  and  compe- 
tent officer,  and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  superiors  in  command,  and  of  his  companions 
in  the  field.  When  peace  was  declared  in  18 15,  he  returned  to  mercantile  pursuits;  but  continued, 
however,  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  military  affairs,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  efficient  military 
organization  of  the  volunteer  service  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  many  years  possessed. 
Passing  through  the  subordinate  grades,  he  became  the  Major-General  of  the  First  Division  in  1828, 
which  rank  he  held  for  more  than  forty  years.  In  the  violent  political  disturbances  which  took  place 
in  December,  1838,  in  obedience  to  a  requisition  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  repaired  to 
Harrisburg  with  his  division;  and,  by  his  prompt,  energetic  and  soldierly  deportment,  allayed  the 
unhappy  excitement  which  then  prevailed  at  the  Capital,  and  which,  but  for  his  forbearance  and  good 
conduct,  might  have  produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Commonwealth.  In  1844  he  rer,- 
dered  important  military  service  in  suppressing  the  disgraceful  riots  of  that  period,  when  a  mad 
fanaticism  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  take  possession  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  people.  When 
the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out,  in  1846,  he  was  selected  by  the  United  States  Government  for  a 
high  command.  The  Regular  Army  was  composed  of  but  a  few  thousand  men,  yet,  on  the  call  for 
volunteers,  thousands  of  additional  troops  ranged  themselves  under  the  flag  of  their  country.  At 
the  first  call,  only  one  regiment  was  asked  for  from  Pennsylvania,  but  Governor  Shunk  transmitted 
to  the  War  Department  ofifers  sufiicient  to  fill  nine  regiments.  Finally,  two  regiments  were  accepted 
from  the  State.  General  Patterson  was  appointed  Major-General  in  the  Army,  and  was  selected 
by  the  Government  at  Washington  to  command  the  troops  destined  for  Vera  Cruz,  thence  to  march 
upon  the  City  of  Mexico.  Subsequently,  however.  General  Scott  was  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  and 
he  became  the  second  in  command.  When  he  first  repaired  to  the  field  General  Taylor  assigned 
him  to  the  duty  of  disciplining  the  new  recruits  that  were  assembled  on  the  Rio  Grande;  and 
when  that  was  well  done,  he  took  command  of  the  expedition  against  Tampico,  marching  to  that 
place  via  Santander,  Sota  La  Morena,  and  Victoria,  over  four  hundred  miles.  His  division  bore  its 
full  share  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  also  of  the  hard  fighting  at  Cerro  Gordo. 
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To  assume  the  command  at  this  latter  locaHty  he  was  obhged  to  be  Hfted  from  a  sick  bed  into  the 
saddle,  and  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  received  the  commendations  of  the  General-in-C'iief. 
By  the  subsequent  reduction  of  the  Army  he  was  relieved  from  command,  and  made  a  brief  visit  home, 
returning,  however,  to  Mexico  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  campaign.  When 
General  Scott  was  relieved  from  command  he  took  his  place  as  Military  Chief  of  the  Army,  his 
headquarters  being  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  When  peace  was  declared  he  withdrew  the  troops  from 
that  country,  and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  once  more  resumed  the  occupations  of  civil 
life.  Still  retaining  his  command  as  Major-General  of  the  First  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
when  the  great  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  called  again  into  actual  service.  On  the 
15th  of  April,  1861,  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  a  requisition  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men  for  three  months,  of  which  the  quota  assigned  to  Pennsylvania  was  sixteen  regiments. 
On  the  i6th  of  the  same  month  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  assigned  to  him  the  command  of 
the  troops.  He  immediately  commenced  the  organization  of  the  men  for  service  in  the  field,  relinquish- 
ing, at  great  pecuniary  loss,  the  large  commercial  business  in  which  he  was  engaged.  While  thus  em- 
ployed he  was,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  W^^r,  placed  in  command  of  the  "Department  of 
Washington,"  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  organized  an  army,  and  regarding  the 
route  via  Annapolis  as  the  only  tenable  one  through  which  to  communicate  with  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, he  caused  that  place  to  be  seized  and  held  by  our  troops,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  reopen- 
ing communication  with  the  Capital.  He  subsequently  ordered  the  First  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Artillery,  with  Sherman's  Battery,  all  under  the  command  of  his  son — the  late  General  Frank  E. 
Patterson — to  open  the  route  through  Baltimore,  which  had  been  closed  since  the  attack  on  the 
Massachusetts  regiment.  At  this  most  perilous  juncture  he  comprehended  the  wants  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  took  the  responsibility  (April  25,  1861),  of  making  a  requisition  on  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  direct  the  organization,  in  that  State,  of  twenty-five  regiments  of  volunteers,  in  addition 
to  those  called  for  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  Governor  promptly  responded ;  but  the  Secretary 
of  War — even  when  the  term  of  the  "three  months'  men"  was  half  exhausted — declined  to  receive 
any  more  regiments.  Governor  Curtin,  however,  subsequently  induced  the  Legislature  to  organize  the 
twenty-five  regiments.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  fine  body  of  soldiers,  known  as  the  "Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves,"  who  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  and  who,  hastening  to  Washington,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  preventing  the  Capital  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  General  Patterson  personally  took  command  June  3,  1861,  at 
Chambersburgh,  Pennsylvania.  His  troops  consisted  chiefly  of  Pennsylvanians,  who  had  promptly 
responded  to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln.  Here  he  organized  his  forces,  and  proposed,  as  the 
first  measure,  an  attack  on  the  insurgents  at  Maryland  Heights,  near  Harper's  Ferry.  This  recom- 
mendation, though  approved  at  first  by  General  Scott,  yet  on  the  eve  of  its  being  attempted,  was 
countermanded  by  that  officer,  with  directions  to  await  reinforcements.  Some  while  after,  and  as 
soon  as  permitted,  he  advanced  with  less  than  eleven  thousand  men,  and  although  delayed  for  a 
time  by  contradictory  orders  from  Washington,  he  compelled  General  Johnston,  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, to  evacuate  Harper's  Ferry,  and  then  gallantly  encountering  the  enemy  under  General  T.  J. 
("Stonewall")  Jackson,  just  beyond  Falling  Waters,  routed  them,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  in  which 
they  lost  sixty  killed  and  a  large  number  wounded,  and  drove  them  several  miles.  His  subsequent 
strategy,  though  severely  censured  (when  the  country  was  smarting  under  the  humiliation  of  the 
disaster  at  Bull  Run),  has  been  vindicated  by  time,  and  is  now  admitted  by  the  ablest  military  critics 
to  have  been  all  that  could  possibly  be  required  of  a  faithful  and  competent  officer.  When  the  facts 
and  orders  of  this  campaign  were  presented  to  President  Lincoln,  the  latter  said,  "General  Patter- 
,son,  I  have  never  found  fault  with  or  censured  you ;  I  iiave  never  been  able  to  see  that  you  could 
have  done  anything  else  than  you  did  do.  Your  hands  were  tied;  you  obeyed  orders,  and  did  your 
duty,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  your  conduct."     As  this  part  of  his  career  has  been  the  subject  of  mis- 
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apprehension  and  misrepresentation,  justice  requires  this  statement.  He  published  a  narrative  of  his 
campaign  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  which  gives  full  details  on  this  subject.  At  the  close 
of  his  term  of  service  he  received  an  honorable  discharge,  and  retired  to  private  life.  General  Pat- 
terson was  a  member  of  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had 
been  continuously  for  a  long  series  of  years,  president  of  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  the  Aztec  Society,  and  was  in  1880  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  having  also  been  a  member  of  the  Board  in  1830. 


WILLIAM  H.  MACY. 

\ViLLiAM  H.  Macy,  an  eminent  merchant  and  financier  of  New  York  City,  for  nearly  twenty  j 
years  president  of  the  great  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  for  seventeen  years  president  of  the 
Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank,  and  prominently  identified  with  other  fiduciary  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions,  was  the  son  of  Josiah  and  Lydia  Macy,  and  was  born  at  Nantucket,  November  4,  1805,  and  died  | 
at  his  home  in  New  York  city.  May  19,  1887.  Passing  his  youth  upon  the  island,  nearly  all  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  then  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  or  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  other  busi- 
ness which  grew  out  of  that  industry,  the  rudiments  of  his  commercial  knowledge  were  very  early 
acquired.  He  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  New  York  city  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was 
employed  in  the  counting-room  of  Samuel  Hicks,  who  was  engaged  in  the  shipping  business  at  154 
South  street,  and  \^ith  whom  his  father  was  associated  in  the  ownership  of  the  Liverpool  packets. 
On  reaching  full  age  he  opened  an  office  at  228  Front  street,  where  he  pursued  business  on  his  own 
account  as  a  commission  merchant,  until  his  father  joined  him  in  January,  1828,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Josiah  Macy  &  Son.  Three  years  later  his  brother,  Charles  A.  Macy,  was  admitted  to  an  interest  in 
the  business,  which  was  continued  under  the  firm  name  of  Josiah  Macy  &  Sons.  Other  brothers  sub- 
sequently became  partners,  and  still  later  sons  of  the  brothers,  the  house,  under  the  management  of 
three  or  more  generations,  having  pursued  in  the  shipping  and  commission  business  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  a  course  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  During  the  earlier  years  they  were  very  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  sperm  oil  trade,  owning  a  large  fleet  of  whaling  vessels.  They  also  built  many 
ships,  which  they  employed  as  Liverpool  and  Charleston  packets.  Mr.  William  H.  Macy  from  the 
first  exhibited  great  capacity  for  business,  and  soon  shared  the  reputation  of  his  father  as  a  man  of 
sound  judgment  and  scrupulous  integrity.  As  such  his  co-operation  was  sought  in  the  commercial 
and  financial  institutions  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1834,  and  subsequently  Vice-President.  In  1S45  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Leather 
Manufacturers'  Bank,  which  had  been  organized  in  1832  under  the  presidency  of  the  eminent  Gideon 
Lee,  and  had  ever  included  in  its  direction  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  merchants.  This  was  followed  in 
1848  by  his  election  as  a  trustee  of  the  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  an  institution  which  had  been  or- 
ganized and  conducted,  strictly  on  the  benevolent  plan,  for  the  welfare  of  the  seafaring  class;  and  three 
years  afterwards  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  that  institution.  In  1853  his  father  retired  from  the 
shipping  firm,  which  was  continued  under  the  name  of  Josiah  Macy's  Sons,  of  which  Mr.  William  H. 
Macy  was  now  the  senior  member,  although,  as  his  father  advanced  in  years,  the  brunt  of  the  busmess 
had  already  devolved  upon  him  as  the  principal  manager.  His  engagements  were  further  increased 
in  1855  by  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank,  as  the  successor  of 
Fanning  C.  Tucker.  Esq.:  but  Mr.  Macy.  from  this  time,  measurably  withdrew  from  active  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  firm,  through,  at  the  request  of  the  other  partners  who  desired  the  benefit  of 
his  daily  advice,  he  did  not  cease  the  partnership  connection  for  some  years  later.  The  affairs  of  the 
bank  were  conducted  with  great  efficiency  and  success,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  original  charter,  in 
1862,  the  appreciation  of  the  other  directors  was  manifested  by  an  elaborate  repast  given  at  Delmonico's. 
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when  a  superb  silver  service,  costing  $3,000,  was  presented  to  him  with  an  official  testimonial  engrossed 
on  parchment.  Under  the  new  charter  Mr.  Macy  continued  as  the  President  of  the  bank,  and  the 
following  j-ear  he  was  called  to  another  important  position  by  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Sea- 
men's Bank  for  Savings,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  for  four  years  gratuitously,  as  had  been  the 
custom  for  the  President,  Secretary,  and  trustees  from  the  organization  of  the  bank  in  1829.  The 
deposits,  however,  had  rolled  up  to  more  than  $9,000,000  in  1867,  and  the  investments  and  other 
business  growing  out  of  the  management  of  so  large  a  sum  required,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Macy,  a 
President  who  could  devote  his  entire  tiine  on  a  suitable  compensation;  and,  as  the  services  of  George 
F.  Thomas  were  available  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Macy  resigned  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
trustees,  who  put  on  record  a  report  and  resolutions,  testifying,  in  the  warmest  terms,  their  estima- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  efforts  which  Mr.  Macy  had  made  in  behalf  of  the  bank,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  portion :  "That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  whilst  sincerely  re- 
gretting the  retirement  of  W.  H.  Macy.  Esq.,  from  the  presidency,  nevertheless,  recognize  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  motives  which  induce  him  to  this  action.  That  the  Board,  in  .accepting  Mr.  Macy's 
resignation  as  President,  cannot  permit  him  to  retire  from  the  position  he  has  so  faithfully  and  ably 
filled,  without  expressing  their  high  appreciation  of  him  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  at  the  same  time 
tendering  to  him  their  cordial  kind  wishes  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  gratuitous  and  intelligent  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  bank."  The  trustees  also  exhibited  their  regard  by  adding  Mr.  Macy's  portrait 
to  those  that  decorate  the  walls  of  their  edifice.  During  all  these  years  Mr.  Macy's  services  had  been 
in  constant  demand  for  positions  of  trust,  especially  as  an  executor  and  guardian,  and  as  a  director  of 
insurance,  railway,  and  other  corporations.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  but  on  the  completion  of  the  road,  when  the  offices  were  removed  to  Boston,  he  resigned  that 
position.  His  presidency  of  the  Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank  continued  until  1872,  when  the  bank 
had  reached  a  high  point  of  prosperity.  During  the  seventeen  years  of  his  management  the  selling 
price  of  the  stock  had  about  doubled,  advancing  from  $104  to  $205  on  a  par  of  $100.  The  capital 
had  been  continued  at  the  original  figure,  $600,000,  but  a  surplus  had  been  accumulated  equal  to  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  capital,  while  dividends  had  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per 
annum.  No  dividend  had  ever  been  passed  except  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  the  statute  of  the  State  prohibited  the  payment  of  dividends ;  and  dur- 
ing the  war  there  was  a  reserve  of  $300,000  in  coin  in  the  vaults,  equal  to  one-half  the  capital,  which 
reserve,  at  a  later  period,  amounted  to  $400,000.  A  large  value  of  United  States  and  other  gold  inter- 
est securities  were  held  by  the  bank,  the  luilk  of  which  paid  annually  six  per  cent,  in  coin.  While  the 
Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank  was  in  this  prosperous  condition,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Seamen's  Bank 
for  Savings,  was  removed  by  death,  and  the  trustees  at  once  urged  Mr.  Macy  to  return  to  the  presi- 
dency of  that  institution,  in  which  he  had  always  taken  so  deep  an  interest,  and  with  whose  affairs  he 
was  so  intimately  familiar.  Regarding  the  care  of  two  such  institutions  as  too  much  for  one  person, 
he  decided,  after  due  deliberation,  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank,  and 
de\-ote  his  energies  to  the  welfare  of  that  class  with  which  he  had  so  much  to  do  from  his  earliest 
years.  The  directors  of  the  discount  bank,  who,  in  the  changes  which  had  occurred  during  his 
presidency,  were  essentially  a  new  board,  heard  his  decision  with  regret,  and,  on  his  retirement  from 
the  office,  presented  him  with  an  elegantly  engrossed  testimonial  containing  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution:  "Whereas  this  Board  are  unwilling  to  part  with  so  devoted,  faithful,  upright,  and 
intelligent  an  officer,  without  placing  on  record  their  high  sense  of  his  long  and  valuable  services,  and 
their  regret  at  the  dissolution  of  the  relations  which  have  so  long  harmoniously  existed  lictween  them 
and  him ;  therefore.  Resolved,  that  the  Board  tender  to  Mr.  Macy  their  sincere  respect,  as  well  for  his 
private  as  for  his  official  character;  and  their  appreciation  of  his  able,  efficient,  and  successful  admin- 
istration of  the  interests  of  the  bank,  exhibiting  on  every  occasion  a  calm  and  accurate  judgment,  and 
commanding  at  all  times  the  entire  confidence  of  his  associates."     The  clerks  of  the  bank  also   pre- 
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sented  a  similar  testimonial,  thanking  him  for  his  uniformly  kind  consideration  for  their  happiness  and 
welfare,  and  the  high  example  of  integrity  and  moral  excellence  that  he  had  set  before  them.  Mr. 
Macy,  from  1872  to  the  time  of  his  death,  fifteen  years  later,  continued  at  the  helm  of  the  Seamen's 
Bank  for  Savings,  which,  from  its  small  beginnings  in  1829,  has  grown  into  an  institution  colossal 
in  magnitude  and  widespread  in  its  beneficent  influence.  Its  deposits  now  amount  to  more  than  $44,- 
ooo,cco,  and  it  has  a  clear  surplus  of  about  $5,000,000.  Among  the  financial  positions  which  Mr. 
Macy  also  held  was  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  a  director  of  the  Sun  Mutual  Insurance  Company  (marine),  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  In- 
surance Company  (marine),  of  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  of  the  City  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  Of  the  last  named  he  had  been  a  director  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  person.  He 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  a  trustee  of  the  Hospital  for  the 
P.uptured  and  Crippled,  and  connected  with  various  other  institutions.  He  was  esteemed  in  his 
advanced  age  as  a  consistent  and  useful  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  held  in  honor  by  the 
whole  community.  Mr.  Macy  was  married,  in  1827,  to  Eliza  L.,  daughter  of  Silvanus  F.  and  Hannah 
(Leggett)  Jenkins,  of  New  York  city.  They  had  eight  children, — Mary  J.,  born  in  1828,  and  mar- 
ried in  1847  to  William  M.  Kingsland,  son  of  Daniel  C.  and  Aletta  (Mesereau)  Kingsland,  of  New 
York;  Cornelia  T.,  born  in  1831,  and  married  in  1856,  to  Henry  Walker,  son  of  Isaac  and  Gulielma 
(Foster)  Walker,  of  New  York;  Silvanus  J.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  born  in  1833;  Sarah,  born  in  1834, 
w^ho  died  in  infancy;  William  H.,  Jr.,  born  in  1836;  Josiah,  Jr.,  born  in  1838,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Josiah  Macy's  Sons  from  1859  to  1873,  when  he  was  elected  Vice-President  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Devoe  Manufacturing  Company,  and  subsequently  the  President,  and  died  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year;  George  T.,  born  in  1843,  who  died  in  1851,  and  Charles  M.,  born  in  1847,  who  died  in 
1848. 


JOSEPH  S.  HYDE. 

Joseph  Smith  Hyde  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  Tamworth,  Carroll  County,  New  Hamp- 
shire, August  30,  1813,  and  died  at  Ridgway,  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania,  June  30,  1888.  His  life 
presents  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  our  country.  The  history  of  his  early  strug- 
gles, his  laborious  youth  and  final  success  is  pregnant  with  meaning  to  every  young  man  on  this  conti- 
nent. His  parents  were  Jacob  and  Comfort  Hyde.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children  :  Asenath, 
Joseph,  Adaline,  Maria,  Eliza,  Catharine,  Jacob,  Portland  and  Henry.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  owing  to  his  father's  business  embarrassments,  brought  about  by  injudicious 
endorsement  for  friends,  was  constrained  to  quit  the  parental  roof  and  seek  a  living  for  himself.  He 
went  to  Bangor,  Maine,  where  he  secured  work  on  a  saw  mill  at  a  salary  of  thirteen  dollars  a  month. 
He  remained  in  that  vicinity,  working  in  mills  and  in  the  lumber  woods,  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  years, 
during  a  largs  portion  of  which  time  his  wages  were  remitted  to  his  father  to  aid  his  struggles  at  home. 
In  the  fall  of  1836  he  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  a  year.  In  1837  he  came  for  the  first  time 
to  Elk  County.  He  remained  a  short  time  at  Caledonia  and  then  drifted  to  Ridgway,  where  he  se- 
cured work  digging  on  an  embankment  for  Enos  Gillis.  He  then  secured  a  contract  from  Mr.  Gillis 
to  run  his  mill,  but  this  not  proving  profitable  he  removed  in  1840  to  St.  Croix,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
worked  as  a  common  laborer  in  the  lumber  woods  for  about  a  year.  He  was  here  taken  with  a  severe 
spell  of  illness,  and  thoroughly  disheartened  and  discouraged,  decided  to  return  to  Ridgway,  where  he 
again  w'ent  to  w'ork  in  the  lumber  woods.  His  sister  Adaline  at  this  time  came  on  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  kept  house  for  him  in  the  "Red  House,"  an  old  landmark  well  remembered  by  the  older  citi- 
zens of  Ridgway.  Mr.  Hyde's  stories  of  his  poverty  at  this  time,  and  the  makeshifts  to  which  at 
times  they  were  reduced  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet,  were  both  laughable  and  pathetic.     On  the 
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25th  day  of  July,  1842,  he  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Enos  Gillis,  and  niece  of  Hon.  James  L.  GiUis. 
They  hved  at  Montmorency  about  two  years  and  then  moved  to  Sharpsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  their 
oldest  child,  Eliza,  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  John  G.  Hall,  was  born.  He  there  found  some  work  abunt 
the  foundries,  but  not  enough  to  keep  him  busy,  and  in  1846  he  returned  to  Elk  County,  determined  to 
cast  his  final  lot  there.  Enos  Gillis,  his  father-in-law,  had  in  the  meantime  moved  by  wagon  to  Mar- 
shall, ^Michigan,  and  when  Mr.  Hyde  returned  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Gillis  &  McKinlev  mill, 
lately  owned  by  B.  F.  Ely.  The  following  year  he  bought  the  mill  and  about  four  hundred  acres  of 
land  adjoining,  on  credit.  This  marked  the  turning  point  in  his  business  career.  Prior  to  this  time 
it  had  been  a  hard  struggle  for  existeiice,  but  from  this  date  his  untiring  industry  was  rewarded,  and 
his  indomitable  will  commanded  success.  He  lived  there  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
was  worth  three  thousand  dollars.  He  then  opened  a  small  store,  from  which  he  supplied  the  country 
people  with  goods  in  exchange  for  shingles  and  other  products  of  the  camps.  He  also  began  to  luiy 
timber  lands  as  fast  as  his  credit  extended,  and  tract  after  tract,  mill  after  mill,  were  added  to  his  pos- 
sessions, until  he  became  the  leading  lumberman  of  the  county.  In  1862  he  built  the  residence  on  the 
home  farm  at  Hellen,  where  he  had  since  resided.  From  this  time  forward  his  history  was  to  a  large 
extent  the  history  of  the  county.  At  his  death  he  was  undoubtedly  the  wealthiest  man  in  Elk  Countv, 
Pa.  His  wealth  consisted  in  timber  and  coal  lands,  factories,  stores,  mills,  etc.,  in  the  county,  and  in 
large  real  estate  interests  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Pittsburgh,  Freeport  and  other  cities.  He  was  sao-a- 
cious  and  enterprising  in  business  affairs,  as  the  numerous  enterprises  of  which  he  was  the  projector 
will  abundantly  testify.  He  despised  dishonesty  and  idleness,  but  loved  the  honest  and  faithful,  how- 
ever lowly.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  with  the  profound  contempt  for  pride  of  wealth  or  position. 
He  was  a  large  employer  of  men,  and  his  funeral  ser\-ices  held  at  Ridgway,  previous  to  his  removal  to 
Painesville,  Ohio,  where  he  was  interred  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  were  characterized  by  the  large  attend- 
ance of  laboring  men,  a  tribute  to  one  who,  as  an  employer,  would  do  without  food  and  sleep  rather 
than  that  any  man  in  his  employ  should  lack  them.  He  was  a  man  of  magnificent  physique  and  fine 
personal  appearance,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  illness  which  caused  his  death  was  wonderfully  well  pre- 
served for  his  years.  He  was  never  a  candidate  for  office,  but  was  strong  in  his  p^ditical  convictions, 
and  throughout  his  entire  life  was  an  earnest  Democrat  of  the  Jacksonian  type.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  prejudices  and  imperious  temper,  a  necessary  adjun.ct  to  that  sturdy  and  courageous  New  Eng- 
land character  which  eventually  made  his  name  synonymous  with  the  material  prosperity  of  Elk  County. 
His  life  was  a  well  rounded  one,  and  he  died  full  of  3'ears  and  honors.  He  was  the  very  type  of  the 
courageous,  hardworking,  tenacious,  brainy  New  Englander,  and  his  career  is  a  monument  to  tireless 
industry  and  clean-handed  business  integrity.  Mr.  Hyde's  health  began  to  fail  in  the  spring  of  18S8, 
and  he  died  at  his  residence  in  Ridgway,  Pennsylvania,  at  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  [une  30, 
1888.  On  the  following  Monday,  July  2,  the  impressive  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church  were  con- 
ducted over  the  remains  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Shrimjiton,  after  which  the  funeral  party  took  a  special  car 
for  Painesville,  Ohio,  where,  by  the  request  of  the  deceased,  he  was  interred  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife. 
Mr.  Hyde  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife, — who  died  August  31,  1864, — he  had  four  children, 
all  of  whom  survived  him,  viz, :  Mrs.  John  G.  Hall,  Mrs.  Esther  L.  Campl^ell,  Mr.  \\',  H.  Hyde  and 
Mrs.  J.  K.  P.  Hall.  In  1866  he  married  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Nancy  B.  Campbell,  a  widow,  who  died 
in  January,  1882,  and  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 
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JOHN  W.  FORNEY. 


Col.  John  Wein  Forney,  who  filled  a  large  place  in  public  life  and  had  not  only  what  may  be 
called  a  familiar  fame  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  but  renown  and  influence  of 
National  breadth  as  a  journalist  and  politician — the  fomider  of  the  Philadelphia  Press — was  born  in 
the  city  of  Lancaster,  September  30,  181 7.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Peter  and  Margaret  Forney;  his 
paternal  grandmother  was  Susan  Carpenter,  of  an  early  settled  and  prominent  Lancaster  County  fam- 
ily; and  his  maternal  grandfather,  John  Wein,  was  an  influential  citizen  of  the  old  borough  of 
Lancaster,  a  scrivenir  by  occupation,  and  at  one  time  private  secretary  of  Gen.  Hand,  who  was  one  of 
Washington's  staff  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Peter  Forney  conducted  an  extensive  manufac- 
turing establishment  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  marching  to  the  defense  of  Bal- 
timore as  first  lieutenant  of  the  "Lancaster  Phalanx."  His  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  and  his  widow  was  left  to  sustain  herself  and  two  small  children,  principally  upon  the  product  of 
her  own  industry.  She  had  much  of  self-reliance  and  of  common  sense  and  proved  equal  to  the 
emergency.  About  this  time  several  educated  men  from  New  England,  who  had  been  engaged  by  the 
people  of  the  place  to  effect  a  re-organization  of  their  school  system,  opened  a  school  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  widow's  house,  aiid  it  was  there  that  the  boy,  who  as  a  man  was  destined  to  wield  an  important 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  began  an  education  which  was  to  extend  through  life,  although  it 
happened  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  to  be  received  in  that  school  in  which  observation  and  reflection 
are  the  teachers,  rather  than  in  any  of  the  schools  organized  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
placed  in  a  store  when  a  small  boy,  but  his  tastes  soon  led  him  into  a  printing  office — that  of  the  Lan- 
caster Journal.  Thus  while  he  was  still  a  child  he  stood  at  the  compositor's  case  and  worked  at  the  old- 
fashioned  hand  press,  though  he  soon  began  writing  for  the  paper.  Before  he  was  of  age  he  had  made 
his  mark  and  gave  promise  of  a  bright  future.  At  twenty-two  he  had  achieved  a  reputation  as  a  trench- 
ant writer  and  from  that  time  his  advance  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  In  1837  he  became  the  editor  and 
joint-owner  of  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  with  which,  in  1840,  he  united  the  Lancaster  Journal,  under 
the  name  of  the  Intelligencer  and  Journal,  which  he  continued  to  publish  until  1845,  in  which  year  he 
moved  to  Philadelphia  to  serve  as  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  and  engage  in  journalism.  He  came  to  the 
Pennsylvania  metropolis  with  the  prestige  of  an  established  reputation  as  well  as  great  ability  and  a 
thorough  equipment  gained  in  the  varied  experiences  of  an  editor.  He  had  attained  a  wide-spread 
renown  for  ability  as  a  writer  and  for  unwavering  constancy  with  which  he  had  advocated  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party,  in  the  then  stronghold  of  the  Whigs.  Li  1846  he  became  the  owner  and  editor, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Pcnnsylvanian,  and  during  his  career  as  the  director  of  that  journal  it  gained  ^^a;, 
national  reputation  by  reason  of  the  vigor,  incisiveness  and  breadth  of  thought  displayed  in  its  polit'-"' 
ical  articles.  Every  political  question  of  the  day  was  boldly  met  and  fearlessly  handled,  and  Mr.  Forney 
soon  became,  in  popular  estimation,  the  oracle  of  the  party  in  Pennsylvania.  He  remained  in  control 
of  this  journal  until  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1851.  He  had  been  a  candi- 
date for  this  office  in  1849  and  received  the  caucus  nomination  of  the  Democratic  members,  who  were 
then  in  a  majority,  but  owing  to  the  defection  of  some  members  of  the  party  who  voted  in  the  House 
for  the  Whig  candidate,  he  was  defeated,  much  to  the  indignation  of  his  friends.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1853  and  performed  the  d'Uies  of  the  office  most  satisfactorily.  The  Congress  of  1855  was  controlled 
by  the  opposition,  but  owing  to  the  party  divisions  no  one  united  party  had  a  clear  majority.  A  pro- 
tracted struggle  ensued  for  the  control  of  the  organization,  and  until  a  new  Speaker  was  elected  after 
several  weeks  of  contest,  Mr.  Forney,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Clerk  of  the  House,  was  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  body.  He  won,  in  the  discharge  of  the  difficult  and  delicate  duties  thus  imposed  upon  him, 
the  universal  respect  of  the  members ;  and  his  parliamentary  ability  and  dignified  and  manly  bearing 
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were  undoubtedly  the  means  of  averting  many  of  those  violent  personal  controversies  or  conflicts,  which 
the  bitter  feeling  then  prevailing  rendered  natural  and  imminent.  Hon.  Humphrey  Marshall  of  Ken- 
tucky, J.  Morrison  Harrison  of  Maryland,  Robert  F.  Paine  of  North  Carolina,  Mark  Toofton  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Lewis  D.  Campbell  of  Ohio,  who  were  prominent  opposition  members,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  Democrats,  paid  Mr.  Forney  a  high  tribute  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  administered 
the  office,  and  after  Mr.  Banks  was  sworn  in  as  Speaker,  the  House,  before  adjourning,  passed  a 
resolution  of  thanks  to  him.  Through  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration  and  during 
three  years  of  Mr.  Pierce's,  Mr.  Forney  was  editor  of  the  IVashbigtoti  Union,  a  position  which  he 
finally  resigned  that  he  might  devote  his  time  to  securing  the  nomijiation  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  Pres- 
idency, and,  on  being  elected  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  at  the  State  Con- 
vention of  March  4,1856,  he  bent  every  energy  toward  that  end,  unceasingly,  until  it  was  attained,  and 
then  labored  zealously  until  his  candidate  was  elected.  Prior  to  this  the  Union,  as  conducted  by  Col. 
Forney,  was  the  administrative  organ  of  President  Pierce,  and  between  the  two  men  existed  the  closest 
friendly  relations.  When  Mr.  Forney  determined  to  abandon  his  paper  and  devote  himself  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Pierce  implored  him  most  earnestly  not  to  make  the  sacrifice,  or  at  least,  to 
permit  his  name  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Union,  but  Mr.  Forney  remained  deaf  to  the  persuasions 
and  continued  to  give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  Buchanan  cause,  greatly  to  his  own  detriment, 
as  the  future  showed,  for  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Buchanan  was  to  appoint  Mr.  Appleton  of  Boston  as 
editor  of  the  Union.  In  January,  1857,  Mr.  Forney  became  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate 
to  succeed  Hon.  Richard  Brodhead;  although  he  received  the  caucus  nomination  of  his  own  party  on  the 
lirst  ballot,  he  was  defeated  in  the  election  by  Simon  Cameron.  He  remained  inactive  for  a  few 
months,  declining  several  lucrative  political  positions  tendered  him  by  President  Buchanan; 
and  in  August,  1857,  again  brought  his  energies  into  activity  by  establishing,  in  Philadelphia,  The  Press, 
an  independent  Democratic  paper,  which  from  the  very  outstart  was  one  of  the  most  successful  papers  of 
the  country,  and  was  conducted  with  the  vigor  and  ability  which  were  to  be  expected  from  its  distin- 
guished founder.  Tlic  Press,  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution  and  the 
effort  to  secure  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  it,  warmly  supported  Mr.  Buchanan's 
administration,  but  as  Mr.  Forney  resolutely  opposed  that  measure,  the  friendly  relations  so  long  exist- 
ing between  the  two  were  strained.  The  struggle  which  followed  now  has  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Nearly  all  of  the  administration  candidates  for  Congress,  in  the  Northern 
States,  were  defeated  at  the  election  of  1857,  on  the  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Forney,  and  in  Pennsylvania  but 
two  were  elected.  Mr.  Forney  supported  only  those  candidates  who  were  faithful  to  the  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty,  and  maintained  the  ground  he  had  taken  as  an  anti-Lecompton  Democrat.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  he  whose  ardent  and  untiring  exertions,  guided  by  a  remarkable  political  sagacity,  had 
fairly  forced  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  who  in  turn  had  been  the  chief  instrument  and  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  success  of  his  election,  very  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  administration,  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders  of  an  open  warfare  upon  him,  or  more  prnperly,  on  the  principles  he  had 
espoused.  He  was  too  strong  in  his  convictions,  both  of  right  and  policy,  to  hesitate  between  the  advo- 
cacy of  his  political  creed  and  his  political,  friend.  Having  once  entered  upon  the  struggle  he  never 
abandoned  it,  until,  with  others  whose  lipgies  are  illustrious  in  history,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
retiring  victorious.  The  Press  was  one  of  the  great  powers  in  shaping  and  developing  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  especially  in  the  Democratic  party,  so  as  to  make  the  North  the  dominant  section,  both  in  the 
civil  and  martial  battles  against  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  in  organizing  and  bringing  into  the  ranks 
a  great  mass  of  citizens  of  that  party  having  little  of  political  fellowship  with  the  Republicans  except  in 
the  one  great  idea  of  opposing  the  pro-slavery  sentiment  of  the  South.  The  warfare  of  The  Press 
upon  the  pro-slavery  wing  of  the  party  was  bold,  aggressive  and  unrelenting,  for  Col.  Forney  was  a  con- 
scientious Free  Soiler.  Being  convinced  that  the  Northern  Democracy  had  voted  with  the  party  to 
transfer  the  slavery  agitation  from  Congress  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  becoming 
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convinced  that  in  the  departure  from  that  idea  the  Southern  wing  of  the  party,  then  the  controlHng  one, 
liad  proclaimed  itself  a  fraud  and  cheat,  he  severed  his  allegiance  from  it  and  from  the  administration, 
and  endeavored  to  effect  the  election  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  with  whom  nearly  the  whole  Northern 
Democracy  seemed  to  agree  upon  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  His  belief  in  the  policy  and 
absolute  right  of  freedom,  based  primarily  upon  the  broad  ground  of  b  ^.duity  and  justice,  which  was 
ever  a  dominating  characteristic  of  Col.  Forney's  mind,  led  him  into  the  most  zealous  support  of  "bleed- 
ing Kansas"  during  the  troublesome  ante-bellum  days,  and  he  finally  passed  by  the  mexorable  logic  of 
natural  sequences  into  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party.  The  very  moment  that  the  Federal  authority 
was  threatened  by  violence,  the  great  journalist  exerted  his  every  energy  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Union.  Not  only  was  his  influence  exerted  strenuously  and  effectively  through  the 
columns  of  The  Press,  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  Sunday  Chronicle,  which  he  had  founded  in  Washing- 
ton, was  converted  into  a  daily,  and  made  a  potential  engine  of  warfare  against  the  advocates  of  dis- 
ruption and  secession.  It  became  the  organ  of  the  administration,  and  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
the  authority  of  the  Government;  and  Col.  Forney  became  not  only  the  political,  but  the  intir  .te  personal 
friend  of  President  Lincoln,  as  well  as  of  every  member  of  his  Cabinet.  He  lived  at  the  N'^cional  Capital 
from  1859  to  1870,  and  was  again  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  XXXVIth  Congress, 
serving  from  1859  to  1861.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  held  that  position  until  1868,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  journal- 
ism. Not  only  was  he  the  familiar  friend  and  confidential  counsellor  of  President  Lincoln,  but  he  was 
on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  association  with  Secretary  Stanton,  Senator  Sumner,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Lewis  Cass,  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  Gen.  Grant,  Gen.  Meade,  Gen.  Sheridan,  John 
Hickman,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Howell  Cobb,  John  C.  Breckenridge,  Jefferson  Davis,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Owen  Lovejoy,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  James  G.  Blaine,  William  H.  Seward,  and  a  host  of  others.  It  was  this  intimate  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  public  men  and  with  public  affairs  which  made  him  a  phenomenally  interesting  and 
influential  writer,  and  gave  especially  to  his  "Occasional  Letters"— of  which  some  one  has  said,  "they 
literally  beamed  with  hope  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  defeat,  and  cheered  many  a  desponding 
heart  when  the  cause  of  the  Union  looked  dark  and  hopeless," — this  singular  effectiveness.  During 
the  war  and  the  reconstruction  period.  Col.  Forney  was  one  of  the  most  potential  factors  in  the  control 
of  civil  affairs,  and  one  of  the  wisest  conservators  of  the  true  interests  of  the  people.  As  such,  he  has 
left  the  impress  of  his  career  upon  the  country.  In  1870  he  sold  the  Washington  Chronicle,  and  again 
took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia.  He  now  gave  almost  his  whole  attention  to  the  editorship  of 
The  Press,  and  wrote  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  afforded  his  racy  "Anecdotes  of  Public  Men," 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  book  form.  He  also  served  for  about  a  year  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant,  but  which  he  resigned,  after  prov- 
ing himself  an  admirable  officer,  not  caring  at  that  time  to  remain  encumbered  with  the  duties  of  of- 
ficial place.  In  1875  Col.  Forney  was  honored,  and  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  the  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  country  largely  benefitted,  by  his  appointment  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position. He  went  abroad  in  this  capacity — a  former  European  tour,  in  1867,  largely  qualifying  him 
for  usefulness  in  that  field — and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  through  his  herculean  labors  in  several  foreign 
countries  that  the  interest  of  their  leading  people  was  enlisted  in  the  Exposition,  and  an  immense  impetus 
given  to  that  wcjnderful  celebration  of  a  century's  growth.  He  also  performed  valuable  services  for 
the  same  cause  at  home,  and  in  fact  there  was  no  more  untiring  or  zealous  promoter  of  the  enterprise, 
and  no  one  who  accomplished  more  in  its  interests  than  he.  This  was  only  one  way  in  which  he  served 
the  city  of  his  residence.  He  was  a  most  staunch  Philadelphian,  and  every  measure  tending  towards  the 
betterment  of  its  condition,  material  or  moral,  had  the  support  of  his  pen  and  tongue  and  purse.  In  this 
respect  he  was  a  model  and  most  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen.  In  October,  1877,  came  the  retirement  of 
the  veteran  editor  from  active  journalism,  and  the  sale  of  The  Press,  which  he  had  owned  and  conducted 
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Avith  signal  ability  and  success  for  twenty  years,  after  an  active  and  useful  career  of  a  score  of  years  in 
Lancaster  journalism.  During  these  forty  years  the  most  varied  and  important  constitutional  and 
economic  measures  of  the  century  had  been  before  the  people  for  discussion,  and  upon  every  one  of  them 
Col.  Forney  had  been  a  sincere  and  forceful  disputant,  and,  therefore,  his  retirement  was  a  matter  of 
moment,  and  called  forth  many  memories  from  those  who  had  been  friends  and  foes  in  bitterly  contested 
political  caucuses  and  journalistic  debates  upon  various  public  measures,  but  all  were  apparently  from 
those  who  were  personally  friendly  to  the  retiring  Nestor.  The  papers  of  the  city  and  of  the  country  at 
large,  without  regard  to  party  position  or  past  conflicts,  all  expressed  regret  that  the  profession  was  to 
lose  one  of  its  brightest  shining  lights  and  ablest  exponents.  The  feeling  of  Col.  Forney  himself  was  set 
forth  in  his  '"Farewell"  published  in  The  Press,  from  which  we  quote,  as  it  is  emiently  characteristic  and 
descriptive  of  the  man  : 

"I  have  done  my  best  to  make  a  good,  honest  newspaper.  It  has  lived  through  many  tempests 
and  changes.  It  has  received  and  returned  many  blows.  But  I  can  say,  for  myself,  in  all  this  long 
course  of  time,  I  have  never  deliberately  wounded  or  injured  a  human  being,  even  in  the  fiercest 
struggles  of  political  or  sectional  difference ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  in  more  than 
fourteen  years  of  official  responsibility,  with  millions  of  public  uKjiiey  to  hold  and  disburse,  not  a  dollar 
has  been  misapplied  or  diverted  to  my  personal  use." 

Col.  Forney  was  one  of  the  few  journalists  who  could  talk  ds  well,  almost,  or  perhaps  quite  as  well 
as  he  could  write.  He  had  much  of  the  truly  literary  ability  as  distinguished  from  that  known  as  the 
journalistic  genius,  but  in  his  intensely  acti\'e  life  it  had  imperfect  opportunit}-  for  fruition.  As  being 
peculiarly  the  offspring  of  this  talent,  may  be  mentioned  his  "Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,"  "Letters  from 
Europe,"  "A  Centennial  Commissioner  Abroad,"  "The  New  Noliility,"  and  the  "Life  of  Winfield  Scott 
Hancock."  With  his  relinquishment  of  The  Press,  which  is  in  reality  the  noblest  monument  to  Col. 
Forne}',  for  he  was  more  essentially  and  eminently  a  journalist  than  e\'en  a  politician,  the  acti\e  career  of 
our  subject  may  be  considered  really  to  have  ended.  Only  a  few  more  years  of  life,  in  fact,  were  al- 
lotted to  him.  He  made  a  third  European  tour,  and  returning  to  Philadelphia,  established,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  the  high  class  political,  economic  and  literary  weekly  known  as  Progress,  which  met  with  a 
fair  success.  In  1881  he  had  only  reached  the  age  of  sixty-four  years,  and  notwithstanding  his  arduous 
intellectual  labors,  and  the  great  strain  of  responsibility  incident  to  his  calling  through  nearly  half  a 
century,  he  was  a  remarkably  robust  and  healthy  man  in  mind  and  body,  yet  after  a  short  illness  his 
death  occurred  ujion  December  9  of  that  year.  He  left  a  widow  and  five  children,  his  eldest  son  having 
died  some  years  previously.  Expressions  of  regret  and  of  kindly  sympathy  came  spontaneously  from 
the  press  of  the  entire  country,  and  from  private  individuals  and  public  bodies,  showing  wide-spread 
appreciation  of  his  kindly  qualities,  as  well  as  admiration  for  his  ability  and  achievements. 
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DEWITT  CLINTON  WEST. 

Hon.  DeWitt  Clinton  West,  a  distinguished  citizen  and  business  man  of  New  York,  whose 
aversion  to  holding  poHtical  office  led  him  to  decline  the  nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York  when  that 
nomination  meant  the  almost  certainty  of  election,  was  born  at  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  February  14th,  1824, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  August  27th,  1880.  He  was  educated  at  Watertown  Acad- 
emy, then  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Northern  New  York,  and  at  a  French  college  in  Montreal.  After 
teaching  for  a  time,  as  was  then  the  custom,  in  the  public  school  of  his  native  village,  he  established  him- 
self at  Mobile,  Alabama,  with  two  of  his  early  friends,  in  the  cotton  commission  and  forwarding  business. 
In  1848  he  returned  to  Carthage,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  William  A.  Peck,  in  general  merchan- 
dise. The  success  of  this  enterprise  was  largely  due  to  the  fine  business  abilities  of  young  West,  which 
would  have  won  his  success  in  any  field.  He  had  intended  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  but  an  injury 
to  one  of  his  eyes,  received  while  sporting,  prevented.  It  was  an  injury  which  caused  him  much  trouble, 
and  finally  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  eye  in  August,  1879.  In  1852  Mr.  West  was  persuaded  to 
take  part  in  public  affairs,  and  accepted  a  nomination  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  Member  of  Assem- 
bly. He  was  elected  by  a  flattering  majority  and  entered  upon  his  legislative  career  with  the  best 
wishes  of  all  his  constituents.  Horatio  Seymour  was  then  Governor,  and  William  H.  Ludlow  Speaker. 
The  Legislature  of  that  year  was  notable  for  the  number  of  its  able  men.  The  friendships  made  at  this 
session  by  Mr.  West  were  strong  and  life-long.  The  young  member  was  accorded  by  his  own  party  the 
prominence  and  influence  his  ability,  integrity  and  force  of  character  merited.  He  was  respected  by  his 
political  opponents  for  these  same  qualities,  and  his  fairness.  He  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee— at  that  time  a  very  important  position  and  usually  accorded  to  an  old  and  experienced  member, 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  this  difficult  and  responsible  position,  he  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  without  distinction  of  party.  As  such  Chairman  he  advocated  and  carried  out 
the  policy  of  improving,  at  considerable  cost,  the  lateral  canals,  which  included  the  Black  River  Canal 
in  which  northern  New  York  was  greatly  interested, — and  of  which  his  father.  Dr.  Eli  West,  had  been 
one  of  the  original  promoters, — and  requiring  generous  appropriations  for  its  development.  Mainly 
through  his  well-directed  efforts  and  able  arguments  the  canal  from  Oswego  to  the  Erie  was  brought 
up  to  a  great  capacity  of  usefulness.  He  ably  and  successfully  advocated  the  continued  patronage  of  the 
State  to  its  internal  water  ways,  and  these  and  other  meritorious  measures  gave  constant  occupation 
to  his  energies.  With  so  excellent  a  record  a  renomination  was  tendered  him  the  next  year,  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  had  entered  upon  a  long,  honorable  and  useful  career  of  official  life.  Notwithstanding  he 
was  pressed  in  the  most  urgent  manner  by  his  friends,  he  declined  the  renomination,  and  never  after  held 
a  public  office  except  that  of  Presidential  Elector.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  he  was  married  to  Emma  H.,  daughter  of  Hon.  William  L.  Easton,  of  Lowville,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  and  distinguished  men  of  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.  At  the  close  of  his  legislative  term  Mr. 
West  dissolved  his  business  connection  at  Carthage,  and  formed  a  new  one  at  Lowville  with  Wm.  L.  Eas- 
ton and  his  son,  James  FI.  Easton,  under  the  firm  name  of  West  &  Co.,  in  which  firm  he  continued  until 
1873,  when  he  retired  with  an  ample  fortune,  the  prosperous  business  he  had  built  up  being  continued  by 
Waters  &  Easton.  Though  Mr.  West  had  determined  not  to  hold  office  he  continued  his  interest  in  all 
public  questions  and  improvements  and  in  politics ;  and  more  than  any  other  man  perhaps  in  all  north- 
em  New  York,  left  the  impress  of  his  influence,  abilities  and  industry.  He  was  a  delegate  from  his  dis- 
trict to  all  the  Democratic  National  Conventions,  after  he  was  Member  of  Assembly,  up  to  1880,  and  to 
most  of  the  State  Conventions.  He  was  often  a  member  of  the  State  Committee,  and  was  Presidential 
Elector  in  1868  and  1876.  He  stood  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party,  and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, his  executive  ability,  sagacity,  independence,  and  determination  not  to  hold  office,  gave  exceptional 
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weight  to  his  views  on  questions  of  political  polity  and  principle.  His  influence  was  much  greater  really 
than  that  of  many  others  prominent  through  official  titles  and  position.  At  the  Charleston  Convention,  in 
i860,  he  saw  and  appreciated  the  danger  threatening  the  Union,  and  shortly  after  the  nomination  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  he  published,  in  the  paper  of  his  locality,  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  "Impending 
Crisis,"  which,  though  derided  by  his  neighbors  at  the  time,  turned  out  to  be  prophetic  indeed.  With 
the  first  news  of  the  assault  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  proposed  that  a  company  be  raised  in  the  village  for  the 
defense  of  the  Union.  It  was  raised  as  soon  as  the  President's  proclamation  was  made,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  in  the  field.  From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  West  spared  neither  time,  labor 
nor  money  to  advance  the  Union  cause,  and  in  this  patriotic  duty  he  was  a  central  figure  in  the  northern 
part  of  New  York.  In  1876  he  was  desired  by  his  friends  to  accept  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  his  prominence  in  the  party  would  have  easily  brought  him  the  nomination,  but 
he  declined  the  use  of  his  name.  Horatio  Seymour  was  nominated  without  consultation,  and 
declined.  The  Convention  reassembled  at  Saratoga,  and  J\Ir.  West  was  again  urged  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  presented,  but  again  refused.  Lucius  Robinson  was  nominated  and  elected.  The 
Utica  and  Black  River  Railroad  connects  Utica,  on  the  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroads,  through  the 
Black  River  Valley,  with  Sackett's  Harbor  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  Thousand  Islands  at  Clayton,  Morris- 
town  and  Ogdensburgh,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  below  the  Thousand  Islands.  Before  1869  the  Utica  &  Black 
River  Railroad  had  been  constructed  to  Boonville,  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles.  The  extension  of 
the  railroad  and  the  accomplishment  of  these  connections  was  moved,  and  Mr.  West  entered  into  the 
project  and  ga\-e  it  his  best  exertions  and  abilities.  He  was  elected  director,  and  subsequently,  in  1873, 
President  of  the  road.  Money  was  raised  by  bonding  towns,  the  road  was  extended  to  Carthage,  other 
roads  were  projected  and  completed  from  that  place  to  the  points  on  the  lake  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
leased,  and  the  whole  brought  under  the  management  of  the  L^tica  ^  Black  River  Railroad  during  Mr. 
West's  presidency.  The  credit  of  all  this  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  It  was  a  great  work,  not  only 
providing  an  outlet  fur  a  rich  and  important  section  of  the  State  and  Canada  as  well,  but  opening  the 
way  for  the  tourist  and  the  public  to  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  scenery  and  attractive  resorts 
on  the  American  Continent — immense  enough  for  all,  and  beautiful  enough  for  the  most  fastidious.  In 
1879,  the  failure  of  Mr.  West's  health  compelled  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  of  the  road,  but  he 
continued  in  the  direction  until  his  death.  In  this  year  (1879)  he  organized  the  Black  River  National 
Bank,  at  Lowville,  and  acted  as  its  President  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  abilities  were  concededly  of 
a  high  order;  he  was  a  master  of  details,  and  from  them  made  sound  and  wise  deductions.  In  the  percep- 
tion and  application  of  principles  few  excelled  him.  He  could  always  maintain  with  sound  argument 
the  position  to  which  his  judgment  led  him.  He  spoke  with  clearness,  elegance  and  eloquence.  Like  his 
intimate  and  life-long  friend,  Judge  Sanford  E.  Church,  he  "loved  to  be  among  men,"  among  whom  he 
was  a  natural  leader,  and  the  affections  and  trust  of  men  went  out  after  him  and  followed  him.  The 
sudden  death  of  Judge  Church  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  him,  for  he  had  become  aware  that 
he  might  be  called  as  suddenly.  But  it  was  not  the  fear  of  death  that  inqjressed  him  so  much  as  that  a 
great  and  good  man  should  fall  so  suddenly  while  the  world  yet  had  need  of  him.  His  own  death  so 
similar,  and  in  so  short  a  time  after,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  useful- 
ness, and  among  the  foremost  in  his  political  party  in  the  State,  and  on  whom  many  hopes  were  cen- 
tered, was  an  irreparable  loss.  His  death  occurred  suddenly,  August  2yi\\,  1880,  from  an  affection  (if 
the  heart.  A  large  concourse  of  distinguished  men  from  all  par;  ;  of  the  State  attended  his  burial  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  country  village  where  he  lived,  testifying  their  regard  for  his  talents  anad  public  serv- 
ices. It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  full  performance  of  the  highe.;t  duties  of  citizenship  in  a  private 
station. 
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WILLIAM  S.  KIRKPATRICK. 

Hon.  William  Seeking  Kirkpatrick,  Member  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  ex-Attorney-General 
of  Pennsylvania,  President  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Northampton  County,  and  formerly  President- 
Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  of  the  State,  was  born  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  April  21,  1844. 
His  ancestors  on  both  sides  for  several  generations  have  been  persons  of  high  respectability  and  consider- 
able prominence.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  the  late  Rev.  Jacob  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
Presbyterian  divine,  whose  scholarly  eloquence  and  devout  life  are  still  remembered  and  reverenced  in 
his  denomination.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  the  late  Hon.  William  L.  Sebring,  in  his  day  a  law- 
yer of  great  prominence  at  the  Northampton  bar,  and  at  one  time  Associate  Judge  of  the  County  Court. 
His  father,  the  late  Newton  Kirkpatrick,  was  a  native  of  Ringoes,  New  Jersey,  and  by  profession  a 
teacher.  He  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Judge  Sebring.  By  this  union  there  were  four  children.  Wil- 
liam Sebring  Kirkpatrick,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  eldest  child.  His  entire  education,  primary, 
preparatory,  collegiate  and  professional,  was  obtained  in  his  native  place.  After  leaving  the  grammar 
schools,  he  entered  the  High  School  at  Easton,  and  was  duly  graduated  at  that  institution.  In  1859  he 
entered  Lafayette  College  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1863.  Having  won  his  bachelor's  degree,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  which  he  prosecuted  diligently  in  the  office  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  late  Judge  Henry  D.  Maxwell,  of  Easton,  an  accomplished  lawyer  and  gentleman  and  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  his  father.  He  was  regularly  admitted  to  practice  in  the  local  courts  October  2, 
1865,  and  although  but  a  few  months  past  his  twenty-first  year  he  entered  at  once  upon  professional 
work.  Possessing  many  natural  qualifications  for  success  at  the  bar,  his  advance  was  rapid.  About 
1867  he  became  Borough  Solicitor  of  Easton  and  held  the  office  several  years.  When  Northampton 
County  was  erected  into  a  separate  Judicial  District,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
bar  of  the  county  for  the  ofBce  of  President-Judge,  and  was  duly  commissioned  as  such  by  Governor 
Hartranft,  in  April,  1874.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  brief  term  of  office  Judge  Kirkpatrick  was  honored 
by  a  nomination  for  the  place,  on  the  Republican  ticket.  His  opponent  in  the  canvass,  the  Hon.  Oliver 
H.  Meyers,  was  successful  in  winning  the  election,  by  the  small  majority  of  about  three  hundred  votes. 
Judge  Kirkpatrick  is  an  active  member  of  the  Republican  party  and  a  warm  supporter  of  its  principles 
and  tenets.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  reforms  in  political  work,  and  a  true  friend  of  good  govern- 
ment, for  which  he  has  always  labored  and  pleaded  vigorously.  In  1882  he  was  Temporary  Chairman 
of  the  State  Republican  Convention  held  at  Harrisburg,  which  nominated  General  Beaver  for  Gover- 
nor; and  in  both  that  and  the  succeeding  campaign  was  his  ardent  supporter.  In  1884  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago.  In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress 
from  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  District,  receiving  a  majority  of  329  from  a  constituency  theretofore 
uniformly  Democratic.  As  a  lawyer  he  has  few  equals  at  the  Pennsylvania  bar.  Well  grounded  in  the 
great  underlying  principles  of  law,  which  have  come  down  to  the  present  times  from  remote  antiquity, 
and  thoroughly  well  versed  in  statute  law,  he  is  a  veritable  power  in  legal  argument.  In  pleading  before 
juries  he  is  eloquent  and  forceful.  When  addressing  the  court  he  is  more  than  these,  he  is  logical  and 
scholarly  and  a  master  of  technicalities.  His  habits  are  industrious  to  the  last  degree.  He  tries  every 
case  with  the  closest  attention  to  detail,  and  it  is  rare  that  even  a  trifling  point  in  all  the  labyrinths  of 
law  or  facts  escapes  his  vigilant  scrutiny.  Distinguished  for  his  probity  and  honof  as  well  as  for  his 
eminent  legal  and  literary  attainments,  vigorous  intellectual  power  and  marked  capacity  for  labor,  he 
stands  among  the  foremost  lawyers  and  jurists  of  the  State.  His  elevation  to  the  Attorney-Generalship, 
in  January,  1887,  was  warmly  applauded  by  general  public  sentiment  anad  thoroughly  endorsed  even  by 
numbers  of  his  political  opponents,  and  his  subsequent  election  to  Congress  was  but  another  attestatiop 
of  his  strength  and  popularity  where  he  is  best  known.    His  high  status  professionally  is  shown  by  the 
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fact  that  upon  tlie  organization  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Northampton  County,  he  was  elected  its 
President.  He  was  annually  re-elected  to  this  position  and  held  it  until  his  appointment  as  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, then  declining  a  re-election.  His  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  has  always  been  sincere  and 
helpful.  In  1874  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Lafayette  College.  From  1877 
to  1884  he  was  lecturer  in  Municipal  Law  in  that  institution,  and  has  been  a  Trustee  since  1890.  He  is 
__a  member  of  the  State  Bar  Association,  Northampton  County  Ear  Association,  and  the  Pomfrat  Club, 
of  Easton.  He  is  by  nature  a  student,  and  to  this  day  gives  the  closest  attention  to  the  work  of  mastering 
the  classics,  in  which  he  has  a  rare  proficiency.  On  general  subjects  he  is  singularly  well  informed,  for 
he  reads  continuously — and  his  reading  embraces  nearly  the  whole  field  of  literature  and  science.  His 
library  is  well-stocked  wath  valuable  and  useful  books,  and  is  his  special  delight.  Generous,  kindly  and 
gentle,  he  has  in  his  nature  all  the  elements  of  great  personal  popularity.  His  legal  practice  has  always 
been  very  large,  but  of  late  years  it  has  ranked  with  that  of  the  giants  in  the  profession.  Judge  Kirk- 
patrick  is  especially  happy  in  his  home  life.  His  wife.  Elizabeth  H.,  whom  he  married  in  1873,  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Matthew-  Hale  Jones — one  of  Pennsylvania's  distinguished  jurists.  He  has  had  two 
children.  His  home  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  and  most  artistically  arranged  in  the  city  of  Easton. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  take  a  kindly  interest  in  the  Christian  and  charitable  work  done  in  the 
city  of  their  residence,  and  add  very  largely  to  their  own  enjoyment  of  life  by  extending  some  of  the 
comforts  and  blessings  which  fall  to  their  lot  to  those  whose  lives  are  of  struggle,  hardship  and  priva- 
tion. 


ANTHONY  J.  DREXEL. 

Anthony  Joseph  Drexel,  financier  and  philanthropist,  was  the  second  son  of  Francis  Martin 
Drexel,  who  established  the  famous  banking  house  of  Drexel  &  Co.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  January  i, 
1838.  The  elder  Drexel  was  born  in  Dornbirn,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  on  April  7,  1792.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  he  was  sent  to  study  Italian  and  the  fine  arts  in  a  Catholic  institution  near  Turin.  On  his  return 
home  in  1809  he  found  his  country  invaded  by  the  F'rench  under  Napoleon,  and  to  escape  conscription 
he  went  to  Switzerland  and  subsequently  to  Paris.  In  181 2  he  returned  to  the  Tyrol  incognito,  and 
finding  the  conscription  still  in  force  went  to  Berne,  where  he  continued  his  artistic  studies.  He  sailed 
from  Amsterdam  for  the  United  States  in  1817  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  intending  to  devote  his  at- 
tention entirely  to  the  occupation  of  a  portrait-painter.  For  twenty  years  painting  was  his  only  occupa- 
tion. Mr.  Drexel  finally  married  a  Philadelphia  lady.  Three  sons  were  born  to  him.  The  eldest  was 
Francis  A.  Drexel,  born  in  1824 ;  the  second  was  Anthony  Joseph,  born  in  1826;  and  the  third  J(iscph 
Wilhelm  Drexel,  born  in  1833.  Anthony  was  the  last  of  the  three  to  die.  The  elder  Drexel  worked  in 
his  studio  for  some  years,  meeting  with  fair  returns  for  his  labor  for  those  days ;  but  finally  was  in- 
duced to  go  to  South  America  by  the  promise  of  greater  compensation.  Having  accumulated  some 
capital,  Mr.  Drexel  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1837,  and  determined  to  engage  in  business  as  a  broker,  in 
order  to  open  a  career  for  his  sons.  .Acting  under  tb.e  advice  of  friends  he  had  met  in  Mexico,  he  estab- 
lished himself  first  in  Louisville,  Ky. ;  but  although  successful  there  his  wife  desired  to  return  to  her  old 
home  in  Philadelphia.  Tliis  led  him  to  change  his  p'ans,  and  on  January  i.  1838,  he  opened  on  Third 
Street,  below  Market,  the  little  office  in  which  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  enormous 
business  that  is  now  controlled  by  the  three  great  firms  of  which  the  last  surviving  son 
was  the  head.  Long  before  the  elder  Drexel  died  he  h;ul  l)ecf)nie  a  millionaire,  and  his  firm  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  United  States.  Anthony  J.  entered  the  establishment  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen, 
and  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  finance  on  a  gradually  enlarging  scale. 
Joseph  W.,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  retired  from  business  with  a  large  fortune  in  1876,  and  has 
been     dead     some     years.       Francis     A.,     the     eldest    of    the    brothers,    died    in    February,   1885. 
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In  1867  a  branch  of  the  firm  was  established  in  Paris  under  the  title  of  Drexel,  Harjes  & 
Co.,  and  in  1871  the  firm  of  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.  succeeded  to  a  business  in  New  York  which  had  al- 
ready been  established  for  twenty-one  years.  For  many  years  the  firm  has  been  intimately  associated  also 
with  the  great  London  banking  house  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  head  of 
the  New  York  firm,  is  now  the  chief  partner.  Mr.  Drexel,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  from  1875  controlled  the 
destinies  of  the  chain  of  institutions  which  bear  the  distinguished  family  name,  for  in  that  year  a  reorgani- 
zation was  effected  which  virtually  placed  him  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  1876  the  firm  of  Drexel  &  Co. 
became  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  syndicate,  embracing  also  the  Rothschilds,  which  placed  upon  the 
market  for  the  United  States  Government  three  hundred  million  dollars  in  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
bonds,  the  syndicate  taking  them  at  par  in  gold  and  at  a  commission  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  In  April, 
1878,  under  arrangements  with  Secretary  Sherman,  the  syndicate  took  fifty  million  dollars  at  the  same 
interest,  and  these  transactions  were  important  factors  in  paving  the  way  for  the  resumption  of  gold 
payments  by  the  Government  which  shortly  followed.  In  1879  the  Drexels  were  members  of  a  new  syn- 
dicate for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to  refund  the  ten-forties  of  1868  and  1869,  and 
were  interested  to  the  extent  of  ten  million  dollars,  and  later  on,  with  N.  M.  Rothschilds  &  Co.,  Selig- 
man  &  Co.,  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  they  were  instrumental  largely  in  the  successful  replacing  in  London  of 
the  five-twenty  call  bonds  with  four  per  cents.  In  1879,  also,  Drexel.  Morgan  &  Co.,  J.  S.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  and  William  H.  Vanderbilt  purchased  fifteen  million  dollars  of  the  New  York  Central  stock  with  an 
option  on  ten  million  dollars  additional,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  share.  In  1880  the  syn- 
dicate for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  formed  in  Paris,  and  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.  were 
constituted  members  of  theAmerican  committee,  with  J.  and  W.  Seligman  and  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co. 
In  July  of  the  same  year  the  same  firm  undertook  the  sale  of  twenty  million  dollars  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company.  The  firms  of  Drexel  &  Co.  and  Drexel,  Morgan  & 
Co.,  were  reorganized  on  January  ist,  1882,  and  the  five  resident  partners  in  Philadelphia  were  A.  J. 
Drexel,  F.  A.  Drexel,  George  C.  Thomas,  Edward  T.  Stotesbury,  and  James  W.  Paul,  Jr.;  and  the 
four  resident  partners  in  New  York,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  E.  P.  Fabbri,  J.  Hood  Wright,  and  Charles 
H.  Godfrey.  These  houses,  with  John  H.  Harjes  and  Eugene  Winthrop,  resident  partners,  composed 
the  Paris  firm  of  Drexel,  Harjes  &  Co.  The  London  correspondents  were  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co. 
Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  as  the  representatives  of  a  syndicate,  executed  contracts  in  September,  1887, 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  by  which  that  road  was  rehabilitated  through  the 
negotiation  of  fifteen  million  dollars  of  bonds  and  stocks,  on  a  basis  of  reorganization  which  removed 
existing  antagonisms  with  other  trunk  lines.  The  relations  of  the  Drexels  to  the  Reading  Railroad 
became  close  at  this  time,  and  in  May,  1888,  they  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  twenty-four  million  six 
hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  dollars  fours  and  twelve  million  fives  of  the  Reading  bonds  and  the 
issuance  of  a  new  loan.  In  the  same  year  the  Drexels  virtually  secured  financial  control  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railway  Company,  and  C.  P.  Huntington  retired  from  the  presidency  thereof.  This 
move  was  in  the  interests  of  the  Vanderbilts,  who  projected,  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  as  the  basis, 
another  trunk  line.  In  May,  1892,  the  Drexels  devised  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Richmond 
Terminal.  In  February  of  1891  they,  in  connection  with  Brown  Brothers,  negotiated  the  entire  eight 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  Reading  Terminal,  and 
were  principals,  it  is  said,  in  the  negotiations  which  secured  the  leases  of  the  Lehigh  and  Jersey  Cen- 
tral roads  under  McLeod's  plan  for  the  expansion  of  Reading's  business.  When  that  road  was  forced 
into  receivers'  hands  in  February,  1893,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  choice  of  the  receivers 
was  reserved  to  the  Drexels  by  reason  of  their  financial  interests  at  stake.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  one  of  the  most  astute  financiers  of  the  day.  He  had  a  quick  and  intuitive  percep- 
tion, and  no  spot  on  the  financial  horizon  escaped  his  notice.  He  had  a  just  and  generous  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  client  and  for  the  public  whenever  the  negotiation  had  its  public  side.  In  all  mat- 
ters outside  of  his  business,  in  which  he  was  strong  and  incisive,  Mr.  Drexel  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
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tiring  and  unpretentious  of  men,  disliking  everything  in  the  nature  of  display  or  self-assertion.  The 
scrupulously  honorable  character  of  Mr.  Drexel  was  illustrated  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  in  1870.  A  large  number  of  travellers  and  tourists  having  Drexel  letters  of  credit  were  at  the 
time  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  cut  off  from  communication 
and  compelled  ti>  remain  where  they  were  because  the  railways  and  telegraphs  were  seized  for  exclu- 
sive government  use.  In  this  emergency  Mr.  Drexel  directed  a  large  amount  of  gold  to  be  sent  to  Ge- 
neva, and  other  places  on  the  Continent  to  protect  their  letters  of  credit,  and  authorized  the  holders  of 
them,  wherever  they  were,  to  draw  through  the  local  banks  in  francs  or  sterling  or  marks  or  dollars 
as  would  be  most  available  to  them.  From  his  father  Mr.  Drexel  inherited  artistic  instincts,  and  he 
had  for  a  long  while  been  a  most  discriminating  collector  of  paintings.  But,  as  was  the  case  also  with 
his  brother,  the  late  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  his  chief  pleasure  was  always  derived  from  music,  of  which 
he  was  passionately  fond.  His  most  intimate  friend  for  many  years  was  the  late  George  W.  Childs, 
with  whom  he  was  interested  in  many  great  and  noble  charities.  Their  intimacy,  indeed,  was  so  close  that 
it  almost  seemed  sentimental  in  its  nature.  Mr.  Drexel  was  a  part  owner  of  the  Ledger.  Mr.  Childs 
and  Mr.  Drexel  together  founded  the  Childs-Drexel  Printers'  Home  at  Colorado  Springs.  Mr.  Drexel 
established  in  1890  a  lasting  monument  to  his  family  name  in  the  Drexel  Industrial  Institute.  The 
"Institute"  was  erected  without  any  limit  of  cost,  being  formally  opened  to  the  public  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1891.  Its  objects  are,  as  declared  by  its  founder,  the  promotion  of  education  in  art,  sci- 
ence and  industry ;  the  extension  and  improvement  of  industrial  education  as  a  means  of  opening  bet- 
ter and  wider  avenues  of  employment  to  young  men  and  women ;  and  an  instrumentality  for  providing 
liberal  avenues  of  culture  for  the  masses  through  the  combined  means  of  lectures,  evening  classes,  a 
library,  and  a  museum.  The  Institute  is  situated  i'n  Philadelphia  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-second  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  and  is  a  monumental  work,  embodying  in  its  structure  and  plan  the  best  elements 
of  the  latest  educational  methods,  and  typifies  the  feeling  that  inspired  the  founder  in  his  own  life- 
time to  put  at  the  command  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  of  future  generations  the  most  enlightened  facili- 
ties for  self-help.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  any  one  man  thus  far  in  the  long  roll  of  American 
benefactions,  made  in  the  life-time  of  the  donor.  Mr.  Drexel  donated  the  buildings,  which  cost  five 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  further  gave  it  an  endowment  of  one  million  dollars.  A 
number  of  valuable  gifts  were  made  to  it  subsequently.  In  1892.  at  various  times,  he  contributed  to 
the  equipment,  library,  and  museum  of  the  Institute  sums  amounting  to  over  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
He  also  gave  liberal  aid  to  a  large  number  of  other  worthy  charities.  Mr.  Drexel  died  suddenly 
June  30,  1893,  at  Carlsbad,  Germany,  whither  he  had  gone  to  recuperate  his  failing  health.  His  death 
brought  a  heavy  loss  to  the  world  of  finance  and  to  the  brotherhood  of  practical  philanthropists.  Indeed, 
few  deaths  could  have  elicited  more  numerous  and  more  spontaneous  tributes  of  esteem  and  regard  than 
that  of  Mr.  Drexel.  Mr.  Childs  alone  received  some  four  hundred  letters  and  telegrams  of  condolence. 
There  was  a  trmching  unanimity  in  the  manner  in  which  all  his  former  employees  spoke  of  him. 
They  recalled  instances  of  his  bounty,  of  his  unpretending  generosity,  how  the  men  who  had  grown 
gray  in  his  service  had  been  cared  for  in  their  age,  how  younger  men,  suddenly  stricken  down  by  ill 
health,  were  looked  after  until  they  were  once  again  fitted  for  work.  There  was  the  ca.se  of  Walter 
Ross,  brother  of  the  once  famous  Charley  Ross.  This  young  man  had  put  out  his  eye  while  engaged 
in  some  electrical  experiments.  Partly  on  this  account,  partly  through  other  causes,  he  had  fallen 
into  a  profound  melancholy.  Drexel  saw  that  he  was  unfit  for  work.  He  laid  him  off  for  a  year,  sent 
him  travelling,  looked  after  him  as  tenderly  as  he  \\".\M  his  own  son,  and  paid  him  his  salary  in  full. 
This  is  only  one  case  among  a  thousand.  In  the  larger  world  outside  of  his  establishment  his  chari- 
ties were  unceasing.  Most  of  these  are  1)uried  in  oblivion — for  if  Drexel's  right  hand  knew  not  what 
the  left  was  doing  how  should  the  jniblic  know?  ^'ct  here  and  there  an  anecdote  has  been  rescued. 
Once  an  acquaintance  came  to  him  with  a  tale  of  woe.  1  Ic  had  met  with  reverses,  he  was  sick  and  ail- 
ing, he  was  imable  to  pay  the  life  insurance  which  was  all   he  could  bequeath  to  his  daughter.     Drexel 
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not  only  assisted  his  immediate  wants,  but  to  the  day  of  his  death  paid  the  premium  on  his  insurance. 
When  that  event  occurred  Drexel  sent  the  policy  to  the  orphaned  girl's  uncle  with  instructions  that 
she  should  be  told  that  it  had  been  found  among  her  father's  effects.  To  this  day  she  is  living  on  the 
interest  of  this  unexpected  windfall.  But  she  has  no  idea  that  Drexel  was  her  benefactor.  Many 
of  his  benefactions  took  the  shape  of  loans,  ranging  from  five  thousand  dollars  to  one  hundred. 
They  took  this  form  in  order  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  recipients.  He  kept  the  receipts  and  other 
vouchers  as  matters  of  record.  But  he  left  stringent  instructions  that  payment  should  never  be  en- 
forced. Tlie  family  have  in  all  things  shown  a  disposition  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  to  lean  to  the 
most  charitable  conclusion  of  the  spirit  rather  than  to  the  letter  of  all  his  requests.  Thus  in  his  will 
he  left  to  every  one  of  his  clerks  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  year  he  had  been  in  his  service. 
To  his  servants  he  also  left  handsome  bequests,  based  upon  their  term  of  service.  The  more  literal- 
minded  among  his  executors  deemed  that  the  term  clerks  did  not  legally  include  messengers  and  other 
subordinate  employees,  nor  the  word  servants  the  gardeners  and  laborers  on  his  farm.  The  late  Mr. 
Childs  insisted  that  the  words  were  to  be  construed  in  their  most  liberal  sense.  The  family  all  agreed 
with  him.  Hence  every  man  who  was  in  Mr.  Drexel's  employ  at  the  time  of  his  death,  no  matter 
in  how  humble  a  capacity,  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  bounty.  A  man  of  the  keenest  affections,  Mr. 
Drexel's  home  life  had  been  an  ideal  one.  Married  to  a  Miss  Roset,  a  lady  of  French  descent,  she  had 
borne  him  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  sons  were  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  Jr.,  John 
R.  Drexel,  and  George  W.  Childs  Drexel.  The  three  daughters  had  married  and  become  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Biddle,  Mrs.  John  R.  Fell,  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Paul,  Jr.  A  series  of  bereavements  saddened 
the  last  years  of  Mr.  Drexel's  life.  First,  Mr.  Biddle  died,  then  his  wife,  and  lastly,  on  June  i6th, 
1892,  Mrs.  Paul.  Mr.  Drexel's  city  home  was  at  his  beautiful  residence  on  the  corner  of  Thirty-ninth 
and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia.  It  was  filled  with  works  of  art  in  bronze,  on  canvas  and  out  of 
stone,  wood,  ceramic  treasures,  large  shields  in  repousse,  rare  editions  of  famous  books,  upholstery, 
statuary,  paintings — everything  that  wealth  could  purchase  or  taste  could  choose.  It  was  there  on 
December  19th,  1879,  that  Mr.  Drexel  tendered  a  reception  to  General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  social  functions  held  in  Philadelphia  in  recent  times.  About  seven  hundred  promi- 
inent  guests  were  present.  Mr.  Dre.xel  was  one  of  General  Grant's  warmest  friends,  and  served  as 
one  of  the  pall-bearers  at  his  funeral  in    1885. 


JOHN  F.  DILLON. 

Hon.  John  Forrest  Dillon,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  members  of  the  New- 
York  bar,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  and  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for 
the  Eighth  Federal  Judicial  District,  and  of  national  repute  as  lawyer,  jurist,  author  and  orator,  was 
bom  in  Northampton,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  December  25th,  1831.  In  1838  his  parents  removed 
to  Iowa,  then  a  territory,  and  settled  at  Davenport,  which  remained  his  home  for  more  than  forty 
years.  From  his  earliest  school  days  he  showed  marked  mental  aptitude  and  a  love  of  labor  as  well  as 
great  capacity  for  sustained  application  and  effort.  Even  with  the  limited  advantages  at  his  command 
in  that  pioneer  settlement  he  had  mastered  the  rudiments  at  seventeen  years  of  age;  and  within  the  next 
three  years  had  successfully  compassed  the  medical  courses  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. Receiving  his  diploma  as  physician  he  at  once  engaged  in  practice,  only  to  find,  however,  that 
this  work  was  not  in  accord  with  his  tastes.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  applied  himself  so 
diligently  that,  in  1852,  he  secured  admission  to  the  bar.  During  this  transition  period  the  support 
of  his  widowed  mother  and  sister  devolved  upon  him;  and  to  earn  a  subsistence  for  them  and  himself 
he  engaged  temporarily  in  the  drug  business.  Public  appreciation  of  his  character  and  merit  came  rap- 
idly.    In  the  very  year  of  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  was  elected  State  Prosecuting  Attorney  for 
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Scott  Co.,  Iowa.  About  this  time  he  entered  the  law  firm  of  Cook  &  Dillon,  which,  later,  under  the 
style  of  Cook,  Dillon  &  Lindley,  became  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  prominent  in  the  State.  In 
1858  he  was  elected,  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Judge  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  District  of  Iowa — com- 
prising four  counties.  Public  esteem  and  confidence  in  him  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  ran  far 
ahead  of  his  ticket.  Amply  justifying  every  expectation  by  his  excellent  record  during  his  four  year 
term  he  was  requested  by  the  bar  of  the  district,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  consent  to  a  renomina- 
tion,  and  doing  so,  was  re-elected  without  opposition.  In  1862  he  was  elected,  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa.  His  term  of  office  began  January  1st,  1863,  and  lasted  six  years.  At 
its  close  he  was  re-elected  for  a  further  term  of  six  years.  He  was  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  and  his  learning  and  ability  were  widely  recognized.  Before  he  had  cjualified  for  his 
second  term.  President  Grant  named  him,  in  1869,  as  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eighth  Federal  Judicial 
District,  embracing  the  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and,  after- 
ward, Colorado,  and  the  United  States  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment.  A  correct  idea  of  the  extent, 
arduous  character  and  picturescjue  nature  of  Judge  Dillon's  experiences  in  this  position  and  as  a  prac- 
titioner may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  brief  extract  taken  from  his  address  before  the  South  Car- 
olina State  Bar  Association  at  Columbia,  in  1885. 

"When  I  was  a  Federal  Circuit  Judge  in  a  circuit  which  embraced  seven  States,  and  which  ex- 
tended on  the  North  from  the  international  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Dominion  of 
Canada  to  Louisiana  in  the  South,  and  from  the  Mississippi  on  the  East  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  West,  I  habitually  traveled  more  than  10,000  miles  every  year,  and  my  successor  does  the  same. 
And  within  the  last  few  years  I  have,  in  the  practice  of  my  profession,  been  called  upon  to  argue 
cases  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  North  Carolina,  and  other  States  often  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  my  residence.  .  .  .  About  five  years  ago  a  cause  arose  in  New  Mexico  which  involved  the 
ownership  of  a  line  of  railway  from  Yuma  to  El  Paso,  extending  through  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
part  of  Texas.  On  the  one  side  lawyers  from  New  York  and  elsewhere  went  in  a  special  car  to  Santa 
I'e,  the  place  of  trial.  On  arriving  there,  our  car,  which  contained  a  parlor,  dining  room,  sleeping 
apartments  and  a  kitchen,  was  placed  upon  the  side  track  of  our  railroad,  and  served  as  a  hotel ;  and 
immediately  opposite  to  us,  on  another  railroad,  we  saw  a  like  car  containing  the  opposing  counsel, 
which  had  journeyed  2,000  miles  from  the  West.  There  in  the  heart  and  center  of  the  continent,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  old  historic  city  of  Santa  Fe,  which  was  founded  more 
than  two  generations  before  the  Mayflower  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  more  than  one  hundred  years 
before  the  first  English  Colony  sailed  into  the  Ashley  River,  were  these  two  movable  habitations,  one 
of  which  had  come  from  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other  from  the  Pacific,  drawn  up,  as  it  were,  in  battle 
array.  In  an  adobe  building,  one  story  high,  with  walls  six  feet  thick,  which  had  been  the  Gover- 
nor's palace  under  the  Mexican  regime,  and  which  our  Government  had  converted  into  a  court 
house,  with  the  old  Baldy  Mountains,  scalped  and  uncovered,  standing  in  silent  majesty  and  stately 
grandeur  like  a  monarch  of  the  middle  ages,  with  his  lesser  barons  grouped  around  him,  looking  down 
upon  us,  we  fought  for  six  long  midsummer  days  our  legal  battle.  We  fought  like  lawyers,  long  and 
well  .  .  .  and  then  departed,  the  one  to  the  East  and  the  other  to  the  \\''est,  leaving  our  troubles 
behind  us,  or  rather  having  unloaded  them  on  to  the  Judge.  I  ha\-e  referred  to  this  in  order  to  observe 
tliat  in  no  other  country  on  the  globe  would  a  similar  experience  lie  jiossible,  nor  would  it  have  been 
possible  in  this  c<)u.ntry  prior  to  the  building  of  our  trans-continental  railways." 

While  on  circuit  Judge  Dillon  held  thirteen  terms  of  court  every  year,  in  seven  judicial  districts 
and  six  States,  traveling  annually  more  than  ten  tlnuisand  miles.  His  leisin-e  during  this  periled  was 
pretty  well  filled  by  other  tasks.  For  instance,  he  founded  and  for  a  year  edited  the  Central  Laiv 
Journal,  the  only  law  periodical  then  published  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Pie  also  edited  and  pub- 
lished five  volumes  of  United  States  Circuit  Reports.  Each  winter,  in  addition  to  other  work,  he  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  on  medical  jurisprudence  before  the  combined  law  and  medical  clas.ses  of 
the  Iowa  State  University.  In  1879  Judge  Dillon  was  tendered  the  professorship  of  Real  Estate  and 
Equity  Jurisprudence  in  the  Columbia  College  Law  School,  and  was  also  offered  the  position  of  Gen- 
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eral  Counsel  to  the  .Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  in  New  York.  The  opportunities  for  the  study 
and  advancement  of  the  law  afforded  by  the  first  position  and  the  pecuniary  inducements  of  both  led 
him  as  a  measure  of  duty,  to  himself  and  family,  to  resign  the  Federal  judgeship  in  order  to  accept 
them.  The  administration,  through  Attorney  General  Devens,  accepted  his  resignation  with  marked 
expressions  of  regret,  and  the  fact  of  its  having  been  tendered  becoming  known,  the  bench  and  bar 
throughout  the  Southwest  voiced  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  to  the  legal  fraternity  of  the  section  by 
public  meetings  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  At  a  number  of  banquets  also  this  wide-spread  feeling 
found  flattering  expression.  Its  depth  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  address  of  the  St. 
Louis  bar : 

"To  you,  as  an  author,  the  profession  recognizes  its  indebtedness  for  a  work  which  is  a  permanent 
contribution  to  legal  literature  and  is  accepted  as  a  standard  authority  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  To  you,  as  a  Judge  in  high  station,  for  nearly  twenty-one  continuous  years,  we  bear 
testimony  to  a  career  distinguished  by  uniform  dignity  and  courtesy,  by  marked  ability,  great  indus- 
try, and  perfect  integrity.  Questions  of  wide  variety  and  of  the  gravest  importance  have  engaged 
your  attention,  and  found  their  solution  in  judicial  opinions,  marked  by  clearness  of  statement,  vigor 
of  thought  and  profundity  of  learning.  To  the  discharge  of  onerous  duties  you  have  brought  a  mind 
gifted  with  sound  judgment,  fortified  by  varied  experience,  and  enriched  by  wide  research." 

In  1880  Judge  Dillon  edited  and  published  new  editions  of  his  works  on  "Municipal  Corpora- 
tions," and  on  the  "Removal  of  Causes  from  State  to  Federal  Courts."  In  1881  he  formed  a  law  part- 
nership with  Gen.  Wager  Swayne,  and  soon  new  and  important  positions  were  thrust  upon  him  with 
such  pertinacity  that  his  duty  seemed  to  demand  his  acceptance  of  them.  He  held  his  chair  in  Colum- 
bia College  for  three  years,  when  his  other  manifold  professional  engagements  compelled  him  to  resign 
it.  In  1884  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Saratoga,  and 
the  following  year  the  one  in  South  Carolina  already  referred  to.  As  General  Counsel  for  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Southwestern  System  of  Railways,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  Consult- 
ing Counsel  of  the  Elevated  Railway  Company  in  New  York  city,  he  has  been  for  years  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  corporation  lawyers  in  the  country.  Elected  a  member  of  the  Association  for  the 
Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  he  attended  its  third  annual  conference  at  The  Hague 
in  September.  1875,  having  gone  abroad  in  May  that  year  to  find  in  European  travel  much  needed 
relaxation.  A  second  trip  to  Europe  was  made  in  1883;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  LTnstitut  de  Droit  International.  In  1892-3  Judge  Dillon  was  the  Storrs  professor  at  Yale 
University,  and  delivered,  at  that  institution,  a  series  of  lectures  subsequently  published  under  the 
title,  "The  Laws  and  Jurisprudence  of  England  and  America."  These  were  dedicated  to  his  wife, 
below  referred  to,  in  the  following  language: 

"A.  P.  D. 
"The  years  of  professional  studies,  circuit  journeyings,  and  judicial  itinerancies,  whereof  this 
book  is  in  some  measure  the  outcome,  as  well  as  the  time  required  for  its  preparation,  have  been  taken 
from  your  society  and  companionship.  The  only  reparation  possible  is  to  lay  these  imperfect  fruits 
upon  your  lap.  As  to  you,  indeed,  they  justly  belong,  this  formal  DEDICATION  serves  alike  to  ac- 
credit your  title  and  to  manifest  my  grateful  sense  of  obligation  and  affectionate  regard." 

Among  his  notable  addresses  which  have  been  published  are:  "The  Inns  of  Court  and  Westminster 
Hall,"  delivered  before  the  Iowa  State  Bar  Association  in  1875 ;  and  "A  Commemorative  Address  on 
Chief  Justice  Marshall."  delivered  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  4th,  1901. 
on  the  occasion  of  a  celebration  in  honor  of  John  Marshall,  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association,  and  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  No 
eulogy  of  the  great  jurist  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Dillon,  "is  more  than  any  other  man,  entitled 
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to  be  called  the  creator  of  our  federal  constitutional  law  and  jurisprudence,"  has  ever  equalled  this  ef- 
fort. In  logic,  illustration  and  scholarship  it  is  one  of  the  most  statisfying  tributes  ever  paid  to  an 
American  worthy.  It  is  replete  with  eloquence,  and  in  justice  of  statement  leaves  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Judge  Dillon  declares  that  the  following  statements  of  Marshall  might  stand  as  a  syl- 
labus to  all  his  great  constitutional  judgments : 

"I  ascribe  my  devotion  to  the  Union  and  to  a  government  competent  to  its  preservation  to  senti- 
ments which  I  imbibed  when  in  the  army  so  thoroughly  that  they  constituted  a  part  of  my  being. 

"My  legislative  experience  gave  a  high  value  to  that  article  in  the  Constitution  which  imposes  re- 
strictions on  the  States.  I  was  consequently  a  determined  advocate  for  its  adoption.  .  .  I  was  con- 
vinced that  no  safe  or  permanent  remedy  could  be  found,  but  in  a  more  efficient  and  better  organized 
general  government." 

Judge  Dillon  heartily  concurs  in  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  great  Chief  Justice.     He  says: 

"Under  Marshall's  views  it  has  been  possible  ior  our  stupendous  national  growth  and  development, 
both  in  his  time  and  ever  since,  to  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  natural  process  of  evolution, 
without  any  strain  upon  the  constitution  and  without  danger  to  the  national  existence.  His  judg- 
ments and  the  principles  on  which  they  rest,  as  he  expounded  them,  are  fixed  lights  for  the  guidance 
of  people,  legislators  and  courts.  They  are  as  necessary  to-day  as  they  were  when  they  were  pronounced. 
They  are  almost  as  important  as  the  texts  of  the  Constitution  which  they  construed,  and  to  which  they 
gave  precision  and  authoritative  force." 

He  upholds  Marshall's  principles  of  Nationality,  asserting  it  as  his  belief  that  whatever  danger  ex- 
ists, if  any,  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  central  power,  but  in  the  States — "the  plain  lesson  taught  by  our 
whole  past  history."  Space  permits  of  but  one  further  extract  from  this  address,  which,  fortunately,  has 
been  published  in  the  Official  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  1901.  In  the  pero- 
ration Judge  Dillon  says : 

"We  cannot  forecast  the  future.  God's  Providence  determines  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  its  work- 
ings are  often  as  inscrutable  as  they  are  irresistible.  It  may  be  that  the  principles  of  American  consti- 
tutional liberty  shall  become  the  right  and  birthright  of  distant  peoples  whose  lands  are  washed  by 
other  seas  and  whose  eyes  look  up  to  other  stars. Certain  it  is  that  wherever  our  Constitution  is  or 
shall  go,  or  wherever  constitutional  liberty  shall  exist  on  earth  there  will  attend  it  and  abide  with  it. 
the  spotless  and  honored  name  of  John  Marshall." 

Judge  Dillon  has  undertaken  to  edit  the  Centennial  Memorial  "Marshall  Day"  Addresses,  with 
Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  Introduction — a  work  in  two  volumes,  with  Illustrations,  which  is  soon  to  be 
published.  In  1853,  shortly  after  beginning  practice  as  a  lawyer.  Judge  Dillon  married  Anna 
Margery  Price,  a  daughter  of  his  friend,  the  Hon.  Hiram  Price,  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Two  sons  and  two  daughters  were  the  offspring  of  this  unif)n.  The  elder  son,  Hiram  Price 
Dillon,  born  in  Davenport,  in  1855,  chose  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  after  being  graduated  at 
the  Law  School  of  Iowa  University,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  younger  son,  John  Milton  Dil- 
lon, also  a  lawyer,  is  a  member  of  his  father's  firm.  In  his  wife  Judge  Dillon  found  an  able  and  de- 
voted helpmate  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  In  addition  to  the  noblest  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind,  so  admirably  exemplified  by  her  as  a  wife  and  mother,  she  possessed  a  cultured  intelligence 
which  enabled  her  to  sympathize  with  and  share  in  her  distinguished  husband's  intellectual  life,  and 
qualified  her  to  assist  him  in  some  of  the  more  arduous  of  his  labors  as  an  author.  This  was  notably  the 
case  in  his  work  on  "Municipal  Corporations,"  the  material  for  which  had  been  gathered  while  he  was 
on  the  Supreme  bench.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Federal  judgeship  he  had  contracted 
with  his  publishers  to  complete  this  work,  and  was  obliged  to  write  it  after  his  accession  to  the  Circuit 
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bench.  During  all  his  leisure  time  for  the  next  two  years  he  devoted  himself  to  this  labor,  his  only  as- 
sistant being  Mrs.  Dillon,  whose  name  is  thus  honorably  connected  with  a  valuable  and  authoritative 
treatise  on  an  important  branch  of  jurisprudence,  and  which  has  become  standard.  Mrs.  Dillon  and 
her  youngest  daughter,  Annie,  were  lost  at  sea  while  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  being  among  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  the  disaster  to  the  French  steamer  "La  Bourgogne,"  which,  on  July  4th,  1898,  was 
sunk  by  collision  with  the  British  iron  ship  "Cromartyshire,"  sixty  miles  south  of  Sable  Island.  In 
this  appalling  calamity,  the  harrowing  details  of  which  shocked  the  civilized  world,  five  hundred  and 
sixty  lives  were  lost,  the  captain  and  most  of  the  ofiicers  going  down  with  the  ill-fated  ship.  Not  a 
single  first  cabin  passenger  was  saved,  and  but  one  female  passenger — a  lady  in  the  second  cabin — who 
owed  her  life  to  the  desperate  heroism  of  her  husband.  Hoping  at  least  to  effect  the  recovery  of 
the  bodies  of  his  beloved  from  a  watery  grave.  Judge  Dillon  chartered  a  swift  steamer,  which  cruised 
for  many  days  in  the  vicinity  of  the  accident,  but  without  avail.  In  his  awful  bereavement  he  had  the 
sympathy  and  prayers  of  two  continents.  Judge  Dillon  prepared  and  privately  published  the  "Memoirs 
and  Memorials"  of  Mrs.  Dillon,  containing  a  sketch  of  her  life,  and  her  letters,  printed  at  the  DeVinne 
Press,  and  embellished  with  portraits  of  herself,  her  family,  and  her  different  homes. 


NELSON  P.  REED. 


Nel.son  Purviance  Reed,  principal  owner  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Commercial  Gazette,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  was  born  in  Butler  County,  Pa.,  August  14th,  1841,  and  died  in  Pittsburgh,  March  28th, 
1 89 1.  Mr.  Reed  was  the  second  son  of  Major  George  W.  Reed,  who  was  at  one  time  Brigade  In- 
spector of  the  western  counties,  acting  Adjutant-General,  Sheriff  of  Butler  County,  and  County  Treas- 
urer, and  was  in  all  respects  a  leading  man  in  the  affairs  of  his  county.  His  son,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  educated  at  the  Butler  Academy,  and  when  graduating  from  there,  his  father  being  County 
Treasurer,  he  entered  the  latter's  oftice,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  possessed  unusual  capacity 
for  business.  The  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  however,  interested  and  excited  the  young 
man,  and  in  1863,  during  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  a  call  for  troops  having  been  made 
for  the  defense  of  the  State,  Mr.  Reed  served  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  with  the  Butler  company  of 
volunteers.  He  returned  to  Pittsburgh  after  the  immediate  danger  was  past,  and  entered  a  business  col- 
lege, where  he  took  a  course  of  bookkeeping,  and,  when  graduated,  became  bookkeeper  for  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal,  Mr.  W.  B.  Kirker.  This  post  he  left  to  assume  the  position  of  business  manager  in  the 
office  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch.  After  remaining  with  the  Dispatch  for  some  time,  he  left  that  paper, 
and,  in  company  with  Messrs.  F.  B.  Penniman,  Josiah  King,  and  Thomas  P.  Houston,  he  purchased  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette,  May  14th,  1866.  and  began  to  publish  it  under  the  firm  name  of  Penniman,  Reed 
&  Co.  From  this  time  forward  Mr.  Reed  was  identified  with  the  career  of  the  Gazette,  which  was  run 
under  that  title  until  February  loth,  1877,  when  the  Commercial  was  purchased  and  united  with  it,  the 
paper  since  being  issued  as  the  Commercial  Gazette.  From  1871  the  firm  was  changed  from  King,  Reed 
&  Co..  to  Nelson  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  and  consisted  of  N.  P.  Reed,  George  W.  Reed,  and  J.  P.  Reed.  Mr.  N. 
P.  Reed  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  newspaper  under  his  control  in  every  department;  both  the  busi- 
ness management  and  the  editorial  direction  fell  under  his  charge,  and  carried  the-  evidence  of  his  re- 
markable capacity  in  these  varying  directions.  A  man  of  remarkable  self-poise,  neither  the  pressure  of 
the  business  management  of  a  large  and  growing  newspaper  property,  nor  the  excitement  and  m- 
tense  labor  of  its  editorial  direction,  always  very  trying,  could  disturb  or  unnerve  him.  Those  who 
came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Reed  were  at  once  impressed  by  his  manliness  and  the  weight  and  pur- 
pose which  seemed  to  move  him,  and  which  characterized  all  that  he  did.  Fearless  by  nature,  the 
policy  of  his  paper  showed  the  courage  and  determination  of  the  man.  Personally  he  was  frank 
and  simple  in  his  manner,  courteous  and  kindly  to  all   his   associates,   with   whom   he   used   to   confer 
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freely,  eacli  in  his  own  department,  with  regard  to   the   management    of   the    large    interests    which 
they  all  had  at  heart.     Meanwhile  he  possessed  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  and  was  frequently  heard  to 
laugh    heartily  over   some   pleasant   incident   which  occurred  during  the  office  discussions.     Mr.  Reed 
entered   the   newspaper   field   under   peculiarly    favorahle  auspices.    The  war  of  tlie  Rebellion  had  raised 
the  value  of  the  daily  newspaper  as  a  medium  for  news,  and  also  for  the  publicity  which  it  extended  to 
business  enterprises,  and  the  first  years  of  Mr.  Reed's  newspaper  life,  in  connectinu  with  his  partner, 
the  late  Josiah  King,  and  others,  were  devoted  to  taking  the  best  advantage  possible  of  these  condi- 
tions and  carrying  out  their  task  of  building  up  the  old  Pittsburgh  Gazette.     In  performing  this  ardu- 
ous task,  Mr.  Reed's  remarkable  capacity  for  organization  had  the  most  to  do.    In  his  mind  it  was  much 
more  essential  that  a  plan  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  executed  than  that  it  should  be  con- 
ceived with  absolute  accuracy  and  direct  relation  to  its  execution.     While  he  was  broad  in  his  under- 
standing, he  also  comprehended  all  the  details  of  his  business,  and  was  familiar  with  every  ramification 
of  the  immense  establishment  which  he  held  within  his  grasp.     Much  of  his  success  as  a  newspaper  man- 
ager was  due,  also,  to  his  excellent  judgment  in  regard  to  human  nature;  his  foresight  in  the  matter 
of  selecting  men  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise  was  remarkable,  and  the  greater  number  of  his  most  im- 
portant employees  were  with  him  for  years.     Mr.  Reed  was  an  ardent  Republican,  and  took  a  deep  and 
widespread  interest  in  politics,  though  in  regard  to  ofiicial  honors  or  emoluments  he  was  far  less  in- 
terested than  most  men  in  his  position.     It  was  his  constant  aim  and  pride,  however,  to  keep  his  paper 
well  in  the  front  rank  on  all  questions  which  involved  fidelity  to  party  and  to  principle.     Meanwhile 
he  conceived  that  a  newspaper  owed  allegiance  to  the  people  who  supported  it  without  regard  to  party, 
and  that  it  was  bound  to  sustain  all  local  enterprises  which  were  or  could  be  made  of  importance  to 
the  community.     Mr.  Reed  was  twice  married.     His  first  wife  was  Miss  Lizzie  Robb,  daughter  of  Mr. 
James  Robb,  a  prominent  merchant.     She  died  in  1877,  leaving  him  with  one  daughter,  Bessie  Reed, 
now  the  wife  of  Alfred  Reed,  associate  editor  of  the  Covmiercial  Gazette.      In  1885  Mr.  Reed  married 
Miss  Emma  Dunlap,  daughter  of  the  well-known  importer  and  manufacturer,   Mr.   John  Dunlap,  of 
Pittsburgh.     From  this  marriage  resulted  one  child.  Nelson  Reed,  Jr.,  who  was  about  a  year  and 
a  half  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.     Mr.  Reed's  death  was  sudden  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
practically  accidental.     About  two  weeks  prior  to  its  occurrence,  he  went  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Joseph 
P.  Reed,  a  short  distance  into  the  country  to  try  a  pair  of  carriage  horses  which  the  latter  thought  of 
buying;  it  was  a  blustering  day,  and  the  horses  were  speeded  over  the  road,  with  the  immediate  re- 
sult that  his  brother  was  taken   ill  and  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  "grippe"   within  the  following 
week.     In  the  meantime  ]\Ir.  N.  P.  Reed  seemed  not  to  have  been  injured  or  affected  in  any  way,  until 
about  a  week  later,  when  the  same  disorder  attacked  him,  on  March  19th,  and  within  a  few  days  his 
lungs  became  involved  and  the  illness  assumed  a  grave  aspect.     Despite  his   robust  constitution   and 
his  healthy  mode  of  living,  he  slowly  succumbed,  until  death  overtook  him.     His  wife  and  daughter, 
brothers  and  sisters  were  about  his  bedside,  and  his    father,    eighty-eight   years   of   age,    came    down 
from  his  home  in  Butler  County  the  day  before  his  death,  but  for  fear  of  a  possible  shock  to  a  man  of  his 
age,  he  was  not  summoned  to  the  bedside.     Mr.  Reed  was  buried  on  March  31,  from  his  residence  on 
Wilkins  Avenue,  Shadyside.     His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Allegheny  Cemetery.     The  death  of 
Mr.  Reed  was  the  occasion  for  holding  special  meetings  of  the  Press  Club,  the  publishers  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh newspapers  and  the  ditorial  staff  of  the  Commercial   Gazette,    as   also    the   employees    of   the 
composing  room  of  that  newspaper,  and  at  these  meetings   appropriate   resolutions   were   submitted   and 
passed.     The  funeral  services  over  the  remains  of  the  departed  editor  and  publisher  were  very  impres- 
sive.    A  number  of  appropriate  floral  pieces  were  placed  in  the  apartment,  including,  from  the  compos- 
ing rooms  of  the  Commercial  Gazette,  in  carnations  and  lilies,  a  fac  simile  of  the  first  page  of  that 
newspaper.     The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Reed  was  held  by  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  was  shown  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Monongahela  Presbyter>.  at  the  Sixth  United  Presbyterian  Church,  East  End,  when 
the  following  minute  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J   H.  Harsha,  and  adopted : 
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"This  Presbytery,  having  heard  with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Nelson  Purviance 
Reed,  senior  proprietor  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Coninicrcia!  Ga::ettc,  desire  to  put  on  record  the  fol- 
lowing minute :  We  would  express  our  high  appreciation  of  his  life  and  character,  as  exhibited  by  his 
regard  for  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  Day,  in  that  he  would  not  permit  the  publication  of  a  Sunday 
issue  of  his  journal,  and  in  that  he  defended  the  existing  Sabbath  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  Also, 
in  that  his  paper  has  been  kept  pure  and  moral  in  its  tone,  and  has  been  friendly  to  the  Church,  to  the 
clergy  and  to  all  reforms." 


CHARLES  F.  DEEMS. 

Rev.  Charles  Force  Deems,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers, 
New  York,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  the  metropolis,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  on  De- 
cember 4th,  1820.  His  father  was  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Young  Deems  had 
become  strongly  religious  before  he  entered  college,  which  was  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  graduated  in  1839.  Feeling  himself  called  to  the  Christian  ministry,  he  was  duly  licensed 
to  preach  in  the  Methodist  Church  during  his  senior  year.  After  graduating,  he  remained  for  a  winter  in 
New  York,  studying  in  all  his  spare  time,  and  preaching  in  the  city  churches.  In  1840,  when  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  general  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  directed  to  be- 
gin his  labor  in  North  Carolina.  He  continued  to  sustain  this  agency  for  about  a  year,  being  offered 
the  Professorship  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  1841. 
Here  he  remained,  filling  the  office  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned,  during  the  next  five  years,  when  he 
accepted  the  Professorship  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Randolph-Macon  College,  at  Ashland,  Virginia. 
He  held  this  chair,  however,  for  a  year  only,  when  he  returned  to  North  Carolina,  and  was  stationed  at 
Newbern,  where  he  remained  until  1849;  ^"<^  '"  1^50  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference 
held  in  St.  Louis.  While  in  attendance  at  this  Conference  Dr.  Deems  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  Female  College,  and  also  to  the  Presidency  of  Centenary  College,  at  Jack- 
son, Louisiana.  Having  to  choose  between  these  two  positions,  he  selected  the  former,  where  he  served 
until  1854.  During  the  time  that  he  had  charge  of  this  institution  Dr.  Deems  exhibited  remarkable 
capacity  for  administration,  and  placed  the  college  on  a  permanent  basis  of  prosperity,  thus  conferring 
a  very  important  service  upon  the  Conference  and  the  Ciiurch.  In  1854  he  again  entered  the  ministry, 
and  devoted  himself  to  its  regular  work  until  1858.  He  was  at  first  in  charge  of  a  church  at  Golds- 
boro,  and  afterwards  of  the  Front  Street  Church,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  remaining  two  years  in 
each  place.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  General  Conference,  and  at  the  same  time  received  appoint- 
ments, either  as  President  or  Professor,  at  about  eight  different  collegiate  institutions.  At  the  close 
of  his  term  of  service  in  Wilmington  he  was  appointed  Presidmg  Elder  of  the  Wilmington  District. 
Beino-  then  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  History  in  the  North  Carolina  University,  he  declined  the  of- 
fice, and  while  fulfilling  the  duties  of  Presiding  Elder,  he  made  a  visit  to  Europe.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  Dr.  Deems,  in  all  the  positions  which  he  had  filled,  must  have  exhibited  rare  qualities  and  a 
remarkable  administrative  capacity,  since  it  is  most  unusual  for  any  man  in  so  brief  a  period  and  at  so 
earlv  an  ao'e  to  have  offered  to  him  so  many  and  such  various  important  appointments.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  Wilson  County,  North  Carolina,  tendered  to  Dr. 
Deems  as  a  o-ift,  a  fine  college  building,  making  the  condition  only  that  he  would  establish  there  a  male 
and  female  school.  This  he  organized  successfully  while  still  continuing  in  the  position  of  Presiding 
Elder.  Dr.  Deems  had  already  discovered  in  himself,  and  displayed  in  various  directions,  much  lit- 
erary talent;  and  in  December,  1865,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  soon  after  estab- 
lished a  religious  and  literary  weekly  paper  called  The  Watchman,  which,  however,  he  continued  to  di- 
rect only  for  a  few  months.  In  July,  1866,  he  began  to  preach  in  the  chapel  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, in  University  Place,  and  his  manner  of  preaching  soon  became  so  popular  that  a  new  church 
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organization  was  formed,  known  as  the  "Church  of  tlie   Strangers'" — the   title   accurately   signifying  its 
purpose,  which  was  more  particularly  to  supply  a  place  for  religious  worship  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
number  of  persons  temporarily  visiting  or  residing  in  the  city,  and  not  caring  to  connect  themselves  per- 
manently with  any  of  the  existing  churches.     Dr.   Deems  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  the  Stran- 
gers until  his  decease;  and  it  may  be  generally  described  as  probably  the  most  liberal  church  organiza- 
tion in  the  country,  where  the  gospel  was  and  .continues  to  be  preached  without  special  reference  to 
any  of  the  creeds  of  the  sects,  with  which  the  church  has  no  ecclesiastical  connection  whatsoever;  in- 
deed, persons  of  all  denominations  have  always  found  a  welcome  among  its  congregation,  where  they 
could  enjoy  religious  worship  and  exercises  of  a  purely  unsectarian  character.     New  York,  with  its  pe- 
culiar social  arrangement  and  cosmopolitan  nature,  is  perhaps  the  only  city  in  the  country  where  a 
church  framed  on  precisely  this  design  could  exist  with  any  degree  of  success.     It  is  a  free  church,  be- 
ing sustained  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  from  wealthy  Christian  merchants  and  others  residing 
in  the  metropolis,  and  from  those  who  casually  attend  its  services.     Having  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  the  latter  soon  became — as  he  continued  through  life — a  staunch  friend  of  Dr. 
Deems,  always  relying  upon  him  for  advice  and  counsel  in  many  directions,  and  always  most  generous 
in  aiding  the  Doctor  to  forward  his  religious  projects,  and  chiefly  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers. 
In  order  to  firmly  establish  the  latter  on  a  secure  foundation,  Commodore  Vanderbilt  bought  for  $50,- 
000  the  Mercer  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  settling  the  property  on  Dr.  Deems  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life.    This  edifice,  a  large  and  commodious  building   then,    in    a    most   convenient    location    for 
its  purpose,  was  put  in  thorough  repair,  and  dedicated  in  October,  1870.    At  the  exercises  of  its  dedi- 
cation a  very  large  number  of  the  leading  personages  of  the  city  were  assembled,  exhibiting  by  their 
presence  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  work  of  Dr.  Deems  was  held.     Meanwhile,  new  appointments 
poured  in  upon  him,  one  of  these  being  the  Presidency  of  a  college  in   California,   and   another,   a 
similar  position,  in  a  college  in  Georgia.     These  places  were  declined,  however.  Dr.  Deems  being  un- 
willing to  retire  from  the  field  which  he  had  created   for  himself,   and  which  he  had   so  successfully 
worked  in  New  York  city.     He  was,  however,  during  some  time,  President  of  Rutgers  Female  Col- 
lege in  that  city,  and,  since  1S81,  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophv.     Dr. 
Deems  received  his  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Randolph-Macon  College,  in  1852,  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  and  was  declared  at  the  time  by  the  newspapers  "the  youngest  D.D.  in  North  America."     He  re-i 
ceived  his  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.     As  a  literary  worker.  Dr.  Deems 
was  at  once  prolific  and  original.     For  some  time  he  edited  Frank  Leslie's  Sunday  Alagasiiic;  also  five 
volumes  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Pulpit;  and  in  1887  a  monthly  magazine  called  Christian  Thought. 
Besides  having  published  numerous  volumes  of  sermons,  and  many  addresses,  and  being  well  known 
as  a  frequent  and   favorite  contributor  to  periodical  literature,  Dr.  Deems  was  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  works,  including  among  others,  the  following:    "Triumph   of   Peace   and  Other   Poems," 
(New  York,  1840)  ;  "Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke"  (1840)  ;  "Devotional  Melodies"   (  1842)  ;  "Twelve  Col- 
lege Sermons"  (1844);  "The  Home  Altar"   (1850);  "What  Now?"   (1853):  "Weights  and  Wings" 
(1874);  "A  Scotch  Verdict  in  Re-evolution"   (T886)  ;  and  "The  Light  of  the  Nations."    In  this  latter 
volume,  which  is,  in  fact,  in  the  nature  of  a  biography  of  Christ,  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  work 
on  the  usual  lines  of  biographers  of  the  Saviour.     Leaving,  for  the  better  carrying  out  of  his  purpose, 
the  divine  side  of  Christ,  he  makes  use  of  the  records  of  the  Evangelists,  wlio  write  about  the  m;ui  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Mary,  precisely  as  if  they  were  narratives  written  by  classical  authors,  his  object  being  to  rep- 
resent the  consciousness  of  Jesus  without  reference  to  theological  conclusions.     In  the  early  part  of 
1890  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  pul>lished  the  k  test  volume  from  tlie  pen  of  Dr.  Deems — a  general 
omnium  galherum — entitled  "Chips  and  Chunks."     Dr.  Deems  was  a  consistent  opponent  of  the  theory 
of  evolution,  and  has  written  with  considerable  force  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine.     Among  his  public 
addresses  which  have  carried  special  weight  and  been  rewarded  by  remarkable  popularity,  one  was  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  in  1855,  during  the  trial  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  which 
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was  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  forensic  eloquence.  Dr.  Deems  may  with  rea- 
son be  considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  known  in  the  religious  history  of  the  American  re- 
public. He  began  his  public  career  at  a  very  much  earlier  age  than  is  the  case  with  most  clergymen. 
orators  or  writers,  and  from  his  very  beginning  appears  to  have  established  himself  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  who  became  acquainted  with  his  character  and  ability,  and  to  have  sustained  ever  since 
the  exalted  impression  thus  formed.  A  man  of  most  lavable  nature,  undeformed  by  the  conventional- 
ism which  so  often  confines  members  of  his  profession,  he  possessed  the  rare  human  quality  of  entering 
at  once  into  the  affections  of  those  who  knew  him.  The  type  is  unusual  among  men  of  any  profundity 
of  inspiration,  or  who  are  remarkable  for  their  reflective  powers ;  and  these  characteristics  belonged  quite 
as  much  to  Dr.  Deems  as  did  his  boiilioinmic.  He  had  remarkable  conversational  powers,  great  natural 
ability  for  the  acquirement  of  learning,  and  was  indeed,  very  broadly  informed  in  ancient  and  modern 
literature.  His  intellectual  capacity  was  of  a  very  high  order.  .A  profound  reasoner,  and  capable  of 
rapid  and  exact  generalization  on  any  subject  upon  which  he  conversed,  he  was  certain  to  present  it  with 
both  spirit  and  acumen.  Although  rapid  in  forming  conclusions,  and  enthusiastic  and  earnest  in  car- 
rying forward  whatever  plan  he  had  formed,  he  met  with  marked  success  in  his  undertakings.  His 
field  of  effort  was  very  broad,  and  very  important,  and  his  duties  were  arduously  and  faithfully  per- 
formed. In  his  religious  work  his  sole  object  waS' — regardless  of  sect  or  dogma — to  accomplish  the 
religious  and  as  far  as  possible  the  intellectual  advancement  of  his  fellow-men.  As  an  orator  and  as 
a  writer,  Dr.  Deems  was  always  popular  among  the  masses,  while  no  less  appealing  to  the  more  intel- 
ligent and  more  thoughtful  of  those  whom  he  had  occasion  to  address.  He  had  th.e  advantage  of  being 
practical  and  logical,  while  at  tlie  same  time  exhibiting  a  curiously  original  charm  of  fancy  which  was, 
indeed,  peculiar  to  himself.  Dr.  Deems  made  his  mark  in  the  South,  where  he  enjoyed  a  continuous 
popularity,  being  there  considered  one  of  the  foremost  theologians  and  most  popular  men  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church :  indeed,  this  fact  is  seen  at  once  from  the  number  and  importance  of  the  appointments 
which  were  offered  to  him  from  that  part  of  the  country.  In  New  York  he  was  not  less  esteemed,  and 
was  always  a  welcome  visitor  in  any  social  gathering  which  he  chose  to  attend.  The  Church  of  the 
Strangers,  under  his  administration,  became  an  institution  .?/(/ ^rnrm.  For  years  it  has  been  attended 
by  large  and  constantly  varying  congregations  both  of  strangers  and  of  citizens.  The  eloquence  and 
originality  of  the  preacher,  the  complete  liberality  of  his  doctrines,  and  his  social  and  public  standing  as 
a  man,  made  Dr.  Deems  worthy  of  all  the  encomiums  which  were  so  often  and  so  warmly  passed  upon 
him.  On  fune  20th,  189.3,  ^r.  Deems  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  wedding  to  Anna  Dis- 
osway,  on  which  interesting  occasion  the  aged  divine,  then  in  feeble  health,  and  worn  out  from  over- 
work, called  his  wife  and  children  to  his  side,  and  taking  his  wife's  hand,  and  placing  a  new  ring  on 
her  finger,  said :  "With  this  ring  I  do  thee  wed."  The  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers  presented  him  a  gold  loving  cup,  appropriately  inscribed;  and  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Strangers — a  church  organization — sent  a  little  gold  casket  in  which  were  fifty  gold  coins, 
one  for  each  year  of  his  married  life.  The  Junior  Society  of  the  church  presented  a  gold  spoon.  A 
number  of  poems  from  members  of  the  congregation  were  also  received,  and  some  two  hundred  cards 
bearing  the  names  of  his  parishioners  were  sent  tied  with  golden  cords ;  and  many  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation and  affection  further  signalized  the  event.  Dr.  Deems  was  known  through  his  great  work,  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  Gifted  with  extraordinary  intellectual  ability,  and  having  attained  a 
ripe  scholarship,  he  had  besides  a  heart  full  of  sympathy,  which  won  the  confidence  of  all  who  met  him. 
Another  remarkable  thing  about  him  was  his  untiring  energy,  much  of  which  he  was  able  to  infuse  into 
those  about  him,  and  to  which  many  young  men  and  women  owe  their  start  in  life.  In  spite  of  his 
duties,  which  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  congregation,  and  which  included  every  stranger 
in  New  York  who  cared  to  appeal  to  him  for  pastoral  care  he  accomplished  a  world  of  literary  work. 
In  the  pulpit  he  spoke  with  absolute  fearlessness,  withal  he  was  plain  and  practical,  and  his  hearers  who 
went  to  church  to  get  teachings  in  the  duties  of  life  got  what  they  wanted.    He  died,  beloved  and  hon- 
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ored  in  a  way  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men,  on  November  iStli,  1893,  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  No.  143  West  Seventy-sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  The  historic  church  he  founded  and  so 
dearly  loved,  at  No.  299  Mercer  Street,  closed  its  doors  on  Sunday,  January  23d,  1898,  for  removal  up- 
town, where  its  one-third  of  a  century  of  work  for  the  friendless  and  needy  is  continued  in  other  hands ; 
but  the  Church  of  the  Strangers  still  stands  in  its  new  home,  as  it  did  in  its  old,  a  living,  lasting  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Charles  Force  Deems. 


THOMAS  DUNN  ENGLISH. 

Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English,  LL.D.,  author  of  the  famous  song,  "Ben  Bolt,"'  and  known  succes- 
sively as  journalist,  physician,  lawyer,  poet,  politician  and  author,  was  born  of  a  New  Jersey  family,  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  June  20th,  1819,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the  early  morning  of  April 
I  St,  1902.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Joseph  English,  who  left  Ireland  for  England  in  1682,  and  shortly 
afterward  settled  in  this  country.  Joseph  English  went  to  New  Jersey  with  his  family,  and  a  town  in 
Monmouth  County  still  bears  the  name.  The  Englishes  in  time  became  converts  to  the  Quaker  sect, 
which  settled  the  central  section  of  the  State  during  the  Colonial  period.  Dr.  English's  father,  Robert 
English,  intended  that  his  son  should  become  a  physician.  Young  English  was  therefore  sent  to  the 
Friends'  school  at  Burlington,  but  business  reverses  to  his  family  compelled  the  boy  to  go  to  work 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  He  began  newspaper  work  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  time  was  em- 
ployed in  the  editorial  department  of  Poison's  Advertiser.  His  ambition  was  to  enter  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and,  after  he  had  earned  enough  money  in  newspaper  work  to  make  the  venture,  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Paul  D.  Goddard,  of  Philadelphia,  and  finally  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was  duly  graduated  in  1839.  He  then  became  interested  in  politics,  and, 
seeing  an  advantage  in  law,  took  up  the  study  of  that  profession,  and  in  1843,  was  admitted  to  the 
Pennsyh'ania  bar.  One  of  the  desires  of  the  elder  English  was  that  his  son  should  learn  a  trade.  To 
tliat  end  the  young  man  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  during  his  school  vacations  and  after  regular 
hours.  Until  Dr.  English's  sight  failed  him  a  few  years  ago  it  was  his  boast  that  he  could  do  what  but 
one  joiner  in  a  thousand  could — since  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  done  by  machine — make  a  window- 
sash  or  panel-door  from  the  plank  to  the  complete  article.  Dr.  English  began  to  appear  in  public  when 
the  agitation  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  began.  Before  he  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  partici- 
pated in  a  public  debate  on  this  cjuestion,  representing  the  sentiment  of  the  North  against  the  South. 
His  opponent  was  a  Georgia  Congressman.  Dr.  English  won  During  the  annexation  period  he  was 
a  warm  friend  i3f  President  Tyler.  In  1844,  when  Polk  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
Presidency,  the  campaign  managers,  knowing  that  the  fight  in  New  York  State  would  be  extremely 
close,  sent  young  English  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  getting  for  their  candidate  the  support  of  the 
Post  Ofiice  and  Custom  House  authorities.  The  attempt  was  highly  successful,  and  after  the  election 
the  youthful  politician  was  influential  at  Washington,  where  he  was  voted  the  privilege  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  From  1842  to  1852,  Dr.  English's  work  was  mainly  dramatic.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
plays  which  were  produced  in  Philadelphia  theatres.  S'-me  are  enumerated  by  Rees  in  his  "Dramatic 
Writers  of  America."  He  went  tf>  West  Virginia  in  1S53  and  practised  law  fur  abont  fwe  years.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  while  on  the  circuit  to  carry  his  surgical  instruments  and  be  called 
to  perform  an  operation.  In  1857,  he  took  up  his. residence  in  New  York,  and  a  year  later  moved  to 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  During  the  Civil  War.  Dr.  English  was  elected  tn  the  New  Jersey  House  of  As- 
sembly. He  served  two  terms,  and  was  the  author  of  ;i  number  of  measures  to  help  the  Federal  au- 
thorities in  raising  troops.  Dr.  English  removed  to  Newark  in  1878.  In  1890  he  was  elected  t(j 
Congress  over  Elias  M.  Condit.  In  that  campaign  "Ben  Bolt"  was  sung  nightly  by  all  the  singers  the 
Democrats  could  muster,  and  the  author  was  literally  sung  into  Congress.    He  was  re-elected  in  1892 
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over  R.  Wayne  Parker,  but  was  defeated  by  the  latter  two  years  later.     During  the  State  campaign  of 
1899  he  was  nominated  for  Assembly  by  the  Democrats  of  Essex  County,  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
pull  the  Democratic  ticket  out  of  defeat.     Dr.   English  was  a  prolific  writer.     His  newspaper  edi- 
torials alone  would  fill  many  volumes.     He  was  a  very  rapid  worker,  his  play,  "The  Mormons,"  being 
written  in  seventy-two  hours,  and  his  poem,  "Kallimais,"  between  500  and  600  lines  in  length,  in  a 
single  day.    At  one  time  he  was  dramatist  at  Burton's,  Connor's,  and  Foster's  Theatres,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York.    Among  his  works  were  "Walter  Woolfe,"  "1844;  or,  The  Power  of  the  Startled  Fal- 
con," "Ambrose  Fecit;  or,  The  Peer  and  the  Painter,"  "American  Ballads,"  "The  Boy's  Book  of  Battle 
Lyrics,"  and  "Jacob  Schuyler's  Millions."    A  few  years  ago  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  "Maine,"  and  the  heroism  of  "brave  Bill  Anthony."     The  best  known  of  his  poems  is  the 
world  famous  song,  "Ben  Bolt,"  although  for  some  reason  he  resented  the  popularity  which  came  to 
him  from  the  authorship  of  these  verses,  and  used  to  refuse  to  hear  them  sung.     "Ben  Bolt"  was  first 
published  in  1843,  >"  the  Nciv  York  Mirror,  and  soon  attained  great  popularity.     Afterward  a  muti- 
lated form  of  the  ballad  was  sung  in  music  halls  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  composition 
was  also  translated  into  other  languages.    In  England  it  took  the  country  by  storm.     It  was  set  to  all 
sorts  of  music.     Dr.  English,  who   was  a  musical  student,  composed  a  score  for  the  words,  but  it  was 
not  popular.     A  young  actor  named  Nelson  F.  Kneass,  brother  of  the  then  United  States  District-, 
Attorney,  at  Philadelphia,  applied  to  Charles  Porter,  manager  of  the  Pittsburg  National  Theatre,  for  a 
position.     When  Mr.  Porter  learned  that  Kneass  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  the  manager  told  the  applicant 
there  was  a  part  for  him  in  a  play  then  running  if  he  could  furnish  a  new  song.     Kneass  wrote  the 
music  for  "Ben  Bolt,"  and  sang  it  for  several  years  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     The  international 
fame  of   Dr.    English   rests   upon  the   four  stanzas  of  this  famous  ballad,  so  often  sung  by  the  mothers 
of  the  present  generation.  When  Du  Maurier,  in  "Trilby"  gave  a  second  life  to  the  captivating  song,  the 
almost  forgotten  verses  were  again  on  every  tongue,  and  its  revival  was  so  complete  that  tlie  music 
publishers  sold  more  copies  of  the  words  and  music  than  in  all  the  preceding  forty  years  or  more. 
As  it  was  claimed  in  Europe  as  an  English  production,  notwithstanding  its  certain  American  charac- 
teristics, Dr.  English  made  a  statement  relative  to  its  origin,  wherein  he  showed  that  it  was  hurriedly 
written  by  him  in  response  to  a  request  from  N.  P.  Willis,  who  had  called  upon  him  to  write  a  sea- 
song.     He  tried  in  vain  to  produce  verses  that  suited  him.   One  day  he  dashed  off  the  first  three  stanzas 
of  a  new  song  and  pieced  together  parts  of  his  first  effort  to  complete  the  fourth  stanza.     Thus  com- 
pleted, "Ben  Bolt"  was  sent  to  Willis  with  a  deprecatory  note,  in  which  English  advised  Willis  to 
"burn  the  stuff."     Willis  did  not  take  him  at  his  word,   on   the  contrary,   he  was   delighted   with  the 
poem,    and   published    it   promptly   in    the   Mirror.     Dr.  English  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  William  and  Mary  College  of  Virginia  in  1876.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he  and  Senator  Hoar, 
of  Massachusetts,  were  the  only  persons  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon  line  who  were  honorary  alumni 
of    that    institution.      During    the    later    years    of  his  life  the  author's  attention  centered  upon  his 
memoirs,  which  he  wished  published  after  his  decease.     Though  his  abilities  entitled  him  to  a  share 
above  the  average  in  worldly  goods,  he  died  having  but  little  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  ordinary  com- 
forts.    Dr.  English  was  the  last  of  that  famous  coterie  of  American  writers  who  won  reputation  in 
the  days  of  Willis,  Morris,  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe.      He  was  married,  in  1836,  to  Ann  Maxwell  Meade, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Meade,  of  Philadelphia.      l^.Irs.   English  died  in   1889.     Edgar,  his  youngest 
son,  died  in  1901 ;  his  other  son,  Arthur,  is  a  lawyer  in  New  York  city,  and  his  daughters  are  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Noll,  of  Tennessee,  and  Miss  Alice  English.     His  home  life  was  exceedingly  simple.     His  devoted 
daughter  read  to  him,  and  he  thus  kept  in  touch  with  the  events  of  the  day.     His  reminiscences  were 
interesting  to  a  degree;  and  to  those  of  younger  generations,  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  companionship 
at  times,  it  was  a  historical  treat  to  hear  him  recall    scenes   and   incidents   of   the   second   twenty-five 
years  of  the  last  century. 
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JOHN  ARNOT. 
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John  Arnot,  a  distinguished  pioneer  and  well-known  business  man  of  Elmn-a,  New  \ork,  was 
born  m  Perthshn-e.  Scotland,  September  25th,  I793>  ^n^  ^lied  in  Elmira.  November  17th,  1873.     His 
parents  emigrated  from  Scotland  in  1801,.  and  settled  near  Albany.  N.  Y.    The  humble  circttmstances 
of  his  father  permitted  young  Arnot  to  obtain  but  a  fair  education,   for  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  family's  support  by  his  daily  labor.    His  spare  moments  were,  nevertheless,  given  to 
books  and  studv.     At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  left  home  to  seek  fortune  among  strangers,  and  located 
at  Newtown,  now  Elmira.  N.  Y.     His  prudence  and  frugality,  coupled  with  confidence  in  his  honesty, 
induced  a  merchant  in  Albany  to  start  him  m  a  business  venture,  entire  control  being  given  lum  ni  the 
management.     The  trust  reposed  in  him  as  a  matter  of  honor  increased  his  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
his    best    energies    were    applied    to    the    task    of    showing    that    he    was  worthy    of    confidence 
The     Scotch     thrift     inherited     by     Mr.     Arnothad     now     a    chance    to     develop,     and    so    well 
did  It  sund  him  in  stead,  that  ere  many  years  intervened  he  had  saved  sufficient  to  buy  out  his  partner 
and  assume  sole  proprietorship.     In  1824  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Stephen  Tuttle.  a  union  most 
advantageous  to  the  young  merchant,  who  found  in  his  father-in-law  an  adviser  whose  shrewdness  and 
sa..acitv   were   tempered   by   unquestioned   integrity  and  religious  benevolence.     Young  Arnot  became 
Mr    Tuttle-s  partner  in  1S31,  and  the  firm  continued  in  business  up  to  a  few  years  prior  to  the  death  of 
the' senior  member,  who  retired  on  acco.unt  of  advanced  age.     Mr.   Arnot  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  Opera  House,  the  first  foundry  erected  in  the  town,  and,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  improved 
methods,  brought  to  Elmira  the  first  steam-engine  ever  used  in  the  township.     He  early  demons  rated 
his  faith  in  the  future  of  his  chosen  home,  by  large  purchases  of  land,  and,  ni  1S32,  the  rise  m  value  of 
real  estate  added  materially  to  the  profits  of  his  already  increased  business^     At  the  age  of    or ty^  he 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  Elmira,  and  co-operated,  with  a  number  of  o  hers 
in  the  organization  of  the  Chemung  Canal  Bank  by  a  liberal  subscription  toward  its  capital.     Elected 
a  director  of  the  Bank,  he  gave  its  interests  the  same  careful  attention  bestowed  upon  his  private  in- 
vestments     The  year  1S37,  and  its  immediate  successors  were  of  singular  hardships  to  the  mercantile 
communitv  of  New  York  State.     The  panic  of  that  year  had  diminished  trade  values,  and  shaken  pub- 
lic confide'nce  evervwhere  in  banks  and  bankers.     The  Chemung  Canal  Bank  was  not  an  exception  to   he 
o-eneral  rule   and  t'o  regain  deposits  and  business  from  the  towns-people  and  neighboring    armers  the 
directors  induced  Mr.   Arnot  to  become  the  bank's  cashier.     The  result  justified  their  selection,  and 
under  the  new  direction  the  bank  was  shortly  on  a  s-.lid  basis,  and  an  era  ot  prosperity  m  its  atta.rs  be- 
gan  vvhich  has  ever  since  continued.     In  1848  the  Erie  Railroad  was  in  ]_irocess  of  construction  by  sec- 
^ons     The  contractors  for  the  portion  of  the  road  between  Binghaniton  and  Elmira,  a  distance  o    sixty 
nnles'  became  embarrassed,  and  Mr.  Arnot,  with  Messrs.  John  Magee,  Charles  and  Constant  Cook,  and 
T    S   T    Stranahan.  assumed  and  completed  the  contract,  out  of  their  private  means,  taking  >n  exchange 
'the  bonds  of  the  Company.     An  extension  of  the  work  to  Corning  under  similar  conditions  was  made  by 
the  same  parties,  upon  the  completion  of  which  Mr.  Arnot  was  elected  a  director  of  the  E"e  Railroad 
Obtaining  bv  purchase  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Chemung  Canal  Bank,  Mr.  Arnot  was 
d     ted  it:  President  in  1852,  and  appointed  his  second  son,  John  Arnot,  Jr.,  Cashier  of  the  institution. 
In  1854  as  President  of  the  Company  constructing  the  Junction  Canal,  he  pushed  the  work  to  an  early 
completion.     The  same  year  he  became  President  of  the  Gas  Company,  of  E  m,ra,_  and  his  business 
metl  ods  were  soon  practically  displayed  by  marked  improvement  in  quality  of  the  article    urmshed,  and 
in  the  number  of  consumers.     The  business  interests  of  Mr.  Arnot  would  appear  to  have  now  ex- 
tended to  the  utmost  limit  within  which  anyone  could  safely  and  profitably  employ  his    acul.es ;  but  he 
saw  a  new  field  for  the  display  of  his  acumen,  with  prospects  of  materially  increasing  h.s  already  large 
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fortune.  With  Charles  Cook,  of  Schuyler  County,  and  his  cousin  Constant  Cook,  of 
Steuben  County,  the  same  gentleman  associated  witli  him  in  railway  construction,  he  in- 
vested largely  in  land  purchases  near  Blossburg,  Pa.,  with  the  idea  of  mining  for  coal. 
Like  all  his  other  ventures  this  project  prospered  from  the  outset,  and  in  it  he  became  year  after  year 
more  extensively  engaged,  becoming  sole  proprietor  of  several  and  part  owner  of  a  large  number  of 
working  mines.  His  partners  retired  wealthy  in  a  few  years,  but  he  retained  his  investments  in  the  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  during  his  life  time.  The  active  business  life,  with  its  attendant  obligations, 
and  ever  increasing  responsibilities,  precluded  Mr.  Arnot's  mingling  in  politics,  had  political  preferment 
been  his  ambition.  The  public  school  system  of  New  York  State,  as  at  present  existing,  took  its  rise 
about  the  year  1858-9,  and  Mr.  Arnot  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Elmira  Board  of  Education  in  1859, 
and  held  the  office  during  the  six  years  following.  Like  all  good  citizens  Mr.  Arnot  had  strong  politi- 
cal convictions,  and  up  to  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party  acted  with  the  Whigs,  but  allied  himself  with 
the  Democracy  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party.  Although  a  new  recruit  to  the  ranks,  his  busi- 
ness prominence,  unblemished  character  and  extended  acquaintance  rendered  him  a  most  available 
candidate,  and  he  was  tendered  the  nomination  for  Congress  by  the  Democrats  in  1858.  His  recent 
change  of  political  domicile,  united  to  the  ardor  and  warmth,  in  that  section,  of  anti-slavery  sentiment, 
overcame  his  well-known  popularity,  and  he  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  The  intense  and  con- 
stant application  of  fifty  years  of  business,  projecting  in  so  many  and  varied  channels,  now  told  upon 
the  sturdy  frame  and  immense  sustaining  powers  of  Mr.  Arnot,  and  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis. 
A  partial  recoverj'^  followed,  and  a  visit  to  the  most  celebrated  European  watering  places  was  made, 
but  without  material  benefit.  The  labors  consequent  upon  resuming  charge  of  his  financial  concerns 
upon  his  return  home,  provoked  a  second  paralytic  stroke,  from  which  he  never  sufficiently  recovered  to 
renew  his  business  activity,  and  he  died  at  his  residence  on  Lake  Street,  Elmira,  on  date  already  men- 
tioned. John  Arnot  represented  in  his  life  the  typical  self-made  man  of  the  United  States.  Of  his  class, 
he  was  an  exemplar  of  what  strong  will  power,  fidelity  to  self  and  neighbor,  scrupulous  honesty,  and 
clear  headed  foresight,  backed  by  a  good  constitution,  can  accomplish.  A  new  and  sparsely  populated 
country  needed  such  a  man  as  a  leader  in  the  development  of  its  fertility  and  mineral  resources.  To  him 
and  his  two  associates,  Lyinan  Covell  and  Stephen  Tuttle,  Elmira  is  indebted  in  the  largest  degree  for 
its  present  status  as  a  thriving  commercial  center.  His  public  spirit  and  love  of  adopted  home  were 
shown  by  his  investment  of  his  means  in  each  and  every  company  or  improvement,  which  directly  bene- 
fited the  interests  of  Elmira.  The  city  of  Elmira,  at  his  death,  through  the  members  of  its  Common 
Council,  acknowledged  its  sense  of  the  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  its  inhabitants  in  the 
following  expression  commemorative  of  bis  life  and  enterprising  public  spirit: 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  John  Arnot.  Sr..  for  half  a  century  an  honored  and  eminent  citizen, 
this  community  has  sustained  a  severe  and  irreparable  loss,  \\nien  one  so  long  and  so  largely  identified 
with  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  city,  so  universally  respected  and  deserving  of  respect,  is  taken 
away,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  city,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  should  take  notice  of  the  event." 

Of  Mr.  Arnot's  family,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Harriet  Tuttle  Arnot,  survived  him  but  a  few  years,  and 
died  at  Elmira,  December  6th,  1877.  John  Arnot,  Jr.,  the  second  son,  was  twice  elected  Mayor  of  El- 
mira, and  was  elected  to  sever.al  terms  in  Congress.  (See  following  biography).  Stephen  T.,  the  eldest 
son,  was  Mayor  of  Elmira,  in  1883-84,  and  died  in  November,  1884.  Matthias  H.,  the  youngest  son,  was 
President  of  the  Elmira  Gas  Company,  and  for  many  years  an  influential  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  eldest  daughter,  Marianna  A.,  married  Mr.  William  B.  Ogden,  now  deceased,  and  the 
youngest  daughter,  Fanny  .\.,  married  Mr.  George  G.  Haven,  of  New  York  City. 
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JOHN  ARNOT,  JR. 

Hon.  John  Arnot,  Jr.,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  tlirice  Mayor  of  that  city,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  a  Member  of  Congress,  was  born  in  what  was  then  the  village  of  Elmira,  March 
I  ith,  1 83 1,  and  died  at  his  home,  in  the  same  place,  November  20th,  1886.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Ar- 
not (see  preceding  biography),  and  received  an  excellent  education  at  the  hands  of  skillful  teachers  in 
the  best  private  schools  of  Elmira  and  other  places.  He  entered  Vale  College,  but  did  not  long  pursue 
the  course  of  study  there.  In  his  youth  he  engaged  in  the  banking  business  with  his  father.  In  1852, 
when  the  latter  became  President  of  the  Chemung  Canal  Bank,  the  son  was  appointed  cashier  of  that  in- 
stitution. In  this  responsible  position  he  developed  rare  ability  as  a  financier,  and  become  favorably 
known  in  business  circles.  On  the  demise  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  and  was  the  of- 
ficial head  of  the  Bank  at  the  time  of  his  own  death.  As  a  young  man  he  evinced  great  interest  in 
politics,  and,  in  1859,  his  fellow-citizens  honored  him  by  electing  him  President  of  the  village.  His  ad- 
ministration of  this  trust  proved  so  satisfactory  to  the  people  that  he  was  re-elected  the  following  year, 
and  again  in  1861.  In  1864,  when  Elmira  was  granted  a  charter  as  a  city,  Mr.  Arnot  was  at  once  nom- 
inated for  the  office  of  Mayor,  and  was  elected.  His  administration  proved  an  able  one  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  interests  of  the  young  city  were  carefully  and  judiciously  fostered;  local  improvements  of 
importance  were  inaugurated  and  carried  forward,  and  a  healthful  impetus  was  given  to  the  various  en- 
terprises which  have  since  contributed  so  largely  to  place  Elmira  among  the  foremost  inland  cities  of 
the  Empire  State.  In  1870,  Mr.  Arnot  was  again  called  to  the  Mayoralty  by  his  appreciative  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  a  second  time  he  retired  from  the  office  with  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  community.  In 
1874,  although  his  personal  business  interests  were  of  an  extensive  and  absorbing  character,  he  yielded  to 
the  popular  demand,  and  for  a  third  time  filled  the  Chief  Magistracy,  and,  as  on  former  occasions,  re- 
tired from  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  with  a  record  for  fidelity  and  usefulness  which,  it  was 
agreed  on  all  sides,  could  not  have  been  surpassed.  Mr.  Arnot  always  acted  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  in  its  local  councils  was  greatly  esteemed  and  respected.  He  was  the  first  member  of  the 
family — who  had  been  identified  with  the  Whigs — to  join  the  Democrats :  his  first  vote  being  cast 
with  them.  The  district  in  which  he  resided  was  strongly  Republican.  In  purely  local  matters  poli- 
tics made  little  difference  to  the  citizens  of  Elmira;  but  on  National  questions  the  members  of  both  par- 
ties were  rigorous  partisans.  Resolved  to  overthrow  Republican  supremac}'  in  the  district,  the  Demo- 
crats put  forward  John  Arnot,  Jr.,  as  their  strongest  standard  bearer.  His  nomination  for  Congress 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  although  made  entirely  against  his  wishes.  pro\ed  a  master-stroke  of  policy. 
To  the  mercantile  community  he  was  known  as  a  business  man  of  solidity  and  integrity.  By  the  people 
generally,  he  was  esteemed  as  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father,  and  as  one  who 
had  already  given  a  good  account  of  his  stewardship  when  occupying  prominent  public 
positions.  I'itted  against  him  in  the  canvass,  was  one  of  the  best  young  men  in  the  Republican  party,  who 
was  also  one  of  its  very  hardest  fighters.  Mr.  Arnot  entered  the  field  to  overcome  an  adverse  majority  of 
fully  three  thousand  votes.  His  success  at  the  polls  was  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  the  politi- 
cal history  of  the  State.  His  plurality  of  nearly  three  thousand  over  Republican,  Prohibition  and 
Greenback  candidates,  showed  that  almost  six  thousand  citizens  changed  their  votes  at  this  election,  in 
order  to  give  Mr.  Arnot  their  support.  This  result  in  a  Congressional  district  was  almost  unprecedented. 
Mr.  Arnot  took  his  seat  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  as  the  representative  of  what  was  then  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congressional  District  of  New  York.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  term  he  was  again  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  same  office,  was  endorsed  by  the  Republicans,  and  elected,  with  practically  no  opposition. 
In  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  as  in  its  predecessor,  he  performed  some  excellent  service  for  his  country 
and  his  constituency,  continually  strengthening  his  popularity  with  the  people  while  winning  the  admira- 
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tion  and  respect  of  his  colleagues.  In  1884,  Mr.  Arnot  was  the  victim  of  a  sad  accident.  One  day 
while  attending  to  his  duties  in  the  bank  he  happened  to  be  in  the  act  of  opening  and  entering  the 
vault,  when  a  gas  explosion  took  place.  Mr.  Arnot  was  seriously  injured,  being  badly  burned  about 
the  head,  face  and  hands,  besides  being  blown  or  thrown  across  the  room  and  severely  hurt  by  the  con- 
cussion. For  a  long  time  he  lingered  between  life  and  death,  but  an  excellent  constitution,  aided  by  the 
faithful  nursing  of  his  devoted  wife,  brought  him  through  his  critical  illness,  and  enabled  him  to  re- 
sume his  seat  in  Congress,  as  well  as  his  duties  at  the  head  of  the  bank.  But  he  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  sustained,  for,  despite  his  manfully  attending  to  his  duties  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  so,  he 
suffered  intensely  from  nervous  prostration,  which,  with  other  troubles,  also  consequent  on  the  acci- 
dent, eventually  led  to  his  death.  Mr.  Arnot  was  a  man  of  quiet,  modest  exterior  and  manners.  He 
possessed  large  practical  experience  in  affairs,  and,  although  a  most  successful  financier,  was  noted  for  his 
conservative  views.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and  was  particularly  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate. He  had  the  rare  quality  of  attracting  and  holding  friends.  The  Arnot  family  has  earned  for  it- 
self a  proud  name  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  no  member  of  it  has  done  more  to  preserve  and  extend 
its  honorable  record  than  John  Arnot,  Tr.  Possessed  of  almost  unlimited  means,  he  freely  employed 
them  in  every  noble  work.  His  generosity  was  practically  without  limit,  and  it  is  said  that  his  dispo- 
sition to  help  such  as  needed  help  was  equal  to  his  means.  In  the  communitv  in  which  he  resided,  and 
where  he  was  best  known,  he  was  beloved  and  trusted  in  an  exceptional  degree,  and  in  his  untimely 
death  he  was  regretted  as  few  man  are.  In  1858,  Mr.  Arnot  married  Miss  A.  E.  Hulett,  daughter  of 
Charles  Hulett,  of  Horseheads,  N.  Y.     This  lady,  together  with  his  three  children,  survived  him. 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD. 

Daniel  Addison  Heald,  for  many  years  President  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  of  New 
York,  and  widely  known  as  the  leading  fire  underwriter  of  the  United  States,  came  of  sound  Puritan 
stock,  whose  planting  from  old  to  New  England  dates  back  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries;  the 
family  having  been  among  the  first  settlers  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  arriving  there  from  Berwick, 
England,  in  1635.  Both  his  grandfathers  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolution,  the  paternal  one  fighting 
at  Concord  Bridge,  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  other  engagements;  the  maternal,  whose  name  was  Edwards, 
served  creditably  as  captain  in  the  army  under  Washington.  A  daughter  of  Captain  Edwards  mar- 
ried Amos  Heald,  a  son  of  the  first  named  patriot.  Daniel  Addison  Heald,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  the  youngest  child  of  this  marriage;  born  May  4,  1818,  at  Chester,  Vermont,  where  Amos  Heald 
owned  and  tilled  one  of  the  largest  and  best  farms  in  the  State.  Young  Heald  spent  the  first  sixteen 
years  of  his  life  on  the  parental  farm,  sharing  in  every  labor  of  the  field.  His  inclinations  and  am- 
bitions made  him  studious,  and  he  neglected  no  opportunity  for  mental  improvement.  The  mountains 
around  his  father's  farm  seemed  to  beckon,  and  to  say  to  his  aspirations  "Climb!  the  world  is  on  the 
other  side  of  us."  A  good  education  was  what  he  craved,  and  determined  to  have.  Under  the  circum- 
stances by  which  he  was  surrounded  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  prepare  for  a  classical  education,  but  he 
successfully  accomplished  the  task,  for,  after  spending  two  years  at  a  preparatory  school  in  Meri- 
den,  New  Hampshire,  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  took"  the  full  academic  course,  and  was 
graduated  with  honor  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  During  his  senior  year  at  Yale  he  read 
law  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Daggett,  of  New  Haven,  and  subsequently  for  two  years  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Washburn,  of  Ludlow,  Vermont,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
in  May,  1843.  I"  connection  with  his  law  practice  he  conducted  a  fire  insurance  business  as  agent  for  the 
-T.tna,  and  other  Hartford  companies,  and  won  for  himself  in  each  capacity  so  excellent  a  reputation, 
that  in  1856  the  Home,  then  a  young  company,  invited  him  to  become  its  General  Agent.  He  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his  duties,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City.     Af- 
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ter  twelve  years  of  service  in  tliis  capacity,  he  was  rewarded  for  liis  diligence,  zeal  and  fidelity  by  be- 
ing chosen  Second  Vice-President  of  the  company.  In  1883  Vice-President  Willmarth  resigning,  Mr. 
Heald  succeeded  to  that  ofiice;  and  at  the  annual  election  in  1888  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  President  Martin.  The  company  at  the  time 
Mr.  Heald  entered  its  service  had  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  total  assets  of  $872,823.  Its  capi- 
tal is  now  three  millions  and  its  assets  are  over  fifteen  and  one-quarter  millions.  Its  net  surplus  is 
nearlv  si.K  millions,  and  its  surplus,  as  regards  policy  holders,  nearly  ten  million  dollars.  It  passed 
through  the  great  fires  at  Portland,  Maine,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Chicago  and  Boston,  paying 
in  full  and  promptly  every  dollar  of  its  large  losses,  and  has  become  one  among  the  four  greatest 
fire  insurance  companies  in  the  world.  It  detracts  no  whit  from  the  just  praise  of  any  other  man  now  or 
ever  connected  with  the  company  to  say  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  Home's  present 
standing  belongs  to  Mr.  Heald,  who  has  been  graphically  described  as  the  possessor  of  "the  most 
active  brain  in  fire  insurance  management  on  this  continent,  and  as  ranking  second  to  none  among  the 
great  men  who  have  made  the  business  of  fire  insurance  what  it  is  in  this  country."  From  his  earliest 
transactions  in  tlie  business  he  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  its  successful  conduct  depended  upon  its 
mastery  as  a  science,  and  realizing  that  no  man  can  know  too  much  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  his 
course  was  constantly  "onward  and  upward."  A  good  lawyer,  a  good  chemist,  a  good  architect,  a 
good  financier,  a  good  judge  of  men,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  values  of  all  things  fire-in- 
surable,  and  well  informed  on  the  constantly  varying  and  multiplying  causes  of  fire,  and  the  means 
and  appliances  of  fire  prevention  and  extinction — all  these  combined  would  not  constitute  a  fire  in- 
surance manager  too  well  equipped  for  his  profession.  No  branch  of  knowledge  comes  amiss  to  the 
all  around  fire  underwriter.  The  wind  currents  and  the  rainfall,  the  state  of  trade,  the  condition  of 
the  labor  market,  the  crops,  financial  panics,  legislatures  and  courts  of  justice,  fire  departments,  water 
works,  building  laws,  tramps,  criminals  who  burn  with  felonious  design,  and  the  careless  who  let  fires 
happen — these  and  many  other  things  are  of  immediate  interest  to  him,  for  they  all  touch  his  busi- 
r.ess.  Pie  has  to  conduct  that  business  so  as  to  take  care  of  at  once  policy  holders  and  stock  holders, 
to  get  adequate  rates  in  the  teeth  of  close  and  often  unfair  competition,  to  avoid  law  suits  an<l  yet  not 
encourage  scoundrels  by  submitting  to  unjust  claims,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  guard  against  the  perils 
of  hostile  legis'ati(jn.  It  thus  takes  an  able  man  to  build  up  and  successfully  manage  a  fire  insurance 
company.  It  wi'l,  therefore,  in  no  wise  be  flattery  to  adjudge  Mr.  Heald  an  able  man,  upon  the  record 
and  standing  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  upon  which  he  has  so  fully  stamped  his  own  personal- 
ity. But  Mr.  Heald  was  not  busy  all  these  years  with  simply  the  affairs  of  the  one  company.  The 
whole  system  of  fire  insurance  in  the  United  States  engaged  his  studious  attention,  and  for  the  bet- 
tering of  it,  for  the  settling  of  it  on  a  safe  and  equitable  and  enduring  basis,  he  wrought  side  by  side 
with  the  best  men  of  the  profession.  His  was  always  the  broad  view,  an  outlook  from  the  loftiest  attain- 
able height  to  the  widest  sweep  of  horizon.  Many  years  ago  the  need  of  union  was  startlingly  revealed 
in  the  light  of  the  great  Portland  fire,  which  calamity  culminated  a  long  period  of  strife  and  demorali- 
zation among  fire  insurance  companies,  and  directly  after  which  (July,  1866),  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  was  organized.  Mr.  Heald  was  one  of  the  i)rime  mo\'ers  in  this  important  enter- 
prise and  contributed  more  than  any  other  one  member  towarrl  the  benefits  resulting  from  its  organi- 
zation. In  this  body  he  conspicuously  figured  since  its  formation,  and  served  it  with  distinguished 
ability  either  as  Chairman  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee  or  as  {'resident,  during  almost  the  entire 
period.  His  addresses  will  always  hold  a  high  place  in  the  permanent  literature  of  the  profession,  and 
in  themselves  they  constitute  an  cndin-ing  monument  to  their  clear-headed  and  painstaking  author. 
Among  his  addresses  the  one  entitled  '"Fire  Underwriting  as  a  Profession"  and  delivered  at  Chicago  in 
September,  1880,  before  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Northwest,  is  especially  noteworthy. 
.\  most  able  oration  it  was,  and  the  orator  was  a  living  illustration  of  his  theme.  In  course  of  it  he  .said : 
"The  Temple  of  Honor  has  no  room  for  those  who  throng  her  portals,  without  forcing  her  gates  and 
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leaving  traces  of  their  stay  within  her  walls."  This  is  the  keystone  of  the  speech,  and  of  the  man's 
life.  The  true  underwriter  belongs  to  the  Temple  of  Honor.  He  gets  there  by  strong  and  honest  en- 
deavor to  do  large  and  needed  service  to  those  of  his  generation.  For  all  the  time  replacing  loss,  he 
is  showing  how  to  avoid  loss,  how  to  build  better  and  to  take  more  care;  so  that  a  hundred  years  from 
now,  there  shall  be  more  safety  in  home  and  shop  and  nfRce  tn  certify  that  he  once  lived  and  wrought. 
Mr.  Heald  was  also  an  inspiration  in  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  many  years, 
having  held  all  the  official  positions  he  was  willing  to  accept,  and  being  an  assiduous  worker  in  the 
general  interests  for  nearly  forty  years.  Of  slender  build,  about  five  feet  ten  in  height,  with  a  scholarly 
bend  of  the  shoulders,  grayish  blue  eyes,  lighting  instantly  to  the  touch  of  humor,  step  sprightly,  every 
faculty  alert,  dispatching  business  easily  without  luss,  loved  and  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens;  this 
was  Daniel  Addison  Heald,  without  whose  name  the  history  of  fire  insurance  in  the  United  States 
could  not  be  correctly  written.    Mr.  Heald  died  December  28th,  1900. 


JAMES  D.  WARREN. 

James  D.  Warren,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  occupying  a  commanding  position  in  the 
journalism  and  politics  of  New  York  State,  was  born  in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  on  January  igth, 
1823,  and  died  in  Buffalo,  December  17th,  1886.  .\  worthy  son  of  the  Empire  State,  he  was  a  typical 
American — typical  in  boyhood,  in  youth,  in  manhood.  His  father  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  man- 
hood— one  of  the  men  who  laid  for  New  York  its  foundations  of  prosperity  and  honor  as  a  common- 
wealth. He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  Western  section  of  the  State.  He 
could  not  give  his  boy  a  fortune,  but  he  could  teach  him  the  habits  of  self-reliance,  industry,  perse- 
verance, manliness,  economy,  and  integrity,  that  are  the  most  valued  birth-rights  of  American  man- 
hood. When  James  was  quite  young,  his  father  migrated  to  Clarence,  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
that  good  town  the  boyhood  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  passed.  He  received  an  ordinary  com- 
mon-school education,  as  good  as  the  town  afforded,  and  assisted  his  father  in  the  care  of  his  farm  and 
the  management  of  a  country  store.  With  the  exception  of  about  a  year  given  to  travel  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  a  residence  in  Natchez.  James  D.  Warren's  young  manhood  was  passed  in  Clarence.  He 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  physical  development — tall,  with  ruddy  complexion,  and  handsome  features, 
erect,  and  of  great  muscular  strength.  There  was  nothing  of  the  bully  about  him,  but  he  was  the  pride 
of  his  "set"  in  the  town  of  Clarence,  who  knew  from  friendly  tests  that  there  was  no  man  there  or-  in 
any  of  the  adjoining  towns  for  miles  around  who  could  wrestle  with  him.  In  youth,  moreover,  he  de- 
veloped those  qualities  as  a  business  man  that  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his  fellow-townsmen, 
and  that  subsequently  assisted  him  in  the  acquisition  of  a  handsome  estate.  He  had  hardly  passed  his 
majority  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  town's  Supervisors,  and  in  that  position  of  responsibility  and 
as  clerk  of  the  Board,  he  conducted  himself  so  well  that  he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  promoted  to 
a  higher  political  situation,  and  was  elected  County  Treasurer  for  Erie  County  when  he  was  in  his 
thirty-second  year.  He  served  a  term  of  three  years  ;  and  his  record  is  one  of  strict  integrity,  constant 
fidelity,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  trust.  He  did  not  return  to  Clarence  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  ofifice,  but,  in  1861,  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Coiinncrcial  Advertiser,  of  Buffalo,  and  be- 
gan the  career  as  newspaper  proprietor  and  publisher  which  was  not  terminated  till  his  death,  twen- 
ty-five years  after.  As  a  business  man,  Mr.  Warren  possessed  qualities  of  a  high  order,  and  which  al- 
ways commanded  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens.  This  was  seen,  of  course,  in  its  essential  and 
principal  development,  in  the  management  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  newspaper,  and  the  printing 
establishment  connected  with  it.  As  a  member  of  business  corporations,  moreover,  and  financial  insti- 
tutions, his  advice  was  always  sound,  his  judgment  safe  and  sure,  and  his  maintenance  of  a  high  stand- 
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arc!  of  commercial  honor  most  conspicuous  and  persistent.    For  several  years  he  was  President  of  wliat 
was  known  as  White's  Bank  of  Buffalo,  and  by  his  course  in  that  responsible  position  took  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  ranks  of  the  practical,  honorable,  trusted,  and  successful  financiers  of  the  city.     Mr. 
Warren  loved  politics,  and  went  into  political  contests  almost  from  the  time  when  he  emerged  from  boy- 
hood into  youth.     He  was  thus  interested,  however,  as  a  worker,  and  did  not  take  it  up  as  an  office- 
seeker,  or  as  a  means  of  livelihood.    To  him  there  was   something  exhilarating  and   fascinating  in  the 
progress  of  a  political  campaign.     He  was  a  persistent,  courageous  fighter — yielding  gracefully  to  hon- 
orable defeat,  but  never  listening  to  terms  of  equivocal,   and   certainly   not   of   dishonorable,   compro- 
mise.   As  has  already  been  said,  he  was  active  in  the  political  ranks  when  a  young  man  in  the  town  of 
Clarence.     He  was  foremost  among  the  Republican  workers  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  was  called  upon 
to  take  the  lead  and  head  the  brunt  of  the  fight  in  some  of  the  most  memorable  political  campaigns  ever 
waged  in  New  York  State.     During  the  protracted  and  famous  struggle  which  transferred  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  Republican  affairs  in  New  York  from  the  friends  of  the  late  Senator  Fenton 
to  those  of  Senator  Conkling,  Mr.  Warren  took  a  conspicuous  and  active  part.     He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Syracuse  Convention  of  1871,  in  which  those  two  party  leaders  had  their  last  encounter.     He  was 
a  delegate  to  nearly  every  State  Convention  from  that  time  until  1SS5.     Fie  was  also  a  member  of  the 
State  Committee  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  and  he  was  forced  into  the  Chairmanship  in 
1883,  the  year  after  the  great  upheaval  in  New  York  politics,  when  the  Republican  ranks  were  badly 
broken,  the  party  greatly  demoralized,  and  Grover  Cleveland  elected  Governor.     Mr.  Warren  succeeded 
so  well  in  bringing  the  contending  factions  together,   that  the  State  was  reclaimed  to  the  Republicans  by 
the  election  of  the  head  of  their  ticket — General  Carr,  for  Secretary  of  State — while  the  Democratic 
majority  for  the  remainder  of  the  ticket  was  cut  down  to  a  very  small  margin.     Recognizing  his  suc- 
cess on  that  occasion,  and  his  manifest  desire  to  deal  fairly  and  honorably  with  all  Republicans,  regard- 
less of  past  factional  differences,  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine  personally  persuaded  him— although  the  leader 
of  the  Arthur  forces  at  Chicago — to  take  the  Chairmanship  of  the  State  Committee  in  the  Presidential 
campaign   of    1884.  Mr.    Warren    strongly  opposed  some  of  the  steps  of  the  closing  days  of  that  cam- 
paign, to  which  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Blaine  is  directly  attributable.     He  was  opposed  to  the  "Delmonico 
dinner,"  and  counselled  against  the  "Ministers'  Meeting,"  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard  made  use 
of  his  ill-advised  phrase:  "Rum,  Romanism,  and  Re1,)ellion."     It  was  Mr.  Warren's  judgment,  that,  if 
the  meeting  was  held  at  all,  the  speakers  should  first  write  out  what  they  intended  to  say,  and  submit 
the  manuscript  to  the  party  managers;  but  the  National  Committee  looked  upon  it  as  a  needless  pre- 
caution, and  the  advice  was  disregarded,  with  disastrous   consequences   to   the   National    Republican 
Party.     Mr.  Warren  was  a  delegate-at-Large  to  the  National   Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  in 
1880;  the  other  three  Delegates-at-Large  being  Senator  Conkling,  General  Arthur,  and  Governor  Cor- 
nell.   He  was  one  of  General  Grant's  staunchest  adherents  in  that  Convention,  and  one  of  the  memora!)le 
"306"  who  stood  solidly  by  their  soldier  candidate  to  the  end.    Mr.  Warren  was  again  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  in  1884,  and  was  the  recognized  leader  of  Arthur's  forces  in  that  Con- 
vention.    For  I\Ir.  Arthur  he  had  an  admiration  and  a  love  which  were  warmly  reciprocated.    On  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Warren's  last  visit  to  New  York,  the  very  month  in  which  he  was  taken  ill,  he  called 
upon  his  dear  friend— the  ex-President— on  whom  the  hand  of  death  was  then  heavily  resting.     Wlien 
taking  leave  of  him,  Mr.  Warren  could  not  restrain  his  feelings,  realizing  that  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  last  time  he  would  ever  see  him  on  earth.     Mr.  Arthur  took  his  friend's  hand  in  both  of  his,  ex- 
claiming with  deep  emotion,  "Warren,  I  love  you,  and  always  have!"    Not  long  after  that  meeting,  the 
earthly  record  of  the  pure,  noble,  magnanimous,  and  courtly  ex-President  was  closed;  and  within  a  few 
weeks  he  was  followed  on  death's  highway  by  the  faithful   friend   who  had  never  deserted  him,  even 
when  political  expediency  and  personal  interest  strongly  and  insidiously  urged  him  to  do  so.    We  have 
said  that  Mr.  Warren  was  no  office  seeker,  nor  was  he;  but  his  name  was  prominently  canvassed  in 
connection  with  the  United  States  Senatorship,  when  Mr.  Evarts  was  elected.    He  was  also  a  candi- 
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date  for  tlie  nomination  for  Governor  in  the  Saratoga  Convention  of  1885 — receiving  138  votes  in  a 
convention  distinguished  for  the  representative  character  of  the  delegates.  The  death  of  a  man  who 
had  been  so  faithful  in  service  for  political  friends  and  allies,  naturally  would  elicit  from  them  profound 
expressions  of  sorrow,  and  of  a  sense  of  personal  loss.  But  in  the  manifold  tributes  paid  to  Mr.  War- 
ren partisanship  was  silenced  in  the  general  grief.  Those  who  had  found  him  in  political  contest  a  vig- 
ilant opponent,  a  hard  hitter,  an  uncompromising  contestant  for  the  success  of  his  own  cause,  were 
prompt  and  generous  in  doing  justice  to  his  memory.  Their  feeling — as  attested  through  the  resolu- 
tions of  political  organizations.  Democratic  as  well  as  Republican,  and  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
political  organs  of  both  parties — ^v^'as  well  represented  in  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  New  York- 
State,  which  said,  upon  the  announcement  of  his  death,  that  it  did  not  believe  there  was  a  man  in  the 
State  who  had  so  many  personal  friends,  created  through  political  relations,  as  James  D.  Warren.  It 
is  a  common  notion  that  "politics"  is  a  mean,  selfish,  sordid  business,  in  which  men  are  found  fighting 
one  year  the  bosom  friends  of  the  very  year  before.  The  greater  evidence  is  it  then  of  Mr.  Warren's 
nobility  of  character,  that  the  friends  he  made  in  politics  were  friends  who  loved  him,  because  they 
had  learned  to  know,  through  good  and  evil  reports,  that  they  could  always  find  him  the  same  level- 
headed, true-hearted,  broad-minded,  loyal,  sensible,  honorable  man.  A  noble  life  is  well  ended  when 
death  elicits  such  tributes  to  its  fidelity,  honor  and  loveliness.  Mr.  Warren  was  wdiat  he  professed  to 
be,  and  no  more.  His  political  leadership  aroused  no  enmity;  for  it  was  fair  as  well  as  manly.  His 
business  success  excited  no  envy;  for  his  fellow-citizens  admitted  that  it  was  the  deserved  reward  of 
personal  industry,  honor,  capability  and  merit.  Mr.  Warren  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife. 
Miss  Laura  Love,  he  had  one  son,  Orsamus  G.  Warren,  now  deceased  (see  biography  in  Vol.  i  of  this 
work).  For  his  second  wife  he  married  Miss  Mary  Mills,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Mills,  of  Clar- 
ence, Erie  Co.,  New  York,  and  from  this  marriage  he  had  one  son,  William  C.  Warren,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  sons  succeeded  their  father  in  the  proprietorship  and  management  of  the  Buffalo  Cotnincrcial 
Advertiser,  which  they  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  O.  G.  Warren  in  1892,  since  which  time  the 
business  has  been  carried  on  by  the  surviving  son,   Mr.  \\'illiam  C.  Warren. 


JOHN  DALZELL. 

Hon.  John  Dalzei.l,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Member  of  Congress,  repre- 
senting the  Twenty-second  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  April 
19,  1845.  The  Dalzell  family  is  one  of  great  antiquity  in  Scotland,  and  many  of  its  members  find 
place  in  the  history  of  that  ancient  kingdom.  The  family  name  of  the  Earls  of  Carnwarth — a  title  dat- 
ing back  to  1639 — is  Dalzell.  The  ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  remotely  of  Scotch  birth, 
settled  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  intermarried  with  natives  of  that  country.  His  father,  Samuel 
Dalzell,  married  Mary  McDonnell.  Both  were  01  Scotch-Irish  stock,  and  belonged  to  respectable  fam- 
ilies living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Belfast,  County  Down,  Ireland.  They  were  intelligent,  thrifty,  peo- 
ple, not  rich,  but  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  highly  respected.  They  fully  appreciated  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  and  when  John,  who  was  their  eldest  living  son,  had  passed  through  the  Third 
Ward  public  school  in  Pittsburgh,  they  sent  him  to  the  Western  University  in  that  city.  Later,  they 
placed  him  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated,  in  1S65,  with  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Returning 
to  his  home  in  Pittsburgh,  the  young  man  chose  law  as  a  profession,  and  began  his  studies  for  the  bar 
in  the  office  of  John  H.  Hampton,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Pittsburgh,  who  was  the  attorney  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  other  large  corporations.  In  February,  1867,  he  was  duly  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  and  in  October  of  that  year  he  became  the  partner  of  his  preceptor.  Under  the  firm 
vvme  of  Hampton  and  Dalzell  this  partnership  was  continued  until  the  election  of  the  junior  member 
to  Congress,,  in  1886.     Mr.  Dalzell's  rise  at  the  bar  was  rapid.    He  studied  hard  to  enlarge  his  knowl- 
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edge,  and  was  repaid  by  a  success  as  substantial  as  it  was  remarkable.  His  first  important  successes 
date  back  to  1870,  and  from  that  year  down  to  his  retirement  from  active  and  continuous  practice  up- 
on election  to  Congress,  he  was  engaged  in  almost  all  the  important  litigation  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  representing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  Railway  Company,  the  Chartiers  Railroad  Company,  the  Allegheny  Val- 
ley Railroad  Company,  all  the  Westinghouse  corporations,  including  the  great  Natural 
Gas  Company,  known  as  the  "Philadelphia  Company,"  the  Western  Union  Telegrapii  Com- 
pany, and  many  others  in  Allegheny  County.  Besides  practicing  in  the  Courts  of  Com- 
UKin  Pleas,  in  a  numljer  of  Counties,  he  also  practiced  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Supreme  Court  of  United  States,  and  in  the  United  States  Circuit  and 
District  Courts.  An  examination  of  the  State  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  shows 
that  j\Ir.  Dalzell  practiced  there  continuously  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years  in  the  most  important  cases 
from  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Absorbed  to  such  a  great  extent  by  purely  professional  duties,  Mr.  Dal- 
zell took  no  active  part  in  politics  until  1882,  when  he  was  sent  especially  as  a  representative  of  the 
Allegheny  County  bar,  as  a  delegate  to  the  State  Republican  Convention,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  a  masterly  speech,  nominating  A.  M.  Brown  as  Allegheny  County's  candidate  for  the  Su- 
preme Bench.  In  1886  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Twenty-second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  canvass  defeated  R.  B.  Parkinson,  of  Pittsburgh,  by 
four  thousand  and  five  votes.  In  the  Fiftieth  Congress  he  was  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Pacific 
Railroads,  and  made  a  speech  on  the  refunding  bill  reported  by  that  committee  which  was  highly  com- 
mended. His  oratorical  powers,  of  the  first  order,  were  employed  to  advantage  in  the  support  of  many 
important  measures,  and  for  a  new  member  he  was  an  exceedingly  active  one  in  all  the  proceedings. 
His  speech  on  the  Tariff,  in  criticism  of  the  Hon.  William  L.  Scott,  was  a  masterly  effort  and  attracted 
attention  all  over  the  country.  Before  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  in  Congress  he  was  re-elected, 
defeating  R.  B.  Parkinson,  by  a  plurality  of  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five  votes.  In  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  Mr.  Dalzell  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads,  and  a  member  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Elections.  By  re-election  he  has  continued  his  Congressional  career,  serving  in  the  52d, 
53d,  5-1-th,  55th,  56th,  and  57th  Congresses,  and  doing  effective  work  in  many  important  committees. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  skilled  in  the  intricacies  of  law,  particularly  as  bearing  upon  corporations,  and 
highly  gifted  as  an  orator,  Mr.  Dalzell  is  unusually  well  equipped  for  a  public  career,  and  his  labors, 
so  far,  are  full  of  usefulness  and  promise.  With  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  proprieties,  and  with 
a  firm  determination  to  do  his  whole  duty  without  fear,  bias  or  favor,  he  resigned  his  directorship  in 
the  Philadelphia  Company  (the  great  Natural  Gas  Company)  and  in  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  his  solicitorship  of  the  various  railroad  companies  that  he  represented,  previous  to  taking  of- 
fice. Fle  still  retains  his  seat  in  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Braddock  National  Bank,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  member  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  the  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Dalzell,  Scott 
&  Gordon.  He  married,  on  September  26th,  1867,  Miss  Mary  Louisa  Duff,  daughter  of  Peter  Duff,  of 
Pittsburgh.     Of  the  children  born  to  this  marriage,  four  are  now  living;  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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AARON  J.  VANDEEPOEL. 

Aaron  J.  VANDERroEL,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  New  York  City,  junior  member  of  the 
famous  firm  of  Brown,  Hall  &  Vanderpoel,  senior  member  of  its  successor,  Vanderpoel,  Green  &  Cum- 
ing, President  of  the  New  York  University  Law  Department,  and  President  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  was 
born  in  Kinderhook,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1825.  He  was  of  pure  Holland  descent, 
and  some  of  his  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Manhattan  Island.  In  the  good  old  Knick- 
erbocker days  the  name  was  spelled  Von-Der-Poel,  which  signifies  "of  the  pool."  For  many  years  his 
more  immediate  family  has  been  distinguished  for  the  eminence  attained  by  a  number  of  its  members 
in  professional  life.  His  father  was  a  prominent  physician  of  Kinderhook;  an  uncle,  Aaron  Vander- 
•  poel,  after  whom  he  was  named,  was  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  lawyers  in  New  York  State,  and 
for  several  years  occupied  the  position  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York  City; 
a  second  uncle,  James  Vanderpoel,  whose  daughter  married  John  Van  Buren,  was  for  many  years  a 
Circuit  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  holding  a  residence  at  Albany;  and  a 
brother,  the  late  Samuel  Oakley  Vanderpoel,  was  during  his  life  time  greatly  honored  as  a  physician,  be- 
coming President  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  Aaron 
Vanderpoel,  besides  being  one  of  the  foremost  practitioners  and  jurists  of  his  day,  rendered  efficient 
service  as  a  IMember  of  Congress,  receiving  the  facetious  sobriquet  of  "The  Kinderhook  Roarer." 
Young  Aaron  was  spoken  of  as  Aaron  Vanderpoe  1,  Jr.,  until  his  uncle  married,  when  he  changed  the 
Jr.  into  a  middle  initial,  and  was  thenceforth  known  and  honored  as  Aaron  J.  Vanderpoel.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Kinderhook  Academy,  from  which  so  many  public  men  have  been  graduated,  and  af- 
ter completing  the  course  of  this  institution,  entered  the  New  York  University,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1843.  While  a  student  at  the  University  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Abram  Oakey  Hall, 
and  the  two  lads,  possessed  of  totally  divergent  characteristics,  established  an  intimacy  that  ripened  in- 
to the  closest  personal  and  professional  relations  in  after  years.  Indeed,  at  that  time  they  agreed  to 
become  partners  in  the  practice  of  law  when  they  graduated,  a  juvenile  pledge  that  was  carried  out 
after  many  vicissitudes,  especially  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Vanderpoel  first  studied  law  under 
Tobey  &  Reynolds,  in  Kinderhook.  After  the  election  of  his  uncle,  Aaron,  as  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  he  came  to  New  York  City,  and  entered  the  office  of  the  late  \\'illiam  Curtis  Noyes,  whose 
name  is  justly  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  New  York  jurisprudence,  and  whose  place  Mr.  Vanderpoel 
may  be  said,  in  a  degree,  to  have  taken  at  the  bar  upon  the  decease  of  his  renowned  preceptor.  Mr.  Van- 
derpoel was  admitted  to  the  bar  with  great  eclat,  having  posed  the  examiners  by  his  legal  knowledge 
and  quick  perceptions;  and  soon  afterward  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  J.  Bryce  Smith.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Hall  was  graduated  at  the  University,  matriculated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and, 
after  studying  in  the  offices  of  Charles  W.  Sanford,  in  New  York  City,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  and  John 
Slidell,  in  New  Orleans,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  latter  city  in  1846.  In  1848  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  was  admitted  to  the  city  bar  at  once.  Employed  as  junior  counsel  in  a  case  in  the  early 
part  of  his  practice,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  favor  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  Blunt,  a  distin- 
guished advocate  of  the  day.  Mr.  Blunt  was  elected  District  Attorney  in  1850,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Hall  his  assistant.  Mr.  Blunt  proposed  a  partnership  to  his  assistant,  and  the  latter,  recalling  his  Uni- 
versity pledge  with  Mr.  Vanderpoel,  sought  the  co-operation  of  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Vanderpoel's 
partner  released  him  from  their  engagements,  and  the  law  firm  of  Blunt,  Vanderpoel  &  Hall  was 
established,  with  offices  at  32  Chambers  Street.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Blunt  died;  and  the  surviving 
partners,  feeling  the  need  of  a  financial  associate,  invited  Mr.  A.  L.  Brown  to  join  them,  and  thus  the 
famous  firm — "the  historic  firm  of  the  metropolis" — of  Brov.'n,  Hall  &  Vanderpoel  was  formed.  It 
lasted  until  1875,  and  was  immensely  profitable,  having  been  standing  counsel  for  the  Sheriff  of  the 
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Citv  of  New  York  for  nearly  twenty  years;  also  for  tlie  Police  and  Health  Departments,  and  a  variety 
of  mnnicipal  bureaus.  Mr.  Hall  was  District  Attorney  for  twelve  years,  and  Mayor  of  New  York  for 
four  years,  while  a  member  of  the  firm.  His  political  skill  retained  for  the  firm  the  enormous  business 
of  the  Sheriff's  office,  which  Mr.  Blunt  had  brought  into  the  original  firm.  Mr.  Brown  attended  ex- 
clusively to  the  finances  of  the  firm,  while  Mr.  Vanderpoel  performed  the  chief  professional  work.  Up- 
on the  dissolution  of  this  firm,  a  new  one  was  organized  under  the  name  of  Vanderpoel,  Green  &  Cum- 
ing, which  retained  a  vast  business,  and  a  well  won  reputation.  Mr.  Vanderpoel  never  found  leisure 
to  engage  in  literary  pursuits  or  in  political  affairs,  yet  he  was  for  yeaers  the  confidential  adviser  of 
many  public  men.  A  Democrat  by  birth  and  education,  he  was  trusted  and  consulted  by  President 
Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  one  of  the  private  counsel  of  President  Johnson  during  the 
impeachment  proceedings  against  him.  He  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  intimate  advisers  of 
the  late  Governor  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  was  private  counsel  for  a  number  of  the  largest  financiers  in 
the  metropolis.  His  great  strength,  however,  was  in  his  profound  legal  knowledge,  his  familiarity 
v/ithi  procedures,  and  his  mastery  of  corporation  law.  He  was  concerned,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in 
al'  the  great  railroad  litigations  which  came  before  the  courts  during  the  fifteen  or  more  years  preced- 
ing his  death,  and  was  a  leading  figure  in  other  notable  proceedings  wdiere  large  interests  were  at  is- 
sue. One  of  his  latest  appearances  in  this  connection  was  in  1886,  when  he  was  engaged  as  consult- 
ing counsel  with  ex- Judge  John  F.  Dillon  and  Joseph  H.  Choate  in  the  great  Western  Union  and  Mu- 
tual Union  telegraph  suit,  when  they  had  Roscoe  Conkling  and  Robert  Ingersoll  for  opponents.  Mr. 
Vandernoel's  leading  characteristics  were,  besides  industry  and  devotion  to  his  profession,  unvarying 
accuracy  in  pleading,  remarkable  tact  in  cross-examination,  and  a  crisp  clearness  of  statement.  His 
mind  was  an  encyclopcedia  of  precedents,  procedures,  and  leading  cases,  and  members  of  the  profession 
were  always  attracted  by  his  plain,  straightforward,  well  condensed  language,  the  absence  of  unnecessary 
words  in  his  summings  up,  the  strength  of  his  arguments,  and  the  self-possession  and  earnestness  of 
his  manner.  He  prepared  cases  of  the  smallest  comparative  importance  with  as  much  care  and  method 
as  if  thev  were  of  the  highest  magnitude,  holding  that  every  case  was  of  equal  importance  to  the  par- 
ticular client  interested  in  it,  and  that  if  the  interest  of  that  client  was  of  sufficient  value  to  go  to  law 
about,  it  was  of  equal  value  entirely  to  exhaust.  Though  as  a  practitioner  he  pushed  everything  un- 
der his  charge  with  extreme  vigor,  he  exhibited  an  unfailing  resource  of  courteousness  of  manner,  fair- 
ness of  dealing,  and  frankness  of  language,  and  these  traits  made  him  exceedingly  popular  alike  with 
the  Bench  and  Bar.  Mr.  Vanderpoel  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  New  York  University, 
the  President  of  its  Alumni  and  its  Senior  Law  Professor;  and  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  from  that  institution  in  18S0.  Lie  was  also  President  of  the  Man- 
hattan Club,  his  election  to  that  office  having  been  a  frank  and  worthy  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  political  as  well  as  his  social  supremacy  among  the  City  Democracy.  Mr. 
\^anderpoel  was  married  to  Miss  Van  Schanck,  daughter  of  Llenry  C.  Van  Schanck,  in  1852. 
While  visiting  Europe  for  rest  and  health,  he  died  in  Paris,  France,  on  August  22d,  1887.  He  was  a 
marvel  of  industry;  active  in  the  Federal  and  in  ail  the  State  courts,  as  well  as  in  his  office  by  day, 
and  in  his  library — which  was  famous  in  the  profession  for  its  extent  and  careful  selection — late  into  the 
night,  it  may  be  said  that  he  literally  died  from  overwork.  He  was  a  man  of  large  heart  and  warm 
sympathies,  was  true  to  bis  iriends  and  considerate  to  his  ojiponcnts,  was  honored  beyond  a  majority 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  respected  and  esteemed  in  every  walk  of  life,  social,  [jrofcssional,  indi\-idual 
and  public. 
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NELSON  BExVRDSLEY. 

Nelson  Beardsley,  for  half  a  century  or  more  President  of  the  Cayuga  County  National  Bank, 
President  of  the  Auburn  Savings  Bank,  and  President  of  the  Oswego  Starch  Factory,  and  long  known 
as  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  of  bank  Presidents  of  New  York  State,  was  born  at  Southbury,  New  Ha- 
ven County,  Connecticut,  May  30th,  1807,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  January  15th,  1894. 
His  father,  Hon.  John  Beardsley,  also  a  native  of  Southbury,  born  November  9th,  1783,  married  Alice 
Booth,  of  Stratford,  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  who  was  born  December  22d,  1786.  John  Beards- 
ley, in  the  year  1808,  removed  to  the  towni  of  Scipio,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  resided  there  for 
twenty-eight  years,  engaged  in  farming  and  mercantile  business,  in  which  he  accumulated  a  handsome 
property.  He  was  early  elected  to  various  local  offices,  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Supervisor.  In 
1820  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  Cayuga  County,  and  in  the  years  1832  and  1833 
he  represented  the  county  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State.  In  the  fall  of  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  term  of  four  years.  Removing  to  Auburn  the  following  year,  he  made  that  place  his  resi- 
dence for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  for  a  time  the  President  of  the  Cayuga  County  Bank,  but 
resigned  to  accept  the  agency  of  the  Auburn  State  Prison.  After  his  retirement  from  the  management 
of  that  institution,  he  was  soon  obliged,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  to  relinquish  business.  He  died  May 
nth,  1857,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  wife  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  over  ninety 
years,  and  died  April  13th,  1877.  Of  their  twelve  children,  four  sons,  including  Nelson  Beardsley, 
and  four  daughters  survived.  The  sons  were  trained  by  their  father  to  be  practical  business  men,  and 
profited  by  the  example  and  instructions  given  them.  They  were  successful  in  their  enterprises, 
and  held  prominent  positions  in  the  community.  On  the  removal  of  his  parents  to  Scipio,  Nelson 
Beardsley,  the  eldest  son,  was  an  infant  in  his  mother's  arms.  In  1821  his  father  placed  him  in  the 
Cayuga  Academy,  at  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  where  for  three  years  he  pursued  his  preparatory  classical 
studies,  then  he  was  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  of  Yale  College,  under  the  presidency  of  Jeremiah 
Day.  He  was  graduated  in  1827,  in  the  largest  class  but  two  that  had  ever  been  sent  forth  from 
that  institution.  After  graduating  at  Yale  (which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  in  1830). 
Mr.  Beardsley's  studies  were  transferred  from  New  Haven  to  Auburn,  where  he  entered  the  office 
of  Hon.  J.  W.  Hurlburt,  who,  some  years  before,  had  taken  up  his  residence  there  after  serving  as 
a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Berkshire  district  of  Massachusetts.  Soon  receiving  an  invita- 
tion from  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  whose  brilliant  political  career  had  already  commenced,  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  in  Mr.  Seward's  office,  and  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  was 
offered  a  copartnership  by  that  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman.  The  firm  of  Seward  &  Beardsley  en- 
joyed for  a  series  of  years  a  large  and  successful  practice.  Though  the  senior  partner  during  a  por- 
tion of  this  period  occupied  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  and  had  numerous  other  engagements  outside  of 
his  profession,  he  conducted  many  important  cases  in  the  courts  of  Central  New  York,  and,  on  account 
of  the  absences  of  Mr.  Seward,  a  large  part  of  the  management  of  this  business  devolved  on  the  junior 
partner.  How  well  it  was  accomplished  is  evident  from  the  intimacy  and  confidential  relations  which 
existed  between  the  two  men  until  terminated  by  death.  Among  their  associations  was  a  connection 
as  military  officers.  In  1829  the  Thirty-third  Regiment  of  Artillery  was  organized,  with  Mr.  Seward 
as  Colonel,  of  which  Mr.  Beardsley  was  the  Paymaster.  In  1S32  Mr.  Seward  was  promoted  to  be 
Brigadier-General,  and  thereafter,  and,  as  long  as  Mr.  Seward  continued  to  hold  a  military  commis- 
sion, Mr.  Beardsley  was  a  member  of  his  staff,  and  held  the  position  of  Judge  Advocate  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  relieve  him  from  further  military  duty.  On  the  election  of  Mr.  Seward  as  Governor  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Beardsley  formed  a  new  relation  with  Hon.  John  Porter,  who  had  served  for  seven  years 
as  the  District  Attorney  and  for  eight  years  following  as  Surrogate  of  Cayuga  County,  and  who  was 
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subsequently  sent  to  tlie  State  Senate.  The  firm  of  Torter  &  Beardsley  did  a  successful  business  for 
several  years,  and  until  other  engagements  induced  tlie  junior  member  to  give  up  practice.  Though 
Mr.  Beardsley  might,  from  association  and  his  ov/n  talents,  have  easily  placed  himself  in  the  path  of 
political  preferment,  he  had  no  ambition  of  that  kind,  and  never  allowed  his  name  to  be  presented  as  a 
candidate  for  public  office.  Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  however,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Master-in-Chan.cery,  and  was  designated  as  Taxing  Master  by 
Hon.  Reuben  H.  Walworth,  then  presiding  over  that  court,  and  the  last  of  the  Chancellors.  As  the 
equity  proceedings  were  then  conducted,  this  office,  which  was  held  by  Mr.  Beardsley  for  about  ten 
years,  was  important  and  remunerative.  His  prosperous  and  promising  legal  career  was  interrupted 
by  an  event  which  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1833  the  citizens  of  Auburn  had  been 
anxious  for  increased  banking  facilities  the  population  having  nearly  trebled  since  the  organization  of 
the  first  Ijank  in  18 17.  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  John  Beardsley  who 
was  in  the  Assembly,  were  requested  to  use  their  influence  in  favor  of  a  new  char- 
ter, and  on  March  14th,  1S33,  the  Cayuga  County  Bank  was  incorporated.  The  subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  five  times  the  authorized  capital,  $250,000,  and  the  Commissioners,  of  which 
Sherman  Beardsley,  brother  of  John  Beardsley,  was  one,  distributed  the  stock  pro  rata.  Mr.  Nelson 
Beardsley  was  one  of  the  subscribers,  and,  receiving  his  share,  was  numbered  among  the  original  stock- 
holders of  the  bank.  The  crash  of  1837  followed,  and  many  of  the  debtors  of  the  bank  became  seriously 
embarrassed.  The  collapse  in  values  was  great,  and  more  especially  in  that  of  real  estate.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  bank  had  loaned  its  funds  largely  to  parties  who  had  invested  in  real  estate,  and  would 
suffer  severely  from  loans  thus  made.  The  officers  of  the  bank  were  very  reticent  on  the  subject,  and  no 
satisfactory  information  could  be  obtained  by  anxious  stockholders.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  was 
natural  changes  in  the  Board  of  Directors  were  demanded  by  the  dissatisfied  stockholders,  and  at  the 
election  in  June,  1840,  two  tickets  were  presented,  one  of  wdiich  was  headed  by  the  name  of  Nelson 
Beardsley.  Great  interest  was  manifested,  and  the  stock  of  the  bank  was  very  generally  represented. 
The  result  was  that  a  portion  of  each  ticket  was  elected,  but  Mr.  Beardsley  and  a  majority  of  his  ticket 
were  successful.  Hon.  Nathaniel  Garrow,  the  first  President  of  the  bank,  had  recently  resigned,  and 
the  vacancy  created  l}y  his  resignation  had  not  been  filled.  On  the  meeting  of  the  newly  elected  Board 
of  Directors,  the  presidency  was  offered  to  Mr.  BeailsAv,  but  he  was  unwilling,  at  that  time,  to  accept 
the     position;     and,     at     his     suggestion,     his     father,    Hon.    John    Beardsley — whose    name    had 

been     placed     on     both     of     the     tickets     for     Directors,     and     had     been     unanimously    elected 

was  selected  to  fill  the  vacant  office  of  President,  At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  Nelson 
Beardsley  was  made  the  Attorney  and  Managing  Director  of  the  bank,  and  the  Cashier  was  in- 
structed to  discount  no  paper  without  the  previous  approval  of  either  tl-.e  President  or  the  attorney.  The 
large  amount  of  overdue  paper  then  lield  by  the  bank  was  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  attorney,  with 
discretionary  power  in  reference  thereto.  Great  responsibility  was  thus  imposed  upon  Mr.  Beardsley, 
and  such  were  the  embarrassments  of  the  times  as  to  require  the  exercise  of  all  his  legal  knowledge  and 
financial  skill,  to  prevent  ruinous  losses  and  to  restore  the  bank  to  a  sound  condition.  It  required  time, 
and  a  large  amount  was  necessarily  charged  to  the  account  of  profit  and  loss,  but  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  the  stock  of  the  bank  was  again  sought  after  as  a  profitable  investment.  In 
i8j|3  Mr.  John  Beardsley  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  bank,  to  accept  the  agency  of  the  State  l^-ison, 
at  Auburn.  Nelson  Beardsley  was  then  elected  President,  and  feeling  himself,  in  a  measure,  identified 
with  the  success  of  the  bank,  accepted  the  position,  and,  l^y  successive  elections,  he  continued  to  hold 
the  office  to  the  time  of  his  death — a  period  of  over  fifty  years.  His  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  the 
bank  n:ade  necessary  his  withdrawal  from  a  general  law  practice,  and,  altliough  the  firm  of  Porter  & 
Beardsley  continued  for  several  years  thereafter,  he  took  no  active  jiart  in  its  business,  except  in  cases 
wherein  the  bank  was  interested.  It  was  not  long  beftjre  the  capital  of  the  new  institution  was  profitably 
employed.     In  those  years  the  opportunities  for  making  money  were  alnmdant ;   ccjnfidence  was   su- 
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preme,  and  the  credit  system  largely  expanded.  The  village  authorities  shared  the  universal  elation, 
and  the  expenditures  for  improvements  were  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Absorbed  in  the  management  of 
the  bank  and  interested  in  various  commercial  enterprises,  Mr.  Beardsley's  life  was  one  of  unbroken 
financial  activity.  In  1848  he  was  an  incorporator  of  the  Oswego  Starch  Factory,  established  for  the 
manufacture  of  starch  from  Indian  corn,  under  the  new  process  of  Thomas  Kingsford.  The  value  of 
the  process  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  enormous  development  of  the  business.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  of  the  Oswego  Starch  Factory,  April  30th,  1883,  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Willard,  as 
President,  was  presented,  and  most  reluctantly  accepted,  after  the  passage  of  appropriate  resolutions. 
Dr.  Willard  had  been  President  of  the  company  since  its  organization,  thirty-five  years  before,  and 
Mr.  Beardsley  had  been  Vice-President  during  all  this  period.  He  was  unanimously  chosen  President, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  .by  Dr.  Willard's  resignation;  and,  although  he  would  rather  have  been 
spared  this  extra  responsibility,  he  could  not  decline  a  unanimous  call — which  was  only  a  proper  and 
fitting  compliment  to  one  who  had  so  long  served  the  company's  interest  as  Director  and  Vice- 
President.  In  1849  he  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Auburn  Savings  Institution,  of  which  the 
name  was  changed,  twenty  years  later,  to  the  Auburn  Savings  Bank,  and  of  which  he  was  for  several 
years  the  President.  In  1864  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Auburn, 
having  a  capital  of  $100,000,  which  was  increased,  in  1875,  to  $300,000,  by  consolidation  with  the 
Auburn  City  National  Bank,  originally  organized  in  1853.  Of  this  bank  he  continued  to  be  a  director,  and 
was  interested,  as  a  stockholder,  in  every  other  incorporated  bank  at  Auburn.  Of  the  Cayuga  County 
Bank,  which  reorganized  in  1863,  under  the  general  banking  law  of  the  State,  and  again  in  1865,  under 
the  National  Banking  Act,  when  it  received  its  present  title  of  the  Cayuga  County  National  Bank,  with 
the  same  shareholders  and  officers,  he  remained  the  President  under  these  several  organizations.  Mr. 
Beardsley  was  a  director  of  the  Auburn  Water  Works  Company,  originally  incorporated,  in  1859, 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  subsequently  increased  to  $150,000.  He  was  also  a  director  or  stockholder 
in  most  of  the  manufacturing  companies  of  the  city.  As  a  public-spirited  citizen  he  was  interested  in 
many  measures  for  public  improvement.  In  1852  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  in  the  organization  of 
the  Fort  Hill  Cemetery  Association,  in  whose  beautiful  grounds,  many  years  later,  he  assisted  as  a  pall- 
bearer in  bearing  the  remains  of  his  honored  friend,  William  H.  Seward,  to  their  final  resting  place. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  anticipate  the  advantages  of  railway  consolidation  and  extension,  forming 
a  general  system  for  connecting  all  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  Atlantic  Coast.  He  in- 
vested from  time  to  time,  especially  in  Western  railroads,  and  was  elected  a  director  in  quite  a  number 
of  the  corporations.  These  in.vestments  he  still  retained,  but  the  pressure  of  other  business,  and  his 
advanced  age,  impelled  him  to  retire  from  any  official  connection  with  them.  In  his  long  and 
successful  career  he  accumulated  a  large  property,  and,  with  the  ample  means  at  his  command, 
contributed  material  aid  to  many  important  local  enterprises,  and,  from  his  personal 
resources  and  as  a  banker,  often  rendered  timely  assistance  to  deserving  business  men  in 
order  to  extricate  them  from  financial  difficulties.  He  was  a  model  bank  President,  me- 
thodical, conscientious,  courteous,  and  judicious;  for  over  fifty  years  he  sat  at  the  same  desk  in  the  same 
office.  In  1836  he  was  married  to  Frances,  daughter  of  Hon.  James  Powers,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Beardsley  died  in  1854,  leaving  six  daughters;  since  which  time  Mr.  Beardsley  remained  unmarried. 
The  residence,  which  had  been  his  home  for  nearly  fifty  years,  was  presided  over  by  his  youngest 
daughter,  Mary.  Of  the  others,  Emily  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Frederick  Flint,  of  Winona,  Minn. ;  Ger- 
trude, the  wife  of  William  W.  Andrews,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Caroline,  Alice  and  Frances,  re- 
spectively the  wives  of  Paul  C.  Woodruff,  Charles  N.  Ross,  and  Charles  P.  Burr,  of  Auburn.  They 
were  all  well  settled  in  life,  with  such  provision  made  by  their  father  as  to  secure  their  personal  inde- 
pendence. 
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CYRUS  W.  FIELD. 

Cyrus  West  Field,  of  world-wide  fame  as  tlic  projector  of  tl-.e  Atlantic  telegraph,  and  one  of 
tlie  most  distinguished  citizens  of  New  York,  and  an  active  and  successful  promoter  of  the  Elevated 
Road  system  of  that  city,  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  November  30th,  1819,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  City,  on  July  nth,  1S92,  in  th73d  year  of  his  age.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  David 
Dudley  Field,  a  Congregational  minister,  who  was  settled  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  fourteen  years,  and  in 
Stockbridge  sixteen.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Noah  Dickinson,  who,  with  David  Dudley  Field's 
father,  was  a  Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Nine  children  were  born  of  this  marriage :  David  Dud- 
ley, the  late  famous  practitioner  and  legal  authority  of  New  York  City  (see  biography  in  this  volume)  ; 
Emilia,  deceased,  who  married  the  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer,  the  well-known  missionary;  Timothy,  de- 
ceased, a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy;  Matthew  D.,  deceased,  noted  as  an  engineer,  and  the 
builder  of  the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Cumberland  River  at  Nashville,  destroyed  during  the  Civil 
War;  Jonathan,  deceased,  who  became  President  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts;  Stephen  Johnson,  de- 
ceased, a  California  pioneer,  and  from  1863  to  1897,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  Cyrus  West,  our  subject;  Henry  Martyn,  eminent  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  editor 
and  an  author ;  and  Mary,  deceased.  As  a  boy  Cyrus  was  of  a  delicate  physical  organization  that 
seemed  all  the  more  marked  because  of  his  great  activity.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  but, 
having  chosen  a  business  career  rather  than  a  professional  one,  he  did  not  take  a  collegiate  course. 
Upon  reaching  his  fifteenth  year,  he  came  to  New  York  City,  and  entered  the  store  of  the  late  A.  T. 
Stewart.  Six  years  later  he  started  into  business  for  himself,  as  a  wholesale  paper  merchant,  and 
developed  a  capacity  for  mercantile  operations  which,  in  a  few  years,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  large 
house,  fully  established  and  very  prosperous.  At  this  time  he  was  noted  in  business  circles  for  his  apti- 
tude for  mastering  details,  his  quickness  of  perception,  power  of  organization,  and  great  perseverance. 
By  the  time  he  had  reached  his  thirty-third  year  he  had  acquired  a  substantial  competence,  and  he  then 
determined  to  withdraw  from  business  pursuits.  But  his  acutely  active  temperament  opposed  a  strong 
barrier  to  this  course.  While  hesitating  between  retirement  and  the  undertaking  of  a  new  business,  he 
made  a  leisure  tour  of  six  months  in  South  America,  accompanied  by  Frederick  E.  Church,  the  artist, 
who  then  gathered  the  materials  from  which  he  painted  his  famous  landscape,  "The  Heart  of  the 
Andes."  Returning  to  New  York  in  October,  1853,  Mr.  Field  again  made  up  his  mind  to  settle 
down  as  a  retired  merchant,  but  within  a  few  weeks  an  enterprise  was  brought  to  his  attention  which 
was  destined"  to  furnish  full  scope  for  his  activity,  and  to  prove  in  its  issues  the  greatest  achievement 
of  his  life.  In  1852  the  Newfoundland  Telegraph  Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  connect- 
ing that  island  with  the  American  main  by  means  of  a  sub-marine  telegraph  which  the  promoters 
thought  had  been  rendered  possible  by  Professor  Morse's  experiments  with  a  cable  stretched  from  Cas- 
tle Garden  to  Governor's  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  in  1842.  The  chief  officer  of  the  New- 
foundland project  was  Mr.  F.  N.  Gisborne.  The  original  scheme  failing,  he  came  to  New  York  in 
January,  1854,  and  sought  the  co-operation  of  Matthew  D.  Field,  the  engineer.  He,  in  turn,  presented 
the  subject  to  his  brother,  Cyrus,  who  at  once  invited  Mr.  Gisborne  to  visit  him  at  his  house  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  at  greater  length.  With  a  terrestrial  globe  before  him,  Mr.  Field  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  extraordinary  problem.  He  soon  satisfied  himself  that  the  scheme  was  a  feasible  one. 
Before,  however,  committing  himself  to  the  desired  co-operation,  he  began  considering  the  possible  ex- 
tensions of  a  telegraphic  service,  and  this  led  to  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  connecting  Europe  and 
America  with  the  magic  wire.  His  mind  became  thoroughly  engrossed  with  the  inspiration,  and  Pro- 
fessor Morse  and  Lieutenant  Maury  were  at  once  consulted  for  technical  opinions.  The  former  re- 
sponded that  the  enterprise  could  be  successfully  carried  out  beyond  a  doubt.    The  latter,  while  giving 
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similar  encouragement,  announced  the  recent  discovery  of  a  plateau  extending  from  Newfoundland  to 
Ireland,  on  which  a  cable  would  lie  as  quietly  as  on  the  bottom  of  a  mill  pond.     These  opinions  deter- 
mined Mr.  Field  upon  his  course.     He  engaged  his  brother,  David  Dudley  Field,  as  legal  adviser,  and 
invited    four   other  gentlemen   to   meet   at   his   house  on  March  7th,  1854,  to  discuss  the  whole  sub- 
ject.    They  were  Messrs.   Peter  Cooper,  Moses  Taj^lor,  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  and  Chandler  Wiiite. 
Around  a  tal)Ie  in  his  dining  room  this  company  of  si.x  persons  studied  maps,  plans,  and  charts,  and 
examined  carefully  prepared  estimates  of  cost,   several  evenings  in  succession,  and  on  the   loth  an 
agreement  was  signed  to  organize  the  New  York,   Newfoundland,   and  London  Telegraph   Company, 
the  object  of  which  was  stated  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  its  charter  to  be  "to  establish  a  line  of  tele- 
graphic communication  between  America  and  Europe  by  way  of  Newfoundland."     To  start  the  vast 
enterprise  Messrs.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Cooper,  Taylor  and  Roberts  each  contributed  .$20,000;  Mr.  White 
somewhat  less.     Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  company,  but  was  associated 
with  it  as  counsel.     Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  White,  in  1855,  Mr.  Wilson  G.  Flunt  was  admitted  into  the 
company  as  his  successor.     Mr.  Peter  Cooper  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Company.     Immedi- 
ately after  the  organization,  Messrs.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  David  Dudley  Field,  and  Chandler  White  went 
to  Newfoundland  and  secured  from  the  Legislature  at  St.  John's  a  charter  granting  the  company  an 
exclusive  right  for  fifty  years  to  establish  the  line,  and  fifty  square  miles  of  land.     More  than  two 
years  were  occupied  in  building  the  line  across  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  Island.     During  the 
progress  of  the  work  Mr.  Field  went  to  Europe,  and  had  a  submarine  cable  made  with  which  he  in- 
tended to  connect  Cape  Bay  and  Cape  Breton.    In  1855  an  attempt  was  made  to  lay  this  line  across  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  during  the  operation  a  gale  sprang  up  and  the  cable  was  lost.     In  the  follow- 
ing year  a  new  cable  was  manufactured  and  successfully  laid.     L'p  to  this  time  not  a  dollar  had  been 
received  out  of  the  United  States,  and  little  out  of  tlie  city  of  New  York,  in  aid  of  the  enterprise.    Com- 
munication having  been  established  between  Newfoundland  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Field  went  to 
Europe  in  1856.    Notwithstanding  that  at  first  he  was  met  v.dth  general  incredulity  among  the  highest 
scientific  authorities  of  Great  Britain,  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  so  much  enthusiasm  that  he  gradually 
made  converts  among  capitalists  and  Government  officers,  and  at  length,  having  brought  the  project  for 
the  line  directly  before  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  LTnited  States,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  "The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company"  duly  organized,  with  a  capital  of  £350,000.     He  em- 
phasized his  faith  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise  by  subscribing  for  one-fourth  of  the  entire  capital. 
Bills  which  insured  ofiicial  assistance  in  laying  the  cable  were  adopted  by  the  governments  of  both  coun- 
tries.    Each  agreed  to  pay  $70,000  annually  for  the  use  of  the  line,  and  in  consideration  of  an  addi- 
tional subsidy  by  the  British  Government,  all  messages  emanating  from  that  source  were  to  have  pri- 
ority over  private  ones.    The  British  Admiralty  detailed  the  frigate  Agamemnon,  vvith  four  other  men- 
of-war,  to  lay  one-half  of  the  cable,  while  on  tb.e  part  of  the  United  States  the  frigate  Niagara,  and  the 
Susquehanna,  as  attendant,  were  detached  to  lay  the  other  ha'f.     Ha\-ing  completed  these  details,  Mr. 
Field  proceeded  with  the  manufacture  of  the  great  cable,  which  was  begun  in  1856,  and  completed 
early  in  the  following  spring,  when  both  vessels  took  on  board  their  allotted  quantity.     It  vvas  intended 
to  submerge  the  cable  in  one  stretch  from  land  to  land,  by  having  the  Niagara  land  her  end  at  Va- 
lentia  Bay,  then  meet  the  Agamemnon  in  mid-ocea'i,  where  the  two  portions  Vv-ere  to  be  spliced,  after) 
which  the  Agamemnon  was  to  carry  her  half  toward  Newfoundland.  According  to  the  agreement  the  ,¥/- 
agara  landed  her  end  on  August  5th,  and  set  sail  two  days  later  to  complete  her  v.ork.    But  on  the  nth, 
while  she  was  in  2,000  fathoms  of  water,  an  engineer  suddenly  checked  the  paying  out  of  the  cable  while 
the  vessel  was  rising  on  a  heavy  swell,  the  wire  parted,  and  some  400  miles  length  of  it  was  lost.    The 
Niagara  returned  immediately  to  Ireland  and  reported  the  disaster,  when  Mr.  Field  gave  orders  to  has- 
ten the  manufacture  of  another  cable.    By  the  end  of  May,  1S58,  the  new  one  had  been  safely  coiled  upon 
the  two  men-of-war,  and  on  June  loth,  the  squadron  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sotmd  for  a  rendezvous  in 
mid-ocean.     They  met  with  very  heavy  weather,  but  succeeded  in  making  the  splice  on  the  26th.     It 
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parted,  however,  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  a  second  attempt,  Ijegun  on  tlie  28th,  met  with  no  better 
success,  the  vessels  separating  in  a  frightful  storm,  and  the  cable  parting  twice  while  being  paid  out  from 
the  Niagara,  and  once  as  it  was  being  submerged  from  the  Agav.icmnon.     People  who  had  all  along 
doubted  the  practicability  of  the  enterprise  now  felt  convinced  of  thorough   failure,   and  even  some 
members  of  the  company  began  to  feel  alarm.     But  Mr.  Field  never  lost  heart  nor  grew  less  sanguine 
of  ultimate  success.     Preparations  for  another  attempt  were  promptly  made,  as  each  vessel  had  still 
1,100  miles  of  cable  on  board.     The  squadron  sailed  from  Oueenstown  on  July  17th.     Five  days  later 
the  cables  were  spliced  and  the  \-essels  headed  for  land,  the  Agamemnon  and  Valorous  toward  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Niagara  and  Gorgon  toward  that  of  Newfoundland.     On  the  afternoon  of  August 
5th.  a  dispatch  was  received  in  New  York  from  Newfoundland  announcing  that  the  cable  had  been  suc- 
cessfully submerged  the  entire  distance  of  1,950  miles,  in  water  two-thirds  of  the  distance  over  two  miles 
in  depth,  the  Niagara  having  reached  Trinity  Bay,  and  the  Agamemnon,  Valentia,  at  about  the  same 
hour  the  preceding  night.     Several  days  were  necessary  to  effect  connections  at  both  ends  of  the  line, 
nnd  on  August  i6th,  the  inaugural  messages  between  the  two  Governments  were  exchanged.     In  both 
countries  great  rejoicings  followed  the  exchange  of  these  messages.     But  on  Wednesday,  September 
1st,  the  consummation  of  the  work  was  celebrated  in  New  York  City  by  a  demonstration,  which  as  a 
popular  movement,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  any  country.    The  day  was  set  apart  by  the  municipal 
authorities  for  a  public  ovation  to  Mr.  Field  and  the  officers  of  the  expedition;  a  morning  thanksgiving 
service  was  held  in  Trinity  Church,  at  which  two  hundred  clergymen  officiated.     At  noon  Mr.   Field, 
and  the  officers  of  the  ships  landed  at  Castle  Garden,  and  were  received  with  a  National  salute  of  ar- 
tillery.   A  procession  was  formed,  extending  from  the  Battery  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  the  Mayor 
presented  to  Mr.  Field  the  Freedom  of  the  City  in  a  gold  box,  with  the  thanks  of  the  community.    In 
the  evening'the  firemen  paraded  the  streets  in  a  torch-light  procession  to  do  honor  to  the  liero  of  the 
occasion.     Suddenly,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  this  demonstration,  the  cable  ceased  to  work,  and  the 
man  whose  praises  were  sung  throughout  two  nations  on  one  day  became  the  subject  of  contemptuous 
criticism  on  the  morrow.    With  his  usual  energy  Mr.  Field  again  set  about  the  completion  of  this  great 
work,  but  before  long  the  Civil  \\'ar  opened,  and  throughout  its  duration  little  attention  was  given  to 
the  enterprise  save  by  Mr.   Field.     He  held  his  inlluential  associates  to  h.im  during  this  great  depres- 
sion by  his  supreme  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking,  and  his  plucky  bearing  in  the 
face  of  the  disasters  which  had  seemingly  engulfed  nearly  $2,000,000.     In  the  interval  of  waiting, 
important  improvements  were  made  in  the  manufacture  of  telegraphic  machinery,  and  a  mammoth  ship, 
the  Great  Eastern,  was  built,  whose  capacity  and  smooth  motion  gave  increased  facilities  for  the  suc- 
cessful laying  of  the  cable.     By  his  personal  importunity  among  the  capitalists  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  Air.  Field  succeeded  in  raising  sufficient  funds  to  renew  his  attempt  in  1864.     An  im- 
proved cable  was  coiled  upon  the  Great  Eastern,  and  on  July  23d,  1865,  tlie  huge  vessel  set  sail,  "trail- 
ing in  her  wake  the  precious  wire."  So    many  precautions    had    been    taken    that    failure    this    time 
seemed  impossible;  but  when  the  vessel  had  paid  out  over  1,200  miles  of  the  cable,  it  snapped  in  twain 
and  went  down.     Again  men  doubted  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  but  still  Mr.  Field  did  not  become 
disheartened.     He  returned  to  London,  and  with  his   associates   organized   the   Anglo-American  Tele- 
graph Company,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  to  provide  means  for  manufacturing  and  laying  another 
cable.     On  July  13th,  1866,  the  Great  Eastern  agaain  sailed  in  the  attempt  to  connect  the  two  worlds, 
and  this  time  the  cable  was  submerged  without  a  break  or  other  accident  from  shore  to  shore.     Beyond 
this,  a  few  days  after  the  new  cable  was  landed  the  ship  returned  to  mid-ocean,  and  with  the  aid  of  its 
powerful  grappling  machinery  succeeded  in  fishing  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  two  miles  deep,  the 
cable  that  had  been  lost  the  year  before;  and,  having  spliced  it,  carried  it  safely  to  the  shore  of  New- 
foundland.    Perfect  and  permanent  electrical  communication  between  America  and  Great  Britain  was 
established  through  two  cables  on  July  27lh,  1866!   Again  Mr.  Field  was  recognized  as  the  hero  of  the 
age.     The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  gave  a  public  banquet  in  his  honor  on  November  istli; 
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the  Twenty-third  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal,  with  the  thanks  of  the  nation;  and  while  several 
of  his  English  associates  were  being  knighted  for  their  participation  in  the  great  work,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England  declared  it  was  only  the  fact  that  Mr.  Field  was  a  citizen  of  another  country  that 
prevented  his  receiving  high  honors  from  the  British  Government.  At  the  French  Exposition  of 
1867  he  received  the  Grand  Medal,  given  only  to  those  who  were  recognized  as  great  public  benefact- 
ors. No  greater  illustration  of  indomitable  energy  and  heroic  courage  in  prosecuting  a  great  idea  to 
its  full  consummation,  in  the  interest  of  civilization  and  humanity,  is  presented  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  history.  In  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  work  Mr.  Field  crossed  the  ocean  fifty  times, 
and  spent  twelve  years  of  most  intense  anxiety;  yet  he  never  for  one  moment  lost  confidence  in  him- 
self nor  in  the  crowning  success  of  the  itndertaking.  In  1864  Mr.  Field  went  to  Egypt  and  took  part 
in  the  experimental  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  as  the  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
New  York;  and  in  1874  he  was  one  of  a  party  of  eminent  citizens  who  made  a  voyage  to  Iceland  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  loooth  anniversary  of  the  European  settlement  of  that  island. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  original  cable  company,  March  loth, 
1879,  Mr.  Field  gave  a  commemorative  reception  at  his  residence  in  New  York  City,  ^\■hich  was  re- 
markable no  less  for  the  representative  character  of  the  guests  in  attendance  than  for  the  extent  and 
elegance  of  the  festival  itself.  Over  1,000  persons  of  the  highest  public  and  social  eminence  tendered 
their  greetings  in  person.  None  of  the  original  members  of  the  cable  company  are  living  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Field  and  his  brother  David  Dudley  Field  being  the  last  survivors.  Mr.  Field  v.-as  one  of  the  earliest 
promoters  of  the  Elevated  Railroad  system  of  New  York  city,  and  served  for  some  years  as  President 
of  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Company.  Ho  resigned  the  position  in  March,  180O,  as  well  as 
the  Presidency  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  to  secure  the  leisure  for  a 
resting  spell  in  travel,  after  forty-five  years  of  incessant  hard  work.  In  the  same  year  he  left  New 
York  with  his  wife  for  San  Francisco,  whence  they  made  a  voyage  to  Japan,  and  thence  to  India,  and 
circumnavigated  the  globe.  Mr.  Field  was  interested  in  the  establishment  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  Europe.  India,  China,  and  Australia,  and  with  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  director,  increased  its  capital  stock  from  the 
$3,000,000  of  1865  to  $35,000,000.  In  the  year  1881,  when  President  Garfield  was  shot,  Mr.  Field 
originated  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Garfield  and  children,  and  the  amount  col- 
lected and  deposited  with  the  United  States  Trust  Co.,  was  $362,238.52,  which  was  invested  in  un- 
doubted securities  for  their  benefit.  Years  ago  Mr.  Field  purchased  the  old  building  at  the  corner  of 
Battery  Place  and  Broadway,  which  had  been  known  for  over  a  century  as  Washington's  Headquar- 
ters, and,  demolishing  the  historic  pile,  he  erected  on  its  site  one  of  the  largest  and  most  noticeable 
buildings  at  that  time  in  the  city.  This  building,  fully  completed  in  1887,  is  still  a  most  popular  office 
structure,  and  one  of  the  attractive  architectural  features  of  lower  Broadway.  An  event  in  Mr.  Field's 
career,  causing  him  to  be  severely  criticised  in  the  public  press,  through  a  cruel  misunderstanding  of  his 
motives,  occurred  in  1885.  He  was  the  owner  of  considerable  property  at  Tappan,  Rockland  Co., 
N.  Y.,  including  the  hill  upon  which  Major  Andre  had  been  executed  by  Washington's  orders  upon  the 
discovery  of  Benedict  Arnold's  treason.  Upon  this  hill  he  caused  to  be  erected  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Andre,  not  as  a  spy  nor  a  victim  of  the  military  necessities  of  a  great  war,  but  as  a  youth 
who  was  universally  conceded,  even  by  Washington  himself,  to  be  brave  and  gifted  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  On  one  side  of  the  monument  was  an  appropriate  quotation  from  Virgil,  on  another  was  a 
sentence  penned  by  Washington,  and  a  third  bore  an  inscription  by  Dean  Stanley,  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey— where  Andre  was  buried — written  before  the  monument  was  erected.  The  fourth  side  was  va- 
cant, but  Archdeacon  Farrar,  of  Westminster,  had  written  an  inscription  for  it  just  before  the  first  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  whole  work.  In  the  summer  of  1885  the  monument  was  considerably  damaged 
by  the  discharge  of  a  quantity  of  dynamite  at  its  base,  and  on  November  4th,  it  was  still  further  in- 
jured, and  the  fence  that  enclosed  it  completely  demolished.     Mr.  Field  was  blamed  for  his  so-called 
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nn-American  conduct  in  commemorating  the  act  of  a  British  spy,  without  being  given  credit  for  tlie 
simple,  honest  impulse  which  had  led  him  to  pay  honor  to  tlie  memory  of  a  brave  and  unfortunate 
youth  upon  his  own  personal  property.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  unknown  persons  had  expressed 
their  displeasure  with  him  by  explosives.  In  April,  1882,  some  person  or  persons  mailed  to  him  and 
the  late  William  H.  Vanderbilt  packages  containing  infernal  machines,  so  constructed  that  upon  re- 
moving the  wrappers  a  terrific  explosion  would  have  occurred.  The  package  addressed  to  Mr.  Field 
at  his  residence  exploded  in  the  mail  wagon  while  being  conveyed  from  the  post  office  to  the  sub-station 
uptown,  and  this  fact  led  to  a  timely  examination  of  the  package  addressed  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  No 
damage  was  done  in  either  instance,  and  the  post  office  authorities  were  never  able  to  discover  the 
miscreants.  Prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Field  gave  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York  City, 
his  rare  collection  of  medals  and  paintings  relating  to  the  Atlantic  cable  enterprise.  Mr.  Field  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary  Bryan  Stone,  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  about  the  time  he  started  in  business  for  himself, 
and  seven  chiklren — three  sons  and  four  daughters — were  born  of  this  union.  The  closing  years  of 
Mr.  Field's  life  were  saddened  by  family  and  financial  afflictions  of  exceptional  magnitude  and  severity, 
Init  he  bore  all  this  with  heroic  fortitude,  and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  honored  and  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
great  and  useful  men  of  his  day  and  generation. 


B.  F.  MEYERS. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Franklin  Meyers,  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  ex-Member  of  Congress,  and 
one  of  the  most  noted  figures  in  the  political  world  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  on  the  ancestral  homestead 
of  his  family,  near  New  Centerville,  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  July  6,  1833.  His  ancestors  be- 
longed to  those  hardy  races  of  pioneers,  the  German  and  the  Scotch-Irish,  who  have  given  so  many  illus- 
trious names  to  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania.  They  settled  in  Pennsylvania  long  before  the  Revolutionary 
W'diX  called  from  field  and  farm  the  patriots  of  the  infant  colonies  who  so  nobly  wrested  freedom  from 
the  t^-rannical  motherland.  His  father  was  Michael  D.  Meyers,  a  native  of  Somerset  County,  who  in- 
herited all  the  strong  physical  and  mental  qualities  which  had  distinguished  his  ancestors.  He  was  a 
farmer  of  the  old  school;  industrious  and  frugal  as  a  husbandman;  kindly  and  hospitable  as  a  neigh- 
bor; and  active  and  public-spirited  as  a  citizen.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  Schaff,  the  daughter  of  a 
Somerset  County  farmer.  The  issue  of  the  marriage  was  three  children,  of  which  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  the  eldest.  Our  subject,  like  the  majority  of  prominent  men  of 
the  day,  spent  his  youth  upon  the  farm,  attending  the  village  school  during  the  winter  months.  At  fif- 
teen his  father  sent  him  to  the  Somerset  Academy,  and  later  to  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg,  Pa., 
now  Washington  an.d  Jefferson  College  at  Washington,  Pa.  Ambitious,  and  bent  upon  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  first-class  education,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  studies  with  zeal  and  application,  easily  out- 
stripping boys  of  older  age  and  greater  earlier  advantages.  Among  his  associates  at  college  were  the 
late  Judge  Silas  M.  Clark,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn.sylvania,  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Ncvin.  and 
many  others  who  have  since  gained  distinction  in  the  State,  forming  friendships  which  have  continued 
to  tlie  present  day,  and  which  only  death  has  interrupted.  At  the  age  of  twenty  young  Mr.  Meyers 
evinced  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  ^ind  with  a  view  to  training  his  mind  in  that  direction  accepted  a 
position  as  principal  of  a  .select  school  at  Somerset,  at  the  same  time  entering  the  field  of  literature  as 
a  contributor  to  Phi'adelphia  weeklies,  which  at  that  time  held  the  same  relation  to  the  literature  of  the 
country  as  Harper's  Weekly  and  like  journals  to-day.  In  April,  1854.  ^I'--  ^leyers  married  Miss  Susan 
C.  Koontz,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Koontz,  of  Somerset  County,  and  sister  of  Hon.  William  H.  Koontz, 
member  of  Congress,  and  the  leading  attorney  at  the  bar  of  Somerset.  Immediately  after  marriage  Mr. 
IMcyers  removed  with  his  wife  to  Bloomington,  Illinois,  and  engaged  in  journalism.  Wielding  a  trench- 
ant pen,  and  gifted  with  fascinating  literary  style,  he  gained  quite  a  reputation  among  the  journalists  of 
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the  State,  bringing  him  also  into  contact  with  many  men  residing  in  the  locality  whose  names  are  now 
among  the  most  eminent  and  illustrious  in  recent  American  history.  Among  these  were  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  whose  political  disciple  he  became;  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  frequent  practitioner  at  the  Blooming- 
ton  bar,  who  was  just  then  beginning  to  acc[uire  fame,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  his  remarkable  polit- 
ical career ;  and  the  late  Justice  David  Davis,  at  that  time  the  presiding  Judge  of  the  District.  One  of  Mr. 
Meyers'  earliest  experiences  in  journalism  was  the  reporting  of  a  great  speech  delivered  at  Bloomington 
by  Senator  Douglas  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  involving  a  momentous  national  question  which 
stirred  the  country  to  its  centre  at  that  period.  Unfortunately,  promising  as  Mr.  Meyers'  career  in  the 
West  ha,d  been,  the  climate  of  that  locality  proved  so  disastrous  to  his  health  that  after  a  protracted  ill- 
ness he  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  native  State  and  begin  the  battle  of  life  anew.  He  determined  to 
study  law,  the  trend  of  his  mind  and  studies  fitting  him  for  that  profession,  it  having  proved,  besides, 
the  road  to  worldly  success  and  reputation  of  so  many  of  the  friends  of  his  school  days  and  the  noted  men 
of  his  time.  In  November,  1855,  after  studying  law  nearly  a  year  in  the  office  of  a  distinguished  law- 
yer of  the  county,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Somerset.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  and  continued  to  pursue  it  for  a  number  of  years,  gaining  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
clients.  When  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  in  1855,  he  found  the  political  situation  in  the  State  very 
different  from  what  it  was  when  he  left  it  the  year  before.  Relatives,  friends,  and  associates  were  no 
longer  Whigs  and  Democrats,  but  Know-Nothings  and  Anti-Know-Nothings.  His  father  and 
grandfather,  who  had  been  Jefferson  and  Jackson  men  in  their  time,  and  who  had  folloAved  the  cele- 
brated Charles  Ogle  in  his  masterly  anti-Masonic  crusade,  and  had  supported  Harrison,  Clay,  Taylor, 
and  Scott  for  President,  had  now  allied  themselves  with  the  Antis'  organization.  In  the  State  canvass 
of  1855  Mr.  Meyers  thought  it  prudent  to  take  no  part — first,  because  he  had  not  yet  decided  as  to  his 
future  political  course,  and  secondly,  because  he  found  it  necessary  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  pursuit 
of  his  legal  studies.  When,  however,  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1856  opened,  he  determined  to  op- 
pose the  sectional  candidate.  General  Fremont,  and,  while  at  first  inclined  to  support  Millard  Fillmore 
as  a  true  representative  of  the  national  idea  then  dominant,  after  mature  reflection  upon  the  situation, 
and  influenced  by  the  earlier  teachings  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  James 
Buchanan,  the  candidate  of  the  Democracy.  At  this  time  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  actively  into 
the  politics  of  the  day,  the  position  of  the  parties  at  that  time  being  such  as  to  attract  young  men  of  ideas 
and  ability  to  the  ever-changing  fascinations  of  political  life.  He  took  the  stump  for  Buchanan,  cast 
his  first  vote  for  him,  and  shared  in  the  satisfaction  and  triumph  which  his  election  brought  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  In  August  of  the  following  year  Mr.  Meyers  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bed- 
ford Gazette,  and  in  the  autumn  removed  with  his  family  to  the  town  of  Bedford.  From  then  until 
1873  ^16  ^^^  editor  of  that  paper,  increasing  its  circulation  and  its  influence  with  each  succeeding  year 
of  his  editorship.  In  June,  1868,  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  and  was  made  its 
editor-in-chief,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  until  about  1891,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  from 
October  i,  1885,  to  December  i,  1886.  In  1863  Mr.  Meyers  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania  from  Bedford  County.  There  he  made  a  reputation  as  a  debater  and  speaker 
which  gave  him  rank  among  the  foremost  in  the  body.  His  services  were  so  satisfactory  to  his  con- 
stituents that  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  while  he  was  absent  from  his  home,  he  was  unanimously 
nominated  for  a  re-election.  The  State,  however,  had  been  reapportioned  by  the  Republicans,  who  had 
dominated  the  legislation  of  the  past  session,  and  through  changes  made  in  his  district  by  which 
its  political  complexion  had  been  reversed,  Mr.  Meyers  was  compelled  to  face  a  Republican  majority 
of  over  one  thousand.  Nevertheless,  so  strong  was  he  with  the  voters,  he  was  elected  with  a  majority 
of  over  four  hundred  votes.  Bent  on  his  defeat,  however,  the  Republicans  counted  in  an  "army  vote" 
sufficient  to  overcome  his  election,  and  his  opponent  was  seated.  In  1870  he  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congress  for  the  district  comprising  the  counties  of  Adams,  Fulton,  Bedford,  Frank- 
lin and  Somerset.    To  be  elected  required  a  vote  large  enough  to  oft'set  a  Republican  majority  of  fif- 
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teen  hundred.  His  opponent  was  the  cHstinguished  Hon.  John  Cessna,  who  had  carried  the  district  at 
tlie  previous  Congressional  election,  and  who  had  the  additional  advantage  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
o\-er  one  thousand  colored  citizens  who  had  never  voted  before.  Mr.  Meyers  entered  the  lists  against 
his  opponent,  and,  after  a  heated  and  desperate  struggle  in  wdiich  Mr.  Meyers,  as  though  gifted  with 
a  prophetic  foresight  as  to  what  w^as  to  be  the  ruling  issue  of  his  party  in  the  future,  openly  espoused 
the  cause  of  tariff  reform,  the  election  resulted  in  his  success  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  votes.  His  oppo- 
nent, not  satisfied  with  the  result,  determined  to  contest  the  election.  The  case  was  tried  before  a  Re- 
publican Committee,  and  a  Republican  House;  nearly  two  thousand  witnesses  were  examined  and  fif- 
teen months  consumed  in  the  inquiry,  with  a  result  confirming  Mr.  Meyers'  title  to  the  seat.  In  1872, 
the  fatal  Greeley  year,  Mr.  Meyers  was  renominated  by  his  party  for  the  retention  of  his  Congressional 
seat,  but  owing  to  the  demoralization  which  existed  in  the  party  throughout  the  Union  resulting  from 
Mr.  Greeley's  candidature,  wdiich  almost  swept  the  Democratic  party  out  of  existence,  he  was  de- 
feated, tliough  running  considerably  ahead  of  the  national  ticket.  Mr.  Meyers  has  been  a  prominent 
tariff  reformer  throughout  his  political  career,  and  when  in  Congress  voted  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
the  duties  on  salt  and  coal,  and  supported  vigorously  all  reasonable  and  practicable  measures  looking  to 
tax  reduction.  Though  for  many  years  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Democracy  of  his  State,  Mr.  Meyers 
has  not  held  manv  of  the  offices,  honorary  or  otherwise,  which  the  party  has  had  the  power  to  bestow. 
The  reason  for  this  is  found,  not  in  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  hold  upon  the  voters  of  his  State,  but  in  a 
natural  modesty  and  unobtrusiveness  which  are  among  his  prominent  characteristics.  He  shrinks 
from  the  bold  self-assertion  of  so  many  others  of  his  time  by  which  political  honors  are  wrested,  as  it 
were,  from  the  people  by  the  mere  boldness  and  force  of  will  of  the  aspirant  for  preferment.  As  ac- 
tive leader  of  the  Bedford  County  Democracy,  he  attracted  attention  to  his  perfect  methods  and  efficient 
measures  as  an  organizer,  and  in  1869  when  Chairman  Mutchler  divided  the  State  into  seven  districts 
for  purposes  of  organization,  he  confided  the  central  and  southern  counties  to  Mr.  Meyers.  The  change 
in  these  counties  from  a  Republican  majority  of  nearly  five  thousand  for  General  Grant  in  1868  to  a 
Democratic  majority  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  in  1869  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  work  was  well 
done.  He  was  a  district  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Conventions  of  1864  and  1880,  and  was 
elected  Delegate-at-Large  to  the  Convention  that  nominated  Grover  Cleveland  in  1884,  being  an  un- 
swerving exponent  of  the  political  ideas  represented  by  the  President.  In  the  more  recent  State  contests 
in  Pennsylvania  he  has  been  prominently  active,  being  among  the  foremost  figures  and  busiest  workers 
of  those  whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Governor  brought  about  the  political 
cataclysm  which  seated  a  Democrat  upon  the  gubernatorial  chair  sacred  to  Republicanism  for  so  many 
years.  In  1875  ilr.  Meyers  was  elected  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Editorial  Association,  and  re- 
elected in  1876.  Among  the  journalists  of  the  State  he  is  looked'upon  as  one  of  the  most  versatile  and 
powerful  newspaper  writers  among  the  fraternity.  ^Vell  read,  fecund  in  thought,  original  in  ideas, 
no  subject  treated  by  his  pen  is  left  without  all  its  possibilities  being  exhausted,  and  all  its  points  being 
presented  in  a  fashion  to  convince  and  to  charm.  On  March  9,  1887,  Mr.  Meyers  was  appointed  Post- 
master of  Harrisburg  by  President  Cleveland.  In  the  preliminary  contest  for  th.e  position  he  showed  to 
excellent  advantage.  He  was  at  first  most  reluctant  to  enter  the  lists,  and  even  went  so  far  at  the  outset 
to  declare  that  under  no  circumstances  would  lie  permit  his  name  to  be  presented.  But  Mr.  Meyers' 
friends  insisted,  and  finally  when  the  opposition  to  his  appointment,  which  consisted  of  but  a  meagre 
minority,  became  assertive  and  took  such  means  to  prevent  his  aijpointment  as  involved  his  political  posi- 
tion, he  yielded  so  far  as  to  allow  the  presentation  of  his  name.  Yet,  though  he  w^as  willing  to  satisfy 
his  friends  to  this  extent,  he  would  make  no  personal  effort  for  the  attainment  of  the  position.  Finally, 
when  to  the  gratification  of  tlic  entire  State  the  appointment  was  made  he  was  absent  from  home,  but 
the  people  rose  en  masse  to  indorse  the  action,  and  when  he  returned  he  was  received  with  such  an  ova- 
tion as  has  seldom  been  extended  to  any  man  in  the  State  capital.  He  yielded  to  the  importunities  of 
his  friends  and  accepted  the  position.     His  administration,  which  ended  April  30,  1892,  and  was  con- 
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tinned  tlirough  three  years  of  the  administration  of  a  Republican  President,  justified  in  every  respect 
the  wisdom  of  his  selection,  as  the  universal  judgment  of  the  people  of  Harrisburg  is  that  they  never 
had  a  better  postmaster  or  a  more  faithful  and  efficient  officer.  In  addition  to  his  political  and  journal- 
istic duties,  Mr.  Meyers  has  been  for  years  the  head  of  the  "Meyers  Printing  House,"  one  of  the 
largest  printing  houses  in  the  State  outside  of  Philadelphia.  Combined  with  these  multifarious  du- 
ties are  many  private  charges  involving  responsibility  and  judgment.  He  is  President  of  the 
Wilkesbarre  and  Wyoming  Valley  Traction  Company,  a  corporation  -whose  purpose  is  to  connect 
Wilkesbarre  with  the  towns  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  by  electric  railway.  He  is  also  a  director  in  many 
fiduciary  institutions  of  power  and  repute.  Air.  Meyers  severed  his  connection  with  the  Daily  Patriot 
in  1891,  having  been  the  promoter  of  the  useful  place  it  had  taken  among  the  leading  papers  in  the 
State,  and  the  author  of  the  high  repute  which  it  gained.  When  he  left  the  Patriot  he  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Star  Independent,  the  most  widely  circulated  paper  in  Harrisburg.  He  diversifies 
his  editorial  labors  with  articles  in  the  magazines,  writing  once  in  a  while  for  such  high-class  magazines 
as  the  North  American  Rez'iczv.  He  writes  occasionally  over  his  own  signature,  but  more  frequently 
over  a  non-de-plmnc  known  only  to  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  For  years  he  has  devoted  his 
spare  moments  to  the  writing  of  poetry  and  prose,  and  it  is  expected  by  Mr.  Meyers'  intimate  friends 
that  some  day  he  will  issue  a  work  of  more  commanding  interest  and  originality  than  any  he  has  yet  put 
his  hand  to.  Essentially  a  student,  and  clinging  with  the  reverence  of  the  true  student  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  he  has  in  spite  of  the  absorption  of  business  and  other  cares  kept  himself  up  in  them, 
and  is  as  well  versed  in  them  to-day  as  when  he  left  college  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  This  fact  made 
him  of  great  assistance  to  his  children  in  their  studies.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  Mr.  Meyers  to  lay 
down  work  of  imperative  importance  and  turn  to  explain  to  one  of  them  some  difficult  passage  in  one  of 
the  classics.  Familiar  with  the  best  literature  of  the  age,  as  Avell  as  being  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
the  current  cpiestions  of  the  day,  he  converses  freely  and  fascinatingly  upon  all  subjects,  and  exhibits 
the  same  culture  and  methods  in  discussing  them  as  have  made  him  conspicuous  in  his  political  battles 
of  the  past.  He  is  fond  of  argument  and  if  the  subject  in  dispute  take  a  political  turn  he  astonishes  his 
adversary  with  the  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  political  knowledge  which  he  has  at  command.  On 
the  stump  he  chooses  the  argumentative  rather  than  the  pyrotechnic  mode  of  address,  turning 
his  periods  neatly,  and  at  times,  when  wrought  upon  by  the  power  of  his  subject,  becomes  elo- 
quent. During  the  Cleveland-Harrison  campaign  of  1888  he  was  designated  by  the  party  to 
represent  it  in  numerous  joint  debates,  and  Mr.  Meyers  always  emerged  from  such  discussions 
with  the  applause  of  his  hearers  and  the  respect  of  his  adversaries.  Likewise  active  in  the  exciting 
campaign  of  1892,  he  did  good  and  valiant  work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  result 
which  he  ardently  desired,  and  which  brought  Mr.  Cleveland  again  to  the  Presidency  and  made  the 
National  Legislature  Democratic.  He  has  likewise  been  active  in  all  subsequent  State  and  National 
campaigns.  Personallj^  Mr.  Meyers  is  a  gentleman  of  genial  and  kindly  manners,  generous  to  his  em- 
ployees, and  possessing  their  unchanging  respect  and  regard.  Of  the  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians 
who  know  him,  filling  every  walk  in  life,  there  is  not  one  who  is  not  ready  to  testify  to  his  admirable 
qualities  as  a  steadfast  friend,  a  ready  giver,  with  a  frank  honesty  and  candor  calculated  to  endear  all 
and  offend  none.  Mr.  Meyers  has  five  children  living — Mrs.  Ellis  L.  Mumma,  a  successful  and  grace- 
ful writer:  Mrs.  B.  F.  Africa,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Edwin  K.  (State  Printer),  Plenry  S.,  and  William 
K.  Meyers,  the  latter  an  attorney-at-law  at  Harrisburg.  The  family  attend  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal 
Church  at  Harrisburg,  Mr.  Meyers  adding  to  the  engrossing  duties  of  his  business  and  public  life  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  which  belong  to  consistent  Christian  living. 
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SYLVESTER  MALONE. 

Rev.  Sylvester  Malone,  for  more  than  fifty-five  years  pastor  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul's  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Williamsburg,  New  York,  and  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Trim,  Ireland,  May  8.  182 1.    He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  country  merchant. 
sometim.es  practiciiig  also  as  a  surveyor  and  engineer.     His  mother  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  force 
of    character    and    lived    to    the    age    of    ninety-four.     At  an  early  age  Sylvester  entered  an  academy 
taught  by  an  ex-fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,   named  Matthew  Carroll,   who  did  more  for  his 
pupils  than  merely  inform  their  minds  with  knowledge.     He    taught    them,    though   of   different    re- 
ligious persuasions,  to  respect  each  other  and  live  in  amity.     Tlie  results  were  happy:  there  was  peace 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  little  town,  for  were  not  the  priest  and  the  minister  to  be  seen  walking  out 
every  day,  arm  in  arm,  showing  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brothers  to  dwell  together  in  amity? 
This  noble  example  influenced  young  Sylvester,  who  was  thus  prepared  for  that  mutual  toleration  and 
rejpect  in  religious  matters  which  characterized  his  after  life.     An  accidental  circumstance  led  to  his 
connection  with  this  country.     A  Catholic  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Byrne  (who  died  during  the  war. 
Bishop  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.),  went  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1838,  seeking  young  aspirants  for  the  priest- 
h(3od,  who  would  be  willing  to  labor  in  the  American    mission.      Sylvester,    then    under    seventeen 
}-ears  of  age.  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  sailed  with  Mr.  Byrne  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  that  masterly  theologian.  Bishop  Kenrick.  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
and  primate  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America.     After  a  short  sojourn  at  Philadelphia,  he  passed  into 
New  York,  was  introduced  to  Bishop  Hughes,  by  h.im  sent  to  the  temporary  seminary  at  La  Fargeville. 
which  was  removed  in  1840  to  Fordham.  N.  Y..  and  finally  on  August  15th.  1844.  was  ordained  priest 
by  the  late  Cardinal  McCloskey.  at  the  first  ordination  ever  held  by  that  prelate.    Alone  and  unaided  he 
was  immiediately  sent  on  the  mission  to  ^^'illiamsburg,  a  vast  parish,  with  a  little  wooden  chapel  bur- 
dened by  a  del)t  of  $2,300.     Poor,  indeed,  seemed  his  prospects,   but   his  courage   was   unabated.     He 
was  of  a  fine,  commanding  presence,  endowed  with  a  powerful  constitution,  a  serene  temperament,  an 
unchanging  energ}',  a  mind  well  stored  with  learning,  a  spirit  of  charity  toward  all,  and  a  lofty  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  his  mission.     And  W;ith  these  gifts  he  achieved  wonders.     In  two  years  he  succeeded 
in  clearing  off  the  debt  of  the  church.     Meanwhile  the  worshippers  at  the  shrine  in  the  little  w^ooden 
building  had  increased ;  so  he  set  about  getting  a  new  church.     Party  prejudice  for  a  time  barred  his 
way  to  the  acquisition  of  land  for  that  purpose,  but  at  last  all  obstacles  gave  way.  and  on  May  nth. 
1847.  Bishop  Hughes  laid  the  corner  stone  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul's  Church,  and  a  year  later  dedi- 
cated the  building.    It  was  the  first  church  in  the  Gothic  style  erected  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  New 
York,  and  its  founder  was  proud  to  say  that  every  cent  expended  on  it  was  raised  among  his  own  peo- 
ple.    From  year  to  year  the  young  priest  struggled  on  until,  in   1849,  a  series  of  misfortunes  befell 
him,  sufficient  to  break  down  even  his  stout  heart.      While   ministering   to   the   spiritual   wants   of   a 
woman,  afterwards  murdered  by  her  husband,  who  in  his  turn  perished  on  the  scaffold.  Father  Malone 
contracted  a  virulent  disease  which  brought  him  to  death's  door.     While  slowly  recovering,  he  was 
prostrated  by  cholera,  and  finally  by  the  terrible  ship-fever,  then  so  fatal  to  the  poor  Irish  emigrants. 
But  his  strength  of  constitution   prevailed,  and  he  arose   from  his  bed  of  sickness  to  find  him.self 
soon  the  victim  of  a  fire  v>'hich  bereft  h'im  of  house,    home,   bo<jks,    and   other   earthly   possessions. 
Against  this  succession  of  trials  and  misfortunes  he  bore  up  with  admirable  patience  and  energy,  and, 
soon  recovering  him.self,  started  again  on  his  mission  of  mercy,  and  wrought  without  ceasing,  untd. 
in  1854,  he  paused  for  a  while.  Ten  years  had  he  passed  with  his  flock,  and  in  that  time  he  had  paid  off 
the  debt  on  the  old  church,  built  a  new  one,  and  erected  a  handsome  parochial  residence.    In  the  cause 
of  education  he  could  point  to  a  parochial  school,  to  the  Academy  of  St.  Joseph,  to  a  handsome  church 
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library,  and  to  a  Literary  Association  for  the  benefit  of  bis  young  men.     Finally,  under  his  sedulous 
and  fatherly  care,  the  scattered  few  to  whom  he  first  broke  the  Bread  of  Life,  had  grown  into  a  large 
and  devoted  congregation,  ever  eager  to  second  the  efforts  of  their  self-denying  pastor.     About  this 
time  he  went  to  Rome,  invited,  together  with  the  American  Catholic  Bishops,  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  to  cele- 
brate the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.     Refreshed  by  his  visit  he  returned 
to  his  people,  and  fur  several  years  labored  on  with  characteristic  zeal  and  fidelity.     In  his  teachings, 
whether  from  pulpit  or  platform,  there  was  one  principle  which  he  enforced  with  the  power  of  a  noted 
conviction  and  a  fervid  eloquence;  it  was  love  of  country;  love  of  that  great  land  and  people  who  had 
thrown  wide  open  their  arms  to  welcome  the  stranger  from  every  nation  to  settle  on  their  shores. 
The  popularity  of  his  teaching  and  the  depth  of  his  influence  were  soon  to  be  tried.     The  gathering  tem- 
pest burst;  a  sullen  war  and  a  sudden  flash  and  the  whole  land  was  in  flame.     By  voke  and  pen,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  from  the  pulpit  or  platform,  he  upheld  the  National  Union,  and  when  all 
else  failed,  he,  the  follower  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,   upheld  the  appeal  to  the  God  of  Battles.     On  that 
memorable  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  gun  on  Fort    Sumter   announced   the   opening   of   the   most 
dreadful  and  awful  of  modern  wars,  he  unfurled  the  flag  of  the  Union  from  the  steeple  top.     That 
flag  was  carried  into  battle  by  men  from  Williamsburg,  but  its  place  was  supplied  by  another,  pre- 
sented, with  an  eloquent  address,  by  the  citizens  to  their  patriot  pastor.     Proud  of  each  victory  of  the 
LTnion  armies,  he  announced  it  to  his  people  by  hoisting  his  flag.     At  the  close  of  the  war  Father 
Malone  made  a  tour  of  the  South,  and  then  with  fresh  ardor  returned  to  his  labors  until,   in    1881, 
his  medical  adviser  was  imperative  that  he  should  seek  change  of  air  and   scene.        Before  going  he 
preached  an  admirable  sermon  to  his  people,  recalling  their  long  friendship  of  near  forty  years.     He 
reviewed  the  work  he  had  done,  giving  some  remarkable  statistics.     On  ten  thousand  occasions  had  he 
preached  to  his  flock;  eighteen  thousand  of  them  had  been  held  as  infants  in  his  priestly  hands  at  the 
font  of  baptism,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  times  had  he  implored  the  nuptial  blessing  for  mem- 
bers of  his  flock.     In  search  of  health.  Father  Malone  visited  the  British  Isles,   Continental   Europe, 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  cu'tivated  mind  and  observant  eye  noted  all  that  was  worthy  in 
each.     Returning  in  September,  1882,  he  received    a  hearty  welcome,  and  immediately  took  up  bis  work 
with  renewed  vigor.     In  1894  Christians  and  Hebrews,    Catholic    and    Protestants    gathered    in    his 
church  to  do  honor  to  his  jubilee  year,  for  he  had  then  been  a  priest  and  pastor  for  fifty  years.     This 
was  his  golden  jubilee  and  distinguished  men  and  divines  gathered  from  far  and  near  to  celebrate  the 
occasion.     During  this  same  year  he  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  New 
York.     On  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  May  8th,   1896,  he  was  again  honored  in  having  the  event  com- 
memorated by  the    celebration    of    high    mass  in  the  morning,  and  an  entertainment  in  the  afternoon 
by  the  children  of  the  Parochial  School.     As  Pastor  of   Sts.    Peter   and    Paul's,    Father   Malone   was 
loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him,  of  every  class  and  creed.     For  more  than  fifty-five  years  he 
continued  his  Apostolate  of  Charity  among  his  people,  enforcing  in  his  own  person  and  example  the 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  his  doctrine.     He  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  December  29th,  1899,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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MATTHEW  J.  WPIITTALL. 

Matthew  John  \\'hittall,  a  leading  citizen  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  tlie  largest  iu- 
dividnal  carpet  manufacturer  in  the  world,  whose  extensive  (works  are  situated  in  the  city  named,  has 
resided  there  since  1871.     The  son  of  Eli  and  Eliza  Whittall,  of  Kidderminster,  England,  he  was  born 
in  that  well-known  manufacturing  town  on  March    loth,  1843,  ^"d  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  there. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  having  acquired  a  good  education,  he  obtained  employment  in  the  carpet 
mills  of  ^Messrs.  Humphries,  of  Kidderminster.     Intelligent  and  alert,  he  rapidly  gained  a  practical  mas- 
tery of  the  manufacture,  and  at  an  age  when  many  young  workmen  are  stumbling  along  performing 
their  tasks  in  a  purely  perfunctory  manner,  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  position  of  assistant  superin- 
tendent.    In  1864,  about  the  time  he  became  of  age,  he  was  called   to   the   neighboring  town  of  Stour- 
port,  near  Birmingham,  and  given  full  charge  of  the  extensive  carpet  works  of  Thomas  B.  Worth,  and, 
subsequently,  of  the  carpet  mills  of  Messrs.  Fawcutt  &  Spurway.  in  the  same  town.     He  remained  at 
Stourport  fully  six  years,  adding  constantly  to  his  knowledge  and  experience,  and  earning  substantial 
reputation.     In  1871  the  Crompton  Carpet  Compan}-.  of  \\'orcester,  owned  by  the  late  George  Cromp- 
ton.  sought  his  services,  and  making  him  a  satisfactory  offer,  he  came  to  America,  and  was  installed  as 
Superintendent.     He  held  this  position  until  the  sale  of  the    Company's    plant    to    Messrs.  William  J. 
Hogg  &  Co..  in  1879.  when  he  resolved  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own  account.     Making  a  visit  to 
England  he  purchased  there  the  most  improved  macliinery  for  manufacturing  Wilton  and  Brussels  car- 
pets: and  on  his  return,  in  1880,  installed  his  plant   in  a  leased  building  in  South  Worcester,  and  began 
to  manufacture.    ^Master  of  his  craft,  and  operating  independently,  he  was  now  able  to  carry  out  his  own 
views  in  every  particular.     The  result  was  immediate  and  permanent  success.    His  business  increased 
so  rapidly  that  within  three  years  he  bought  land  and  erected  a  mill  for  himself  on  his  own  plans,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  enlarge  almost  before  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  its  operation.      In    1885   he 
bought  the  property  adjoining,  now  known  as  the  Edgeworth  Mill,  a  spinning  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  worsted  yarns.    In  1889  he  added  to  his  carpet  manufacturing  plant  by  building  a  second  mill :  and 
two  years  later  a  third  was  erected.   By  this  time  his  products  had  invaded  nearly  every  mart  in  the  coun- 
try, vying  successfully  with  the  goods  of  the  oldest   mills,  and  his  own  reputation  as  a  manufacturer  was 
national.     Commanding  business  ability  as  v,-ell  as  superior  m.anufacturing  skill,  combined  with  alert- 
ness in  searching  for,  adopting,  and  devising  improved  methods,  machinery  and  designs,  and  readiness  in 
gauging  public  taste,  were  the  factors  constantly  at  work  in  building  up  Mr.  Whittall's  reputation  and 
sales.     In  1891.  in  competiti(jn  with  the  best-known  of  his  rivals,  he  secured  a  large  contract  from  the 
United  States  Government  for  supplying  carpets  to  the  National  buildings.    This  contract  was  secured 
by  him  six  consecutive  years.     At  the  request  of  the  late  President  McKinley  and  Mrs.  McKinley.  Mr. 
Whittall  furnished  carpets  for  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  White  House.     In  1892.  he  still  further  added 
to  his  producing  capacity  as  a  manufacturer  of  Wilton  and  Brussels  carpets,  by  ac(|uiring  the  business 
of  the  Palmer  Carpet  Company,  at  Palmer,  Massachusetts,  one    of    the    important    industries  of  that 
thriving  village.    Keeping  in  the  very  forefront  as  a  purveyor  of  novelties  in  his  line  of  manufacture, 
he  began,  in  1897,  an  entirely  new  industry  in  Worcester,  viz.,  the  making  of  Wilton  plush  carpets.     At 
that  time  he  had  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  carpet  looms  in  operation  in  his  various  mills,  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  largest  carpet  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United  States.    It  was  a  marvelous  advance 
from  the  position  of  superintendent  in  a  struggling  null,  but  it  was  the  legitimate  consequence  of  un- 
tiring application  on  the  part  of  a  resolute  and  thoroughly  equipped  man.  one  who  loved  his  work  and 
prosecuted  it  with  zeal,  judgment,  and  the  strictest  business  integrity.    But  farther  advance  was  soon 
to  follow,  and  this  was  so  marked  and  so  fraught  with  industrial  results  to  Worcester,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  leading  journals  of  that  city  cln-onicled  it  in  full  jiage  bulletins  on  the  day  it  was 
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accomplished.  In  June.  1901,  after  several  months  of  negotiations,  and  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  stockholders  interested,  Mr.  Whittall  purchased  the  entire  carpet  and  spinning  business  of  the 
Worcester  Carpet  Company,  the  good  will  of  its  business,  including  the  names  of  the  Worcester  Car- 
pet Company  and  Pakachoag  Mill,  and  also  took  over  the  South  Worcester  plant  of  the  Worcester  Car- 
pet Company,  which  included  its  large  carpet  mill  and  the  Pakachoag  spinning  mill.  This  Company 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars,  to 
continue  the  business  formerly  carried  on  by  Messrs.  William  James  Hogg  &  Son,  of  Worcester,  which 
had  been  acquired  originally  from  the  Crompton  Carpet  Company,  after  the  latter's  dissolution  in  1879, 
the  year  Mr.  Whittall,  up  to  that  time  its  Superintendent,  had  engaged  in  manufacturing  on  his  own  ac- 
count. The  product  of  this  Company  had  been  Wilton  and  body  Brussels  carpets  of  the  finest  grades, 
and  Wilton  and  Brussels  rugs  of  every  description ;  and  for  years  previous  to  its  sale  to  Mr.  Whittall  it 
gave  employment  to  about  four  hundred  operatives,  for  the  most  part  skilled  workmen.  The  mills  of 
the  Company  adjoined  those  of  Mr.  Whittall,  and  their  purchase  and  merger  with  his  own  was  the 
consolidation  of  two  great  similar  industries — in  a  measure  rivals — under  one  head.  By  this  consolida- 
tion and  the  subsequent  increase  of  operatives  rendered  necessary  by  his  augmenting  business,  Mr. 
Whittall  achieved  the  enviable  distinction  of  becoming  the  largest  individual  carpet  manufacturer  in 
the  \vorld,  and,  as  such,  a  member  of  that  powerful  fraternity  of  keen  and  far-sighted  American  busi- 
ness men  known  as  the  "Captains  of  Industry,"  whose  ability,  genius,  and  daring  have  raised  them 
to  masterful  position  in  all  departments  of  trade  and  conmierce,  national  and  international.  As  broad 
minded  and  public  spirited  as  he  is  capable  and  progressive,  Mr.  Whittall  has  always  taken  a  zealous 
interest  in  the  general  progress  of  Worcester,  and  has  invested  his  means  liberally  to  establish  and  ad- 
vance a  number  of  other  undertakings  beside  his  cprpet  manufacture.  He  is  the  principal  owner  of  the 
Worcester  and  Blackstone  Valley  Street  Railway  Company,  of  which  he  is  President,  and  is  a  large 
stockholder  in  and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Street  Sprinkling  Company  of  Worcester.  He  is 
also  a  director  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  a  Vice-President 
of  the  People's  Savings  Bank,  a  Member  of  the  Associated  Charities,  and  of  the  Grade  Crossing  Com- 
mission, the  Worcester,  Commonwealth,  and  Tatassit  Canoe  Clubs,  and  of  the  Masonic  order.  He  is  a 
staunch  Episcopalian,  active  in  the  humane  and  charitable  work  of  that  denomination,  and  has  been, 
since  1874,  Warden  of  St.  Matthew's  Church.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Clubs  of  Worcester 
and  Boston,  and  was  President  of  the  former.  In  1895  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whittall,  (his  wife,  recently  de- 
ceased), gave  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Matthew's  the  beautiful  Gothic  church  edifice  of  pink  granite  and 
brownstone,  now  standing  on  the  corner  of  Cambridge  and  Southbridge  streets.  Mr.  Whittall  has  re- 
cently built  a  palatial  residence  on  the  site  of  his  old  home,  directly  across  the  way  from  this  church. 
It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  grand  and  stately  modernized  Colonial  architecture,  and  with  its  extensive 
grounds,  laid  out  in  excellent  taste,  forms  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  attractive  private  residences 
of  the  city.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  large  addition  to  his  industrial  plant  he  has  found  necessity 
for  still  further  augmentation  of  its  capacity,  and  at  this  writing  (1902)  is  constructing  another  large 
mill,  to  be  completed  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Of  the  personal  qualities  of  this  remarkably  success- 
ful man  a  few  words  should  be  added.  Energy  and  resolution  are  evident  in  his  physical  make-up,  and 
justice  and  kindness  of  heart  are  written  on  his  countenance.  Master  of  every  department  of  his  great 
business  and  working  as  diligently  as  the  highest  paid  or  most  humble  of  his  army  of  employees,  he 
commands  and  receives  the  respect  of  all,  and  in  return  for  the  faithful  service  so  cheerfullly  rendered 
by  them,  he  gives  uncommon  care  to  their  interest  and  welfare.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  he 
never  has  had  any  trouble  with  his  operatives,  his  manly  and  just  course  in  all  matters  and  on  all  oc- 
casions obviating  any  disagreement.  Liberal-minded  to  the  last  degree,  he  has  entered  with  spirit  and 
hearty  good-will  into  the  active  life  and  thought  of  his  adopted  city  and  country,  and  has  won  distin- 
guished place  in  the  regard  of  his  fellow  citizens  as  well  as  fortune  and  eminence  in  the  business  world. 
Mr.  Whittall  was  happily  married  in  England,  in  October,  1868,  to  Miss  Ellen  Paget,  youngest  daugh- 
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ter  of  Mr.  Henry  Paget,  since  deceased,  of  Stourport.  Of  the  five  children  born  of  the  marriage,  two 
are  Hving a  son,  Matthew  Percival  Whittall,  an  educated  and  capable  young  man  of  affairs,  for  sev- 
eral years  past  the  valued  assistant  of  his  father  in  business;  and  a  daughter.  Miss  Edgeworth  Paget, 
an  accomplished  young  lady,  who,  as  the  loving  companion  and  aid  of  her  worthy  mother  in  man} 
charitable  deeds,  still  emulates  her  Christian  example.  Mrs.  Whittall  died  November  25th,  1895. 
leaving  behind  her  a  host  of  sorrowing  friends,  and  a  reputation  for  good  deeds  which  will  long 
survive. 

CALVIN  B.  ORCIHT. 

Calvin  B.  Orcutt,  President  of  the  Newport   News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  of 
the  Newport  News  Light  and  Water  Company,  (  f  the  Old   Dominion  Land  Company,  and  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Coal  Company— one  of  the  largest  shippers  of  bituminous  coal   in  the  United 
States and  of  international  repute  as  a  representative  American  business  man,  ship  builder  and  finan- 
cier, was  born  in  Wyoming,  Wyoming  County,  New  York.  September  5th,  1847.    His  parents,  Phineas 
C.  and  Sophronia  B.  Orcutt,  were  both  of  New  England  birth,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  mar- 
ried life  were  in  good  circumstances.     The  financial  panic  of  1857,  however,  swept  away  their  posses- 
sions, and  thereafter  life  was  very  much  of  a  struggle  for  them.     It  had  been  intended  that  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  should  attend  college,  as  he  was  a  boy  of  great  promise,  upon  whom,  it  was  believed, 
tlie  higher  education  might  well  be  bestowed.     The  altered  conditions  which  obtained  as  he  grew  up 
interfered  with  the  complete  carrying  out  of  this  plan;  but,  fortunately,  did  not  prevent  his  obtaining  a 
good  academic  training.     This,  begun  at  Middlebury  Academy,  in  Western  New  York  was  continued 
and  completed  at  High  School  No.  3  in  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  to  which  place  his  parents  removed  in  1862. 
Young  Orcutt  entered  upon  his  business  career  at  the   age  of  sixteen,  when  he  obtained  a  minor  position 
in  a  wholesale  drug  store  in  New  York  City,  where,  for  a  year  or  two.  he  toiled  at  small  wage  in  order 
to  contribute  his  share  toward  the  support  of  the  family.     The  outlook  in  this  position  not  holding 
sufficient  promise  for  his  ambition,  he  looked  about  for  one  more  satisfactory,  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune, in  1864,  to  obtain  a  situation  in  the  well-known  banking  house  of  Fisk  &  Hatch,  then  located  at 
No.  38  Wall  Street.     Finding  the  employment  ai  d  the  renumeration  altogether  to  his  liking,  he  re- 
mained with  that  firm  fourteen  years;  demonstrating  his  appreciation  of  opportunities  by  diligent  at- 
tention to  his  duties  and  a  loyal  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  employers.  Naturally,  he  won  advance- 
ment: and  in  time  possessed  not  only  a  fine  position  with  the  house,  but  also  valuable  business  knowl- 
edge, and  the  acquaintance  and  respect  of  a  numlier  of  gentlemen  prominent  in  mercantile  and  rad- 
road  affairs,  whose  friendship  and  influence  were  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  later  years.     Mr.  Or- 
cutt's  broader  opportunities  began  in  1878,  when,  as  a  competent  and  trustworthy  man.  he  was  invited 
to  assume  charge  of  the  marketing  of  coal  and  the  shipping  of  the  same  to  coastwise  ports,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company,  which  then  established  tide-water  outlets  for  this 
product  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  subsequently  at  Newprn-t  News.     Invested  with  large  responsibihties,  he 
bore  them  with  ease;  and  under  his  able  direction  and  management  the  business  grew  to  imposing  pro- 
portions.    It  is  still  managed  by  him.     In  connection  with  his  interests  in  the  corporation  nanied,  Mr. 
Orcutt  was  the  pioneer  in  introducing  to  the  markets  of  the  world  the  coals  of  the  great  New  River  and 
Kanawha  fields  of  West  Virginia,  of  which  millions  of  tons  annually  have  been  shipped  for  some  years 
past  from  Newport  News.    Mr.  Orcutt's  intimate  knowledge  of  Newport  News,  gleaned  through  fre- 
.  quent  visits  and  important  business  connections  led,  shortly,  to  his  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
tensive interests  of  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington  at  that  place.    In  1881  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way was  extended  from  Richmond  down  the  lower  Virginia  peninsula,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
city  were  undertaken  by  the  Old  Dominion  Land  Company,  capitalized  at  $2,000,000,  of  which   Mr. 
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Orciitt  was  President,  and  which  owned  about  seventeen  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  new  town  site 
and  vicinity.  Mr.  Orcutt's  unflagging  energy,  broad  views,  and  substantial  financial  backing  were  prime 
factors  in  the  rapid  up-building  and  development  of  this  great  seaport  town  of  Virginia,  which,  a  mere 
hamlet  iwhen  his  first  operations  centered  therein,  is  to-day  a  flourishing  hive  of  industry,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  twenty-five  thousand,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  Among  tlie  agencies  which  have  had  an 
important  influence  in  expediting  this  marvellous  development  may  be  mentioned  the  Newport  News 
Light  and  Water  Company,  organized  by  Mr.  Orcutt,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  of  which  he 
is  President,  and  the  works  of  which  were  constructed  under  his  direction  and  supervision.  To  pro- 
vide needed  banking  facilities  for  the  new  town,  Mr.  Orcutt  secured  from  his  friends  the  requisite 
funds,  and,  in  1891,  organized  the  First  National  Bank  of  Newport  News,  taking  a  place  in  its  Board 
of  Directors,  which  he  still  fills.  In  1889  Mr.  Orcutt  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Newix)rt  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  then  just  organized.  The  capitalists  interested  in  this  enter- 
prise, the  chief  being  Mr.  Huntington,  recognizing  the  unsurpassed  natural  advantages  of  this  seaport 
for  the  purpose,  decided  to  establish  there  a  ship-building  plant  of  the  first  class,  and  called  Mr.  Orcutt, 
whose  substantial  successes  in  other  directions  indicated  his  marked  fitness  for  the  direction  of  such  an 
important  undertaking.  Duly  commissioned,  Mr.  Orcutt  began  operations  upon  the  broadest  bases, 
having  wisely  been  left  unimpeded  by  the  slightest  restricting  conditions.  Personally  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal ship-yards  in  the  United  States,  and  gathering  full  information  respecting  the  more  important  of 
those  abroad,  he  prepared  his  plans,  and  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  judgment,  ability  and  in- 
tegrity that  the  construction  of  the  entire  plant  was  placed  in  his  hands.  With  admirable  skill  he  laid 
out  these  great  works,  and  under  his  superintendence  acres  of  substantial  buildings  were  erected,  two 
enormous  dry  docks  were  built,  and  the  plant  equipped  with  modern  machinery  at  a  cost  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  energy  and  genius  of  President  Orcutt  have  raised  this  enterprise  to  the  first  rank; 
and  American  and  foreign  experts  alike  accord  to  it  the  leading  jjiace  as  to  favorable  location  and  com- 
modious arrangement  and  equipment  for  the  largest  marine  construction  and  repair  work.  It  is  ad- 
mittedly the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped  ship-yard  in  America,  and  is,  in  many  respects,  with- 
out a  peer  in  the  world.  Although  in  full  practical  operation  little  more  than  half  a  decade,  the  New- 
port News  ship-yard  has  a  construction  record  which  is  a  marvel.  In  addition  to  the  large  fleet  of  mer- 
chant vessels  built,  which  includes  sixteen  steamships  of  five  thousand  tons  each;  and  two  freight  and 
passenger  .steamships  of  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  tons  displacement,  each ;  there  has  been  con- 
structed for  the  United  States  Government  the  following:  viz.,  the  gunboats  Nashville,  Wilmington 
3.n6.  Helena;  2LndXhQh2iti\t-sh.\Y)S  Kearsargc,  Kentucky  and  Illinois;  and  there  is  under  construction  the 
battle-ships  Missouri  and  Virginia,  the  armored  cruisers  West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  protected 
cruiser  Charleston,  and  the  coast  defense  monitor  Arkansas,  comprising  a  total  money  value  in  con- 
tracts from  the  National  Government  of  upwards  of  $26,000,000,  the  vessels  constituting  in  themselves 
a  formidable  navy.  Of  all  the  completed  battle-ships  which  have  been  turned  out  for  the  United  States 
Navy  by  the  ship-yards  of  this  country  the  Illinois  is  considered  the  fleetest  and  best.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  this  magnificent  vessel  is  pertinent.  In  length,  on  load  water  line,  368  feet,  her  extreme  beam 
dimensions  are  72  feet,  2  1-2  inches;  and  her  maximum  displacement,  all  ammunition  and  stores  on 
board,  is  12,325  tons:  coal  capacity  1,500  tons;  and  complement  of  officers  and  men  about  500.  She 
carries  two  sets  of  vertical  triple  expansion,  twin-screw  propelling  engines  of  10,000  collective  horse- 
power:  her  armor  belt, — 16  1-2  inches  thick  at  top  and  9  inches  at  bottom — extends  four  feet  below  and 
three  and  a  half  feet  above  normal  load  line,  and  from  stem  to  after  turret;  the  diagonal  armor  is  12 
inches  thick:  the  armor  on  the  Hichborn  balance  oval  turrets  for  the  13-inch  guns  is  17  inches  on  the 
front  and  15  inches  on  the  rear  and  sides:  her  battery  consists  of  four  13-inch  breech-loading  rifles 
placed  in  center  line  of  vessel ;  fourteen  6-inch  rapid-fire  guns,  and  a  secondary  battery  of  sixteen  6- 
pounder  and  four  i-pounder  rapid-fire  guns,  two  Colt  and  two  field  gims.  Launched  October  4th,  1898, 
the  Illinois  made  her  official  trial  trip  over  the  celebrated  ^^  knot  stake  course  from  Cape  Ann  to  Cape 
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Porpoise  on  the  JMassachusetts  coast  on  June  1 2th,  1901;  and  maintained  a  mean  speed  for  the  en- 
tire four  hour  trial  of  17.45  knots  an  hour,  being  1.45  laiots  an  hour  in  excess  of  the 
speed  guaranteed  in  contract,  and  well  in  excess  of  all  previous  records  of  United  States 
Battle-ships.  To  the  Illinois  fell  the  honor  of  serving  as  the  Flag-ship  of  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Barker  on  the  occasion  of  the  United  States  naval  display  in  New  York  h.arbor,  in  February, 
1902,  attending  the  reception  of  Prince  Henry,  brother  and  representative  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
The  sailor  prince  visited  the  battle-ship,  and,  after  inspecting  it,  said:  "This  is  the  finest  war-ship  I 
was  ever  on."  A  month  or  two  later  the  Illinois  was  again  honored  by  being  selected  as  the  Flag-ship 
of  the  European  squadron,  and  sailed  in  command  of  Captain  Converse,  April  30th.  On  this  ship  Rear 
Admiral  Crowninshield  attended  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  of  England,  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  This  vessel  is  the  largest  American  war-ship  that  has  ever  visited  British 
waters.  At  the  manoeuvres  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  in  May,  1902,  the  Battle-ship  Kcarsargc— 
another  Newport  News  product — distinguished  herself  by  making  seven  hits  out  of  eleven  shots,  at  a 
mile  range  with  her  13-inch  guns— a  feat  unequalled  in  the  service.  The  Navy  Department  is  warm  in 
its  praise  of  the  work  done  at  the  Newport  News  yards  regarding  it  the  best  ever  secured  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Mr.  Orcutt  has  been  a  resident  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  for  many  years.  He 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city,  and  is  connected  with  many  char- 
itable institutions  there,  either  in  an  official  capacity  or  as  an  earnest  supporter.  He  maintams  a  bean- 
tiful  island  summer  home  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  where  he  delights  to  entertain  his  intimate 
friends.  His  tastes  are  domestic;  and  he  is  a  great  lover  of  music  and  of  books.  Personally,  he  is 
a  gentleman  of  most  agreeable  manners,  entirely  devoid  of  pretence,  and  with  a  very  modest  estimate 
of  his  own  worth  and  achievements.  These  latter  he  considers  as  due  to  application  rather  than  to 
any  special  genius ;  in  fact,  his  idea  of  genius  is  to  put  in  more  hours  of  work  than  his  competitors,  and 
give  attention  to  thoroughness  in  details.  He  early  looked  for  success  through  patient  industry  and 
frugal  habits,  and  from  the  start  made  a  point  of  doing  common  things  uncommonly  well.  His  ca- 
reer holds  a  lesson  of  hope  for  any  struggling  youth  who  may  essay  to  emulate  his  success,  for  his 
advancement  was  due  entirely  to  his  own  unaided  efforts,  and  was  based  on  merit  alone.  High  character 
won  and  attached  friends,  and  opportunity  broadened  because  the  man  and  the  ability  were  there. 
Mr.  Orcutt  married,  in  1872,  Miss  Harriet  M.  Willett,  daughter  of  Mr.  Addison  Willett,  of  North 
Granville,  Washington  County,  New  York.  They  have  had  three  children:  Mary  Willett  Orcutt, 
Helen  Marguerite  Orcutt,  and,  recently  deceased,  Russell  Barber  Orcutt. 
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THOMAS  H.  DODGE. 

Hon.  Thomas  Hutchins  Dodge,  an  eminent  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, widely  known  as  an  inventor  and  patent  expert,  and  successively  a  manufacturer,  Chief  Exam- 
iner and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  one  of  the  foremost  patent  lawyers  of  the  country,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Eden,  Lamoille  Coun- 
ty, Vermont,  September  27th,  1823.  The  American  Dodges  are  of  English  origin,  and  early  records 
show  them  to  have  been  of  honorable  character  and  connections,  and  of  the  rank  of  armiger,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Families  of  the  name,  and  presumably  of  the  same  stock,  have 
flourished  in  various  parts  of  England  for  several  hundred  years.  The  founder  of  the  American 
branch  to  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  belongs  was  Richard  Dodge,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Margery 
Dodge,  of  Middlechinnock,  Somersetshire,  England,  and  born  there  about  1602,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  followed  his  brother  William  to  Massachusetts  in  1638,  settling  at  Salem,  where  he  and  his 
brother  received  a  considerable  grant  of  land  in  1639.  Both  became  prosperous  farmers;  but  while 
William  interested  himself  actively  in  public  affairs,  Richard  appears  to  have  been  almost  wholly  de- 
voted to  agriculture.  The  following  information  regarding  him,  and  also  many  other  particulars  given 
in  this  sketch,  are  taken  from  the  very  full  and  carefully  edited  "Genealogy  of  the  Dodge  Family  of 
Essex  County,  Mass.,"  compiled  by  Joseph  Thompson  Dodge,  Ph.D.  (Madison,  Wis.,  1894):  "Rich- 
ard, the  immigrant,  evidently  gave  his  attention  more  to  farming,  and  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs, 
than  to  town  or  church  business;  although  he  was  a  loyal  church  member,  and  one  of  the  most  liberal 
contributors  to  the  support  of  the  Church.  He  and  his  wife,  Edith,  were  members  of  the  Wenham 
Church  before  1648.  He  also  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  for  in  1653,  in  a  list 
of  twenty-one  subscribers  to  Harvard  College,  his  name  ranks  first,  while  the  next  largest  sum  was  only 
one- fourth  as  much  as  his.  He  dedicated  a  piece  of  his  land  to  a  burying  ground,  which  is  now  known 
as  the  Cemetery  on  Dodge  Row.  He  died  June  15th,  1671,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  the  large  sum 
of  £1,764  2s."  Of  the  numerous  descendants  of  these  two  brothers,  many  of  whom  have  won  promi- 
nence in  varied  fields,  and  not  a  few  of  whom  have  died  for  their  country,  several  have  risen  to  great  emi- 
nence. Among  these  may  be  named  the  late  William  Earl  Dodge,  the  distinguished  merchant  and  phi- 
lanthropist, of  New  York  City,  and  Major  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  a  corps  commander  of  the  Union 
Army,  and  one  of  the  first  engineers  of  the  country.  Ranking  close  to  these  eminent  kinsmen  stands 
Thomas  Hutchins  Dodge,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  of  the  seventh  generation  of  bis  branch  of 
the  Dodge  family,  and  the  sixth  of  the  ten  children  of  Malachi  Foster  and  Jane  (Hutchins)  Dodge.  His 
parents  resided  first  in  Belvidere  and  next  in  Lowell,  Vermont,  whence  they  removed,  in  1837,  to 
Lowell  and  Nashua,  and  in  the  latter  place,  conceiving  a  great  admiration  for  his  Sunday-School  super- 
intendent, Judge  Edmund  Parker,  who  was  also  the  agent  of  the  Jackson  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Nashua,  he  resolved  to  become,  like  him.  a  lawyer,  and  manufacturer.  With  great  independence  of  spirit 
he  made  an  agreement  with  his  father  to  pay  him  for  his  time,  and  then  betook  himself  to  his  dual  task. 
With  a  view  to  mastering  the  cotton  manufacture  in  all  its  details,  he  began  as  a  roll  carrier  in  one 
of  the  cotton  carding  rooms  of  a  Nashua  mill,  and  gave  his  leisure  wholly  to  the  study  of  books  and 
papers  relating  to  his  work.  Having  saved  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  his  expenses  he  now  entered  the 
Gymnasium  Institute  at  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  where  he  proved  an  apt  pupil.  After  this  course  he  returned 
to  Nashua,  and,  again  entering  the  mill,  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  spinning  and  weaving.  With 
the  money  thus  earned  he  took  a  course  of  study  at  the  Nashua  Literary  Institute,  and  at  its  close  re- 
sumed work  in  the  mill,  where  he  soon  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  warping,  dressing  and  drawing-in 
departments — being  the  youngest  person  who  had  ever  held  this  position.     He  now  devoted  his  leisure 
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to  the  study  of  law  at  home,  and  continued  Latin  under  a  private  tutor.  Although  working  on  an  aver- 
age thirteen  hours  a  day,  he  found  time  to  study  out  the  history  of  and  gather  statistics  regarding  the 
cotton  industry  in  America  and  England:  and  in  1850  he  produced  a  veritable  sensation  by  publishing 
his  "Review  of  the  Rise,  Progress  and  Present  Impiirtance  of  Cotton  Manufactures  of  the  United 
States;  together  with  Statistics  showing  the  Comparative  and  Relative  Remuneration  of  English  and 
American  Operatives."  His  mind  broadening  as  he  progressed,  he  became  interested  in  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  philosophical  subjects  generally;  and  when,  later,  he  was  placed  in  full  charge  of  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company's  business  he  made  a  critical  study  of  the 
causes  which  entailed  loss  through  damaged  goods,  and  not  only  remedied  the  defects  in  tlie  manufactur- 
ing machinery,  but  actually  detected  and  successfully  overcame  faults  in  the  operating  plant,  prox- 
ing  himself  not  only  a  master  of  mechanism,  Init  also  of  the  highest  engineering  science.  His  ex- 
periments and  discoveries  were  along  the  lines  of  the  seemingly  impossible,  and  created  much  interest 
in  scientific  circles.  In  185 1  he  invented  and  patented  an  ingenious  printing  press,  the  exclusive 
rights  of  which  he  sold  for  a  considerable  sum.  "The  publicity  of  this  invention  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  machinery  for  printing  paper,  which  resulted  or  culminated  in  the  production  of  the  light- 
ning presses  of  the  present  day  in  which  the  blank  paper  is  fed  direct  from  the  roll."  Having  now  the 
means  at  his  command  to  gratify  his  ambition,  he  entered  upon  the  regular  study  of  law,  and,  after 
three  years'  training  under  the  Hon.  Geo.  Y.  Sawyer  and  Col.  A.  F.  Stevens,  of  Nashua,  he  was  duly 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Manchester,  on  December  5th,  1854.  When  he  opened  his  law  offices  at  Nashua, 
although  but  thirty-one  years  of  age,  he  already  had  a  substantial  reputation  as  a  manufacturer,  in- 
ventor and  scientist.  In  March,  1855,  the  Hon.  Chas.  Mason,  then  U.  S.  Patent  Commissioner,  ap- 
pointed him  an  examiner  in  the  Patent  office  at  Washington,  and  after  he  had  in  many  ways  demon- 
strated his  superior  ability,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Chief  Examiner,  and  subsequently  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Board  of  Appeals  of  the  Patent  Office,  a  court  created  by  Judge  Holt,  the 
successor  of  Commissioner  Mason.  In  1858  Mr.  Dodge  resigned  this  position  to  resume  the  practice  of 
law.  The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  social  and  public  life  in  Washington  is  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  letter  from  his  superior  officer: 

United  States  Patent  Office,  Nov.  3,  1858. 

Sir:  I  have  received  with  emotions  of  unmingled  sorrow  your  letter  of  yesterday,  resigning  the 
office  of  examiner,  the  duties  of  which  you  have  for  years  discharged  with  such  distinguished  honor  to 
yourself,  and  advantage  to  the  public  interest.  It  would  have  been  to  me  a  source  of  high  gratification 
could  I  have  enjoyed  for  the  future  that  zealous  support  which  you  have  so  kindly  afforded  me  in  the 
past.  While,  however,  I  feel  that  your  retirement  will  be  a  severe  loss  to  the  service,  as  it  will  be  a 
personal  affliction  to  myself,  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  weight  of  the  considerations  which  have  de- 
termined you  to  seek  another  and  more  attractive  field  of  labor.  I  shall  ever  recall,  with  the  liveliest 
satisfaction,  the  pleasant  social  and  official  relations  which  have  marked  our  intercourse;  and  in  accept- 
ing your  resignation  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  heartfelt  thanks,  alike  for  your  personal  friendship  and  for 
the  high-toned,  loyal  and  most  effective  co-operation,  which,  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  of  difficulty 
and  embarrassment,  you  have  constantly  extended  to  me  in  the  administration  of  this  office.  In  which- 
ever of  the  varied  paths  of  life  it  may  be  your  fortune  to  tread,  be  assured  that  you  will  bear  with  you 
my  warmest  wishes  for  your  success  and  happiness.  Most  sincerely  your  friend, 

Mr.  TifOMA.s  H.  Dodge.  J-  Holt. 

Upon  leaving  the  Patent  Office  Mr.  Dodge  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  motion  of  the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland ;  and.  opening  law  offices  in  Wash- 
ington, soon  had  a  large  and  profitable  clientele,  which  embraced  many  of  the  principal  manufacturers 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  For  twenty-five  years  he  devoted  himself  to  patent  litigation,  durnig 
that  period  being  retained  as  counsel  and  taking  active  part  in  all  the  great  suits  relating  to  the  sewing 
machine,  mowing  and  reaping  machine,  corset,  horse  hay  rake,  wrench,  loom,  barbed  wire,  and  machines 
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for  making  the  same,  and  numerous  other  patented  inventions,  involving  millions  of  dollars.  His  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  courts  was  confined  mainly  to  equity  cases  to  be  hc;u-d  by  one  or  more  judges 
in  person,  and  in  the  preparation  of  his  complicated  causes  he  was  unsparing  of  himself.  It  is  said 
that  during  this  whole  quarter  of  a  century  he  worked  on  an  average  eighteen  hours  per  day.  His  bril- 
liant success,  it  will  be  seen,  was  the  result  mainly  of  earnest  work  and  constant  study.  Mr.  Dodge's 
forethought  and  genius  were  often  exercised  with  happy  effect  outside  of  his  regular  and  professional 
duties.  A  notable  instance  occurred  in  1856,  when  he  submitted  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  a  plan  for  returning  uncalled  for  letters  to  the  writers  instead  of  sending  them  to  the 
Dead  Letter  Office,  as  was  then  the  practice;  a  plan,  which,  though  opposed  at  first,  was  ultimately 
adopted,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  general  public.  About  this  time  also  he  devised  a  valuable  im- 
provement in  the  double-hinged  bar  mowing  machine,  which  enabled  one  man  and  team  to  do  with 
greater  ease  three  times  the  work  performed  by  two  men  as  the  macliine  was  first  made.  This  inven- 
tion is  in  general  use  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  and  has  resulted  in  an  enormbus  saving  of  labor. 
During  the  Civil  War  Mr  Dodge  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  while  he 
remained  in  Washington,  his  house  was  open  to  those  engaged  in  relieving  the  sick,  wounded  and  dying 
soldiers.  His  wife,  too,  joined  heartily  in  this  humane  and  patriotic  work,  and  was  assiduous  in  her 
devotion  to  the  sick  and  :wounded.  Mr.  Dodge's  youngest  brother,  Elisha  E.  Dodge,  abandoned  a  suc- 
cessful business  to  serve  in  the  Union  Anny,  and  was  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Thirteenth 
Regiment  of  New  Hampshire  Volunteers.  In  June,  .1864,  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  the  assault  on 
Petersburg,  and  died  at  Fortress  Monroe  a  few  days  later.  Long  after  hostilities  had  begim  Mr.  Dodge 
hoped  for  a  better  understanding  between  the  warring  sections,  and  strove  in  various  ways  to  bring 
about  such  a  result.  In  the  early  part  of  1864  he  removed  his  residence  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he 
already  had  important  professional  and  business  relations,  and  was  one-third  owner  of  the  Union  Mow- 
ing Machine  Company,  a  corporation  which  gave  employment  for  many  years  to  a  large  force  of 
skilled  workmen.  In  1881,  while  still  engaged  in  his  extensive  law  practice,  he,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Washburn,  organized  the  Worcester  Barb  Fence  Company,  of  which  he  became  President. 
This  corporation  manufactured  a  four  pointed  cable  barbed  fence  wire,  invented  and  patented  by  Mr. 
Dodge  and  Mr.  Washburn,  and  for  years  was  an  important  factor  in  the  industrial  prosperity  of  Wor- 
cester. Eventually  it  disposed  of  its  patent  and  plant  to  the  Washburn  and  Moen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. In  1883,  by  advice  of  his  physicians,  Mr.  Dodge  retired  from  the  practice  of  law  and  from  ac- 
tive business.  Fre€d,  in  large  measure,  by  this  step,  from  business  cares,  he  now  gave  rein  to  his  ac- 
tive benevolence  and  public  spirit,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  along 
these  lines.  As  a  breeder  of  choice  cattle  he  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  farming  community,  the 
Holsteins  especially  of  his  New  England  Stock  Farm  in  Worcester  being  the  finest  obtainable,  and  the 
envy  of  his  brother-members  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America.  Through  the  kindly 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Dodge  and  his  amiable  wife,  the  Worcester  Natural  History  Society  has  been  en- 
abled of  late  years  to  conduct  successfully  its  summer  school  and  camp  for  young  students.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dodge  also  have  assisted  liberally  in  building  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Union  Church,  and 
Piedmont  Church,  in  Worcester,  and  both  were  large  contributors  in  the  final  payment  of  the  heavy  debt 
on  the  last  named.  Besides  this,  they  have  given  freely  to  an  almost  endless  number  of  worthy  chari- 
ties and  benevolent  projects,  and  by  their  intelligent  and  generous  co-operation  in  every  good  and  noble 
work  have  won  universal  respect  and  regard.  In  1889  ]\Ir.  Dodge  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  by  his  generous  gift  of  a  fine  tract  of  land,  admirably  situated  in  Wor- 
cester, as  a  site  for  the  projected  Odd  Fellows'  Home.  On  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  edi- 
fice in  1890.  Grand  Sire  C.  M.  Busbee,  head  and  representative  of  the  Order,  publicly  thanked  Mr. 
Dodge  in  behalf  of  its  three-quarters  of  a  million  members,  and  declared  him  to  be  the  best  Odd  Fellow 
he  had  ever  known  who  had  never  been  initiated ;  and  two  years  later,  when  the  Home  was  formally  dedi- 
cated, Mr.  Dodge  was  accorded  distinguished  honors  by  the  assembled  members  of  the  Order.     Since 
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becoming  a  resident  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Dodge  lias  given  many  instances  of  his  deep  interest  and  pride  in 
that  city  and  confidence  in  its  futnre.  One  of  tlie  most  signal,  perhaps,  was  his  gift  to  the  city,  in 
1890,  of  a  picturesque  and  valuable  tract  of  land,  thirteen  and  a  half  acres  in  extent,  and  admirably  sit- 
uated for  a  public  park,  which  the  authorities  have  appropriately  named  "Dodge  Park,"  in  his  honor. 
"Willow  Park,"  connected  with  Mr.  Dodge's  fine  residence  on  South  Main  Street,  alx)unds  in  natural 
beauties  and  interesting  features,  several  of  which  have  been  gracefully  immortalized  in  verse  by  Harriet 
Prescott  SpofYord.  Although  private,  this  park  is  accessible  to  the  public,  and  is  maintained  by  its  pub- 
lic spirited  owner  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  veritable  local  attraction.  Mr.  Dodge  is  a  man  of  im- 
pressive personality.  High  character,  superior  talents,  mental  alertness,  and  benign  purpose  are  all  evi- 
dent in  his  noble  and  engaging  countenance;  in  which  there  is  also  a  patriarchal  kindness  and  simplic- 
ity. His  life  is  an  inspiration  for  the  young,  its  eminent  usefulness,  splendid  successes  and 
substantial  rewards  having  been  wrought  out,  single-handed,  through  diligent  and  honor- 
able effort — which  has  carried  the  willing  mill  boy  to  responsible  position  in  an  important 
department  of  the  National  Government,  and  through  a  long  and  remarkable  career  at  the  bar, 
and  has  brought  him  with  untarnished  honor  and  ample  fortune  to  the  evening  of  life,  with 
a  heart  still  pulsating  to  the  noblest  impulses  and  an  undying  faith  in  God  and  the  future  of  hjis 
native  land.  Mr.  Dodge  married,  on  June  29tli,  1843,  Miss  Eliza  Daniels,  a  young  lady  who  at  once 
entered  with  spirit  into  the  plans  and  aspirations  of  her  husband,  and  to  whose  influence  and  assistance 
he  unhesitatingly  attributes  much  of  his  success  in  life.  They  have  labored  together  in  many  good 
works,  and  their  parental  love  has  gone  out  unceasingly  to  the  unfortunate  and  the  sufifering.  who 
have  been  blessed  in  their  kindly  sympathy  and  generous  assistance. 


CLARK  BELL. 

Hon.  Cl.\rk  Bell,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  New  York  City,  founder  and  editor  of  The 
Medico-Legal  Journal,  and  conspicuously  identified  with  various  movements  tending  to  the  advance- 
ment and  reform  of  medical  jurisprudence,  was  born  in  Rodman,  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  March 
1 2th,  1832.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Franklin  Academy,  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y.,  but  ill  health  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  his  studies.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Morris  Brown,  and  \vith 
Harlow  L.  Comstock,  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  1853.  For  a  number  of  years  he  practiced  his  profes.sion  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
Postmaster  there  under  President  Lincoln's  administration.  In  1861  be  removed  to  Bath,  N.  Y., 
where  he  continued  his  profession  with  great  success,  succeeding  Lieutenant-Governor  Robert  Camp- 
bell, and  entering  the  firm  of  McMaster  &  Bell.  In  1864  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  has 
since  resided,  .\bout  this  time  he  became  the  attorney  and  counsel  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and 
had  charge  of  the  legislation  relating  to  that  corporation  in  Congress,  and  drew  the  act  under  which  the 
road  was  constructed.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Bell  has  been  in  active  practice,  being  engaged  in  many 
important  suits  in  New  York,  and  as  attorney  of  numerous  corporations  and  organizalif)ns.  He  was 
President  of  the  Palette  Club  for  five  years;  President  of  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  eight  years, 
and  was  the  originator  of  the  Saturday  Night  Club  and  its  President  for  several  years.  He  is  one  of 
the  early  members  of  the  Union  League  Club,  having  joined  it  in  1866;  and  in  the  roll  of  living  mem- 
bers of  that  Club  there  are  only  forty-one  names  uniting  at  an  earlier  date  than  he.  Since  1870,  Mr. 
Bell  has  devoted  special  attention  to  medical  jurisprudence,  having  that  year  joined  the  Medico-Legal 
Society.  He  was  the  President  of  that  Society  for  six  years  in  its  early  history,  and  iiuioli  of  its  subse- 
quent success  and  usefulness  are  largely  due  to  his  energy  and  efforts.  In  1883  he  founded  The  Medico- 
Legal  Journal,  and  is  still  its  editor.  Mr.  Bell's  writings  on  medical  jurisprudence  include  his  in- 
augural and  retiring  addresses  for  twelve  years  at  various  intervals  that  he  has  held  the  Presidency  of 
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the  Medico-Legal  Society,  and  the  following- brochures:  "The  Coroner  System,  and  Its  Needful  Re- 
forms" (1881);  "Suicide  and  Legislation"  (1882);  "The  Rights  of  the  Insane"  (1883);  "Madness 
and  Crime"  (1884)  ;  "Shall  we  Hang  the  Insane  Who  Commit  Homicide?"  (1885)  ;  "Classification  of 
Mental  Diseases  as  a  Basis  of  Statistics  of  Insanity"  (1886).  He  has  published  six  volumes  of  "Medi- 
co-Legal Studies"  since  1884,  and  the  seventh  volume  is  in  press.  Mr.  Bell  has  been  made  an  Honor- 
ary Member  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  France ;  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  Belgium ;  of  the 
Society  of  Freniatria  in  Italy;  of  the  Society  of  Mental  Medicine  of  Belgium,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Psychiatry  of  Russia.  He  is  also  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  Chicago,  of 
Philadelphia,  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  Rhode  Island,  and  is  a  Corresponding  Member  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  societies  both  home  and  foreign.  The  degree  of  LL.D.,  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Bell 
by  Taylor  University,  Indiana,  and  by  Rutherford  College,  N.  C.  Although  not  a  physician,  he  was 
appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  United  States  Government  at  the  Thirteenth  International  Medi- 
cal Congress  of  1900,  at  Paris,  France.  In  the  year  1900,  Mr.  Bell,  then  President  of  the  Medico- 
Legal  Society,  seeing  that  no  movement  was  made  or  contemplated  by  the  medical  profession  in  the 
United  States,  for  a  society  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  organized,  'with  his  associates  both 
of  law  and  medicine  in  that  body,  the  American  Congress  of  Tuberculosis,  which  held  its  initiatory  meet- 
ing in  February,  1900;  this  was  followed  by  a  very  successful  meeting  in  May,  1901,  at 
which  a  permanent  organization  was  formed,  in  which  Mr.  Bell  accepted  the  position  of 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  assumed  the  burden  of  the  labor  devolving  upon  it.  Its 
third  session  in  June,  1902 — embracing  all  the  countries  in  both  the  American  Continents  of  North 
and  South  America;  with  officers  in  each  country, — ^has  the  encouragement  and  countenance  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  requesting  the  South  and  Central  American  Republics,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Provinces  to  send  delegates  to  that  Congress,  organized  to  take  steps  to  arrest  the  spread  of  Tu- 
berculosis, and  to  influence  and  educate  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  the  passage  and  enforcement  of 
laws  calculated  to  effect  this  purpose.  Mr.  Bell  is  entitled  to  the  full  credit  of  bringing  this  im- 
portant movement  into  its  remarkably  successful  place,  inasmuch  as  the  initial  and  subsequent  labors 
necessary  thereto  have  fallen  mainly  upon  him.  Mr.  Bell  has  social  and  literary  abilities  of  a  high  or- 
der. He  has  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  best  after-dinner  .speakers  of  New  York  City,  and  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  happiest  presiding  officers  at  a  public  banquet  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  is  the  author  and  editor  of  "The  Supreme  Court  of  the  States  and  Provinces  of  North 
America,"  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  eight  years,  and  the  first  volume  of  which,  embracing  thir- 
teen States  and  Provinces,  is  announced  for  publication  the  present  year  (1902).  Mr.  Bell  holds  a 
very  high  position  as  an  alienist  and  medico-legal  jurist,  and  is,  perhaps,  among  the  foremost  jurists  of 
the  nation  in  the  domain  of  forensic  medicine. 
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FRANK  M.  JOHNSON. 


Frank  Mackie  Johnson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  a  prominent  physician  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  of  wide 
repute  also  as  an  author,  poet,  gentleman  sportsman,  and  American  authority  on  piscatorial  subjects, 
and  late  Surgeon — ^^with  the  rank  of  Major — in  the  Massachusetts  Light  Artillery,  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut.  April  22nd,  1856.  Descended  from  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  of  Canterbury.  Eng- 
land, who  came  to  America  with  Governor  John  -Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  founding  of  New 
England,  he  springs  from  a  family  of  great  age  and  high  respectability  in  Connecticut,  and  numbers 
among  his  ancestors  several  who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the  field  during  the  Revolution.  His  grand- 
father, John  Johnson,  of  Griswold,  Conn.,  was  a  banker;  as  were  also  his  father,  Frank  Johnson,  and 
his  uncle.  Charles  Johnson.  His  father,  after  filling  for  thirty-one  years  the  office  of  cashier  of  the 
Norwich  Bank,  became  President  of  that  institution,  succeeding  his  elder  brother,  Charles.  The 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Mary  R.  Mackie,  daughter  of  John  Mackie.  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
ceived his  early  training  in  Norwich,  and  entering  Amherst  College  was  graduated  in  1879.  Choosing 
medicine  as  a  profession,  he  then  entered  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University,  and  in  1883  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  ]\Iedicine.  After  a  year's  post-graduate  study,  in  the  hospitals  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  of  the  City  of  Boston,  he  established  himself  permanently  in  general  practice  at 
Boston,  locating  on  Beacon  Street,  in  the  fashionable  Back  Bay  section.  For  several  years,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  medical  career,  he  was  Physician  of  the  Out  Patient  Department  of  the  West  End  Dis- 
pensary for  Children,  in  Boston.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  Medical  Examiner  of  the  State  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Co.,  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Companv  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin:  and  Assistant  Examiner  of  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Massachusetts.  These  positions  he  still  re- 
tains. In  1887  he  was  commissioned  Assistant  Surgeon — with  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant — in  the 
Massachusetts  Light  Artillery,  on  the  staff  of  Major  Merrill.  Later,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Sur- 
geonship  of  his  Battery,  and  duly  commissioned  with  the  rank  of  Major.  He  served  in  the  Artillery 
branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia  for  nearly  a  decade,  and  became  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  officers  in  the  State.  Possessed  of  a  talent  for  research,  and  gifted  as  a  writer,  Dv. 
Johnson  has  enriched  the  literature  of  his  profession  by  a  number  of  Monographs  on  interesting  medi- 
cal subjects,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Ncxv  York  Medical  Record  and  other  high-class  medi- 
cal journals,  and  have  contributed  materially  to  enhance  his  professional  reputation.  His  writings  up- 
on other  than  medical  subjects  evince  high  culture,  deep  insight  into  the  topics  treated,  and.  in  the  field 
of  ixaetry,  a  wealth  of  imagery  and  delicacy  of  expression  which  bear  the  stamp  of  genius.  From 
boyhood  "an  ardent  lover  of  the  treasures  of  glade  and  woodland,"  Dr.  Johnson  has  combined  with 
his  taste  for  sport  an  unusually  keen  comprehension  and  understanding  of  its  scientific  aspects,  orig- 
inating undoubtedly  from  his  early  studies  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  cognate  sul)jects.  For  many 
years  past  he  has  voluntarily  worked  with  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissions  officially  operating  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire;  and  has  taken  keen  interest  in  watching  and  promoting  their  labors 
for  the  propagation  and  preservation  of  fish  and  game.  During  this  period  he  lias  been  a  devoted 
sportsman,  and  through  his  marked  literary  talent  has  given  pleasure  to  thousands  of  readers  interested 
in  hunting  and  fishing,  by  means  of  numerous  fascinating  articles  contrilnited  b)-  him  to  Forest  and 
Stream.  In  1896-7  he  conceived  the  idea  i)f  making  an  authentic  elaboration  of  tlie  fishes  in  the  fresh 
and  brackish  waters  of  the  United  States — a  work  for  which  he  perceived  there  was  really  a  need.  Al- 
though at  the  time  not  fully  realizing  the  extent  of  the  undertaking  he  essayed  it  at  once.  The  subject 
grew  upon  him;  and  before  long  evoked  all  his  enthusiasm,  not  only  as  a  sportsman,  but  also  as  a  sci- 
entist, a  writer  and  a  poet.     A  man  of  innate  refinement,  cultivated  tastes,  sound  learning  and  generous 
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breadth  of  view,  and  possessed  of  ample  means,  he  resolved  to  embody  his  experiences,  researches,  re- 
flections, and  views  in  a  form  worthy  of  the  theme  and  the  engrossing  attention  it  inspired.  Out  of  this 
resolve  grew  renewed  application,  a  broadening  of  the  subject,  further  research,  and  unsparing  effort ; 
and,  finally,  with  the  cordial  co-operation,  in  several  departments,  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  like  him- 
self true  sportsmen  and  scientists,  who  had  given  larg'ely  of  the  leisure  of  a  life-time  to  their  mastery, 
and  the  collaboration  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  artists  in  the  country — also  an  adept  in  the  art 
of  angling — was  born  the  most  sumptuous  work  c  n  piscatorial  sport  which  has  ever  been  published — 
a  work  that  has  done  for  the  fishes  of  New  England  and  Eastern  Canada  what  the  'world-famous  work 
of  Audubon  has  done  for  the  birds  of  North  America.  Under  the  suggestive  title  of  "Forest,  Lake  and 
River — The  Fishes  of  New  England  and  Eastern  Canada,"  this  work  was  issued  by  the  University 
Press.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  March,  1902.  It  consists  of  two  superb  volumes,  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  profusely  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  and  uniquely  and  substantially  bound ;  and  a  port- 
folio of  twelve  magnificent  reproductions  of  oil  paintings  from  nature  of  the  principal  fishes.  These  re- 
productions are  20  1-2  inches  by  30  1-2  inches  in  dimensions,  and  are  richly  and  appropriately  matted. 
The  issue  of  the  work  is  limited  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  copies;  of  which  fifteen,  constituting 
the  Grand  Bibliophile  Edition  dc  Luxe,  are  illustrated  entirely  in  water-colors;  and  the  remaining  three 
hundred  and  fifty  constituting  the  Edition  dc  Luxe,  in  fac-similes  and  photo-gravures.  The  text  is  the 
same  in  both  editions,  and  likewise  the  contents  of  the  portfolios.  In  this  era  of  National  prosperity 
and  of  unusual  interest  in  grand  works  of  science  and  art.  the  sale  of  the  entire  edition  is  practically  as- 
sured. The  price  for  the  first  is  one  thousand  dollars  per  set;  and  for  the  other,  five  hundred  dollars^ 
The  plates  and  stones  are  to  be  destroyed.  Although  the  limits  of  a  biographical  sketch  necessarily  pre- 
clude a  review  of  this  superb  production,  justice  to  its  enthusiastic  and  accomplished  author  demands 
more  than  a  perfunctory  notice  of  it.  Dr.  Johnson  came  to  his  task  superbly  equipped  for  its  dis- 
charge by  many  years  of  rare  practical  experience.  Accompanied  by  his  friend,  Mr.  A.  D.  Turner,  of 
New  York,  his  artist-collaborateur,  he  visited  the  most  noted  habitats  of  the  game  fish  in  an  area  com- 
prising not  only  the  .whole  of  New  England  and  Eastern  Canada,  but  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  They  lived  with  their  subject,  imbued  with  it.  The  fishes  described  were  all  caught 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  and,  imprisoned  in  a  glass  tank,  were  studied  by  the  artist  from  life  on  the  spot.  All  the 
"flies'"  depicted  were  actual  specimens  in  use.  Every  illustration  in  the  work  has  been  drawn  from 
nature.  Dr.  Johnson,  himself,  making  many  of  the  sketches.  All  are  true  to  life,  exact  even  to  the 
minutest  detail.  The  text  consists  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  the  various  fishes — 
salmons,  trout,  muskalonge,  onananiche.  pike,  pickerel,  bass  and  an  hundred  others ;  on 
their  characteristics  and  habitats;  on  methods  of  angling;  on  baits,  rods,  reels,  lures, 
flies,  fly  casting,  trolling,  and  on  camp  life,  and  methods  of  preparing  and  cooking  fish  in  camp. 
The  subjects  are  handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  is  not  only  charmed  and  interested,  yes,  at  times 
held  spell-bound,  but  also  instructed  and  amused  as  well.  Dr.  Johnson's  prose,  fluent  and  eloquent 
even  when  he  is  descanting  on  technical  matters,  is  delightfully  varied  by  his  flowing  verse.  Through- 
out, the  author  has  succeeded  in  imparting  a  delicious  literary  flavor  to  the  exquisite  feast  he  has  pre- 
pared for  his  fellow  sportsmen.  Not  content  with  his  dwn  efforts,  he  has  impressed  the  services  of  a 
number  of  noted  ichthyologists  and  piscatorial  sportsmen,  each  an  adept  in  his  line.  These  include  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  and  his  aids,  at  Washington ;  the  Fish  Commis- 
sioner of  the  New  England  States  and  of  Canada;  Dr.  James  A.  Henshall,  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  at  Bozeman,  Montana;  Mr.  E.  T.  D.  Chambers,  Mr.  Geo.  Van  Felsen  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Fair- 
child,  of  Quebec;  Mr.  Albert  French,  Calais,  Me. ;  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Orvis,  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Thayer,  Dublin,  N.  H. ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Bodwell,  Lyndonville,  Vt. ;  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  Mr.  C.  E.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  Benj.  L.  Whelpley,  Dr.  Heber  Bishop  and  Chas.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Boston;  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Or- 
cutt,  Cambridge;  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Chase,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Mr.  Geo.  McAleer,  Mr.  H.  L.  Jilson,  and  Mr. 
George  H.  Burtis,  of  Worcester;  Mr.  Archibald  Michell,    Norwich,   Conn.;    Mr.    Eugene   McCarthy, 
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Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Stansbur}',  Mr.  E.  S.  Osgood,  Dr.  John  D.  Quackenbos. 
Mr.  Wm.  C.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Van  Siclen.  of  New  York.  In  his  introduction  to  this  magnifi- 
cent contribution  to  the  Hterature  of  angling,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Harris,  of  the  Auicrican  Angler,  says: 

"This  work  of  art  and  of  practical  value  supplies  a  need  of  New  England  anglers  and  of  the  fra- 
ternity at  large,  in  that  every  rod-fish  of  the  northeastern  coast,  and  those  of  the  inland  waters  of  that 
section,  have  been  gathered  cii  masse,  then  classified  and  arranged  for  the  first  time  in  ichthyic  litera- 
ture, that  the  angler-naturalist,  or  the  less-informed  angling  tyro,  as  well  as  those  who  are  past  mas- 
ters of  the  art,  can  be  instructed  as  to  the  habits,  hal)itats,  modes  of  capture,  the  best  lures,  the  most 
serviceable  tackle,  and  last,  not  least,  even  the  varied  and  sometimes  strangely  developed  idiosyncrasies 
of  each  of  the  fishes  that  make  their  homes  in  the  waters  of  New  England  and  Eastern  Canada,  so  far 
as  the  western  limits  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  extends.  This  information,  doubly  valuable  to  the 
observant  and  knowledge-seeking  angler,  is  supplemented  on  nearly  every  page  with  object  lessons, 
kindergarten  studies,  as  it  were,  in  the  black  and  white  etchings,  anatomically  correct  and  true  to  life  in 
every  detail  of  form,  including  the  more  minute  ones  of  the  exact  number  of  rays  and  spines  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  fins,  the  trend  of  the  lateral  line,  the  placement,  number  and  relative  size  of  the  scales 
and  other  minor  but  important  characteristics.  And,  all  through  these  practical  teachings,  the  author 
has  infused  a  touch,  a  breathing,  as  it  were,  of  the  elevating  influences  of  life  along  the  streams,  and  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest.    He  has  handed  down  to  us,  through  the  centuries,  the  pure  spirit  of  Walton." 

From  all  parts  of  the  world  Dr.  Johnson  has  already  received  letters  voicing  the  appreciation  and  ad- 
miration of  the  select  circle  to  which  he  specially  addresses  his  labors.  In  dismissing  the  subject  in 
these  pages  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  he  has  merited  well  not  only  of  this  circle,  but  of  that  infinitely 
larger  one  which  appreciates  whole-souled  effort  in  any  noble  cause;  and  that  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  Dame  Julianna  Berners  wrote  and  printed  the  first  work  in  the  English  lan- 
guage on  the  subject  of  fishing,  down  to  the  present  day,  nothing  has  been  issued  even  faintly  approxi- 
mating in  interest  and  value  to  this  twentieth  century  master-piece,  upon  the  production  of  which  its 
enthusiastic  author  has  unhesitatingly  lavished  upwards  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Johnson  is 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Societ}-,  the  American  Medical  Society,  and  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal Society,  of  the  Chi  Psi  Fraternity,  of  the  Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game  Association,  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  Boston;  the  Country  Club,  Brookline,  Mass.,  the  Laurel  Brook  Club;  and  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club.  He  is  a  man  of  genial  temper,  a  prince  of  good  fellows,  sincere,  frank,  manly,  demo- 
cratic and  entirely  level-headed;  and,  occupying  an  enviable  position  in  the  best  social  circles  of  Bos- 
ton, is  known  therein  and  far  beyond  as  a  thorough  gentleman,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  an  en- 
thusiastc  sportsman.     Dr.  Johnson  was  married  October  ist,  1898,  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Maxham. 
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ARETAS  B.  FLEMING. 

Hon.  Aretas  Brooks  Fleming,  LL.D.,  ex-Governor  of  West  Virginia,  and  an  ex-Circuit  Judge 
(having  served  on  the  Second  Judicial  District  from  January,  1878,  to  September,  1888),  was  born  at 
Fairmont,  in  Harrison  County,  Va.  (now  Marion  County,  West  Virginia),  October  15th,  1839.  He 
is  the  son  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Rhoda  Fleming.  His  father  was  a  successful  and  enterprising  farmer, 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  his  county,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Asa  Brooks,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  who  emigrated  from  New  England  to  Western  Virginia  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  died  at  Clarksburg  about  the  year  1836.  The  early  boyhood  of  Governor 
Fleming  was  passed  upon  his  father's  farm,  and  his  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  county.  He  afterward  taught  school,  first  in  the  surrounding  country  districts,  and  later  at 
Glenville,  Gilmer  County.  In  1859  he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  pursued  the  study 
of  law-.  In  1 86 1  he  returned  to  Fairmont,  and  in  1862  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The 
young  lawyer  displayed  such  talent  and  ability  that  in  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  his  county  for  the  term  of  two  years,and  in  1865  was  re-elected  to  that  office.  During  a 
part  of  his  term  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  the  civil  war  was  waging,  and  the  passions  and  prejudices 
thereby  engendered  made  the  discharge  of  his  duties  both  delicate  and  difficult ;  but  by  his  prudent  and 
discriminating  course  he  not  only  did  much  toward  allaying  popular  excitement  and  repressing  the 
political  animosities  of  the  times,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  future  personal  popularity  and  earned  a 
well-merited  reputation  as  a  broad  and  conservative  man.  After  his  first  public  service  he  continued 
the  private  practice  of  law,  and  in  1866  became  the  partner  of  Hon.  Alpheus  F.  Haymond,  then  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  State  and  subsequently  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  and  for 
several  years  President  of  that  tribunal.  In  1872,  and  again  in  1875,  Mr.  Fleming  was  called  to  per- 
form another  public  duty  by  his  election  as  the  Representative  of  Marion  County  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. He  proved  an  able  and  popular  legislator,  served  on  the  Judiciary  and  other  important  com- 
mittees, and  in  the  session  of  1875  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation  and  Finance.  His  ex- 
cellent judgment  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  questions,  as  well  as  the  fluency,  tact,  and  ability  with 
which  he  discussed  issues  and  met  exigencies,  made  him  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  and  won  him 
marked  distinction.  Upon  the  death  of  Hon.  Charles  S.  Lewis,  in  January,  1878,  Mr.  Fleming  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit,  by  Governor  Matthews,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  until  the  following  election,  the  result  of  which  was  a  confirmation  of  the  appointment  by  a 
handsome  majority.  The  counties  then  composing  the  circuit — Monongalia,  Marion,  Taylor,  Harri- 
son, Doddridge  and  Wetzel — were  every  one  carried.  Judge  Fleming  continued  to  serve  during  the 
unexpired  term  ended  December,  31,  1880.  By  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  1880  the  Second 
Judicial  Circuit  was  reduced  to  the  counties  of  Marion,  Harrison  and  Monongalia.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion in  the  Fall  of  1880  Judge  Fleming  was  again  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  the  judgeship  and  was 
re-elected  by  a  large  majority,  although  the  circuit  was  Republican  in  politics.  By  this  election  he 
would  have  continued  on  the  Bench  until  December3i,  1888;  but  in  August  of  that  year,  without  hav- 
ing sought  it,  he  was  tendered  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  office  of  Governor  by 
the  State  Convention  at  Huntington,  which  nominated  him  by  acclamation.  On  September  following 
Judge  Fleming  resigned  from  the  bench  and,  free  from  judicial  obligations  and  restraints,  entered  into 
an  active  canvass  of  the  State.  The  Presidential  and  State  elections  occurring  on  the  same  day  that  year. 
West  Virginia  was  aroused  to  the  highest  degree  of  political  enthusiasm.  The  Republican  party,  hop- 
ing to  break  the  "Solid  South,"  made  a  concentrated  effort  to  carry  West  Virginia,  and  particularly  to 
elect  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor.  The  remarkable  campaign  that  followed  has  not  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  the  State  since  its  formation.     General  Nathan   Goff,  then  a  Congressman 
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and  an  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  who  was  conceded  to  be  the  strongest  man  of  his  party  in  the 
State,  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor  and  engaged  in  the  contest  with  all  the  energy 
he  could  command ;  and  although  every  candidate  on  the  Democratic  State  ticket  was  elected  by  a  safe 
majority.  Judge  Fleming  was  apparently  defeated  on  the  face  of  the  returns.  The  Democratic  State 
Executive  Committee,  believing  that  such  an  extraordinary  result  could  not  have  l>een  produced  with- 
out the  employment  of  unfair  means  of  voting  and  counting,  instituted  a  careful  investigation,  and 
subsequently,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  party  and  of  the  committee.  Judge  Fleming  consented  to  in- 
augurate a  contest  for  the  office  before  the  Legislature,  convened  in  January.  1889 — the  highest  and 
only  tribunal  to  which,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  he  could  appeal.  The  case  was 
vigorously  prosecuted  and  defended  before  that  body,  and  all  questions  arising  were  maturely  ^veighed. 
Finally,  on  the  fourth  day  of  February.  1890.  after  a  protracted  investigation  of  many  months  and 
after  arguments  of  counsel  for  each  party  to  the  contest,  including  General  Gofif  in  his  own  behalf, 
Judge  Fleming  was  declared  by  resolution  of  the  Joint  Assembly  to  have  been  duly  elected  Governor 
of  West  Virginia.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  same  month  Governor  Fleming  was  inducted  into  office 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  subsequently  discharged  its  duties  in  a  manner  that  challenged  the 
admiration  of  all — even  of  those  who  held  opposite  political  convictions.  In  a  word,  he  proved  em- 
inently worthy  of  the  honor  and  reflected  distinction  on  his  State.  Governor  Fleming  is  an  incisive 
speaker  and  debater.  In  the  Presidential  and  Gubernatorial  elections  of  1892.  he  opened  the  campaign 
for  his  party  in  a  comprehensive  speech  at  Fairmont.  It  referred  almost  exclusively  to  State  matters 
and  issues,  and  was  in  refutation  of  Republican  criticism  of  his  election  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions in  the  State.  This  address  was  published  in  pamphlet  and  in  all  the  Democratic  papers  of  the 
State,  and  was  more  called  for,  and  its  circulation  consequently  greater  than  that  of  any  other  cam- 
paign document.  While  Governor  Fleming  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  he  has  shown  both  in 
the  Gubernatorial  contest  and  in  subsequent  campaigns  that  he  is  a  political  fighter,  as  wary  and 
courageous  as  any  who  have  yet  appeared  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Governor  Fleming  married  Car- 
rie M.,  a  daughter  of  James  O.  Watson,  who  was  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  his  father,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  coal  operators  in  the  northern  section  of  the  State,  being  a  pioneer  in  that  great  indus- 
try. His  union  with  Miss  Watson  was  a  happy  one  and  it  has  always  been  in  the  home  of  his  family, 
where  mutual  affection  has  ever  abounded,  that  he  has  found  the  cherished  pleasures  of  his  life.  A 
feature  of  his  administration  was  the  receptions  held  under  the  auspices  and  management  of  Mrs. 
Fleming.  They  are  the  parents  of  five  children— Gypsy,  the  wife  of  C.  E.  Ward,  of  Charleston;  Ida,  the 
wife  of  Walton  Miller,  of  Fairmont :  Jennie,  George,  and  Brooks.  Energetic,  persevering,  progres- 
sive, and  with  an  unusual  talent  for  business.  Governor  Fleming's  life  has  been  one  of  unremitting 
effort :  and  while  at  times  he  has  assiduously  applied  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  and  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties,  yet  no  small  portion  of  his  labor  has  been  expended  in  the  promotion  of 
industrial  enterprises.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Gaston  Gas  Coal  Company,  the  Montana 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  and  of  the  Monongah  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Fairmont  Coal  Company,  which  owns  and  operates  over  forty  collieries.  He  also  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  construction  of  the  Monongahela  River  Railroad.  With  an  earnest  solicitation  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  people.  Governor  Fleming  has  always  been  a  friend  of  education,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  a  State  Normal  School  was  established  and  maintained  in  his  native  town  of 
Fairmont.  Prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  Bench  he  gave  liberally  of  his  time  to  all  matters  of  public 
interest  to  the  people  of  his  vicinage.  For  many  years  he  served  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Fairmont  District,  and  as  director  of  the  banks  of  his  town.  Few  have  acquired  as  i>erfect  a 
familiarity  with  the  agricultural,  timber  and  mineral  wealth  of  West  Virginia.  He  contributed  some 
years  ago  to  the  Manufacturers'  Record  an  article  entitled  "West  Virginia's  Resources  and  Develop- 
ment "  which,  because  of  its  intrinsic  value,  was  republished  by  the  State  Legislature.  In  fact.  Gover- 
nor Fleming  has  done  with  his  pen  and  on  the  rostrum  much  to  advance  the  material  interests  of  West 
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Virginia  and  place  her  great  material  resources  prominently  before  the  world.  From  the  rather  severe, 
though  true  likeness  which  accompanies  this  sketch,  Governor  Fleming  woi!  d  be  thought  stern  and  un- 
yielding; on  the  contrary,  his  kindly,  cheerful  disposition,  the  simplicity  of  his  manner,  and  his  uni- 
form courtesy  have  endeared  him  to  liis  jjeople  and  won  him  hosts  of  friends.  He  is  a  man  of  exem- 
plary habits,  of  untarnished  integrity,  and  of  decided  religious  and  political  opinions.  His  mind  has 
been  rigidly  disciplined,  his  penetration  is  keen,  and  his  judgment  sound  and  steady.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  term  as  Governor  he  retired  from  politics,  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  to  his  private  business.  His  varied  experience  at  the  bar  and  upon  the  bench  has  gained 
for  him  an  enviable  reputation  and  a  prominent  place  among  the  foremost  lawyers  of  West  Virginia, 
while,  as  a  corporation  lawyer,  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  without  a  superior  in  that  State.  In  June, 
1891,  the  University  of  West  Virginia  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


SAMUEL  S.  GREEN. 

Samuel  Swett  Green,  A.j\I.,  F.R.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  founders  and  at  one 
time  President  of  the  American  Library  Association,  formerly  President  of  the  Worcester  Art  So- 
ciety, for  several  years  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Library  Economy  of  Columbia  University.  Vice- 
President  of  the  International  Conference  of  Librarians  at  London,  in  1897,  Member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Free  Public  Library  Commission  since  its  organization  in  1890,  and  Librarian  of  the  Free  Public 
Library  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  since  1871,  iwas  born  in  Worcester,  February  20th,  1837,  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  that  city  since  his  birth,  and  through  family  prestige,  social  standing  and  scholarship  and  of- 
ficial station,  ranks  with  its  foremost  citizens.  Mr.  Green's  reputation,  however,  is  as  broad  as  his  na- 
tive land,  and,  indeed,  may  truthfully  be  described  as  international,  his  close  study  of  the  free  public 
library  system  and  his  earnest  advocacy  of  it  as  an  instrument  for  popular  education,  and  a  practical 
uplifting  power  in  the  community,  having  secured  for  him  a  leading  place  among  the  well-known 
friends  of  progress  through  the  benign  agency  of  a  broader  culture,  based  on  the  freest  access  to  and 
use  of  books  and  periodical  literature.  Mr.  Green  comes  of  a  family  well  known  and  highly  respected 
in  New  England  for  many  generations.  His  father,  the  late  James  Green,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John 
Green,  and  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were  distinguished  physicians  in  Central  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  descended  from  Thomas  Green,  \v\\o  came  from  England  to  Massachusetts  about  1635, 
living  in  Ipswich  and  Maiden,  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  General  Timothy  Ruggles.  and  two  of  the 
passengers  in  the  Mayiloiacr.  His  great-grandfather  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Leicester, 
Massachusetts,  from  which  place  his  grandfather  moved  to  Worcester.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Swett,  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Swett,  a  merchant,  in  Boston,  of  large  ship- 
ping interests,  who  lost  much  the  larger  portion  of  a  very  considerable  fortune  in  consequence  of  the 
embargo  established  by  President  Jefferson.  He  moved  to  Dedham,  where  he  died.  Elizabeth  Green 
iwas  the  granddaughter  and  great-granddaughter  of  the  Doctors  John  Sprague,  of  Boston,  and  niece 
and  cousin  of  the  Spragues  who  have  so  long  represented  the  United  States  as  consuls  at  Gibraltar. 
She  was  also  descended  from  Ralph  Sprague,  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  who  took 
up  their  residence  there  before  the  coming  of  Governor  W'inthrop,  and  prior  to  the  founding  of  Bos- 
ton. The  son  of  parents  of  high  intelligence  and  ample  means,  Mr.  Green  enjoyed  exceptional  edu- 
cational advantages  in  his  early  years.  As  a  boy  he  attended  the  uncommonly  excellent  public  schools 
of  his  native  city,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Worcester  High  School  in  1854.  He  entered  Harvard 
in  the  same  year,  was  graduated  there  with  honor  in  1858,  and  after  a  few  months  of  foreign  travel 
took  up  theological  studies  to  gratify  an  interest  in  that  direction.  From  r86i  to  1864  he  attended 
the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  College,  graduating  there.  About  the  time  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Worcester  Bank  under  the  new  National  banking  law  he  was  offered  the  position  of  teller  in  that 
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institution.  The  bank  was  the  oldest  in  the  citj'  and  county,  and  had  been  under  tlie  presidency  of 
the  veteran  financier,  Stephen  Salisbury,  since  1845.  Sucli  a  jxjsition  was,  from  every  point  of  vi^w.  a 
desirable  and  promising  one  for  a  young  man,  and  Mr.  Green  accepted  it.  But  the  "divinity  which 
shapes  our  ends"  seems  not  to  have  ordained  a  financial  career  for  the  young  bank-teller,  although 
he  was  offered  the  position  of  cashier  in  the  bank.  His  uncle.  Dr.  John  Green,  who  died  October  17th, 
1865,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one  years,  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  his  time.  A  scholar  of  ripe  attainments  he  gloried  in  the  possession  of  books,  and,  desirous  that 
the  humblest  of  his  fellow-citizens  should  have  the  benefit  of  similar  advantages,  he  began  in  middle 
life  to  amplify  his  collection  with  a  view  to  making  it  the  nucleus  of  a  public  library.  Toward  the  close 
of  1859.  during  the  Mayoralty  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  subsequently  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Doctor  Green  offered  to  give  his  collection  of  seven  thousand  volumes  to  the  city  upon  cer- 
tain conditions.  This  collection  was  the  outgrowth  of  wise  selection  during  many  years,  and  had 
been  made  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  About  the  same  time  the  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Li- 
brary Association  offered  to  give  to  the  city  its  collection  of  popular  books,  numbering  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes.  Accepting  these  generous  donations  the  city  government,  by  ordi- 
nance passed  December  23d,  1859,  established  the  Free  Public  Library.  These  two  collections  occupied 
separate  rooms  in  the  \\'orcester  Bank  block;  and  after  coming  into  possession  of  the  city  they  were 
opened  to  the  public  on  April  30th,  i860,  the  Green  collection,  as  the  rarer  and  more  valuable,  being 
made  the  nucleus  of  the  reference  department.  Styled  in  the  ordinance  establishing  it,  the  Principal 
Founder  of  the  library.  Doctor  Green  was  made  an  Honorary  Director  for  life.  Despite  his  advanced  age, 
he  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  institution,  and  between  the  date  of  his  original  deed  of  gift  and 
that  of  his  death,  he  added  about  five  thousand  volumes  to  the  seven  thousand  previously  given  by 
him.  This  princely  gift  was  further  increased  by  the  bequest  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  made  in  his 
will  "primarily  for  the  endowment  of  his  department  of  the  library" ;  and  through  which  and  other  pro- 
visions of  his  will,  the  "Green  collection"  was  largely  augmented,  and  to-day  numbers  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  volumes,  constituting  an  exceptionally  valuable  reference  library,  for  consulting  which 
every  facility  is  afforded  to  inquirers  and  students.  His  own  intelligent  interest  in  this  public-spir- 
ited w^ork  of  his  veneraliie  uncle,  his  admitted  scholarship,  and  doubtless  in  some  degree  his  relation- 
ship, led  to  the  selection  of  Mr.  Green  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Library:  and  as  such, 
on  January  ist.  1867,  he  began  his  actual  connection  with  the  library's  affairs.  In  1871  he  was 
chosen  Librarian  of  the  institution,  a  post  which  he  has  filled  down  to  the  present  day  with  distin- 
guished ability,  making  the  library  a  model  of  excellence  and  one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  class  in  the 
country,  and  gaining  for  it  wide  fame  as  a  type  and  example  wliich  may  be  studied  and  copied  with 
advantage.  From  the  first  Mr.  Green  has  had  in  view  to  make  the  Worcester  Free  Public  Library  "an 
instrument  for  popular  education  and  a  practical  power  in  the  community."  He  has  gone  further  than 
this:  for  recognizing  that  the  same  instrument  may  be  made  productive  of  the  highest  good  in  all  com- 
munities, he  has  written  and  spoken  much  to  this  end  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  his 
efforts  and  advice  have  exerted  a  very  great  influence  upon  library  methods  and  administration 
throughout  the  United  States.  More  than  that,  the  Worcester  Free  Public  Library  has  furnished  a 
model  for  European  savans  interested  in  establishing  and  perfecting  similar  institutions  in  their  own 
countries.  It  has  been  studied  by  the  authorities  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  France;  and  has 
been  described  at  great  length  and  strongly  commended  by  a  well  known  German  scholar  as  an  ex- 
ample that  may  well  be  considered  and  followed  by  those  entrusted  with  the  task  of  introducing  popu- 
lar libraries  into  Germany.  Not  long  since  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  liritish  Government 
paid  Mr.  Green  the  high  compliment  of  seeking  his  advice  on  the  subject  of  library  methods.  Mr.  Green 
took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  American  Library  Association,  a  national  body  organized  in 
1876,  and  incorporated  in  1879,  having  for  its  enlightened  object  "in  every  practical  way  in  develop 
and  strengthen  the  public  library  as  an  essential  part  of  the  American  educational  system."  its  motto 
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being  "The  best  reading,  for  the  largest  number,  at  the  least  cost."  Of  this  organization,  which  has  at 
present  writing  a  membership  in  excess  of  eight  hundred,  Mr.  Green  was  President  in  1891,  and  pre- 
sided at  its  thirteenth  general  meeting  held  at  San  Francisco,  in  October,  1891.  Mr.  Green  was  a 
Delegate  to  the  International  Congress  of  Librarians  held  in  London  in  1877,  and  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  that  body.  At  the  International  Conference  of  Libraries,  held  at  Chicago  in  1893, 
in  connection  with  the  World's  Exposition,  he  presided  on  one  of  the  days  during  its  session;  and  at 
the  International  Conference  of  Librarians  held  at  London  in  1897  he  had  the  honor  of  being  chosen 
Vice-President.  Mr.  Green  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Free  Library  Commission  since  its 
organization  in  1890.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  specially  complimented  by  the  Trustees  of 
Columbia  University,  where,  in  1887,  he  gave  his  first  course  of  lectures  in  the  School  of  Library 
Economy  of  that  institution,  holding  the  post  of  lecturer  while  the  School  remained  in  New  York 
City.  As  a  speaker  Mr.  Green  is  lucid  and  logical,  irresistible  in  argument,  and  powerful  in  appeal. 
His  services  at  library  dedications  and  similar  occasions  are  in  active  demand;  and  his  addresses,  given 
wide  publicity  through  the  press,  have  had  high  educational  value.  No  less  accomplished  as  a  writer  he 
has  already  put  forth  two  works  on  library  economy,  and  is  the  author,  besides,  of  many  papers  for 
historical  societies,  for  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  for  American  and  European  periodicals;  and  also  of 
the  chapter  on  libraries  in  the  historical  work  entitled  "The  Worcester  of  1898."  Mr.  Green  is  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom;  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Great  Britain ;  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  American  School  for  Classical  Studies 
in  Rome;  a  Councillor  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  member  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
and  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts ;  and  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin.  He  is  a  Trustee  of  Leicester  Academy,  has  been  President  of  the  Worcester 
Art  Society,  was  one  of  the  original  corporators  o  f  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  was  first  President  of 
the  Society  of  the  Graduates  of  the  Worcester  High  School,  and  is  or  has  been  connected  ^with  a  num- 
ber of  other  literary,  learned  and  social  organizations.  In  1870  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma  mater.  Mr.  Green's  life,  as  may  be  inferred,  has  been  a  very  active 
one,  but  while  his  interests  have  been  somewhat  varied  they  have  been  deep,  and,  in  the  main,  concen- 
trated on  a  few  subjects.  As  a  librarian  he  is  specially  remembered  for  original,  practical  methods 
as  well  as  general  excellence.  The  present  library  movement  began  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
Mr.  Green  is  one  of  the  men,  who,  early  in  the  field,  moulded  its  plans  of  operation.  It  at  once  be- 
came with  him  a  fundamental  principle,  which  he  has  enforced  on  all  occasions,  and  with  great  effect, 
that  the  users  of  libraries  should  be  placed  in  contact  with  cultivated  persons  and  aided  sympathetically 
in  making  investigations  by  specially  trained  assistants.  Mr.  Green  is  regarded  as,  practically  speak- 
ing, the  founder  of  the  system  so  much  in  vogue  to-day  in  America  and  England  by  which  constant 
and  great  aid  is  afforded  by  libraries  in  providing  liberally  of  books  and  assistance  to  the  teachers  and 
scholars  of  the  public  and  private  schools.  He  has  from  the  first  also  been  a  warm  advocate  of  a  free 
use  of  pictures  and  photographs  in  connection  with  library  work.  He  is  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  and  the 
results  of  his  labors  in  this  direction  have  led  to  a  wide  use  of  his  methods.  Mr.  Green  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  first,  man  to  urge  in  the  present  library  movement  a  free  spirit  in  lending  books  by 
one  library  to  other  libraries.  He  has  always  advocated  having  libraries  open  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  his  library  was  the  first  public  library  of  importance  in  New  England  to  open  its  doors  on  Sunday. 
It  is  now  open  on  holidays  as  well  as  Sunday.  While  Mr.  Green's  life  has  been  a  very  active  one, 
his  tastes  are  especially  those  of  a  student,  and  a  portion  of  every  day  is  spent  in  study  upon  special 
lines.  So  far  he  has  printed  little  excepting  one  or  two  books  and  papers  and  articles  on  subjects  in 
lil^-ary  economy  and  American  history.     Mr.  Green  is  unmarried. 
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HENRY  C.  BARNABEE. 

Few  names  have  been  more  familiar  to  the  amusement-loving  public  of  the  United  States  for  a 
generation  past  than  that  of  Henry  Clay  Barnabee,  who,  as  a  singer,  comedian,  and  operatic  artist,  has 
maintained  a  position,  and  pursued  a  career  which  have  reflected  credit  upon  the  American  stage.  Mr. 
Barnabee  "vvas  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  November  14th,  1833,  and  his  earlier  years  were  passed 
in  that  quiet  city,  where  his  father,  Willis  Barnabee,  kept  the  leading  hotel,  having  assumed  this  semi- 
public  function  after  a  notable  career  as  one  of  the  famous  "whips"  of  the  old  stage  coach  era.  Willis 
Barnabee  was  a  man  of  parts,  genial  and  jovial  as  became  one  so  fully  in  touch  with  the  general  public, 
and  loved  and  respected  for  his  public  spirit,  probity,  and  the  best  qualities  of  sturdy  manhood.  His 
fun-loving  nature,  and  cleverness  as  a  story-teller,  no  less  than  his  solid  qualities,  lived  again  in  his  son 
Henry,  who,  from  boyhood,  was  in  many  respects  a  "chip  of  the  old  block."  Henry  received  a  good 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  as  he  was  a  bright  and  high-spirited  boy  his 
parents  would  have  been  pleased  to  give  him  further  advantages.  But  his  genius  lay  in  another  direc- 
tion than  scholarship,  and,  having  a  naturally  fine  voice,  he  distinguished  himself  more  highly  in  sing- 
ing than  in  any  of  the  other  branches  taught.  In  this,  fortunately,  he  had  good  instruction  from  the 
start.  His  surroundings  at  this  period  were  not  conducive  to  the  development  of  his  special  talents;  and, 
besides,  his  parents  discouraged  his  desire  to  apear  ir.  public,  when,  as  a  member  of  a  local  serenade  (juar- 
tette,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  a  tour.  Acquiescing  in  their  wishes  he  entered  mercantile  life 
as  a  clerk  in  the  dry  goods  house  of  William  Jones  &  Son  in  his  native  city,  with  no  other  outlet  for  his 
artistic  longings  than  was  afforded  by  membership  in  a  church  choir.  When  of  age  he  went  to  Boston 
and  secured  a  position  with  C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.,  the  leading  retail  dry  goods  house  of  that  city.  Soon 
afterwards  he  became  a  member  of  the  quartette  of  the  choir  of  Unity  Church,  an  affiliation  which  Wc>s 
continued  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  One  of  the  most  popular  institutions  of  Boston,  then  al- 
most at  the  zenith  of  her  fame  as  a  center  of  art,  science  and  literature,  was  the  Mercantile  Lbrary 
Association,  with  which  young  Barnabee  also  became  connected;  and  the  development  of  his  elocution- 
ary and  mimetic  powers,  previously  exercised  simply  for  the  amusement  of  his  more  intimate  friends, 
was  fostered  at  the  entertainments  of  this  institution,  in  which  several  noted  actors  and  public  read- 
ers had  received  their  early  stage  training.  His  first  public  appearance  was  on  April  30th,  1856,  when, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  "declamation  committee,"  he  recited  N.  P.  \\'illis's  "Scholar  of  Ben  Khorat.' 
Being  placed  on  the  "amusement  committee"  and  frequently  called  upon  to  recite  at  the  public  enter- 
tainments of  the  Association,  he  achieved  marked  success,  first  in  serious  parts  and  later  as  a  comedian. 
His  debut  as  a  comedian  came  about  by  accitlent.  .\t  a  late  hour  one  day  word  was  received  that  a 
well-known  member,  who  was  to  impersonate  a  "Yankee"  in  the  entertainment  that  evening,  was  ill  and 
could  not  appear.  Rather  than  disappoint  the  audience  Mr.  Barnabee  consented  tn  take  his  place.  His 
success  was  instantaneous,  and  emphatic,  and  may  be  .'^aid  to  have  determined  his  future  career.  Sn 
many  demands  now  poured  in  upon  him  that  he  devoted  considerable  time  to  concerts  and  monologue 
entertainments,  and  became  exceedingly  popular  with  the  lyceum  audiences  of  that  day.  Dnrinp,'  the 
civil  war  a  serious  illness  incapacitated  him  for  continuing  his  regular  business  jiursuits.  and  he  was 
urged  by  friends  to  enter  the  Ivccuni  fifid  and  extend  the  reputation  he  had  already  acquired,  .'\fter 
serious  consideration  and  manv  mode.st  misgivings  he  finally  decided  on  this  course.  For  a  dozen  years 
or  more  he  appeared  in  the  cities,  towns  and  hamlets  of  the  Eastern,  Middle.  Westerji  and  Northwest- 
ern States  and  of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  gainingfame  and  fortune,  and  making  "Barnabee  night" 
a  certain  success  whenever  and  wherever  announced.      Mr.  Barnabee  made  his  debut  on  the  regular  .stage 
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at  the  Boston  Museum  in  1866,  playing  Toby  Twinkle,  in  "All  That  Glitters  Is  Not  Gold,"  and  Cox, 
to  William  Warren's  Box,  in  Morton's  famous  farce,  "Box  and  Cox."  He  subsequently  appeared  in 
such  familiar  parts  as  Aminidab  Sleek  in  "The  Serious  Family,"  and  Henry  Dove  in  "Married  Life"; 
and  sang  and  acted  the  Cadi  in  Julius  Eichberg's  operetta,  "The  Two  Cadis,"  brought  out  with  a  notable 
cast  at  Chickering  Hall  in  1868.  With  his  increase  of  popularity  came  numerous  calls  upon  him  to 
appear  in  aid  of  various  charities,  and  with  a  view  tc  supplying  the  entertainment  requested  at  the  mini- 
mum of  expense  he  undertook  the  task  of  "giving  the  whole  show."  His  scheme  of  songs,  stories  and 
impersonations,  first  presented  at  Newburyport  with  grave  doubts  as  to  his  ability  to  hold  the  attention 
of  an  audience  unaided  by  associate  artists,  proved  highly  successful,  and  woven  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
George  M.  Baker,  into  a  consistent  monologue  entitled  "Patchwork,  or  an  Evening  with  Barnabee," 
held  a  prominent  place  in  lyceum  entertainments  for  years.  Mr.  Barnabee  also  appeared  with  great  suc- 
cess in  various  operettas,  including  Arthur  Sullivan's  "Cox  and  Box."  and  "Sir  Marmaduke."  This 
latter,  a  happy  conception  of  Mr.  Barnabee,  was  based  on  the  old  farce,  "Betsy  Baker,"  the  songs  being 
by  B.  E.  Woolf,  and  the  music  by  Julius  Eichberg.  and  it  was  given  for  several  seasons  with  great  success 
by  the  Barnabee  Operetta  Company.  In  1870  Mr.  Barnabee  organized  a  regular  concert  company, 
which  included  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  soprano,  Mr.  M.  Arbuckle,  tlie  famous  cornet  player,  and  Mr.  Ho- 
ward M.  Dow,  pianist.  Many  of  the  most  successful  artists  of  the  day  were  associated  wth  him  in 
conjunction  with  this  company.  In  the  Spring  of  1879,  when  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "Pinafore"  was 
engaging  public  attention,  it  occurred  to  Miss  E.  Ober,  Manager  of  the  Roberts  Lyceum  Bureau  of 
Boston,  that  this  popular  operetta,  given  with  an  ideal  cast,  held  immense  possibilities.  As  a  consequence 
the  "Ideal  (Pinafore)  Opera  Company"  was  organized  with  such  artists  as  Mary  Beebe,  Miss 
Phillips,  Myron  W.  Whitney.  Tom  Karl  and  Mr.  Barnabee  in  the  cast.  With  such  talented  artists 
appearing  in  it,  "Pinafore,"  already  highly  popular,  became  a  "craze";  and  so  intensely  the  vogue  that 
almost  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  whole  country  had  attended  one  or  more  performances  or 
were  humming  its  airs.  As  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  Mr.  Barnabee  scored  an  instant  success  and  settled  his 
future  career.  His  operatic  successes,  since  his  first  appearance  as  the  airy  "Commander  of  the 
Queen's  navee,"  are  known  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  When  "Pinafore"  was  dropped  the  com- 
])any  became  known  as  the  "Boston  Ideals."  The  public  taste  now  craved  light  and  tuneful  operas, 
and  besides  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  the  cleverest  librettists  and  composers  living  busied  themselves,  with 
meeting  the  demand.  Tuneful  creations  aljounding  jn  merry  and  humorous  situations  succeeded  one 
another  with  remarkable  celerity,  and  each  had  its  vogue.  Among  the  succeeding  roles  in  which  Mr. 
Barnabee  appeared  with  success  while  connected  with  the  "Ideals"  may  be  named  the  Pasha,  in  "Fatinit- 
za"  ;  John  Wellington  Wells,  in  "The  Sorcerer"  ;  Lambertuccio,  in  "Boccaccio"  ;  Florestan.  in  "Bohemian 
Girl":  Baillie,  in  "Chimes  of  Normandic" ;  the  Duke,  in  "Olivette";  Abbe  Bridaine.  in  "The  Mus- 
keteers"; Lord  Allcash.  in  "Era  Diavolo" ;  Bunthorne,  in  "Patience";  the  Major-General,  in  "The 
Pirates  of  Penzance";  Bolero,  in  "Girofle  Girofla" ;  King  Bobeche,  in  "Blue  Beard";  Don  Japhet,  in 
"Giralda";  Prince  Lorenzo,  in  "The  Mascot";  the  Marquis,  in  "Fanchonette"  ;  the  Marquis,  in  "Vic- 
tor the  Blue  Stocking";  Dulcamara,  in  "Elixir  of  Love";  and  Bruno,  in  "Daughter  of  the  Regiment." 
In  1886  this  company,  being  dissolved,  was  succeeded  by  a  new  organization  known  as  "The  Boston- 
ians,"  of  which  Mr.  Barnabee  became  one  of  the  managers.  In  the  extensive  repertory  of  this  company 
Mr.  Barnabee  has  appeared  as  Marcassou  in  "The  Poachers" ;  Lurcher,  in  "Dorothy" ;  the  Don,  in  "Don 
Pasquale";  Rip,  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  and  Chrysos,  in  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea";  and  also  in  the  fol- 
■lowing  roles,  which  are  his  own  "creations" ;  Don  Quixote,  in  "Don  Quixote" ;  the  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham, in  "Robin  Hood";  the  Governor,  in  "The  Knickerbockers";  the  Professoi,  in  "The  Ogalallas" ;  La 
Fontaine,  in  "Prince  Ananias"  ;  the  Elder,  in  "The  Maid  of  Plymouth"  ;  Don  Brandiero,  in  "The  Smug- 
,glers,"  Ezra  Stebbins,  in  "Mexico"  ;  the  Duke,  in  "The  Seranade" ;  the  Viceroy,  in  "The  Viceroy" ;  and 
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the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  in  "Maid  Marian."  No  American  male  lyric  artist  confining  his  repertory 
to  productions  in  the  English  tongue  has  achieved  a  more  brilliant  and  substantial  success  than  Mr. 
Barnabee,  while  never  "aching  to  play  Hamlet,"  hay  fifty  years  ago,  down  to  the  present  day,  his  popu- 
larity has  never  waned.  His  great  natural  talents  as  a  singer  and  mimic  have  been  strengthened  and 
polished  by  fully  a  half  century  of  painstaking  effort  and  have  been  broadened  and  ripened  under  a  con- 
tinuous public  appreciation  such  as  rarely  falls  to  any  performer.  His  quiet  methods,  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  ability  to  create  an  honest  laugh  without  violating  the  canons  of  good  comedy,  have  been 
aptly  compared  with  those  of  his  old  friend,  the  late  William  Warren,  one  of  the  most  finished  come- 
dians this  country  has  ever  produced.  As  a  platform  entertainer,  singer,  comedian,  and  lyric  artist. 
Mr.  Barnabee's  long,  honorable  and  successful  career  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  credit  to  the  musical 
and  operatic  annals  of  America.  During  the  many  years  that  his  home  was  m  Boston  Mr.  Barnabee 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  that  cit}-,  an  d  was  prominently  identified  with  many  of  its  social 
and  musical  organizations.  He  was  one  of  the  orioinal  members  of  the  Apollo  Club  and  very  active 
in  its  earlier  years.  Elected  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  his  genial 
wit  and  humor  ha\-e  for  many  years  enlivened  the  excursions  and  social  gatherings  of  this  famous  organi- 
zation. He  has  been  active  also  in  ]\.Iasonic  aft'airs  antl  has  risen  to  the  Thirty-second  Degree  in  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite  of  that  Order.  From  an  article  on  the  "Trials  of  the  Stage,"  contributed 
by  him  to  the  Nciv  York  Herald  (April  4th.  1897),  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Barnabee.  From  his  first  public  appearance,  nearls  n(>t  always  been  satisfied  with  comedy  lines.  The 
brief  extract  from  that  article,  here  given,  re\'eals  the  gentle  character  of  the  man  completely  and  does 
honor  alike  to  his  head  and  heart.  "If  I  were  to  play  a  character  exactly  to  my  liking,"  he  writes,  "it 
would  be  a  role  that  would  often  move  an  audience  to  merriment,  but  would  have  a  dominating  current 
cf  pathos  that  would  cause  laughtev  to  cease  now  and  then  and  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It 
is  not  my  highest  ambition  in  life  to  make  an  audience  laugh,  but  to  arouse  their  tenderer  sympathies 
as  well."  In  this  same  article  Mr.  Barnabee  shows  his  chivalrous  nature  by  justly  relinking  "the  merci- 
less censure  and  humiliating  ridicule"  often  visited,  .sometimes  thoughtlessly  but  frequently  through 
the  supposed  smartness  of  the  alleged  crihc,  upon  the  ladies  of  the  stage,  for  no  other  crime  than  an 
imintentional  dramatic  error,  declaring  such  strictures  upon  these  "keenly  sensitive  women"  wholly 
opposed  to  all  rules  of  fair,  honest,  manly  criticism.  Of  recent  years  Mr.  Barnabee  has  resided  in  New 
York,  where,  as  a  leading  representative  of  his  profession,  a  gentleman  of  honorable  life,  and  the  doer 
of  many  good  deeds,  he  ranks  among  the  best  and  best-known  citizens.  He  married,  in  1859,  Miss  Clara 
George,  daughter  of  Major  Daniel  George,  of  Warner,  New  Hampshire.  Their  long  married  life  has 
been  unusually  congenial  and  happy,  Mrs.  Barnabee  being  the  constant  companion  of  her  husband  in  all 
his  journeyings,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  devoted  to  his  interests  and  success. 
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GEORGE  L.  CHASE. 

George  Lewis  Chase,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company — the  leading 
fire  insurance  company  in  point  of  income  in  the  United  States — and  one  of  the  most  active  and 
prominent  citizens  and  business  men  of  Connecticut,  was  born  in  Millbury,  Worcester  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, January  13th,  1828,  and  springs  from  the  stock  of  the  Puritan  founders  of  New  England,  be- 
ing of  the  eighth  generation  of  his  name  in  America  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Aquila  Chase,  cadet  of 
an  old  English  family,  who  emigrated  from  Cornwall  in  1640,  and  settled  at  Hampton,  Massachu- 
setts, where  his  manhood,  intelligence  and  integrity  made  him  a  factor  of  importance  in  local  and 
colonial  affairs.  The  son  of  Paul  Cushing  and  Sarah  Pierce  Chase,  intelligent  and  worthy  residents 
of  Millbury,  Mr.  Chase  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  that  village  and  received  a  thorough  English 
education  in  its  excellent  academy.  Admirably  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  Mr.  Chase  engaged  in 
business  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  beconiing  local  agent  for  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Georgetown,  Mass.,  of  which,  later,  in  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services,  he  was  chosen  a  di- 
rector. Within  a  brief  period  he  represented  four  mutual  companies,  among  them  the  old  "Hol- 
yoke"  of  Salem.  In  1848  he  became  travelling  agent  for  the  Peoples'  Insurance  Company,  of  Wor- 
cester, and  built  up  for  it  a  large  business  in  southern  Massachusetts  and  eastern  Connecticut.  In 
1852  he  removed  to  Ohio  to  accept  the  position  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company;  and  manifesting  superior  ability  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  office  of  General  Super- 
intendent. Progressive  as  well  as  active  and  efficient  he  at  once  perceived  the  value  of  organization 
and  mutual  effort  toward  advancement,  and  took  a  representative  part  in  organizing  the  first  Associa- 
tion of  Railroad  Superintendents  of  the  United  States,  assisting  at  a  meeting  for  this  purpose  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1853.  Mr.  Chase  was  now  well  installed  in  the  great  West.  The  energy  and  en- 
terprise of  ;ts  people  were  appreciated  by  him,  and  he  felt  quite  at  home  among  them.  He  studied 
them  and  made  friends  among  them.  In  i860,  while  at  the  height  of  his  successful  career  as  a  rail- 
road superintendent,  he  was  offered  the  position  of  General  Western  Agent  bv  the  New  England  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford.  He  was  still  interested  in  his  original  calling,  and,  perceiving  the 
fine  field  existing  in  the  West,  accepted  the  offer.  In  this  position  he  repeated  his  former  successes,  and 
it  was  not  strange  that  the  Old  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  sought  the  services  in  this  same  field 
of  one  who  had  so  clearly  demonstrated  his  ability.  In  1863  Mr.  Chase  became  connected  with  "the 
Hartford"  as  Assistant  to  its  General  \Vestern  Agent.  The  superb  manner  in  which  he  cared  for  the 
Company's  interests  riveted  attention  upon  him,  and  in  1867  he  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Direc- 
torate for  the  high  honor  and  heavy  responsibility  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Company  which  had  just  be- 
come vacant  through  the  retirement  of  the  veteran  underwriter,  Mr.  Timothy  C.  Allyn.  The  offer  came 
to  him  couched  in  such  urgent  and  flattering  terms,  and  opened  such  a  broad  prospect  of  executive  use- 
fulness in  the  work  to  which  he  was  now  so  entirely  and  profoundly  devoted  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  cares  and  duties  mvolved.  and  the  necessary  breaking  of  many  warm  attachments  that  b.ad 
ripened  in  the  West,  Mr.  Chase  felt  constrained  to  accept  it.  While  his  selection  to  the  chief  ofiice  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  fire  insurance  companies  in  the  world  was  a  great  compliment  to 
him,  his  services,  as  was  soon  proved,  were  a  great  advantage  to  the  company,  which,  in  its  new  Presi- 
dent, required  an  underwriter  of  exceptional  acumen  and  energy,  and  of  tried  tact,  judgment  and 
integrity.  From  a  policy  still  extant  it  appears  that  "the  Hartford"  came  into  operation  as  early  as 
1794,  less  than  a  score  of  years  from  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  It  was  chartered  in  May,  1810, 
and  in  the  following  month  was  organized  under  the  Presidency  of  Nathaniel  Terry,  one  of  tlie  ablest 
men  of  his  day,  and  with  a  board  of  directors  which  included  a  number  of  his  most  brilliant  con- 
temporaries in  the  business  and  financial  circles  of   Connecticut.     \Mth   a  capital   of  $150,000,  made 
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up  of  ten  per  cent,  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  die  secured  notes  of  its  shareholders,  "the  pioneer  com- 
pany, like  Columbus  at  Palos,  embarked  upon  an  unknown  sea,  little  dreaming  of  discoveries  to  be 
made,  the  wealth  to  be  won,  or  of  the  all  pervasive  influence  of  the  venture  upon  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  town.  They  started  on  the  voyage  without  compass  or  chart,  for  even  the  elementary  laws 
underlying  the  business  had  not  then  been  generalized,  the  facts  were  ungathered,  and  the  literature  of 
the  science,  now  loading  the  shelves  of  large  libraries,  had  not  thrown  one  ray  of  light  athwart  the  dark- 
ness." For  the  first  twenty-five  years  there  was  no  change  in  the  official  staff  of  the  company;  and 
in  that  period  its  annual  income  passed  the  fifty  thousand  dollar  mark.  Trials  and  tests  were  plenty, 
and  only  the  most  courageous  and  far-seeing  of  the  original  stockholders  persevered.  President  Na- 
thaniel Terry  was  succeeded  in  1835  by  Eliphalet  Terry,  at  whose  death,  in  1849,  Hezekiah  Hunting- 
ton was  elected  and  served  until  1864,  when  Mr.  Allyn,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Chase,  came  to  the 
chair.  By  amendments  to  its  charter  the  company  gradually  increased  its  capital  until  under  Mr. 
Allyn's  presidency,  in  1865,  it  reached  the  million  mark.  After  successfully  passing  through  the  initial 
trials  of  its  existence,  and  paying  out  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  between  1845  ^"d  1849  t<J 
cover  losses  incurred  in  New  York,  Nantucket,  Albany  and  St.  Louis,  it  enjoyed  a  period  of  sixteen 
years  exemption  from  notable  drafts  upon  its  exchequer.  Then  in  rapid  succession  came  the  confla- 
grations at  Augusta  and  Portland,  Maine,  and  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.  It  was  at  the  period  when  the  com- 
pany was  meeting  the  heavy  drairis  upon  its  resources  incurred  by  these  disasters  that  Mr.  Chase 
assumed  the  Presidency,  and  by  his  able  executive  ability,  financial  skill,  and  unwearying  energy, 
proved,  in  the  happiest  manner,  his  admirable  equipment  for  the  office.  A  little  later  these  qualities 
were  tested  to  the  uttermost  by  the  "Chicago  fire"  of  1871  and  the  "Boston  fire"  of  November,  1872, 
the  two  most  disastrous  conflagrations  in  American  history;  but  by  unexampled  effort,  inspiring  con- 
fidence everywhere,  they  met  the  strain,  and  "the  old  Hartford"  paid  every  dollar  of  its  obligations, 
amounting,  in  the  one  instance,  to  over  two  millions,  and,  in  the  other,  to  about  half  a  million  dollars. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  losses  in  these  two  capital  disasters  overwhelmed  most  of  its  contem- 
poraries it  will  be  recognized  that  "the  Hartford"  had  commanding  ability  in  its  executive  chair  and 
directorate,  and  that  the  honor  of  the  great  insurance  center  of  the  United  States  was  safe  in  the 
hands  of  such  able  and  honorable  underwriters  as  President  Chase  and  his  associates.  Despite  these 
and  other  extraordinary  demands  upon  its  resources  the  company,  under  President  Chase's  adminis- 
tration, has  moved  steadily  onward  and  upward  until  to-day  (1902)  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
richest  in  the  world.  Its  capital  was  last  increased  in  1876.  and  now  amounts  to  one  and  one-quar- 
ter million  dollars.  Its  assets  exceed  twelve  million  dollars.  Its  net  premium  income  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  company  in  the  world  doing  exclusively  a  fire  insurance  business.  It  has  a  ])()]icy 
holders'  surplus  of  over  four  and  one-quarter  million  of  dollars.  In  1901  its  net  income  was  in  ex- 
cess of  ten  million  dollars,  being  nearly  twice  the  American  income  of  the  next  largest  fire  insurance 
business  in  the  United  States;  and  in  excess  of  the  fire  premiums  derived  by  any  British  company  from 
Europe  and  America  combined.  In  all  the  company  has  paid  over  seventy-three  million  dollars  in 
losses.  Truly  a  magnificent  showing,  and  one  of  which  President  Chase,  who  has  been  aptly  termed 
"the  J.  P.  Morgan  of  fire  insurance,"  may  well  be  proud.  The  company  is  housed  in  an  elegant 
granite  building  at  the  corner  of  Trumbull  and  Pearl  Streets,  Hartford,  one  of  the  finest  for  its  pur- 
pose in  any  city  or  country.  President  Chase  is  assisted  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Royce  as  Secretary,  and  Messrs. 
T.  Turnbull  and  Charles  E.  Chase  as  Assistant  Secretaries.  The  directors  of  the  company  are  George 
L.  Chase,  Jonathan  B.  Bunce,  James  J.  Goodwin,  Col.  Jacob  L.  Greene,  Theodore  Lyman,  George 
Roberts,  Col.  Wm.  C.  Skinner,  and  Meigs  H.  Whaples,  all  men  of  mark  in  the  business  and  insurance 
world.  President  Chase's  administration,  now  in  its  thirty-fifth  year,  has  been  matchless  in  character. 
and  easily  places  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  United  States.  Always  adhering  to  conser- 
vative principles  this  masterful  man  has  interpreted  and  applied  them  in  line  with  modern  mclhods, 
thus  keeping  the  company  fullv  abreast  of  the  times  while  maintaining  its  trustworthiness  and  strength- 
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ening  its  stability.  A  feature  of  his  management  has  been  his  watchfuhiess  over  details  which  often 
escape  the  attention  of  less  careful  men.  Another  feature  of  it  is  the  cordial  relations  maintained 
between  the  executive  and  his  brother  officers  and  assistants  in  every  grade.  The  splendid  harmony 
and  unanimity  of  effort,  apparent  in  every  way,  was  notably  manifested  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Chase's  "silver  jubilee"  as  President  (1892),  when,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  company  to 
secretaries,  general  and  special  agents  and  employees  generally,  these  united  in  presenting  to  their 
esteemed  and  beloved  executive  an  exquisitely  designed  silver  loving  cup,  suitably  inscribed.  This 
cup,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  one  of  President  Chase's  most  cherished  possessions.  A  similar  ex- 
pression of  their  esteem  for  one  who  has  always  shown  himself  a  cordial  friend  was  manifested 
by  the  general  and  special  agents  of  the  company  located  in  the  various  cities  of  the  United 
States,  who,  on  President  Chase's  thirty-first  anniversary  as  head  of  the  company  (June  6th. 
1893)  presented  him  with  a  $1,000  Jurgensen  watch — a  horological  masterpiece.  Both  of  these 
superb  gifts  bear  the  elk's  head,  known  the  country  over  as  the  trademark  of  "the  old  Hart- 
ford." Long  a  prominent  member  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Mr.  Chase  was 
chosen  its  President  in  the  Centennial  year  (1876)  :  and  more  recently  has  been  chairman  of  its  most 
important  committee — that  on  legislation  and  taxation.  His  connection  with  the  National  Board 
has  been  one  of  commanding  influence  and  leadership,  his  strong  personality  and  exceptional  experi- 
ence making  themselves  paramount  here  as  elsewhere.  A  born  financier  Mr.  Chase  has  given  con- 
siderable of  his  time  to  financial  institutions.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society  for  Savings,  which  is  the  largest  savings  bank  in  Connecticut;  and  also  .1 
Trustee  of  the  Connecticut  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  and  a  Director  in  the  American  National 
Bank  of  Hartford.  He  is  likewise  a  prominent  member  of  the  Hartford  Board  of  Trade,  and  thor- 
oughly alive  to  the  industrial  development  and  pr  isperity  of  the  city  where  he  occupies  so  leading  and 
influential  a  place.  A  man  of  deep  religious  faith.  Mr.  Chase  is  affiliated  witli  the  Congregationalists, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Asylum  Hill  Congregati'nal  Church  of  Hartford.  He  has  served  a  num- 
ber of  terms  as  President  of  the  Connecticut  Congregational  Club,  an  organization  representing  the 
leaders  among  the  laity,  and  of  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  denomination.  In  his  religious 
work  the  same  energy  and  zeal  are  manifest  as  characterize  his  secular  affairs,  and  the  results  attain.ed 
are  in  similar  proportions.  Mr.  Chase  ha?  been  a  diligent  reader  and  a  devoted  student  of  literature  a!! 
his  life.  He  possesses  marked  literary  talent,  and  has  written,  partly  in  rhyme  and  partly  in  blank 
verse,  a  graphic  description  of  a  journey  made  b\-  him  in  iS8j  through  tlie  Western  States,  and 
along  the  Pacific  slope.  This  brochure,  entitled  "To  California  and  Return,"  has  been  printed,  but 
only  for  private  circulation.  In  1893  Mr.  Chase  visited  Hawaii,  and  upon  his  return  embodied  his  ex- 
periences and  observations  on  the  trip  in  a  lecture  which  has  been  delivered  before  several  interested 
audiences  with  great  acceptability.  In  April,  1902,  the  University  of  Tennessee  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Chase  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  So  far  from  resting  on  liis  laurels  in  the  evening  of 
his  days  this  energetic  and  gifted  man  is  as  keenly  interested  as  ever  in  the  great  work  under  his 
hand,  and  in  the  marvellous  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  which  he  has  so  long  and  so 
effectively  contributed.  He  need  ask  no  better  monument  than  the  magnificently  successful  and  bene- 
ficent institution  to  the  upbuilding  and  strengthening  of  which  his  assiduous  labor  and  the  efforts  of 
his  genius  have  been  devoted  for  npwaids  of  a  generation,  making  it  the  peer  of  any  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Chase  married,  in  1851,  Miss  Calista  M.  Taft,  daughter  of  Judson  and  Sarah  B.Taft.of  Worcester, 
Mass.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  this  union,  viz.:  a  son,  Charles  E.  Chase,  now  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com])any;  and  two  daughters.  The  younger  of  these 
latter  died  in   1866.     The  elder,  who  became  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Longley  in  1874,  died  in   1893. 
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HENRY  R.  KIBBE. 

Hon.  Henry  Root  Kibbe,  one  of  America's  most  successful  merchants,  long  at  the  head  of  a  mer- 
cantile business  national  in  scope,  but  recently  retired,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Somers,  Tolland  County, 
Connecticut,  August  loth,  1825.  The  surname  Kibbe  is  of  respectable  antiquity,  and  anciently  appeared 
in  various  forms,  among  others — Kibby,  Keeby,  Keebe,  Kibble,  etc.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  family  as 
recorded  in  "The  General  Armory  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,"  by  John  Burke,  Ulster  King-at- 
arms,  is  as  follows :  Argent,  two  bars  sable,  in  fesse  a  cinciuefoil  between  as  many  crescents.  Crest :  a 
Roman  fasces,  in  pale.  Mr.  Kibbe  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Edward  Kibbe,  who  came  to  Boston  from 
England  in  1643.  A  son  of  this  early  emigrant,  by  his  wife  Mary,  was  named  Elisha.  He  married 
Rachel  Cook  and  lived  for  a  time  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  but  removed  thence  in  1682,  to  the  town 
of  Enfield,  Connecticut,  near  the  Connecticut  River,  and  just  south  of  the  Massachusetts  boundary,  in 
what  is  now  Tolland  County.  In  the  third  generation  was  Edward,  born  in  1670.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  Somers,  making  his  home  there  in  1713,  on  land  near  where  his  descendant,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  now  resides.  He  had  the  land  since  1693.  In  the  fourth  generation  was  Elisha,  born 
in  1698.  He  married  Mehitable  Felt.  Their  son,  Peter,  was  Mr.  Kibbe"s  ancestor  in  the  fifth  genera- 
tion ;  he  was  born  in  Somers,  June  15,  1731  ;  and  by  his  wife  Esther  was  father  of  Peter,  of  the  sixth 
generation,  born  August  2^.  175S.  The  last  named,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  took  up  land  a  little  to  the  east  of  Enfield,  on  the  slope  of  Bald  Mountain,  in  the  town  of  Sumers, 
where  he  built  a  homestead  and  settled.  He  married  Esther  Pomeroy,  member  of  an  excellent  Tolland 
County  family,  who  bore  him  eight  children,  bv  name  as  follows  :  Noah,  Esther,  Voaman,  Amos,  Alois, 
Clara,  Wealthy,  and  Asa.  The  last  named,  who  was  born  in  Somers  in  1791,  served  in  the  Connecticut 
militia  for  the  defense  of  New  London,  Conn.,  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  married  Eucinda,  daughter 
of  Deacon  Timothy  Root  of  Somers,  a  descendant  of  John  Root  of  Badby,  Northamptonshire.  England, 
who  came  to  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1640,  and  of  Timothy  Root,  who  joined  Edward  Kibbe  in 
1713  in  founding  the  settlement  which  became  Somers.  Deacon  Timothy.  Root,  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  and  born  1753,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  for  four  years,  participating 
in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  witnessing  the  burning  of  Charlestown  by  the  British,  and  taking  part  in 
the  engagements  which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  Oct.  17,  1777.  He 
left  fifty  grandchildren.  The  Roots,  like  the  Kibbes,  are  an  old  English  family,  and  were  of 
considerable  uote.  Their  coat-of-arms,  as  recorded  in  the  Heralds  College,  is  as  follows:  Or. 
three  lozenges  gules.  Crest :  a  tree  proper.  Alotto :  Revivesco — 'T  flourish  again."  Asa  and 
Lucinda  (Root)  Kibbe  had  issue  three  sons:  Albert  F.,  Henry  Root,  and  Chester;  and  three  daugh- 
ters :  Lucinda,  Sophronia,  and  Mary  C.  Henry  Root  Kibbe,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  had  no  advan- 
tages beyond  those  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  almost  any  farmer's  son  during  this  era  of  the  rugged  simplic- 
ity of  the  American  people.  He  toiled  on  the  farm  and  otherwise  assisted  his  parents  in  their  struggle 
for  a  livelihood,  and  obtained  his  earliest  notions  of  business  through  driving  cattle  to  Hartford,  Conn,. 
twenty  miles  away,  and  hauling  wood  to  market  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Although  his  schooling  was  of 
brief  duration,  being  limited  to  a  few  weeks'  attendance  for  several  years  at  the  common  town  school, 
and  to  one  short  term  at  a  neighboring  academy,  it  proved  sufficient  not  only  to  rouse  his  ambition,  but 
also  to  qualify  him  for  the  post  of  teacher  in  the  school  at  Somers,  which  his  ardent  desire  to  help  him- 
self moved  him  to  obtain.  It  required  no  small  degree  of  courage  as  well  as  strength  of  mind  and 
])urpose  to  assume  the  function  of  pedagogue  in  a  \illage  where  everybody  knev,-  him  as  a  hard  working 
farmer's  boy,  and  in  a  school,  the  pupils  of  which  were  .strapping  farmer  lads,  nearly  all  older  than  their 
teacher;  but  grit  and  capacity  carried  him  through,  and.  although  the  experience  was  limited  to  a  few 
months  in  two  or  three  winters,  it  ripened  qualities  which,  when  given  larger  and  more  fruitful  scope, 
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carried  their  possessor  to  prominence,  success  and  wealth.     Having  shown  what  he  could  do  m  teaching, 

young  Kibbe  had  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  business  position.     A  large  manufacturer  near  by  en- 
gaged  him  to  take  charge  of  his  office,  look  after  the  books,  and  keep  an  eye  to  things  generally  in  the 
counting-room.     That  these  varied  tasks  were  well  performed  is  evident  from  the  young  man's  steady 
promotion.     He  was  afterwards  appointed  as  a  manager  to  close  up  the  affairs  of  the  business,  a  posi- 
tion in  which  his  responsibilities  were  very  heavy,  and  in  which  he  developed  a  keen  intelligence  and  a 
masterful  grasp  of  his  duties.     Ambitious  and  prudent  in  his  habits  he  early  began  to  save  what  money 
he  could  from  his  salary.     His  purpose  was  independent  effort.     In  1849  his  means  seemed  to  war- 
rant him  in  seeking  a  larger  field.     Accordingly  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  soon  afterwards  he 
became  a  partner  in  the  dry  goods  jobbing  firm  of  Chaffee,  Stout  &  Co.,  in  the  same  city.     He  then 
became  a  salaried  man  for  Billings,  Roop  &  Washington.     Two  years  later  he  entered  the  firm  of  Bill- 
ings, Roop  &  Co.,  afterward  changed  to  Roop,  Kibbe  &  Co.     During  the  "sixties"  this  firm's  business 
attained  very  large  proportions.     The  opening  of  the  civil  war   found   Mr.   Kibbe  a  substantial  and 
prominent  merchant  in  the  "City  of  Brotherly  Love."     The  extent  of  his  business,  and  its  importance 
to  those  engaged  in  it  as  well  as  to  himself  were  such  as  to  call  for  his  close  personal  attention.     But 
patriotism  stirred  his  heart  too  strongly  to  permit  him  to  remain  an  idle  or  indifferent  spectator.     His 
whole  sympathies  were  with  the  Union  cause,  and  he  devised  a  way  to  serve  it  in  substantial  manner. 
Perceiving  that  the  work  of  recruiting  might  be  stimulated  were  some  ample  provision  made  for  the 
families  or  dependents  of  those  who  enlisted  in  the  Union  ranks,  lie  organized  a  fund  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  which  he  made  a  large  initial  subscription,  and  for  which  he  obtained  by  his  per- 
sonal solicitation  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,   in  contributions  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  each 
of  sixty  different  subscribers.     He  was  chairman  of  this  fimd  and  also  its  treasurer,  and  administered 
his  trust  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.     This  fund  secured  three  hundred  and  twelve  men 
for  the  Union  ranks.     Six  thousand  dollars  of  it  was  afterwards  returned  to  the  sixty  subscribers.     A 
balance  of  about  three  thousand  dollars  was  later  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  being  devoted  to 
assisting  in  founding  a  Soldiers'  Home,  and  the  other  to  starting  the  Lincoln  Monument  in  Philadelphia. 
When  the  Confederate  forces  invaded  the  North,  and  were  nearing  Harrisburg,   Mr.   Kibbe  lent  im- 
portant aid  in  moving  large  stocks  of  valuable  merchandise — the  property  of  various  owners — to  places 
of  security;  and  in  divers  other  ways  he  was  an  active  co-laborer  with  the  leading  men  of  that  time  in 
supporting  every  L^nion  measure  by  work,  word  and  money.     In   1871   Mr.   Kibbe  became  the  senior 
member  and  principal  owner  of  the  firm  of  Kibbe,  Chaffee,  Shreve  &  Co.,  and  later  ICibbe,  Chaffee  & 
Co.,  which,  in  addition  to  its  larger  house  in  Philadelphia,  now  had  flourishing  branches  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  with  large  stocks  in  each  city ;  and  offices  in  Baltimore  and  Chicago ;  and  transacting  a  busi- 
ness national  in  scope,  ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  country.     Mr.  Kibbe  continued  actively 
in  business  until  1894,  when,  after  a  distinguished  and  honorable  success,  he  retired  with  a  handsome 
fortune.     Tn  the  following  year,  however,  he  was  obliged,  for  personal  reasons,  to  resume  active  direc- 
tion of  the  business  in  New  York;  and  taking  the  helm  with  no  abatement  of  his  old-time  vigor,  decision 
of  character,  and  masterful  grasp  of  trade,  he  averted  what  seemed  to  threaten  heavy  losses,  and  within 
two  years  succeeded  in  practically  closing  up  the  business  despite  the  unfavorable  trade  conditions  pre- 
vailing, to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.     Having  always  maintained  a  connection  with  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  a  warm  interest  in  its  people,  he  was  repeatedly  asked  to  accept  nomination  to  the  State 
Legislature.     In  1880,  yielding  to  an  urgent  demand,  he  consented,  and  was  elected  by  practically  a 
unanimous  vote.     In  the  Legislature  he  rendered  valuable  service  to  his  constituency,  serving  with  spe- 
cial distinction  upon  the  important  Committee  on  Railroads.     The  extent  of  his  private  business,  how- 
ever, left  him  little  time  for  other  piu'suits,  and  he  was  compelled  to  decline  re-election  or  any  further 
consideration  of  political  honors.     In   1882  he  built   "Piedmont"— his  country  estate  at   Somers — on 
the  land  of  his  forefathers.     Combining  the  practical  with  the  picturesque  he  has  evolved  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  country  homes  in  the  State.     The  mansion,  its  crowning  feature,  which  is  very  large  and 
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sumptuous  in  its  appointments,  is  surrounded  b)'  a  tract  of  land  comprising  several  hundred  acres  of 
well-kept  grounds  dotted  with  numerous  out-buildings  of  most  approved  construction,  and  embraces  a 
part  of  Bald  Mountain,  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of  eleven  hundred  feet.  Its  hospitality  is  noted 
throughout  the  region  where  it  is  so  picturesquely  situated,  and  in  which  its  courtly  and  kind-hearted 
owner  is  held  in  highest  esteem.  Since  1896  Mr.  Kibbe  has  made  "Piedmont"  his  permanent  residence, 
and  hale  and  hearty  despite  the  weight  of  his  seventy-seven  years,  enjoys  there  to  a  rare  degree  the  life 
of  a  democratic  country  gentleman.  He  is  the  benefactor  of  his  native  town,  liberal  in  promoting  every 
worthy  cause  among  its  inhabitants,  and  a  kind-hearted  and  helpful  neighbor  to  all  worthy  of  his  friend- 
ship. He  is  active  mentally  and  physically,  personally  directs  all  operations  upon  his  estate,  and  takes  a 
deeper  interest  in  local  affairs  than  many  a  much  younger  man.  He  has  always  been  a  courageous  man, 
noted  in  commercial  circles  for  rugged  honesty, clear-headedness  and  marvellous  executive  force; 
and  in  private  life  for  purity  and  amiability  of  character,  keen  interest  in  human  affairs  and  great  kind- 
ness of  heart.  He  is  a  type  of  citizen  worthy  of  all  respect  and  honor.  Mr.  Kibl)e  married  Januar}- 
29th.  1855,  Miss  Mabel  C,  daughter  of  Samuel  L.  Gager,  of  Somers,  Conn.  Like  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Henry  Root  Kibbe  springs  from  old  and  highly  reputable  English  ancestry,  being  a  descendant,  in  the 
paternal  line,  of  William  Gager,  "a  skilful  surgeon"  of  Little  Waldingfield,  Suffolk,  England,  who 
came  over  with  Governor  John  Winthrop  in  1630,  and  whose  son,  Jolm  Gager,  went  with  John  Win- 
throp,  Jr.,  to  found  New  London,  in  1648;  and  in  the  maternal  line,  John  Avery,  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  Captain  in  King  Philip's  War,  twelve  times  a  I\epresentative  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Con- 
necticut, and  son  of  Christopher  Avery  of  Salisbury,  England,  who  was  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
as  early  as  1640.  A  son  and  daughter  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Kibbe.  The  latter,  Mabel 
S.  Kibbe,  born  in  1858,  died  in  1859.  The  former,  Mr.  Harry  G.  Kibbe,  now  a  resident  of  Somers, 
was  born  November  4th.  1S55;  on  December  12th,  1878,  he  married  Miss  Anna  C.  Kibbe,  member  of 
another  branch  of  the  family. 


JAMES  H.  BROA¥N. 

Hon.  James  Henry  Brown,  Circuit  Judge,  under  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  one  of  those 
strong,  determined  men  who,  amid  the  perils  of  civil  war,  inaugurated  and  successfully  conducted  the 
movement  to  erect  a  new  and  sovereign  State  from  the  counties  of  the  "Old  Dominion"  lying  west  of 
the  Alleghanies;  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  first  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  new  State,  and  later 
President  of  that  Court;  was  born  in  Cabell  County,  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia),  December  25, 
1818,  and  died  in  Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia,  October  28,  1900.  Judge  Brown  was  a  finished 
lawyerandspeaker;of  wide  reputation  for  ability  and  scholarly  attainments,  for  his  force  of  character, 
and  for  his  loyalty  to  his  convictions;  and  more,  was  a  man  of  decision  and  of  action.  He  early  took  m- 
terest  in  matters  of  public  concern,  and  active  part  in  the  political  contests.  State  and  National,  which 
l)receded  the  war.  When  in  1861  the  momentous  ([uestion  of  the  continuance  or  dissolution  of  the 
Union  was  presented  to  each  citizen  of  the  country  for  choice  of  sides,  his  decision  was  prompt;  and 
though  his  ties,  by  both  birth,  kindred  and  association,  and  his  sympathies  were  all  with  the  South,  he. 
then  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  threw  his  whole  effort  and  influence  on  the  side  of  the  Constitution 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  under  it.  At  this  crisis  another  condition  calling  for  action,  also 
was  presented.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  adverse  interests  of  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of 
the  mountains  dividing  the  old  State  had  caused  irritation;  intensified  into  an  irrepres- 
sible conflict  bv  legislation  enacted  and  enforced  by  the  majority  representing  the  more 
populous  counties  of  the  east.  The  Civil  War  offered  to  Western  Virginia  a  possibility  of  relief,  in 
separation;  which  those  of  the  west  recognized  and  availed  of.  Men  fitted  and  willing  to  lead  were 
forthcoming,  equal  to  the  emergency.  In  the  northern  part  of  Western  Virginia.  i)articipation  m  the 
movement  involved  comparatively  little  of  danger,  the  Union  sentiment  being  there  largely  predommant. 
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supported  by  Federal  forces;  in  the  southern  section,  not  so;  the  people,  being  there  largely  of  the  Old 
\'irginia  stock,  despite  their  wrongs,  were  reluctant  to  sever  the  ties  to  the  Old  Commonwealth,  with 
its  heritage  of  history;  there,  it  fell  to  a  few  to  inaugurate  and  lead,  with  odds  against  them,  and  great 
personal  risk  re-enforced  by  the  dangers  attendant  upon  Confederate  occupancy  of  many  of  the  couuties. 
Civil  War  there  existed  in  its  worst  form,  families  were  divided,  and  friendships  sundered  by  an  intensity 
of  feeling  only  known  in  the  border  States,  where  the  hostile  armies  were  moving  back  and  forth,  alter- 
nately devastating  the  country  and  subjecting  the  people  to  all  the  horrors  of  war  in  actuality.  Never- 
theless, mid  these  trying  times  there  were  those  who  did  not  flinch,  but  took  up,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  of  the  new  State,  with  an  earnestness  and  determination  seldom  equalled, 
never  surpassed.  Prominent  among  these  was  Judge  Brown.  When  the  clouds  of  war  began  to  gather 
he  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  take  position  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union ;  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  struggle  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  character.  When  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was 
submitted  by  the  Virginia  Convention  he  took  the  stump  in  opposition,  covering  most  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State;  others  joined  him.  the  Union  sentiment  was  strengthened,  and  the  opposition  to  se- 
cession organized;  with  result,  that  the  counties  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  upon  the  vote  following,  de- 
clared almost  without  exception  against  the  ordinance;  the  more  populous  counties  of  the  east,  however, 
overcame  their  majorities,  the  ordinance  carried,  and  the  question  was  then  presented  of  accjuiescence 
or  division  of  the  State.  Those  who  so  earnestly  opposed  the  action  of  the  convention  acted  promptly ; 
at  once  met,  organized  a  State  government  loyal  to  the  Union,  elected  a  legislature,  assembled  a  conven- 
tion to  consider  the  formation  of  a  new  State;  framed  for  it  a  constitution,  secured  its  adoption  by  the 
people,  and  made  application  to  Congress  for  recognition,  which,  after  a  struggle,  was  accorded,  and 
West  Virginia  became  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union;  a  thing  long  desired,  and  made  necessary  by 
unjust  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  eastern  slope ;  but  which  would  never  have  been  ac- 
complished, but  for  the  opportimity  so  afforded,  and  the  unrelenting  efforts  of  the  determined  men 
who  braved  the  charge  of  treason  preferred  by  the  old  State,  and,  regardless  of  personal  risk,  carried 
the  dream  of  statehood  to  realization.  Judge  Brown  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  these  men,  and  one  of 
the  first  to  act.  Upon  the  seceding  of  Virginia,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  County  of  Kanawha 
in  the  Legislature  of  reorganization;  and.  while  serving  in  that  capacity,  was  also  elected  member  of 
the  convention,  called  to  formulate  the  constitution  for  the  proposed  n§w  State.  While  still  member  of 
both  bodies,  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Eighteenth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  later  was,  without  consulta- 
tion, re-elected  by  his  people,  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his  own 
resignation.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  both  legislature  and  convention ;  and,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  latter,  had  much  to  do  with  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  first 
constitution,  framed  for,  and  adopted  by,  the  people  of  West  Virginia.  In  a  sketch  of  Judge  Brown 
his  public  services  and  association  with,  and  part  in,  the  formation  of  West  Virginia,  prepared  by  the 
late  Judge  John  Marshall  Hagans,  and  in  anotlier  recently  published  by  Judge  Okey  Johnson,  the  detail 
in  part,  too  lengthy  for  this  work,  of  his  services  :o  the  Union  and  to  West  Virginia  is  given.  Judge 
Brown  had  already  distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  On  the  formation  of  the  new 
State,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  judges  of  its  first  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  and  later  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court,  serving  until  1870.  As  Judge  of  this,  the  highest  court  of  the  State,  he  fully  sus- 
tained his  reputation.  Clear  in  his  conception  of  the  questions  presented,  courteous  in  his  treatment 
of  his  profession,  sound  in  his  conclusions  and  firm  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  court,  h<;  met  and 
was  equal  to  the  emergency  of  those  times,  and  the  many  new  and  perplexing  questions  outgrowth  of  the 
war,  and  the  severance  from  the  mother  commonwealth;  and,  as  judge,  no  less  tlian  as  legislator, 
stamped  his  impress  on  the  State.  After  his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  in  which  he  actively  continued  until  1885,  when  he  retired  to  a  quieter  life,  devoting  his 
remaining  years  to  travel  and  literary  pursuits,  and  to  his  home  circle.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Kanawha  County  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two,  retaining  his  faculties  in  full  vigor  to  the  last.     After 
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his  death,  and  more  than  thirty  years  after  liis  retirement  from  tlie  bench,  there  was  placed  upon  the 
records  of  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  which  he  had  iat  as  one  of  its  first  judges,  a  sketch,  and  merited 
tribute,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"Judge  Brown  was  born  in  Cabell  County,  \'irginia    (now    West  Virginia),   December  the  25th, 
1818,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Brown,  who  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  Huntington  now 
stands,  in  1805,  from  Prince  William  County,  Virginia;  where  the  family  had  lived  since  1636,  de- 
scendants of  William  Brown,  who  emigrated  'from   England  at  about  that  date.     He  attended  Marietta 
College,  but,  owing  to  ill  health,  left  college  and  spent  some  time  in  travel,  and  afterwards  completed 
his  college  course  and  graduated  at  Augusta  College,  Ky.,  read  law  with  the  late  John  Laidley,  Sr.. 
of  Cabell  County ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  practicing  on  the  circuit  in  Cabell,   Wayne,  Logan, 
Mason,  Jackson  and  Kanawha,  and  in  the  Federal  and  Appellate  Courts.     In  1848  he  removed  to  Kana- 
wha County  and  ever  after  made  Charleston  his  home.     From  184S  until  1852  he  was  in  partnership 
in  the  practice  with  the  late  J.  M.  Laidley,  Esq.,  and  later  with  the  late  W.  S.  Summers,  the  latter  asso 
ciation  continuing  until  the  war,  when  Mr.  Summers  went    South    in    the    Confederate   army.     Shortly 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  entered  politics,' taking  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs;  he  was  an 
old-time  Democrat,  and  as  such  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  1844,  and  in  the  advocacy  of 
the  then  paramount  issue,  the  annexation  of  Texas.      Li   1854  he  was  delegate  from  Kanawha  to  the 
State  convention  assembled  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  to  consider  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ments ;  was  chosen  one  of  the  vice-presidents  and  pressed  on  the  convention  the  importance  of  the  early 
completion  of  the  Covington  and  Ohio  Railroad  (now  Chesapeake  and  Ohio).     In  the  winter  of  1854- 
55,  was  delegate  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention  at  Staunton  which  nominated  Henry  A.  Wise 
Governor.     In  1855  was  candidate  for  State  Senator  from  the  Kanawha  District,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  Whig  candidate.     In  the  winter  of  1856  was  delegate  to  the  convention  at  Parkersburg  v;hich  nomi- 
nated A.  G.  Jenkins  for  Congress.     In  the  spring  of   1861  was  delegate  to  the  Congressional  conven- 
tion at  Parkersburg  which  nominated  J.  S.  Carlisle.      At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  opposed  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union,  and  made  a  vigorous  campaign  against   the  Ordinance  of   Secession.     He 
was  a  member  of  the  Wheeling  Convention  of  1861   which  submitted  the  question  of  a  new  State,  and 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  all  that  that  implied.     At  the  same  time  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
taking  active  part  in  both  bodies.     In  all  these  matters  he  was  a  man,  earnest  and  untiring  in  his  labors, 
conservative  in  views,  but  prompt  in  action,  and  content  with  no  half  way  measures.     In  the  winter 
of  1861-62  he  was  elected  and  commissioned  Judge  of  the  Eighteenth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Virginia,  suc- 
ceeding the  Hon.  David  McComas      January  14th,    1862,  he  resigned  his  membership  in  the  Legislature, 
and  on  February  14th,  1862,  his  seat  in  the  convention  and  qualified  as  judge  the  following  day;  en- 
tered at  once  upon  the  duties  of  that  ofifice,  and  held  mid  many  perils  and  all  manner  of  difficulties  inci- 
dent to  the  then  conditions,  every  term  of  court  in   every  county  of  his  circuit,  until  his  promotion  to 
the  Supreme  Bench.     February  3,  1863,  he  was  re-elected  from  Kanawha  County  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his  ow!i  resignation,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  reassem- 
bling of  that  body  to  consider  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  proposed  bv  Congress.     While  op- 
posed to  the  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  he  urged  the  acceptance  of  its  demands  as  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils,  and  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,   both  in  the  convention  and  al 
the  polls.     He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  as  such  had  much  hand  in  shaping 
important  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of   1863.      He  continued  on  the  Bench  as  Circuit  Judge  until 
1863,  when  he  resigned,  having  been  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.     No  appeal  was  ever 
taken  from  any  decision  rendered  bv  him  while  Circuit  Judge.     May  28th.  1863,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Supreme  Bench  and  commissioned  in  the  June  following;  served  eight  years;  was  renominated  by  his 
partv,  but  suffered  defeat  along  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket,  and  returned  to  the  practice;  was  again 
nom'inated  for  the  same  office  in  1876,  and  again  went  down  with  his  ijarty.     In  1875  lie  was  the  caucus 
nominee  of  his  party  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1883  and  again  in  1886  its  nominee  for  Omi- 
gress  from  the  Third  Congressional  district.     He  was  elected  in  1882  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  his  partv  on  the  floor  of  the  House.      In  1881  he  was  a  delegate  from  the  West 
Virginia  State  Convention  to  the  International  Sunday   School    Convention   at   Toronto,    Canada.      In 
1883  a  commissioner  from  the  Presbvtery  of  West  Virginia  to  the  Presbyterian  General  .Assembly  at 
Saratoga.     In   1888  a  delegate  from  West  Virginia  State  Bar  Association  to  the  National  Convention 
d\  Washington,  D.  C,  which  formed  the  National  B:ir  Association,  and  was  Chairman  of  his  State  dele- 
gation.    In  Inly,  1888.  he  attended  the  National  Convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  in  1891  was  delegate  to  the   National  Mining  Congress  held  at  Denver,  Col., 
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and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Though  he  retired  from  active  practice  in  1885,  his  in- 
terest in  pubUc  affairs  and  matters  affecting  the  community  in  nowise  abated.  He  devoted  himself 
to  Hterary  pursuits,  reading  and  travehng;  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  kept  abreast  of  the  times  with 
the  best.  He  retained  his  physical  vigor  up  to  his  last  brief  iUness,  and  liis  mental  vigor  unimpaired 
until  the  Grim  Reaper  stood  in  his  presence,  at  the  ripe  age  of  nearly  82.  He  was  twice  married,  first 
to  Louisa  M.  Beuhring,  daughter  of  Hon.  F.  G.  L.  Beuhring,  of  Cabell,  who  died  in  1872;  afterwards  to 
Sallie  S.,  daughter  of  the  late  W.  D.  Shrewsbury,  Esq.,  who  survives  him.  He  was  a  man  eminently 
just  in  his  liome,  leaving  that  impress  upon  all,  but  with  it  combined  in  a  rare  degree  those  qualities  which 
drew  the  members  of  his  family  very  near  to  him,  and  while  they  honored  his  life  and  character  in 
those  aspects  with  which  the  world  was  acquainted,  they  loved  the  side  that  showed  itself  at  home.  He 
was  a  man  who  calmly  formed  his  opinions  and  then  dared  ever  to  maintain  them.  He  never  'counted 
the  cost'  when  he  conceived  a  principle  to  be  involved.  There  never  was  a  man  of  more  striking  in- 
stances of  unswerving  moral  courage.  He  never  in  a  single  instance  shrank  or  flinched  when  put  to 
the  test;  policy,  interest  or  influence  counted  for  naught  in  determining  his  views  and  shaping  his 
acton,  and  yet,  with  all  this,  he  had  ever  for  his  opponent  a  courteous  consideration  that  stamped  him 
?mong  the  first  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  school.  W^Tile  always  of  strong  convictions,  openly  ex- 
pressed, he  was  broad  and  liberal  m  his  views,  political  and  religious,  and  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
public  or  private  interest,  generous  and  liberal,  but  always  in  an  unostentatious  way,  mindful  of  the  in- 
junction not  to  let  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  was  doing,  careless  of  popular  approval  or 
praise,  ever  unobtrusive  save  where  he  thought  duty  called  for  speech  or  action.  He  was  a  scholarly 
man,  a  great  reader  and  student,  nor  confined  his  reading  to  the  line  of  his  profession.  His  inclination 
and  training  led  him  into  the  wide  fields  of  history,  literature,  science  and  the  classics,  and  witJi  all  this  he 
kept  in  constant  touch  and  abreast  with  current  events;  his  broad  knowledge,  always  up  to  date, 
superadded  to  his  genial  unassuming  manner,  made  of  him  an  ever-charming  companion  for  his  friends 
and  those  admitted  to  the  inner  circle.  His  nature  was  intensely  loyal;  whether  it  be  to  friends  or  to 
his  country,  his  State,  his  county  or  his  town,  his  services  and  his  best  were  ever  to  command.  He 
loved  West  Virginia ;  born  on  her  soil,  yet  present  and  assisting  at  her  birth  in  the  throes  of  mortal  agony 
mid  which  she  was  brought  forth.  He  loved  the  county  of  his  adoption,  and  sought,  at  first  with  suc- 
cess, to  christen  the  new  State  'Kanawha'  in  its  honor.  He  was  foremost  in  all  efforts  to  develop  her 
resources  and  advance  her  interests  He  loved  his  town,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  make  it  what  it 
is.  and  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  formed  the  State,  inaugurated  the  movement  that  ulti- 
mately gave  it  the  capital  of  the  State.  In  the  evening  of  his  life  he  stood  among  us  as  stands  the  giant 
tree  of  the  forest — the  growth  of  former  generatiors.  and  with  his  death  there  passed  away  the  last  of 
'I  remarkable  class  of  men  who  had  lived  in  this  section  of  the  State,  and  whose  reputation  for  strong 
intellectual  qualities,  learning  and  ability  in  their  profession  and  distinction  in  public  affairs  were  known 
not  only  among  the  people  of  our  present  State,  but  throughout  the  old  Commonwealth  and  beyond." 
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GEORGE  F.  SEWARD. 

Hon.  George  Frederick  Seward,  LL.D.,  foi  nearly  a  score  of  years  connected  with  the  United 
States  Diplomatic  service — holding  the  post  of  Minister  to  China  from  1875  to  1880 — and  of  recent 
years  prominently  identified  with  underwriting,  and  since  1893  President  of  ihe  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
Company  of  New  York,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Florida,  Orange  County,  New  York,  November 
8th,  1840.  His  family,  a  distinguished  one  in  American  annals,  is  traced  to  an  ancestor  who  came 
hither  from  Wales,  and  there  is  some  probability  that  it  originated  in  that  country  in  a  descendant 
of  Siward,  the  gigantic  and  strenuous  Danish  viking  who  accompanied  Canute  to  England,  and  be- 
came Earl  of  Northumbria,  and  almost  sovereign  in  power  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  by  whose 
command  he  invaded  Scotland,  where,  after  a  desperate  battle  in  which  his  elder  son  Osbeorn  and 
nephew  Siward  were  slain,  he  defeated  Macbeth  and  seated  upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  Malcolm 
Canmore,  son  of  the  murdered  Duncan  and  a  sister  or  cousin  of  the  Earl,  from  whom  descends  the 
present  royal  family  in  England.  The  younger  son  of  Earl  Siward,  Waltheof  by  name,  married 
Judith,  niece  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  name  is  recorded  in  Domesday  Book  among  those  of 
the  landowners  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Xorman  Conquest;  and  for  centuries  past  it  has  been 
of  heraldic  rank  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  not  a  few  of  its  bearers  in  those  kingdoms  have  been 
persons  of  eminence  in  letters,  science  and  statecraft.  During  the  Revolution  the  American  Sewards 
were  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  and  John  Seward,  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  sturdily  fought  for  freedom,  holding  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  patriot  army.  A  son  of  this 
gallant  officer.  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Seward  of  Sussex,  Virginia,  settled  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  after  the 
Revolution,  and,  engaging  in  business  pursuits  apart  from  his  profession,  acquired  considerable  wealth. 
His  eldest  son.  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  an  uncle  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  won  signal  distinction 
as  a  statesman:  and,  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  able  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  had  strong 
support  as  a  Presidential  candidate.  He  was  successively  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  United 
States  Senator  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Lincoln:  and  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  the  time  the  latter  was  assassinated.  (A  sketch  of  his  life,  with  portrait,  may  be  found  in  Vol.  U.  of 
this  work.)  George  Washington  Seward,  son  of  Dr.  Seward,  married  Tempe  \Vicke  Leddell,  daughter 
of  Dr.  John  Leddell,  of  Mendham,  N.  J.  They  had  five  children.  George  Frederick,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  fourth  of  these.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Seward  Institute,  Auburn. 
N.  Y.,  founded  by  the  family,  and  in  1856  entered  Union  College.  Being  called  upon  to  assume  the 
management  of  the  large  property  of  the  family  he  withdrew  from  college  before  completing  the  full 
course,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  task  with  intelligence  and  ardor  won  substantial  reputation  as  a 
business  man  before  he  attained  his  majority.  Appointed  United  States  Consul  at  Shanghai  in  1861. 
and  confirmed  notwithstanding  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  unacquainted  with  his  practical  Inisi- 
ness  training,  he  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  the  freshness,  purity,  energy  and  daring 
of  youth,  fortified  by  excellent  common  sense,  and  the  skill  and  judgment  of  a  practical  man  of  affairs. 
The  extra-territorial  authority  attaching  to  the  consular  office  in  China,  vesting  it  with  judicial  as  well 
as  business  functions,  and  conferring  practically  arbitrary  power  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  added 
to  the  gravity  of  the  young  consul's  duties,  which  were  further  complicated  by  the  disturbed  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  time.  The  Yang-tse  River  and  the  northern  parts  of  China  had  just  been  opened  to 
the  outside  world.  The  Japanese  ports  had  but  recently  been  opened.  Shanghai,  situated  at  the  month 
of  the  Yang-tse,  and  midway  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  opposite  to  Japan,  and  nearer  to  it  thrui  any 
other  port,  was  most  favorably  situated  for  trade,  and  had  becnme  the  headquarters  of  all  the  leading 
mercantile  houses  of  the  East.  Tt  was  rising  to  the  position  of  commercial  metropolis  of  Eastern  Asia, 
and  was  a  point  of  distribution  for  both  native  and  foreign    goods.     Its   population    was    four   hundred 
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thousand,  of  whom  about  three  thousand  were  foreigners.  The  great  rebellion  of  China,  the  force  of 
which  had  been  somewhat  expended  elsewhere,  raged  in  the  district  about  U:e  city,  for  it  was  not  until 
much  later  that  "the  Every  Victorious  Army"  organized  by  the  American  officer  Ward,  and  after  his 
death  commanded  by  General  Gordon,  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  troops  of  the  Empire,  succeeded 
in  pacifying  this  region.  The  ravages  of  foreign  desperadoes  created  anarchy  in  the  belt  lying  between 
the  contending  forces ;  and  piratical  craft,  manned  by  foreigners,  added  to  the  tenor  by  their  depreda- 
tions along  the  Yang-tse,  and  in  the  numerous  canals  of  the  adjacent  province.  When  arrested,  most 
of  the  latter  claimed  to  be  Americans,  and  of  course  were  brought  before  j\lr.  Seward.  It  was  a 
time  for  stringent  measures,  and  the  young  consul  had  the  courage  and  good  sense  to  take  them.  The 
hanging  of  several  of  the  most  noted  desperadoes  produced  a  magical  efifect.  Mr.  Seward"s  wisdom,  jus- 
tice and  energy  were  publicly  commended  by  both  the  American  and  British  ministers — Mr.  Burlin- 
game  and  Sir  Frederick  Bruce;  and  by  General  Gordon;  and  between  these  gentlemen  and  the  young 
American  official  a  life  friendship  developed.  In  1864  Mr.  Seward  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Consul- 
General,  and  given  jurisdiction  over  all  American  consuls  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  He  used  his  powers 
vigorously,  and  effected  notable  reforms  which  vastly  improved  the  service.  About  this  time  he  be- 
came doyen  of  the  foreign  consuls  at  Shanghai,  a  position  which  in  various  ways  added  to  his  respon- 
sibilities. Offered  the  post  of  United  States  Minister  to  Corea  in  1867,  he  declined  the  honor,  not 
deeming  the  time  auspicious  for  attempting  to  open  relations  with  "the  Hermit  Kingdom;"  and  again 
in  1870,  when  asked  by  his  government  to  accompany  Mr.  Low,  then  Minister  to  China,  upon  a  mission 
to  Corea,  asked  to  be  excused  because  of  the  disturbed  conditions  in  China.  But  always  actuated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  promote  friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Corea,  he  patiently  awaited 
the  opportune  moment,  and  when  it  arrived  laid  down  the  lines  which  led  eventually  to  the  cordial  state 
of  afifairs  now  existing.  In  a  variety  of  ways  while  in  the  East,  Mr.  Seward  showed  his  fitness  for 
high  executive  office  and  ability  to  cope  with  difficult,  even  grave,  situations.  A  notab'e  instance 
occurred  in  1873.  It  seems  that  the  French,  while  improving  their  quarters  in  Shanghai,  attempted 
to  build  a  road  through  a  Chinese  cemetery.  The  Chinese  looked  upon  this  as  an  outrage  to  their 
dead  and  resented  it  by  raising  a  riot  in  the  French  quarters,  attacking  the  French  guard,  nnd  private 
citizens,  and  eventually  setting  fire  to  the  buildings.  The  police  of  the  district  and  the  crew  of  a  French 
gunboat  had  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  rioters  and  assistance  was  asked  for  from  the  representatives 
of  other  European  nations.  These  declined  to  interfere.  Mr.  Seward,  however,  recognized  at  once 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  as  the  representative  of  tlie  United  States  government  caused  the  crews 
of  two  American  corvettes  to  be  landed,  and  with  these,  and  a  volunteer  regiment  numbering  about  a 
thousand  men,  and  the  Fire  Brigade  of  an  adjoining  American  settlement,  march.ed  to  the  scene  of  the 
riot,  extinguished  the  fires  that  were  burning;  and  driving  ofif  the  rioters  made  dispositions  that  pre- 
vented any  recurrence  of  the  trouble.  Although  he  had  taken  this  decisive  action  over  the  heads  and 
against  the  advice  of  the  other  foreign  consuls  who  refused  to  co-operate  with  him,  these  very  officials 
were  forced  to  admit  its  value,  and  were  profuse  in  complimenting  his  courage  and  success.  Quite  re- 
cently the  French  government  coming  across  a  record  of  this  splendid  action,  which  undoubtedly  saved 
the  French  quarters  in  Shanghai  from  destruction  i)y  fire  and  looting,  manifested  its  cordial  apprecia- 
tion of  it  by  creating  Mr.  Seward  a  Commander  of  ihe  Order  of  the  Dragon  of  Annam,  forwarding  to 
him,  through  the  proper  official  channels,  the  diploma  and  decoration  of  the  order.  With  that  broad  and 
friendly  interpretation  of  authority  which  characterized  his  entire  diplomatic  service.  Mr.  Seward  in 
1874-75  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  officials  of  the  Danish  cable  and  telegrapli  companies  in 
establishing  and  protecting  their  lines  along  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan.  The  Danish  government 
graciously  recognized  this  important  service  by  conferring  on  Mr.  Seward  the  honor,  diploma  and  dec- 
oration of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Danebrog,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  prized  of  the 
knightly  orders  of  Europe.     In  1875  Mr   Seward  was    appointed    Envoy    Extraordinary  and  Minister 
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Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Pekin.  Altlioiigh  but  thirty-five  years  of  age  when  he  was  promoted 
to  this,  the  higliest  rank  in  the  American  diplomatic  service  at  that  time,  he  had  abundantly  demon- 
strated his  fitness  for  its  dutes  and  entered  upon  them  practically  endorsed  on  all  sides.  His  wise  and 
just  conduct  of  the  intercourse  between  his  government  and  that  of  China  greatly  strengthened  the  bonds 
t,f  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  and  vastly  raised  the  Chinese  esteem  for  the  American  char- 
acter, intelligence  and  honesty  of  purpose.  At  home,  however,  Minister  Seward  was  the  victim  of 
attacks  in  Congress,  prompted  wholly,  it  api:)ears,  1)_\  an  effort  t(j  make  political  capital  out  of  a  search 
for  abuses.  During  the  long  and  tedious  investigation,  j\Ir.  Seward,  who  had  returned  to  America 
to  meet  the  accusations,  conducted  himself  with  characteristic  dignity:  and  after  its  failure  he  returned 
tj  his  post  at  Pekin  with  the  warmest  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  the  administration,  and  heartily  wel- 
comed by  the  commercial  community  in  China.  He  continued  in  office  until  1881  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Professor  Angell.  of  Michigan  University,  who,  with  two  others,  was  instructed  to  negotiate 
with  China  a  treaty  under  which  the  American  goxernment  might  legislate  toward  the  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese — a  treaty  which  Mr.  Seward  had  declined  to  attempt  to  negotiate.  Besides  his  many  State 
papers  and  occasional  papers  and  pamphlets  on  economic  and  iwlitical  subjects,  Mr.  Seward  is  the 
author  of  a  notable  work  entitled,  "Chinese  Immigiation  in  its  Social  and  Economic  Aspects"  ( pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.,  New  York.  1 88 1 ).  admittedly  the  ablest  presentation  ever  made  against 
the  anti-Chinese  party.  In  1887  Mr.  Seward's  splendid  abilities  as  a  business  man  were  drawn  into 
the  great  field  of  underwriting  by  his  election  to  the  Vice-Presitlency  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
Company  of  New  York,  to  the  presidency  of  which  he  succeeded  in  1893.  since  which  time  he  has  been 
the  company's  active  executive  director.  Although  but  twenty-six  years  in  operation  this  corporation 
has  reached  a  commanding  position.  It  has  assets  approximating  five  million,  a  net  surplus  largely 
in  excess  of  one  million,  and  has  paid  in  losses  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  million.  .\t  its  Home 
Office  Building,  one  of  the  largest  structures  in  the  business  section  of  the  metropolis,  the  company 
maintains  a  clerical  staff'  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  members;  and  including  its  agents  has  an  ag- 
gregate working  force  of  about  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  labor  Mr.  Se- 
ward has  performed  in  the  interests  of  casualty  underwriting  has  been  enormous.  A  close  student  and 
thinker  he  has  brought  to  the  business  all  the  resources  of  a  strong  intellectuality,  and  an  analytical 
mind,  and  has  added  the  benefits  of  an  unusual  exi)erience.  Mr.  Seward  was  President  of  the  North 
China  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1865-6.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
i;pon  him  by  his  Alma  ]\Iater — "Old  Union" — in  1902.  At  the  present  writing  he  is  Vice-President 
of  the  Willson  Aluminum  Company,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Institute  of  Civics,  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  various  local  associa- 
tions at  Orange,  N.  J.,  where  he  resides,  and  of  the  Authors,  Reform,  Lawyers,  and  Patria  Clubs  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  which  he  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation.  He  married,  in  1870.  Miss  Kate  Sherman,  of  Marysville,  Cali- 
fornia, whose  father,  a  member  of  the  Ohio  family  of  that  name,  was  one  of  the  "Argonauts."  They 
Iiave  one  son — George  Oulton  Seward — and  three  daughters  :  Marian,  .'\nnie  Leddell  and  Emma :  all 
now  living. 
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HENRY  I.  GOURLEY. 

Hon.  Henry  I.  Gourley,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  ex-Mayor  of  that  city,  was 
born  at  Thompsontown,  Juniata  County,  October  3d,  1838.  His  father,  Joseph  Gourley,  who  died  in  1843, 
leaving  a  widow,  two  sons,  and  one  daughter,  was  a  farmer  who  resided  near  the  little  town  in 
which  Henry  I.  Gourley  was  born.  His  widow,  left  without  means,  and  her  eldest  child  being  under 
eight  years  of  age,  decided  to  remove  to  Pittsburgh,  wliere,  linding  her  circumstances  in  a  most  unfor- 
tunate condition,  she  was  obliged  to  place  her  three  little  children  under  the  care  of  others.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  young  Henry  was  sent  to  Pine  Township,  Allegheny  County,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  a  farmer  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  As  soon  as  the  boy  was  able 
he  was  put  on  the  farm,  receiving  as  compensation  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  district  school  in 
winter,  and  his  board  and  clothing.  By  this  arrangement  the  boy  was  absolutely  without  money,  and 
without  the  means  of  obtaining  any,  so  long  as  his  condition  remained  as  it  was ;  but  he  was  ambitious 
and  determined  to  earn  money,  and  accordingly  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  the 
farm,  which  was  his  only  home,  and  started  out  to  make  his  own  living.  His  first  success  in  this  di- 
rection consisted  in  obtaining  a  contract  with  a  neighboring  farmer  for  cutting  cord-wood  at  forty 
cents  a  cord.  In  fifteen  days  he  cut  fifty  cords,  and  received  twenty  dollars  in  gold;  during  the  same 
year  he  obtained  employment  in  harvesting,  for  whicli  he  received  thirty  dollars  more.  With  this 
money,  quite  a  considerable  sum  at  this  time  and  for  his  age,  young  Gourley  was  able  to  begin  to  carry 
out  a  project  which  had  doubtless  occupied  his  mind  for  several  years;  this  was  to  ^obtain  a  solid  edu- 
cation, or  at  least  to  make  an  earnest  effort  in  that  direction.  He  accordingly  went  to  Butler,  Pa.,  and 
entered  the  Witherspoon  Institute,  where  he  remained  iour  months,  making  the  best  use  of  his  time 
possible,  and  only  left  when  his  funds  were  exhausted.  Undaunted,  however,  he  again  went  into  the 
woods  and  devoted  himself  to  manual  labor,  until  his  purse  was  refilled,  when  he  went  to  Pittsburgh 
and  entered  Duff's  Commercial  College,  graduating  in  January,  1857.  Young  Gourley's  first  position 
was  that  of  clerk  in  the  store  of  a  friend  in  Allegheny  City,  but  he  only  remained  there  four  months. 
when  with  his  small  savings  of  twenty-five  dollars  he  went  West,  at  first  settling  at  Dubuque,  Iowa;  un- 
fortunately this  was  the  year  of  the  great  financial  panic,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  young 
man  to  obtain  employment  of  any  kind.  From  Dubuque  he  went  to  Davenport,  taking  a  deck  passage 
on  board  a  steamboat,  and  there  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  work  with  a  farmer,  at  fourteen 
dollars  a  month.  Here  he  remained  for  five  months,  when  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Pittsburgh,  ar- 
riving home  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1857,  with  exactly  the  sum,  twenty-five  dollars,  with 
which  he  had  set  forth  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  West  six  months  before.  During  the  next  four  years 
Mr.  Gourley  was  able  to  support  himself  by  teaching  school,  while  at  the  same  time  improving  his  own 
education,  and  successfully  preparing  himself  for  the  senior  class  in  college.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he 
was  elected  principal  of  Troy  Hill  School  (now  in  the  Thirteenth  Ward,  Allegheny  City),  at  a  salary 
of  forty  dollars  per  month.  He  showed  remarkable  natural  ability  as  an  instructor,  and  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  teaching  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  made  principal  of  the  Grant,  or  Third  Ward 
School.  Pittsburgh,  at  a  salary  of  eleven  hundred  dollars.  This  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest 
schools  in  the  city,  having  an  annual  enrolment  of  about  sixteen  hundred  pupils,  and  employing  six- 
teen teachers.  For  four  years  Mr.  Gourley  successfully  taught  in  this  school,  gaining  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  able  principals  in  the  Pittsburgh  schools.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  he  left  the  Grant  School  and  organized  a  select  school  of  his  own  at  Shady  Side,  a  suburb  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  1868  he  opened  a  similar  school  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  which 
was  at  once  successful,  being  patronized  by  many  of  those  whom  he  had  taught  at  the  Troy  Hill 
and  Grant  Schools.     A  year  later,  however,  his  health  compelled  him  to  give  up  teaching  in  order  to 
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(ibtain  more  active  employment,  and  lie  accepted  the  appointment  of  agent  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  represent  their  educational  publications  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  con- 
tinued with  this  firm  during  the  next  five  years,  and  proved  remarkably  successful  in  introducing  their 
school-books  into  Western  Pennsylvania.  But  in  1874,  his  health  having  improved  and  his  predilection 
being  strongly  in  favor  of  teaching,  Mr.  Gourley  again  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Grant  School. 
Here  he  remained  two  years,  when  he  was  offered  a  position  in  the  publishing  house  of  A.  H.  English 
&  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  to  superintend  their  agency  department,  which  position  he  continued  to  hold  until 
the  firm  failed  in  1878.  Mr.  Gourley  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  invested  a  considerable  sum  in 
the  house,  and  its  failure  carried  with  it  nearly  all  his  accumulations  of  preceding  years.  Again  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Grant  School,  but  his  financial  misfortune,  together  with 
his  experience  with  business  life  had  by  this  time  unfitted  him  for  the  monotonous  duties  of  school  life, 
and  in  1879  he  resigned  and  took  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  branch  of  the  school-book  publishing  busi- 
ness, now  in  tlie  hands  of  Taintor  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Xew  York.  Besides  his  practical  educational 
work  Mr.  Gourley  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  preparation  of  school-books.  In  1876-77,  he 
aided  Prof.  M.  B.  Goff  in  preparing  a  series  of  arithmetics  now  known  under  the  name  of  the  latter,  and 
which  has  been  very  generally  used  in  the  schools  cf  Pennsylvania  and  (_)ther  St-ates.  In  1881,  with  Mr. 
J.  N.  Hunt,  he  began  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  readers  and  spellers,  which  was  published  under 
both  of  their  names  in  1882,  and  which  has  achieved  a  very  gratifying  success.  This  completes  the 
liistory  of  the  educational  portion  (jf  the  life  of  Mr.  Gourley.  In  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  this  di- 
rection, it  was  his  ambition  to  settle  down  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  with  that  view,  in  1864-65, 
while  occupied  in  teaching,  .he  began  {o  read  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Lazear  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  gave  up  the  idea,  however,  after  sudying  for  a  while,  but  afterward  viewed  this  action  as  an  in- 
stance of  error  of  judgment.  .\s  events  in  his  after  experience  showed  that  Mr.  Gourley  possessed  a 
peculiar  capacity  for  official  and  administrative  work,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  had  he  followed  out 
his  intention  in  regard  to  the  law  he  would  have  risen  to  a  very  higli  p(ilitical  position  in  the  State. 
As  it  was,  his  long  residence  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  many  promi- 
nent citizens  whose  children  he  had  taught,  in  the  different  schools  which  he  conducted,  brought  him 
such  popularity  and  public  approval  that  he  was  frequently  elected  to  municipal  offices.  During  nearly 
all  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Pittsburgh  he  lived  in  the  Seventh  Ward,  and  in  1876  he  was  elected 
to  represent  that  ward  in  Select  Council,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  To  this  position  he  was  re-elected 
five  times,  in  three  of  these  elections  receiving  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  residents  of  his  ward,  with- 
out regard  to  politics.  In  1879  he  was  elected  President  of  Select  Council,  to  which  office  he  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  until  1889,  and  during  all  these  years  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  presid- 
ing officer  his  decisions  were  never  overruled  by  Council.  Among  the  more  important  measures  which 
came  before  the  Councils  during  Mr.  Gourley's  occupancy  of  the  position  of  President  were  the  new 
water-works  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  paving  of  streets,  both  these  enterprises,  of  course,  involving  a 
vast  outlay  of  money  and  affording  opportunity,  if  the  expenditures  had  not  been  judiciously  adminis- 
tered, for  dishonest  application  of  the  money  expended.  The  territorial  enlargement  of  Pittsburgh 
resulting  from  including  within  her  limits  portions  of  her  suburbs,  besides  borouglis  south  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  River,  made  it  necessary  to  increase  the  facilities  for  supplying  the  city  with  water,  and 
the  result  of  this  demand  was  the  construction  of  an  entire  new  system  of  water-works,  which  was 
completed  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  $4,500,000,  for  which  bonds  due  in  five  to  ten  years,  bearing  six  and 
seven  per  cent,  interest  were  issued  by  the  city.  These  works  include  reservoirs  with  a  capacity  of  one 
liundred  and  twenty  million  gallons,  with  mains  for  distribution,  extending  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-fi\e  miles,  to  supply  a  daily  capacity  of  thirty  million  gallons.  When  the  works  were  completed,  it 
was  found  that  the  four  immense  engines,  which  were  intended  to  force  the  water  from  the  Allegheny 
River  into  the  high-service  reservoir,  were  defective  in  construction,  and  that  the  machinery  was  be- 
ginning to  gi\e  way.    Tiiese  engines  had  cost  the  city  a  million  dollars,  and  when  it  ,was  recommended 
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in  Council  to  abandon  them  altogether  and  purchase  new  machinery,  Mr.  Gourley  assisted  by  others, 
strenuously  resisted  this  costly  plan,  with  the  result  that  the  defective  parts  were  removed,  and  at  an 
expense  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  the  difficulty  was  obviated,  and  the  engines  have  done 
their  work  satisfactorily  ever  since.  The  opening  and  improving  of  new  streets  in  Pittsburgh  made  it 
necessary  to  pave  a  district  covering  about  fifty  miles  of  streets,  whereupon  a  legislative  act  author- 
ized the  work,  and  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  issued  bonds  for  nearly  seven  millions  of  dollars  in  order  to 
provide  the  money  necessary.  This  money  was  to  be  reimbursed  by  assessments  made  upon  abutting 
property,  the  assessments  to  be  paid  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments  and  used  for  the  redemption  of  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  city.  After  the  improvement  had  been  made,  the  method  of  assessment  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  and  what  was  known  as  "The  Penn  Avenue  Compromise"  was  arranged  by 
Council  greatly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Gourley  and  other  leading  members.  Another 
very  important  local  improvement  carried  through  during  Mr.  GoiU'ley's  Presidency  of  Council  was  the 
introduction  into  Pittsburgh  of  the  natural  gas  found  in  such  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city. 
Through  the  success  of  this  important  measure,  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  Pittsburgh 
were  supplied  with  a  cheap  and  cleanly  fuel,  while  the  inhabitants  were  relieved  from  the  dense  masses 
of  smoke  which  had  previously  overhung  the  city  to  such  an  extent  that  it  w^as  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "Smoky  City,"  Mr.  Gourley  has  always  been  an  earnest  Republican,  and  for  many  years  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  politics.  He  worked  very  hard  during  the  Garfield  campp'"-n  in  1880,  and  his 
county  gave  the  Republican  candidate  a  majority  of  sixteen  thousand.  Mr.  Gourley  was  married  in 
1867  to  Miss  Jennie  Brenneman  of  Pittsburgh.  Although  now  for  many  years  deeply  engrossed  in 
municipal  affairs  and  general  business,  he  has,  nevertheless,  found  time  to  read  and  study  and  acquire 
broad  cultivation  of  a  mind  which  originally  had  a  tendenc}'  in  the  direction  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
In  particular  he  has  been  deeply  and  warmly  a  friend  of  all  educational  movements  and  such  measures 
as  tended  toward  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools.  In  1890,  as  the  successful  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party,  Mr.  Gourley  took  his  seat  as  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  His  long  and  ef- 
ficient service  as  President  of  Select  Council  had  fitted  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  position  of  Chief 
Executive.  He  had  been  a  close  student  and  is  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  city  and  possessed 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  municipal  legislation.  It  is  with  just  pride  that  the  people  of  Pittsburgh 
point  to  Mayor  Gourley's  administration  as  the  most  efficient  the  city  has  ever  enjoyed.  The  able  and 
scholarly  manner  in  which  he  received  and  addressed  the  various  organizations  and  conventions  that 
met  from  time  to  time  in  that  city  during  his  administration,  and  at  whose  deliberations  he  was 
honored  with  a  seat,  bore  unmistakable  testimony  to  his  worth  and  reflected  credit  upon  the  office  he 
so  ably  filled.  His  term  of  office  expired  in  April.  1893.  A  lover  of  his  country  and  its  institutions, 
he  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  patriotic  training  of  the  young.  On  all  suitable  occasions,  he  presented 
before  the  vast  foreign  influx  of  people  who  annually  sought  homes  in  Pittsburgh  the  glory  of  our  coun- 
tr_v  and  the  deeds  of  our  illustrious  dead.  With  untiring  energy  and  zeal  each  year  during  his  admin- 
istration he  labored  to  give  to  the  city  such  a  celebration  of  an  anniversary  of  our  nation's  birth  and  in- 
dependence as  was  never  surpassed  in  its  history.  Every  act  of  his  official  career  attested  his  strict  in- 
tegrity and  sterling  worth — a  man  worthy  the  honor  and  respect  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
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JAMES  F.  BROWN. 

Hon.  James  F.  Brown,  of  Charleston,   West    Virginia,    distinguished    as    lawyer    and    public- 
spirited  citizen,  was  born  March  7th,  1852,  in  Kanawha  County,  Virginia,  now  West  Virginia.     He 
is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  State,  and  a  worthy  representative  of  the  Great  Kanawha  \'alley; 
where  his  family  have  been  prominent  for  a  long  time.     His  ancestors  were  among  the  pioneers  of 
old  Virginia,  settling  about  1636  in  what  was  once  part  of  Westmoreland  County,  later  Prince  Will- 
iam County.     About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  his  great-grandfather,  George  Newman  Brown, 
having  acquired  large  interests  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  sent  his  sons,  Richard  and  Benjamin,  then 
young  men,  across  the  mountains  to  look  after  them.     They    about    that    time    moved    to    Kanawha 
County,— which  then  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River— and  there  settled,  engaging  extensively 
in  farming  on  the  broad  bottoms  where  the  city  of  Huntington  now  stands.     Richard  Brown  moved 
later  to  Kentuckv,  where  his  son.  the  late  George  Newman  Brown,  attained  distinction,  and  was,  for  a 
long  time,  on  the  bench  of  that  commonwealth.      Benjamin  Brown  died  on  his  farm,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1849,  leaving  an  only  son,  James  H.  Brown,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  also 
became  eminent  as  judge,  upon  the  bench  of  Virg.nia,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia,  and  prominent  in  public  affairs,  and  especially  so  ni 
the  movement   which  led  to  the  division  of  Virginia,  and  formation  of  West  Virginia,  filling  many 
offices  of  honor  and  trust— both  prior  to,  and  after,  the  separation  of  the  State.      (See  sketch  in  pre- 
ceding pages.)      Mr.   Brown's  mother,   Louisa   M.    Brown,  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  G.  L. 
Beuhring,  and  was  a  woman  of  rare  culture  and  intelligence,  and  noted  for  her  many  kindly  qualities 
of  head  and  heart.     His  boyhood  was  passed  anudst  the  excitements,  incident  to  the  tramping  of  the 
contending  armies  back  and  forth  through  the  Kanawha  valley  during  the  civil   war.     All   schools 
were  suspended  during  that  memorable  period,  but  the  hardy  sports  of  the  boys  of  those  days,  and 
the  self-reliance  imposed,  to  an  unusual  degree,  by  the  times.  e\-en  upon  the  boys,  were  no  mean  prep- 
aration for  the  later  struggles  in  college  and  in  after-life.     After  the  dose  of  the  war,  he  attended 
the  Charleston   Institute,   and  later  the  University  from  his  first  admission  to  the  bar  developed  the  c 
college  honors,  in  1873.     He  afterwards  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1875.     Shortly 
after^his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  joined  his  father  in  a  partnership  which  continued  until  the  latter's 
retirement   from   practice.      In    1888,   he  formed  a   partnership   with    Hon.    Malcolm   Jackson   of   the 
Kanawha  bar,  and  in  1892,  Mr.  E.  W.  Knight,  of  the  same  bar,  was  associated  with  them,  under  the 
name  of  Brown,  Jackson  and  Knight— a  firm  of  wide  reputation,  for  the  strength  and  stan.hng  of  its 
members.     Mr.  Brown,  inheriting  much  from  his  parents  supplemented  by  a  thorough  mental  Irammg. 
from  his  first  admission  to  the  bar,  developed  the  elements  of  the  successful  lawyer  and  man  of  affairs, 
and  soon  became  widely  known,  his  practice  extending  to  most  of  the  important  ca.ses  ot   his  dis- 
trict  and  into  the  adjoining  States,  both  in  Stale  and    Federal    courts,    including    hmh    the    Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  of  "the  State  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     His  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  intricate  land  laws  of  Virginia  and    West  Virginia,  an<l  his  <letailc<l  kn.,wlcdge  of  the 
old  land  grants  covering  the  latter  State,  and  of  the  questions  affecting  them,  ha^•e  made  h.s  .services 
in  this  branch  of  the  law  especially  sought;  though  his  practice  covers  a  much  wider  field,  1t«  hrm 
representing  the  great  part  of  the  mining,  limbering,  and  maritime  interests  of  the  Kanawha  Vallev 
and  adjacent  country.     AUhough  inclined  to  the  exciting   experiences   of   ix.lilics,    Mr.    Brown   early 
recognized  the  exactions  of  his  profession  and.  having  chosen  his  work,  decline.l  political  prckTincnt 
for  himself.     Nevertheless,   he   took   warm   interest  in  the  cause  of  aspiring  friends,  and  h.s  solid  work 
and  strong  influence  have  manv  times  told  for  others  in  attaining  high  official  station.     A  Democrat 
of  the  old  type,  and.  by  nature,  of  fixed  purpose,  and  aggressive  in  any  cause  he  espoused,  he  was  an 
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active  participant  in  all  except  two  of  the  State  conventions  of  his  party,  held  since  1868 — as  well  as 
in  the  contests  which  followed.  In  1882,  during  his  absence,  he  was  nominated  for  one  of  the  three 
members  from  Kanawha  County,  to  the  Legislature.  His  father,  and  then  law-partner,  was,  about 
the  same  time,  nominated  for  the  same  office  by  the  opposing  party.  Thus  father  and  son  were  pitted 
against  each  other  in  the  campaign  which  ensued ;  both  were  put  to  their  mettle,  and  after  a  spirhed 
canvas,  in  one  of  the  closest  contests  ever  had  in  that  section,  the  son  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  cast,  and  the  father  the  ne.xt  highest,  resulting  in  the  election  of  both,  upon  opposing  tickets, 
as  two  of  the  three  members  to  which  the  county  was  entitled.  Mr.  Brown  took  an  important  part 
in  shaping  the  legislation  of  the  session,  serving  upon  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  upon  other  important  committees  of  that  body.  He  took  part  in  the  contest  which  resulted 
in  the  first  election  of  the  late  Hon.  John  E.  Kenna  to  the  United  States  Senate;  was  an  earnest  sup- 
porter of  the  first  Legislative  enactment  looking  to  the  inspection  of  mines  and  protection  of  miners, 
and  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  then  submitted  and  afterwards  adopted  by  the  people,  relating 
to  elections.  He  successfully  opposed  the  proposed  Prohibition  Amendment,  then  vigorously  pushed 
by  powerful  factions  and  extremists  in  both  parties,  and  took  prominent  part  in  all  the  important 
measures  before  that  Legislature.  This  active  experience  established  and  confirmed  Mr.  Brown's  repu- 
tation for  excellent  judgment  and  safe  conduct  as  a  legislator  and  leader.  But  he  declined,  and  has 
continued  to  decline,  all  further  public  oftice  by  appointment,  or  election,  other  than  in  minor  and  local 
matters,  in  which  he  has  felt  especial  interest,  devoting  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  the  business  of  his  firm,  and  to  his  other  extensi\'e  interests.  In  1890,  Governor  Flem- 
ing appointed  Mr.  Brown  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State,  his  alma  mater,  and  he  at  once 
took  decided  part  in  directing  the  policy  and  management  of  that  institution;  and,  upon  his  retirement 
in  1900,  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  student-body  grown  from  less  than  two  hundred  to 
more  than  one  thousand,  during  the  ten  years  of  his  association  upon  the  board.  Mr.  Brown,  like  his 
father,  was  ever  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  his  native  town,  and  has  devoted 
much  time,  as  well  as  thought  and  means,  to  its  advancement.  In  1880,  he  was  elected  to  its  Council 
and  has  almost  continuously  since  been  a  member  of  that  body.  During  his  teriji  of  service.  Charles- 
ton has  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  state,  into  a  handsome  city.  Its  credit,  then  on  the  wane,  was 
soon  thoroughly  re-established  and  its  obligations  brought  to  a  premium.  Its  population  has  since 
trebled,  the  streets  have  been  paved,  and  the  city  has  been  sewered ;  a  perfect  system  of  water-works 
and  street  railway  have  been  constructed;  electric  lighting  and  natural  gas  ha\-e  been  introduced;  three 
new  bridges  built,  connecting  the  city  with  its  suburbs  over  the  adjacent  rivers,  and  two  new  railroads 
brought  into  the  city.  The  new  State  Capitol,  the  new  Court  House,  City  Hall,  Opera  House,  City 
Hospital,  and  many  imposing  business  blocks,  and  handsome  residences  have  been  added,  evidences 
of  its  progress  and  prosperity;  while  the  village  of  a  few  years  ago  has  become  a  wealthy  banking, 
wholesaling  and  manufacturing  centre  for  the  Southern  part  of  the  State.  In  every  measure  tend- 
ing to  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  Charleston,  Mr.  Brown  has  been  among  the  foremost 
factors,  and  the  present  prosperous  city  is  to  a  degree  a  monument  to  the  energy,  judgment,  and  pub- 
lic-spirited efforts  of  him  and  his  associates  in  its  l)ehalf.  In  his  professional,  private  and  pub- 
lic life,  Mr.  Brown  is  known  for  his  courteous  treatment  of  all,  but  nevertheless  for  his  firm  purpose, 
and  for  his  open  denunciation  of  wrong,  when  occasion  demands.  His  career  has  been  marked  by 
strong  convictions  and  prompt  action,  persevered  in  until  the  end  sought  was  accomplished.  Mr. 
Brown  has  not  only  attained  distinction  as  a  lawyer  but  also  stands  high  because  of  his  sound  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  business.  He  has  long  been  identified  with  the  banking,  industrial,  and  mining 
interests,  and  for  years  has  been  Vice-President  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  Bank,  one  of  the  leading 
financial  institutions  of  the  State.  He  is  also  one  of  the  managing  trustees  of  the  Masonic  Temple,  of 
which  be  had  large  hand  in  the  building;  and  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  selected  by  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton to  see  to  the  construction,  inauguration,  and  management  of  the  new   City   Hospital   lately  com- 
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pleted.  By  the  Legislature  of  1901,  he  was  selected  and  made  one  of  a  committee,  composed  of  the 
Governor,  Speaker  of  the  House,  President  of  the  Senate  and  others,  to  arrange  for,  and  cause  to  be 
placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  a  statue  of  the  late  Governor  Pierpont — conspicuous  as  a  moving- 
figure  in  the  formation  of  the  State — and  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  These  are  liut  a 
few  of  the  instances  and  evidences  of  merited  confidence  and  esteem  which  he  enjoys  in  his  com- 
munity. On  September  13th,  1877.  Mr.  Brown  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  M.  Woodbridge,  of  Marietta. 
Ohio.  They  have  six  children,  and  reside  at  the  old  homestead,  in  which  he  was  born,  surrounded  by 
a  grove  of  ancient  elms,  preserved  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
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ALEXANDER  E.  ORR. 

Alex.\nder  Ector  Orr.  a  distinguished  merchant  of  New  York  City,  ex-President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  President  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and  conspicuously  identified 
with  many  other  public  interests,  (was  born,  March  2d,  183 1,  at  Strabane,  County  Tyrone,  Province 
of  Ulster,  Ireland.  His  father,  William  Orr,  of  Strabane,  represented  a  family  which  had  left  Scot- 
land and  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  mother  w^s  Mary  Moore,  daughter  of 
David  Moore,  of  Sheephill,  in  the  County  of  Londonderry.  Tlie  family  were  prominent,  and  it  was 
decided  to  prepare  Alexander  for  the  service  of  the  British  East  India  Company,  which  then  offered  a 
field  for  ambition  to  the  young  men  of  his  day.  Accordingly  a  presentation  was  obtained  for  him  to 
the  Company's  College,  at  Addiscombe,  near  Croydon,  England,  where  he  was  to  have  been  prepared 
for  the  ser\4ce.  When  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen,  however,  young  Alexander  met 
with  an  accident,  which  injured  his  foot  so  severely  as  to  completely  disable  him  for  a  long  time,  and 
this  occurrence  entirely  altered  the  plan  of  his  life.  This  interference  with  his  intended  career  was 
greatly  regretted  by  the  young  man,  but,  as  soon  as  his  condition  was  sufficiently  improved,  he 
went  to  reside  with  Rev.  John  Hayden.  Archdeacon  of  the  Diocese  of  Derry  and  Raphoe.  at  Killa- 
loo  Glebe,  who  thereafter  superintended  his  education.  It  was  several  years  before  he  was  able  t' 
lay  aside  his  crutches,  and  when  this  became  possible,  a  sea  voyage  was  advised  by  his  physician; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  he  took  passage  on  board  a  ship  sailing  from  Cardiff,  in 
Wales,  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  The  passage  was  unusually  long,  lasting  betjween  two  and 
three  months.  While  the  vessel  was  discharging  her  cargo,  and  reloading  at  Wilmington,  young  Orr 
took  the  opportunity  to  see  what  he  could  of  the  new  country,  the  antipodes  of  his  fancied  home  for 
the  future.  He  visited  Richmond,  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  and  would  have  con- 
tinued as  far  as  New  York  and  Boston,  but  a  hasty  summons  necessitated  his  return  to  the  ship, 
and  he  set  sail  for  London,  reaching  there  in  the  short  period  of  twenty-one  days.  He  returned  to  Ire- 
land fixed  in  the  design  to  make  the  United  States  his  future  home,  and  at  once  devoted  all  his 
powers  of  persuasion  to  inducing  his  surviving  parent  to  give  her  consent.  This  was  after  a  time  re- 
luctantly accorded,  and  in  185 1,  young  Orr  sailed  for  Philadelphia,  on  board  the  Inman  steamer  "City 
of  Glasgow."  On  his  arrival  he  proceeded  at  once  to  New  York,  and,  with  a  mercantile  career  in 
view,  he  presented  letters  of  introduction  to  the  house  of  Abraham  Bell  &  Son,  and,  through  their 
aid,  obtained  his  first  position  with  Mr.  Ralph  Post,  a  shipping  and  conmiission  merchant.  Subse- 
quently he  went  from  this  house  to  that  of  Wallace  &  Wickes,  and  thence  to  the  firm  of  David  Dows 
&  Co.,  in  1858.  Three  years  were  sufficient  to  test  the  value  of  Mr.  Orr's  services,  and  in  iSr.i  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  house.  Thus  in  ten  years  from  his  arrival  in  a  new  country,  unknown,  and 
without  previous  business  experience,  he  had  attained  a  member.shi])  in  one  of  the  leading  mercantile 
firms  of  the  country,  a  firm  which  has  ever  stood  among  the  first  in  the  land  for  commercial  integrity 
and  business  enterprise..  The  firm  always  confined  its  operations  to  a  strictly  commission  business 
and  chiefly  to  home  products.  Aiming  to  encourage  the  legitimate  prosecution  of  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  development  of  the  United  States,   it  steadfastly  refrained   from  that  speculali\e  ca- 
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reer  which  has  often  deeply  injured  the  commerce  of  the  country.  It  was  enterprising  in  the  wise  and 
beneficent  undertaking  to  open  up  all  possible  new  channels  of  trade,  foster  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion, and  follo^v  with  a  generous  and  yet  judicious  ambition  the  advancement  of  the  pioneering  rail- 
road into  the  wilderness,  and  the  establishment  of  new  fields  of  labor  and  new  markets.  To  this  great 
firm  Mr.  Orr  brought  precisely  the  qualities  most  in  consonance  with  its  general  business  policy;  he 
became  an  able  coadjutor  to  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  David  Dows,  and  ever  found  in  him  a  sincere 
friend  from  whom  he  could  accept  counsel,  and  whose  example  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  emulate. 
In  1859.  Mr.  Orr  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  and  soon  attained  an  influ- 
ential rank  among  its  members.  As  the  views  of  progressive  merchants  enlarged  with  regard  to  the 
possible  scope  of  that  institution,  a  few  of  the  most  earnest  observers  united  in  an  effort  to  extend 
its  operations  and  broaden  its  business  character.  Prominent  among  these  was  Mr.  Orr.  In  1872, 
after  many  defeats,  success  ci owned  their  labors,  and  the  Produce  Exchange  inaugurated  a  policy 
through  which  it  subsequently  grew  to  large  proportions  of  power  and  promise.  That  Mr.  Orr's 
services  to  the  Exchange  were  both  valuable  and  appreciated,  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  served 
many  times  on  its  Board  of  Direction,  was  Chairman  of  its  Arbitration  Committee,  was  one  of  the 
eight  members,  and  Secretary  of  the  Building  Committee,  who  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
new  and  splendid  edifice,  and  lastly  that  he  has  been  several  times  President  of  the  Exchange.  Mr. 
Orr  has  taken  a  conspicuous  and  influential  part  in  all  the  great  movements  looking  to  the  purification 
of  the  municipal  departments  of  the  metropolis,  and  his  voice  and  pen  have  always  been  potent  in  at- 
taining beneficent  results  for  State,  National  and  City  government.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years 
President  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  that  distinguished  body  wields  an  influ- 
ence for  good  second  to  none.  As  an  active  worker  in  behalf  of  rapid  transit  he  has  labored  early 
and  late,  and  now  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  efforts  well  nigh  crowned  with  success  in  the 
certain  early  completion  of  the  great  tunnel  which  is  to  afford  the  city  the  adequate  transportation  fa- 
cilities it  has  so  long  needed.  He  is  President  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and  is  working  with 
increased  energy  to  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  that  body  of  able  and  public  spirited 
citizens  who  have  been  honored  with  the  consummation  of  the  great  enterprise.  Mr.  Orr  is  a  director 
in  a  large  number  of  financial  and  philanthropic  institutions,  and,  although  retired  from  active  work 
as  a  merchant,  finds  his  time  and  talents  fully  employed  in  the  many  channels  to  which  his  high  char- 
acter and  abilities  have  commended  him.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  ac- 
tive in  the  work  of  that  denomination  in  Nejw  York.  He  married,  in  1856,  Juliet  Buckingham, 
daughter  of  Ammi  Dows,  Esq.  She  died  in  1872,  and,  in  1873,  J^Ir.  Orr  married  Margaret  Shippen, 
daughter  of  the  late  Nicholas  Luqueer,  of  Brooklyn,  a  grand-daughter  of  Dominick  Lynch,  and  a 
great-great-granddaughter  of  Chief  Justice  Edward  Shippen,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Brooklyn  as  well  as  in  its  annexation  to  New  York  City,  Mr.  Orr  has  always  taken  the 
deepest  interest,  and  has  identified  himself  with  its  many  institutions  tending  to  the  cultivation  of  re- 
finement and  philanthropy.  He  is,  in  brief,  a  high-minded,  public-spirited  citizen,  an  honor  to  the  city 
and  country  of  his  adoption.  He  is,  as  has  been  well  said  by  another,  "a  representative  of  the  very 
best  results  possible  through  the  combination  of  the  North  of  Ireland  nature,  and  American  devel- 
opment." 


^£^.  ^C^^-Ci-ACC^ 
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GEORGE  WILSON. 

George  Wilson,  for  forty-five  years  past  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
widely  known  as  a  leading  authority  on  American  imports  and  exports,  was  bom  in  New  York  City, 
January  7th,  1839.     In  the  paternal  line  he  springs  from  the  Puritan  stock  of  New  England,  and  has  in 
his  veins  the  blood  of  ancestors  who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  founding  the  nation.     One  of  his  great 
grandfathers  served  under  Washington  in  the  Revolution  and  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  in 
1778:  and  one  of  his  grandfathers  fought  in  the  War  of   1812.     His  father,  Jotham  Wilson,  was  an 
only  son.     Born  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1806,  he  removed  to  New  York  City  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  found  his  first  employment  there  as  monitor  for  the  old  Public  School  Society,  then  an  inde- 
pendent organization  under  its  own  Board  of  Trustees,  but  in  1852  merged  with  the  Municipal  Board 
of  Education.     Jotham  Wilson  married  a  young  woman   of   English   parentage — Miss   Sarah   Darke — 
born  in  New  York  City,  in  1809.     Their  son,  George  Wilson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated 
in  the  city  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  John  Austen  Stevens  then  filling  the  office  of  Secretary.     While  the  young  Assistant's 
duties  at  the  beginning  were  many  and  various  they  were  gradually  narrowed  to  the  important  task  of 
handling  the  statistics  collected  for  publication  by  the    Chamber,    a    labor    which    he    performed    with 
marked  accuracy  and  in  which  he  developed  rare  powers.     The   great   meeting  of  the   Chamber  just 
after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  in  1861,  and  of  which,  speaking  in  later  years,  he  has  said;     "Never 
in  my  life  have  I  seen  such  a  patriotic  impulse,  such  evidence  of  national  devotion,"  stirred  the  young 
secretary's  patriotism  to  the  depths ;  and  so  soon  as  he  could  arrange  a  leave  of  absence  he  entered  the 
United  States  Navy,  being  commissioned  as  Paymaster,   and   assigned  to   the   U.    S.    Ship   Valley  City 
(Commander  J.  C.  Chaplin),  with  which  he  served  in  the    Blockading    Squadron,    taking    part    also  in 
several  skirmishes.     At  the  close  of  his  naval  services  he  resumed  his  duties  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.    In  1868  Mr.  Stevens  resigned  the  Secretaryship  to  devote  himself  to  the  literary  and  historical 
labors  in  which  he  subsequently  achieved  fame.     Mr.  Wilson,  the  logical  candidate  for  the  ofiice,  was 
at  once  elected  Secretary.     The  position  has  proved  a  life  post;  and  the  discharge  of  the  varied  and 
important  duties  connected  with  it  may  be  said  to  constitute    the   worthy    incumbent's    life   work.      A 
proper  understanding  of  the  extent  and  character  of  this  work  makes  necessary  here  a  brief  reference 
to  the  history,  object,  and  labors  of  the  Chamber.     For  several   desirable  purposes,   notably  "the  en- 
largement of  trade,"  and,  probably,  also,  with  a  view  to  averting  threatening  peril  to  commerce  and 
possible  financial  ruin,  a  score  of  New  York's  most  substantial  merchants  came  together  at  Bolton  and 
Sigel's  tavern  (afterwards  Fraunce's)  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets,  New  York 
City,  on  April  5th,  1768.  and  established  "The  New   York    Chamber   of   Commerce,"    for   which,    in 
1770,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  George  III.     Its   first   President   was   the   patriotic  John    Cruger, 
previously  Mayor  of  the  city  for  ten  years  and  subsequently  Speaker  of  the  last  Colonial  Assembly: 
its  first  Vice-President,  Hugh  Wallace,  an  Irishman,  who  paid  for  his  devotion  to  the  Crown  by  the  loss 
of  all  his  property;  its  first  Treasurer,  the  pious  Elias  Desbrosses,  of   Huguenot   ancestry:  and    its   first 
Secretary;,  Port  Warden  Anthony  Van  Dam,  like  Cruger  of  Dutch  descent,  and  like  Wallace,  a  loyalist. 
When  the  Chamber  was  organized  the  city's  population  was  about  twenty  thousand ;  the  annual  value 
of  imports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies  was  considerably  under  two  million  pounds  sterling, 
and  the  annual  value  of  the  exports  thither,  somewhat  in  excess  of  one  million.     The  workings  of 
the  Chamber,  interrupted  by  the  Revolution,  were  resumed  after  the  British  evacuation  of  the  city  in 
1783.  and  its  rights  and  privileges  were  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  the  New  York  Legislature  in    1784. 
From  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  a  powerful  civic  force  and  a  national  blessing.     As  has  been  aptly 
said,  its  history  "is  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  United  States."     Its  chief  function,  naturally,  is  "the 
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promotion  and  extension  of  just  and  lawful  commerce";  and  this  it  has  always  performed  with  marked 
wisdom  and  laudable  zeal.  The  marvellous  growth  of  American  commerce,  especially  of  the  commerce 
of  New  York,  has  been  materially  aided  by  its  well-directed  efforts ;  and  its  initiative  and  influence  have 
been  the  source  of  much  beneficent  legislation,  municipal,  State  and  national,  affecting  commercial  in- 
terests. A  most  important  task,  which  it  has  assumed  and  carries  out  at  its  own  expense,  is  the  colla- 
tion, editing,  and  publication  of  statistics  of  trade  and  commerce,  sent  forth  broadcast  in  its  Annual 
Reports,  which  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  issued.  But  the  high  intelligence,  national  spirit,  civic 
pride,  and  broad  humanity  of  its  members  have  vastly  widened  the  sphere  and  character  of  its  activi- 
ties, until  its  name  has  become  almost  synonymous  with  patriotism,  political  purity  and  philanthropy. 
While  opposed  to  war  it  has  steadfastly  stood  by  the  national  government  in  all  its  conflicts,  domestic 
and  foreign,  freely  contributing  the  sinews  of  war  as  well  as  its  powerful  moral  aid.  While  non-polit- 
ical, it  has  not  hesitated  to  stand  for  protection  to  American  industry,  sound  money,  and  civic  virtue, 
even  though  it  has  had  to  invade  the  ballot-box.  While  organized,  primarily,  for  adding  to  the  wealth 
of  its  members  and  the  community,  it  has  humanely  scattered  wealth  with  lavish  hand  to  avert  distress 
and  alleviate  suffering,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  its  disbursements  for  these  purposes  alone  aggregat- 
ing millions  of  dollars.  In  all  this  work  for  nearly  half  a  century  Mr.  Wilson  has  taken  an  active  part 
both  as  an  official  and  an  individual.  In  connection  with  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chamber,  which 
he  has  compiled  and  edited  with  marked  ability,  he  has  achieved  wide  reputation  as  a  statistician,  and 
has  become  known  as  the  leading  authority  on  American  trade  and  commerce  especially  of  the  Port 
of  New  York.  During  his  incumbency  of  the  Secretarj'ship  the  city  of  New  York  has  more  than  quad- 
rupled in  population  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  leading  city  in  the  world  in  that  respect  as  it  is  already 
in  commercial  and  financial  activity.  The  membership  and  importance  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  proportionately  increased,  and  necessarily  his  own  official  labors ;  but  gifted  with  remarkable 
powers  of  concentration  and  a  practically  faultless  memory  for  facts  and  figures,  and  prosecuting  his 
tasks  and  duties  with  system  and  a  skill  born  of  long  experience,  he  keeps  pace  with  every  demand,  and 
in  his  zeal  even  anticipates  demands  whenever  it  will  conduce  to  the  public  good  or  the  objects  sought. 
The  membership  of  the  Chamber,  practically  all  of  the  mercantile  and  commercial  class  of  New 
York's  citizenship,  numbers  about  fifteen  hundred  and  apart  from  trade  and  commerce  constitutes  a 
social  club  which  can  safely  be  said  to  have  no  superior  in  the  world.  Its  board  of  officers  at  the 
present  writing  is  as  follows :  Morris  K.  Jessup,  President ;  Vice-Presidents :  J.  Edward  Simmons, 
Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Levi  P.  Morton,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Andrew  Carnegie,  John  T. 
Terry,  James  T.  Woodward,  John  Claflin,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Clement  A.  Griscom,  Charles  Lanier; 
Treasurer,  James  G.  Cannon ;  Secretary,  George  Wilson.  Every  one  of  these  is  known  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  and  a  number  are  world-famous  for  their  activities,  philanthropy,  or  wealth. 
All  are  esteemed  and  honored  as  men  of  fine  integrity,  marvellous  initiative,  unflinching  courage,  and 
commanding  mentality.  The  new  home  of  the  Chamber,  almost  ready  for  occupancy  at  this  writing, 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  and  is  a  marvel  of  architectural  elegance  and 
beauty.  No  small  part  of  Secretary  Wilson's  present  labors  consists  in  arranging  for  its  formal  dedi- 
cation in  November  next,  an  event  which  has  been  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  which  will  be  represented  at  it  by  specially  commissioned  delegates.  Personally,  Mr.  Wilson  is 
a  gentleman  of  most  agreeable  manners,  tall  and  of  military  bearing,  and  with  the  countenance  and 
dignity  of  a  scholar.  In  addition  to  being  an  encyclopsedia  of  facts  and  figures  relating  to  commerce 
he  possesses  a  w'ealth  of  information  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York  hardly 
surpassed,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  remarkably  interesting  conversation  whenever  this  subject  is 
touched  upon.  His  knowledge  of  public  men  and  the  leading  incidents  in  their  careers  is  no  less  re- 
markable, and  his  reminiscences  would  surely  prove  interesting  reading.  Mr.  Wilson  was  married  in 
1863  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Amerman,  of  New  York  City,  like  himself  of  Revolutionary  ancestry.  They 
have  one  child,  a  son,  John  A.  Wilson,  who  is  Assistant    Secretary   of    the    Chamber    of    Commerce. 
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Notwithstanding  the  engrossing  nature  of  his  official  duties  Mr.  Wilson  finds  time  for  much  other 
work  and  is  interested  in  other  fields  than  statistics.  He  is  an  old  member  and  now  Secretary  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  New  York ;  a  Companion  of  the  New  York  Commandery  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States ;  Companion  of  the  New  York  Cominandery,  Naval 
Order  of  the  United  States ;  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society.  As  a 
trusted  official  at  the  head  of  the  Secretarial  department  of  the  oldest,  richest,  and  most  important 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Western  world,  he  exemplifies  in  his  fidelity,  good  judgment,  tact,  and 
executive  ability  all  that  is  praiseworthy  in  commercial  and  financial  life,  and  merits  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  mercantile  community  of  New  York. 


GUSTAV  LINDENTHAL. 

Hon.  Gustav  Lindenthal,  Bridge  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most engineers  of  America,  was  bom  in  Bruenn,  the  capital  city  of  the  Province  of  Moravia,  Austria, 
May  2 1st,  1850.  He  springs  from  the  well-to-do  middle  class  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  descending  in 
both  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines  from  that  highly  respected  but  now  extinct  class  of  skilled  arti- 
sans known  as  masters  of  guilds,  who,  in  that  golden  age  of  the  handicrafts,  when  there  were  as  yet 
no  manufacturing  establishments  or  factories,  exercised  practically  arbitrary  control  over  the  various 
industrial  vocations,  which,  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  Austrian  Constitution,  in  1867,  were  governed 
by  their  own  laws  and  made  their  own  rules  and  regulations.  These  guilds,  essentially  labor  trusts, 
denied  admission  to  the  trades  they  controlled  to  all  except  those  who,  after  proof  of  fitness,  had  served 
rigorous  apprenticeships  and  finally  demonstrated  by  the  construction  of  a  "master-piece"  their  ability 
to  practice  with  credit  the  craft  they  decided  to  follow  as  a  life  vocation.  As  a  consequence  the  masters 
of  the  guilds  were  vested  with  powers  of  a  semi-executive  and  semi-judicial  character  in  all  indus- 
trial matters,  and  although  not  officials  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  they  were,  nevertheless,  of  almost 
official  rank  and  not  only  were  held  in  high  esteem  but  exercised  considerable  weight  in  local  affairs. 
Commissioner  Lindenthal's  father,  Dominik  Lindenthal,  was  master  of  the  guild  of  cabinet  makers  in 
Bruenn,  as  had  been  his  immediate  ancestors  for  several  generations.  The  Commissioner's  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Francesca  Schmutz,  was  of  the  same  substantial  class.  The  family  being 
in  easy  circumstances  the  children  were  given  the  best  educational  advantages.  Having  received  a 
careful  primary  training  at  home,  Gustav  entered  the  local  college  and  completed  his  studies  for  the  pro- 
fession of  civil  engineering  in  Vienna.  As  a  student  a  desire  for  thoroughness  was  the  mainspring  of 
his  every  action.  The  vacation  seasons  were  wholly  devoted  to  practical  tasks  in  the  building  trades, 
the  first  being  given  to  joinery  and  cabinet  making  (his  father's  trade);  the  second  to  masonry;  the 
third  to  work  in  a  machine  shop.  Thoroughly  equipped  practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  he  found 
employment  with  a  well-known  Continental  firm  of  engineers,  and  although  but  twenty  years  of  age 
was  at  once  placed  in  charge  of  about  fifteen  kilometers  of  railroad  construction,  with  about  seven 
hundred  men  under  him.  His  duties  included  the  laying  out  of  the  work  and  its  supervision  as  gen- 
eral foreman  and  assistant  engineer.  Thereafter  he  spent  two  years  in  railroad  surveys  and  railroad 
construction  as  assistant  engineer  for  one  of  the  great  Austrian  railroads.  He  was  next  in  the  service 
of  one  of  the  largest  construction  companies  of  Austria,  building  railroads  in  various  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire; and  during  1872-3  was  specially  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  long  inclined  plane  near  Vienna 
for  use  during  the  Exposition  of  the  following  year.  In  1873-4  Mr.  Lindenthal  was  engaged  in  sur- 
veys and  railroad  construction  froin  the  town  of  Winterthur  to  Lake  Constance.  Although  but  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  he  had  charge  of  a  division  on  the  Swiss  National  Railroad,  being  the  youngest  engi- 
neer in  the  company's  service.     About  this  time  he  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  United  States  as  a 
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source  of  advantageous  information  and  experience  in  his  field  of  labor;  and  with  a  view  to  studying 
for  a  few  years  American  railroad  construction  and  the  construction  of  iron  bridges  he  sailed  for  New- 
York,  arriving  there  in  the  summer  of  1874,  during  a  period  of  great  business  depression.     Unable 
to  find  employment  in  New  York  in  the  Hues  mentioned,  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  also  he 
was  unsuccessful.     Unwilling  to  return  home  without  accomplishing  his  purpose  and  not  wishing  to 
use  up  his  "savings,"  he  turned  his  knowledge  of  masonry  to  good  account  by  working  at  that  trade  for 
several  months.     At  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  leading  engineers,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  J.  H.  Linville,  Chief  Engineer  at  that  time   of   the   Keystone    Bridge    Company,    then    the 
largest  firm  of  bridge  builders  in  the  United  States,  and  the  constructors  of  the  first  St.  Louis  steel  arch 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi,  designed  by   Captain  Eads,  in  the  plans  of  which  he  became  deeply  inter- 
ested.    Through   Mr.   Linville  he  was   brought   into  contact  with  this  work  and  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  most  advanced  methods  of  steel  manufacture  and  metal  bridge  construction   at  that   time. 
Through  the  same  agency  he  was  fortunate  enough  also  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Finance,  the  body  having  in  charge  the  construction  of  the  great  buildings  for  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876;  through  them  he  obtained  a  position  as  draughtsman  in  their  em- 
ploy, and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Engineer  in  constructing  the  permanent  build- 
ings on  the  exhibition  grounds.     At  the  close  of  this  work  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  thence  to  Cleveland 
and  Chicago,  being  employed  by  different  parties  in  each  of  these  cities  to  investigate  construction, 
make  reports,  and  attend  to  engineering  work.     At  this  time  he  concluded  to  remain  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  1878  he  became  connected  with  the  old  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  which  was 
then  a  six-foot  gauge  road,  the  continuation  of  the   broad   gauge   Erie  railroad   towards   Cincinnati. 
He  assisted  in  the  preparations  for  reducing  the  gauge  of  the  road  to  the  standard  gauge  of  four  feet, 
eight  and  one-half  inches,  and  had  special  charge  of  the  strengthening  and  rebuilding  of  the  bridges 
affected,  over  one  hundred  in  number,  so  as  to  make  them  adequate  for  the  heavier  engines  which 
then  came  into  use.     The  work  of  preparation  occupied  more  than  two  years.     All  being  ready,  the 
narrowing  of  the  gauge  on  this  road,  three  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  was  successfully  accom- 
plished within  nine  hours,  and,  as  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  great  feats  of  American  engineering 
It  was  so  effectively  performed  that  the  through  express  trains  from  opposite  ends  of  the  road  were  not 
subjected  to  the  slightest  delay.     While  employed  on  this  road — which  was  a  part  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
system — Mr.  Lindenthal  acted  also  as  Consulting  Engineer  for  a  number  of  Western  railroads,  mostly 
in  bridge  construction.     In  1881  Mr.  Lindenthal  opened  an  ofiice  in  Pittsburgh  as  Consulting  Engineer, 
and  about  this  time  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  Construction  of  the  new  Monongahela  Bridge  at 
Smithfield  Street.     The  old  structure  at  that  place  was  a  wire  cable  suspension  bridge  of  ten  spans  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  each.     It  was  built  by  John  A.  Roebling  in  1847,  and  was  the  first  erected 
by  him  for  street  purposes.     It  had  been  in  use  for  thirty-five  years,  carrying  a  very  heavy  traffic,  and 
was  worn  out.     Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Lindenthal  this  structure  was  replaced  by  a  modern  bridge 
of  "open-hearth"  steel  (one  of  the  first  steel  bridgesbuilt)  of  the  lenticular  type  of  trusses.    The  task  was 
effected  without  interfering  a  single  day  with  traffic — contrary  to  the  opinions  and  expectations  of  the 
most  experienced  constructors,  and  without  a  single  accident.    Two  years  were  expended  in  preparing  for 
this  work,  which  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.     Its  construction  in- 
volved putting  in  larger  spans  and  building  a  wider  street,  and  was  at  that  time  an  engineering  feat 
of  unusual  difficulty.     Mr.  Lindenthal's  notable  success  in  handling  it  commanded  wide  attention  and 
elicited  many  high  compliments.     The  Board  of  Directors  honored  him  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks, 
and  his  paper  on  the  work,  read  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Engineers,  held 
at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  June  20th,  1883,  was  awarded  the  Rowland  prize.     While  at  Pittsburgh  Mr. 
Lindenthal  was  engaged  also  in  designing  and  building  bridges  for  a  number  of  Western  railroads,  in- 
cluding the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  the  Pittsburgh  and  Youg- 
jiingheny  and  others.     He  also  made  plans  for  and  built  bridges  in  Pittsburgh ;  one  at  Thirty-third  Street, 
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over  the  Allegheny  River;  one  at  McKeesport,  over  the  Monongahela  River,  and  one  at  Seventh  Street, 
over  the  Allegheny  River;  the  last  being  a  suspension  bridge  with  braced  chain  cables,  the  first  of  its 
type  in  America.  In  addition  to  this  mass  of  work  he  conducted  railroad  surveys  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  and  Eastern  Ohio,  in  the  coal  regions;  and  planned  a  large  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
River  at  Wheeling.  The  completion  of  this  latter  being  interrupted  by  financial  difficulties  IMr.  Linden- 
thai  withdrew  from  the  work,  which  however,  was  afterwards  carried  out  by  another  company  substan- 
tially on  the  plans  and  surveys  made  by  him.  Among  other  large  engineering  operations  he  conducted 
surveys  for  a  proposed  anthracite  coal  road  from  the  anthracite  coal  region  around  Tremont  to  Balti- 
more, which  involved  the  construction  of  a  viaduct  across  the  Susquehanna  River,  about  two  miles  above 
Havre  de  Grace,  one  mile  in  length  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  At  considerable  cost  to  the 
company  concerned  this  whole  scheme  was  brought  to  the  point  of  execution,  but  it  was  abandoned  owing 
to  the  consolidation  of  interests  in  another  direction.  In  1890  Mr.  Lindenthal  was  appointed  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  North  River  Bridge  Company.  He  studied  the  conditions  under  which  the  wide  and 
deep  North  River  could  be  bridged  without  a  pier  in  the  river,  that  being  the  condition  on  which  the 
legal  sanction  for  a  bridge  over  that  river  depended.  It  required  a  span  of  not  less  than  3,100  feet,  or 
nearly  double  the  width  of  the  span  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  (1,600  feet),  which  is  the  longest  suspen- 
sion bridge  in  existence.  Mr.  Lindenthal  was  the  first  engineer  to  design  a  railroad  bridge  of  that 
colossal  length  of  span,  suitable  for  carrying  the  heaviest  locomotives  and  cars  at  fast  speeds.  Its 
practicability  was  at  first  doubted,  but  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  problem  by  two  boards  of 
engineers,  appointed  by  the  United  States  Government,  all  doubts  were  removed.  In  connection  with 
the  bridge  problem,  Mr.  Lindenthal  had  prepared  plans  for  a  large  terminal  station  in  New  York 
City.  The  problem  in  these  plans  was  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  capacity  from  a  given  land  area, 
which  had  to  be  confined  to  the  smallest  limits  on  account  of  the  very  high  cost  of  land  in  Manhattan. 
All  the  plans  were  ready  for  execution,  when  one  of  the  large  participating  railroads  (the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad)  decided  on  a  change  of  policy  as  regards  terminal  facilities  in  New  York.  That  railroad 
company  having  bought  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  its  plans  were  to  connect  directly  its  railroad  tracks 
in  New  Jersey  with  those  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  by  a  tunnel  passing  under  the  North  River, 
under  Manhattan  Island  and  the  East  River.  For  this  difficult  undertaking  Mr.  Lindenthal  was  re- 
tained as  a  Consulting  Engineer,  acting  as  a  member  of  a  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers,  having  the  exe- 
cution of  this  great  terminal  improvement  in  charge.  Although  the  construction  of  the  North  River 
Bridge  has  been  delayed  by  the  tunnel  plans  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  it  is  expected  to  be  taken  up 
soon  after  the  completion  of  the  tunnels,  as  the  necessity  for  it  is  becoming  more  pressing  every  year. 
In  the  plans  for  the  North  River  Bridge,  whose  location  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-third  Street  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Department,  many  novel  problems  arose,  as.  for  instance,  the  construction  of  tower 
fr.undations  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  below  water,  the  erection  of  steel  towers  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  the  erection  of  steel  wire  cables  over  7,400  feet  in  length  and  intended 
to  carry  not  less  than  fourteen  tracks  arranged  in  two  decks.  The  thoroughness  with  which  these  plans 
were  studied  preparatory  to  construction  brought  Mr.  Lindenthal  high  commendation.  Mr.  Lindenthal 
establi.shed  an  office  in  New  York  City  as  Consulting  Engineer  in  1891.  His  practice  has  covered  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  the  investigation  of  projects  of  construction  in  relation  to  railroads,  bridges, 
canals,  and  water  dams;  also  railroad  track  and  steel  car  construction,  in  all  of  which  fields  his  experience 
and  knowledge  are  extensive.  In  December,  1901,  Mr.  Lindenthal  was  appointed  Bridge  Commis- 
sioner for  the  City  of  Greater  New  York  by  Mayor  Low.  His  report,  covering  the  work  of  the  first 
six  months  of  his  official  career,  was  published  in  the  City  Record  for  August  12th.  1902.  There  are 
three  large  bridges  over  the  East  River  under  construction  under  his  administration,  besides  a  numljer 
of  smaller  bridges,  and  the  important  problem  of  enlarging  the  transportation  capacity  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  Mr.  Lindenthal  is  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  London,  England;  of 
the   American   Society  of   Civil   Engineers;   the   Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  the  Civil  Engi- 
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neers'  Club  of  Cleveland ;  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
a  member  of  many  other  professional  societies  and  social  clubs.  He  is  a  frequent  contributor  of  arti- 
cles and  discussions  on  engineering  subjects  to  technical  and  scientific  journals. 


WILLIAM  D.  KELLEY. 

Hon.  William  Darrah  Kellev,  for  so  long  a  series  of  years  identified  with  the  judiciary  of  his 
native  State  and  afterward  so  prominently  with  national  legislation,  being  styled  "Father  of  the 
House"  by  reason  of  his  having  been  the  member  in  longest  continuous  service ;  one  of  the  leading 
champions  of  protection  to  American  industries,  and  especially  of  pig  iron,  from  which  fact  he  was  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  "Pig-Iron  Kelley,"  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  12,  1814,  and  died  at  the 
Riggs  House,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  8th,  1890.  His  paternal  grandfather,  a  native  of  Salem 
County,  N.  J.,  had  served  throughout  the  Revolutionary  War  as  an  officer  in  the  Continental  Army. 
His  father  settled  early  in  Philadelphia,  and  marrying  a  lady  of  Quaker  connections,  in  Bucks  County, 
Miss  Darrah,  he  engaged  in  business  in  the  city;  but  during  the  War  of  1812  became  seriously  em- 
barrassed, and  died  in  1816,  leaving  his  widow  with  four  children — of  whom  William,  then  two  years 
old,  was  the  youngest — and  without  means.  She  went  courageously  to  work  to  support  her  family,  and 
to  give  them  as  much  of  education  as  was  in  her  power.  But  their  term  of  attendance  at  school  was 
necessarily  very  limited.  At  the  age  of  eleven  William  was  placed  as  errand  boy  in  a  bookstore. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Inquirer  office,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  proof-reader.  At  six- 
teen he  became  apprentice  to  a  jeweler,  serving  a  term  of  four  years.  At  about  the  close  of  his  appren- 
ticeship came  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank,  to  which  the  Democratic 
workingmen  of  Philadelphia  made  bitter  opposition.  Young  as  he  was,  Mr.  Kelley  speedily  became 
their  leader,  and  his  speeches  made  him  so  obnoxious  to  the  employers  of  Philadelphia  that  he  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  any  position,  and  removed  to  Boston.  There  he  worked  at  his  trade  until  1839,  de- 
voting his  evenings  to  hard  study,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party,  both  by 
public  addresses  and  newspaper  contributions.  He  became  well  known  as  an  eloquent  and  able  speaker. 
Returning  in  1839  to  Philadelphia  he  studied  law  with  Colonel  Page,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1841.  He  gained  almost  immediate  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Shun  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  His  decision  in  a  contested  election  case  according  to  the  law  and  the 
evidence,  by  which  the  Democratic  candidates  were  defeated,  embittered  the  party  against  him,  and 
led  to  so  violent  a  denunciation  of  him  that  the  majority  of  the  people  espoused  his  case,  and  when 
the  judgeship  was  to  be  filled  again  in  1851,  this  time  by  election,  under  the  new  constitution  of  the 
State,  he  was  triumphantly  returned  upon  an  independent  ticket.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise completed  Judge  Kelley's  disgust  with  the  measures  of  the  party  with  which  he  had  been  so 
long  connected,  and  induced  him  formally  to  sever  his  connection  with  it.  He  was  among  the  found- 
ers of  the  Free  Soil  party,  and  was  its  candidate  for  Congress  in  1856  for  the  Fourth  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  party  had  not  yet  attained  sufficient  strength  to  elect  its  candidates.  After  the  election 
Judge  Kelley  resigned  his  position  on  the  bench  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But 
in  October,  x86o,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  tlie  Fourth  District  by  the  Republican  party,  the 
seat  to  which  he  was  triumphantly  returned  for  so  many  successive  terms.  During  the  summer  of  1861, 
after  the  close  of  the  special  session  of  Congress,  he  took  part  as  counsel  for  the  Government  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  pirate  crew  of  the  rebel  privateer  Jeff  Davis.  During  the  war  he  was  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  hard-working  members  of  Congress,  and  was  especially  active  and  conscientious  in 
committee  work,  of  which  an  exceedingly  large  share  devolved  upon  him.  In  the  House  also  he  spoke 
frequently  and  at  length  upon  every  topic  of  national  importance,  and  was  always  in  the  vanguard  of 
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his  party.  He  was  the  first  member  of  Congress  to  take  public  exception,  in  January,  1862,  to  the  policy 
of  General  McClellan.  In  January,  1865,  he  made  a  brilliant  and  conclusive  speech  in  favor  of  impar- 
tial suffrage  in  the  South.  He  was  always  a  leading  advocate  of  the  policy  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  many  of  his  most  able  and  eloquent  speeches  were  made  in  favor  of  it.  During  the  elec- 
tion campaigns  in  many  of  the  Northern  States,  during  the  war  and  after,  lie  was  one  of  the  most  inde- 
fatigable and  successful  speakers.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  visited  the  Southern  States  and  addressed 
the  people  of  the  larger  cities  in  wise  and  patriotic  counsel.  When  the  impeachment  of  President  John- 
son was  attempted  he  made  one  of  his  most  brilliant  and  impassioned  arguments  in  favor  of  it.  In  the 
summer  of  1869  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  deputed,  upon  the 
opening  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  extreme  Western  States 
and  Territories,  and  especially  Utah.  For  years  after  the  war  he  was  sound  on  the  financial  policy  of 
the  Government,  but  his  real  interest  in  the  working  classes  led  him,  in  the  deep  depression  which  fol- 
lowed the  panic  of  1873,  into  the  mistake  of  adopting  greenback  theories  which  bordered  on  repudia- 
tion. Despite  his  financial  heresies,  however,  the  people  of  the  district  which  he  had  so  long  repre- 
sented still  returned  him  to  Congress.  On  that  point  they  were  sure  that  the  votes  of  his  party  in  favor 
of  honest  payment  of  the  public  debt  would  not  be  affected  Ijy  his  mistake  or  his  arguments.  In  every 
other  point  they  were  sure  they  could  have  no  better  representative,  and  they  were  grateful  for  his 
long  and  wise  and  faithful  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  State  and  his  country  in  troublous  times. 
In  1878,  by  reason  of  failing  health,  induced  by  long  and  arduous  public  service,  he  hesitated  for  a 
long  time  whether  again  to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress.  On  finally  deciding  to  do  so  he  was 
returned,  as  at  each  successive  election  since  i860,  by  a  very  large  majority.  Personally  Mr.  Kelley's 
generous  temper  and  kindness  of  heart  had  made  him  a  universal  favorite  throughout  his  district,  and 
the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  his  convictions,  together  with  his  magnetic  and  eloquent  speech,  car- 
ried his  audience  with  him,  whether  in  campaign  meetings  or  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  In  public 
speaking  he  was  greatly  aided  in  making  an  impression  upon  his  audience  by  the  deep,  musical, 
well-modulated  voice  which  will  be  always  remembered  by  all  who  have  heard  him.  Judge  Kelley  was 
certainly  one  of  the  ablest  men  ever  sent  by  Philadelphia  to  represent  her  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
Even  in  the  one  public  measure  in  which  he  was  most  gravely  at  fault  not  even  his  bitterest  opponents 
dared  to  accuse  him  of  being  other  than  true  to  hi  s  convictions.  The  praise  of  devoted  patriotism, 
honest  purpose,  and  high  abilities,  conscientiously  and  faithfully  used  in  his  country's  service,  belongs 
to  him  in  full  measure.  His  greatest  ambition  was  to  continue  during  life  the  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  District  in  Philadelphia.  And  that  laudable  ambition  was  grati- 
fied. He  died  the  venerable  "Father  of  the  House,"  which  he  had  entered  thirty  years  before,  and  in 
which  he  served  continuously  until  he  answered  to  the  roll-call  of  death.  Mr.  Kelley  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  second  wife  and  widow  was  Miss  Caroline  Bartram  Bonsall,  great-granddaughter  of  John 
Bartram,  an  anti-Revolutionary  Philadelphia  Quaker,  the  father  of  American  botany,  the  Linnaeus  of 
America.  Although  perhaps  a  score  of  years  younger  than  her  husband,  they  did  not  look  ill-matched. 
A  highly  accomplished  musician  and  linguist,  she  had  but  little  taste  for  society,  and  took  an  ardent  in- 
terest in  her  husband's  affairs.  Mr.  F.  O.  Horstman,  of  Philadelphia,  the  only  daughter  of  Judge  Kel- 
ley's first  marriage,  is  descended  on  her  mother's  side  from  Lord  Byron.  Judge  Kelley's  loss  was 
deeply  felt  in  Congress  by  the  Republican  party,  where  he  was  an  authority  upon  everything  perta^'n- 
ing  to  the  tariff,  and  where  he  earned  and  maintained  an  enviable  name  for  honesty  and  sincerity.  As  a 
fighter  he  was  fair  and  manly,  and  as  a  friend  loyal  and  constant.  His  political  speeches  have  become 
widely  known,  and  he  published,  in  addition  to  other  literary  and  political  essavs,  "Reasons  for  Aban- 
doning the  Theory  of  Free-Trade  and  Adopting  the  Principle  of  Protection  to  American  Industry," 
"Letters  on  Industrial  and  Financial  Questions,"  and  "The  New  South."  Judge  Kelley  made  several 
trips  to  Europe,  during  which  he  cmplovcd  his  time  in  studying  the  conditions  of  the  people.  As  a 
result  of  these  investigations,  he  published  a  series  of  "Letters  from  Europe."     When  not  at  A\'^ashing- 
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ton,  he  made  his  home  in  his  own  city,  and  owned  a  delightful  place  in  West  Philadelphia.     In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  at  a  special  meeting:  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  resolutions  in  honor     j 
of  his  memory  were  passed,  and  similar  honors  were  paid  in  the  Senate.  \ 


FRANCIS  H.  PIERPONT. 

Hon.  Francis  Harrison  Pierpont,  of  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  thirty-first  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  elected  Governor  of  the  Restored  Government  of  Virginia,  hy  the  Wheeling  Convention,  for 
a  term  of  six  months,  and  until  his  successor  should  be  elected  by  the  people.  At  the  general  State 
election.  May  4th,  1862,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  John  Letcher,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  who  had  joined  the  Southern  Confederacy,  his  term  to  expire  January  ist,  1864.  On  May 
4th,  1863,  he  was  elected  by  the  loyal  voters  of  Virginia  within  the  Union  lines.  Governor  of  Virginia 
for  the  full  term  of  four  years,  beginning  January  ist,  1864.  Governor  Pierpont  was  never  Governor 
of  West  Virginia,  as  has  been  frequently  stated.  He  was  born  January  25th,  18 14,  in  Monongalia 
County,  about  four  miles  east  of  Morgantown,  and  \vas  the  third  son  of  Francis  and  Catherine  Pier- 
pont. A  small  log-cabin,  about  twenty  feet  square,  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  was  the  home  of 
his  infancy.  When  but  nine  months  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Harrison  County,  three  miles  south- 
West  of  the  site  of  Fairmont,  where  the  family  lived  until  1827,  when  they  again  changed  their  abode 
to  Marion  County,  settling  at  Fairmont,  where  Mr.  Pierpont  ever  afterwards  lived.  What  work  he 
did  until  thirteen  years  old  was  on  the  parental  farm.  His  early  schooling  was  obtained  in  a  log 
school-house,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  four  terms  of  three  months  each  in  the  winter  time. 
Until  he  nvas  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  worked  in  his  father's  tan-yard,  then  he  started  on  foot  to 
seek  an  education  at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  distant, 
walking  the  entire  distance.  He  remained  at  this  College  four  and  a  half  college  years,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  1839.  After  he  left  college  he  taught  school  for  three  years  in  Virginia  and  Missis- 
sippi. In  political  opinion  he  was  a  Whig.  His  father  had  taught  him  that  slavery  was  a  moral,  so- 
cial and  political  evil,  and  during  his  college  life  this  sentiment  was  strengthened.  While  residing  in 
Mississippi  his  personal  observations  of  the  institution  still  further  intensified  his  convictions.  While 
engaged  in  teaching  he  took  up  the  study  of  law.  In  consequence  of  the  failing  health  of  his  father 
he  returned  home  in  1842,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  year.  Although  not  a  candidate  for 
office  he  became  greatly  interested  in  politics,  and  frequently  addressed  the  people  on  political  subjects. 
He  was  placed  by  his  party  on  the  Presidential  Electoral  ticket  in  1848,  and  entered  vigorously  into 
the  campaign.  His  district  contained  ten  counties,  six  mountain  counties  of  which  were  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic.  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  Electors  should  hold  joint  discussions  of  the  differences 
between  the  parties  in  all  the  counties  of  the  district  at  county  seats  and  elsewhere.  These  meetings 
aroused  great  interest  among  the  voters,  were  largely  attended,  and  lasted  over  three  months.  In 
these  discussions  Mr.  Pierpont  took  decided  ground  against  slavery,  while  the  institution  and  its  prop- 
agandism  were  cardinal  points  in  Democratic  politics.  About  this  time  also  the  young  lawyer  and 
politician  began  to  make  headway  in  his  profession  in  the  little  town  of  Fairmont,  as  it  existed  sixty 
years  ago.  His  practice  increased,  and  he  soon  received  recognition  as  a  leading  lawyer  of  that  sec- 
tion of  Virginia,  as  well  as  an  earnest  party  "worker  and  good  platform  speaker.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
"he  was  a  thorough  Abolitionist,  and  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  cultivate  anti-slavery  sentiment" 
in  that  part  of  Virginia — indeed  his  convictions  were  so  intense  he  rarely  allowed  an  opportunity  to 
pass  without  open  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  human  slavery.  When  the  Democratic  party  divided 
in  i860,  and  nominated  Breckenridge  and  Douglas  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Pierpont  at  once  announced 
that  the  Breckenridge  party  meant  secession,  rebellion,  division  of  the  Union  and  war.  He  main- 
tained that  this  country  could  not  be  divided  without  war.    The  Breckenridge  Democrats  vehemently 
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denied  this  charge,  but  Mr.  Pierpont  pressed  it  the  harder,  so  that  when  the  rebellion  came  a  large  num- 
ber of  Democrats  in  Virginia  were  on  the  Union  side.  He  was  not  an  Abolitionist  in  their  sense  of 
the  term,  but  he  hated  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  intolerant  spirit  of  pro-slavery  men,  and  their  op- 
pression. When  the  division  finally  took  place,  following  the  Secession  Act,  Mr.  Pierpont  became  at 
once  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  anti-slavery  men  in  Northwestern  Virginia,  to  whom 
all  eyes  were  turned  and  upon  whom  loyal  sympathizers  depended  for  counsel  and  leadership.  He 
never  once  lacked  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  never  wavered  in  the  hour  of  tumult  and  danger. 
His  name  became  a  bulwark  of  power  and  stability  in  the  crisis  of  which  he  was  the  central  figure  and 
the  chief  actor  in  opposition  to  Governor  John  Letcher  and  the  Richmond  Administration.  Mr.  Pier- 
pont undoubtedly  originated  the  plan  of  opposition  to  Governor  Letcher  and  the  Confederacy,  and  with 
wise  and  skillful  counsellors  to  formulate  his  ideas  and  perfect  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, he  must  be  given  the  credit  for  carrying  to  final  and  overpowering  success  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Anti-Confederacy  elements  of  the  State.  The  history  in  brief  of 
this  achievement  is  thus  told  by  another : 

"Governor  Pierpont  went  into  the  loyal  part  of  the  old  State,  not  embraced  in  West  Virginia.  The 
people  were  anxious  for  him  to  follow  the  Restored  Government,  which  he  decided  to  do.  T  feared,' 
said  he,  'if  it  failed,  the  young  State  might  fail'  The  people  elected  him  to  take  the  office  of  Governor 
of  Virginia  for  the  full  term  from  January  ist,  1864.  Then  he  removed  the  seat  of  Government  of 
Virginia  from  Wheeling  to  Alexandria,  and,  in  1865,  after  the  rebellion  collapsed,  he  went  to  Rich- 
mond and  completely  restored  the  Government  of  the  State.  He  was  Governor  for  seven  years,  and 
was  superseded  by  the  'Force  of  Acts'  of  Congress  passed  in  1867.  Governor  Pierpont  says  the  forma- 
tion of  West  Virginia  was  not  the  act  of  any  one  man,  nor  was  it  the  act  of  the  politicians  of  the 
State,  as  they  were  in  rebellion.  It  was  simply  the  carrying  out  of  an  enthusiastic  determination  of  a 
large  body  of  serious,  determined  men  who  felt  that  they  had  been  oppressed  by  the  slave  power  of 
the  State,  which  power  was  then  forcing  them  to  antagonize  the  Union  they  so  dearly  loved,  to  en- 
large the  slave  power  they  so  cordially  hated.  This  intense  power  was  behind  him,  and  he  also  had  the 
counsel  of  true,  intelligent  men.  .  '.  The  movement  forming  the  Restored  Government  was  of 
vast  importance  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  Union.  It  checked  rebellion  in  Maryland,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  it  strengthened  Union  sentiment  in  the  North ;  it  added  backbone  to  the  administration  at 
Washington,  and  it  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  rebels  at  Richmond.  The  Western  Virginia  poli- 
ticians promised  the  Confederacy  50,000  Western  Virginia  troops.  Rebels  in  the  cotton  States  in  the 
spring  of  1861  said  to  the  people:  'Plant  your  broad  acres  of  corn  and  cotton;  the  war  is  transferred  to 
the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.'  The  intention  was  to  make  these  rivers  the  picket  line,  but  the  first  move- 
ment in  Western  Virginia  removed  the  picket  line  from  the  Ohio  far  back  into  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains. Governor  Pierpont  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  about  19,500  men,  as  brave  as  ever 
shouldered  a  musket  or  drew  a  sabre.  Some  of  them  were  brave  Pennsylvanians  and  Ohioans,  Avho 
wanted  to  help  Western  Virginia.  The  rebels  were  paralyzed  in  that  section,  and  it  is  believed  that 
less  than  5,000  of  them  were  in  the  Confederate  regular  service." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  as  Governor,  in  1868,  Mr.  Pierpont  returned  to  his  home  in  Fair- 
mont and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a  Delegate  from  Marion  County  to  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  Collector  of.  Internal  Revenue  by  Presi- 
dent Garfield.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Mr.  Pierpont  joined  the  Methodist  Church,  and  for  eighteen 
years  before  the  Civil  War  was  an  active  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  had  a  class  there- 
in nearly  all  his  subsequent  life.  He  was  at  different  times  a  member  of  the  important  conventions  of 
that  denomination,  and  on  several  occasions  a  delegate  to  the  general  conventions.  In  December, 
1854,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  Augusta  Robinson,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  and  Dorcas  (Piatt) 
Robinson.  Their  children  are:  Samuel  R.,  Francis  William,  and  Anna,  wife  of  William  Henry 
Siviter,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Governor  Pierpont  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Pittsburgh,  March 
24th,  1899,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
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EVAN  PUGH. 


Evan  Pugh,  Ph.  D.  F.C.S.,  first  President  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  of  his  time,  died  at  Bellefonte,  Penn.,  April  29th,  1864,  aged  thirty-six.  Dr. 
Pugh  was  one  of  the  most  able  scientific  men  of  this  country.  Born  of  Quaker  parents,  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  February,  1828,  his  early  life  had  few  of  those  advantages  that  lead  a  youth 
to  select  as  his  intellectual  sphere  of  action  the  most  severe,  difficult  and  lofty  branches  of  study.  A 
blacksmith's  apprentice  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  bought  the  residue  of  his  time,  supported  himself 
for  one  year  at  the  manual  labor  seminary  at  Whitestovvn,  New  York,  and  after  teaching  a  private 
school  for  boys  in  Oxford,  Penn.,  for  about  two  years,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  four  years  in 
the  Universities  of  Leipsic,  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  Paris,  a  most  diligent  and  successful 
student  of  natural  and  mathematical  science.  At  Gottingen  he  honorably  sustained  the  examinations 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  As  a  student  his  zeal  was  untiring,  and  his  success  corre- 
spondingly great.  From  the  outset  his  mind  had  been  attracted  toward  agricultural  science,  and  his 
studies  shaped  themselves  more  and  more  toward  his  future  career.  Before  leaving  Paris  he  addressed 
to  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  the  distinguished  English  agriculturalist,  so  well  known  by  the  numerous  and  val- 
uable researches  carried  on  at  his  estate  of  Rothamstead  near  London,  a  proposition  to  undertake  a 
new  investigation  of  the  question  then  so  vigorously  mooted  in  France  between  Boussingault  and 
Ville,  as  to  the  assimilability  of  free  nitrogen  by  vegetation.  Mr.  Lawes  received  this  proposition  fa- 
vorably, and  signified  his  willingness  to  have  the  research  carried  on  in  his  laboratory  and  to  defray  all 
the  costs,  provided  Dr.  Pugh  could  satisfy  him  of  his  ability  to  estimate  nitrogen  with  a  certain  degree 
of  precision.  Dr.  Pugh  repaired  to  Rothamstead,  and  by  a  skillful  application  of  volumetric  methods 
shortly  satisfied  Mr.  Lawes.  For  two  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  which 
was  in  dispute,  repeating  his  trials  and  modifying  his  devices  until  he  demonstrated  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  Ville  and  the  Commission  of  the  French  Academy  which  reported  favorably  on 
his  researches  were  wrong,  and  Boussingault  right.  He  did  not  merely  confirm  Boussingault's  conclu- 
sions and  refute  the  gross  errors  of  Ville,  but  by  a  careful  investigation  of  collateral  questions,  dem- 
onstrated a  rare  degree  of  talent  in  handling  a  scientific  question.  Although  Mr.  Lawes  was  anx- 
ious to  retain  Dr.  Pugh  in  his  laboratory  at  a  handsome  remuneration,  and  notwithstanding  the  lat- 
ter was  passionately  fond  of  scientific  research,  lie  returned  home  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  after  an 
absence  of  six  years,  to  assume  the  Presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  (then  known  as  llie 
Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania).  He  entered  at  once  upon  his  new  duties  with  characteristic 
energy  and  intelligence.  He  had  visited  and  studied  the  chief  agricultural  academies  and  schools  of 
Europe,  and  his  idea  of  what  an  American  College  should  be  was  as  definite,  as  it  was  comprehensive 
and  just.  For  a  little  more  than  five  years  Dr.  Pugh  labored  untiringly  in  establishing  the  College  on 
a  broad  and  enduring  basis,  securing  funds,  planning  and  superintending  the  erection  of  buildings,  and, 
besides  taking  the  general  guidance  of  the  institution,  himself  giving  instruction  in  scientific  agricul- 
ture, chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology.  In  the  midst  of  his  heavy  duties  and  still  heavier  cares, 
he  continued  vigorous  and  with  every  promise  of  long  usefulness  until  one  week  previous  to  his  un- 
expected death.  Dr.  Pugh's  career  as  a  scientific  investigator  began  when  he  was  a  student  with  un- 
usual promise;  but  was  suspended  on  his  assuming  the  presidency  of  an  unformed  and  struggling  in- 
stitution, unfortunately  never  to  be  resumed.  While  in  Europe,  Dr.  Pugh  made  the  investigations 
which  form  the  subject  of  his  published  contrilutions  to  science.  They  are  principally  as  follows,  viz., 
Hamatinsalpefersaure  identish  viit  Pikramins'diire,  Journal  fur  prakt,  Chemie  LXV.  362,  Miscellaneous 
Chemical  Analyses,  Liaugtiral  Dissertation,  Gottingen,  1856;  On  a  new  method  of  estimating  Nitric  Acid, 
Quart.  Journ.  Chem.  Soc,  XH,  35 ;  On  the  Sources  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Vegetation  with  special  refer- 
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ence  to  the  question  whether  plants  assimilate  free  or  uncombined  Nitrogen,  Phil.  Trans.,  II,  i86l, 
I  ^o  pp.,  4to.  Dr.  Pugh's  life  was  no  less  distinguished  by  high  mental  attainments  than  by  great  social 
qualities;  he  was  free  from  the  austerity  and  acerbity  of  the  student  who  is  a  recluse;  his  bearing  every- 
where and  towards  every  one  was  marked  by  extreme  courtesy  and  kindliness ;  a  giant  in  stature  he 
manifested  in  his  intercourse  with  distress  the  tenderness  of  a  woman.  He  was  distinguished  in  a  re- 
markable degree  for  the  most  high-toned  purity  and  rectitude  in  thought,  word  and  deed.  His  spirit  in 
this  respect  was  like  a  clear  light  which  shone  ever  undimmed  and  constant,  and  which  put  to  shame 
in  others  every  thought  or  feeling  less  pure  and  less  right  than  his  own.  In  him  strength  and  gentle- 
ness were  wonderfully  blended,  and  to  this  was  added  a  full  constancy  to  those  friends  on  whom  he  once 
bestowed  his  regard.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  character  as  Evan  Pugh  should  not  have  influenced 
for  good  those  with  whom  he  came  more  or  less  closely  in  contact.  He  could  not  but  have  an  elevating 
and  strengthening  influence  on  the  natures  of  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  come  within  his  reach. 
This  man  of  rare  mental  attainment;  of  high  scholarship  and  supreme  devotion  to  duty;  utterly  un- 
selfish in  regard  to  personal  gratification,  and  self-sacrificing  in  his  earnest  devotion  to  the  well  being 
and  advancement  of  the  youth  committed  to  his  care;  declining  the  flattering  offers  of  honor  and  of 
profit,  held  before  him  as  an  inducement  to  secure  his  permanent  efforts  in  the  line  of  agricultural  in- 
vestigation at  Rothamstead,  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania; 
throwing  himself  unreservedly  into  the  work  of  advancing  the  cause  of  agricultural  education  in  his 
native  state.  To  assume  the  leadership  in  such  an  undertaking,  in  a  pathway  heretofore  untrodden,  or 
followed  only  to  disaster  and  defeat,  would  require  great  devotion  to  a  principle  and  involve  great 
sacrifice  of  mental  and  physical  effort,  even  amid  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  supported  by  the 
most  liberal  means  to  insure  success.  What  then  must  be  the  heroism  and  devotion  to  principle,  of 
a  man  who  leaves  honorable  position,  choice  fields  of  labor,  large  remuneration,  to  engage  in  an  ex- 
periment, whose  only  record  was  one  of  failure;  to  labor  almost  single-handed  in  this  arduous  under- 
taking, without  adequate  means,  without  public  sympathy,  without  even  the  prospect  of  fair  pecuniary 
compensation?  Dr.  Pugh  knew  no  such  word  as  "Fail."  He  weighed  carefully  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  and  having  taken  his  bearings,  discerning  only  faintly,  it  may  be,  the  pathway  before  him, 
he  threw  himself  and  his  whole  energy  into  the  work  and  made  the  enterprise  a  part  of  his  life.  Far 
more  lucrative  posts  could  have  been  easily  procured,  but  he  thought  not  of  money;  and  from  our  in- 
tercourse with  him  in  conversation  and  by  letters,  we  could  never  perceive  that  he  had  a  selfish  purpose, 
or  any  purpose,  but  that  of  making  the  Agricultural  College  the  foremost  institution  of  its  kind.  Un- 
der date  of  September,  1863,  replying  to  a  letter  urging  upon  him  the  wisdom  of  abandoning  the 
College  for  the  more  lucrative  and  honorable  position  which  was  open  to  him  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington,  Dr.  Pugh  says :  "I  refused  to  accept  the  head  of  that  Department  when  it 
was  offered  to  me  two  years  ago,  because  I  wanted  to  devote  myself  to  Agricultural  Education  in  the 
State  Colleges,  called  or  to  be  called  into  existence  by  the  Agricultural  Endowment  Act  of  1862.  To 
do  this  I  am  resolved  to  stay  with  our  college  while  God  gives  me  strength  to  perform  my  duties,  what- 
ever may  be  the  pecmiiary  inducements  or  prospects  of  honor  elsewhere.  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty,  and  my 
destiny  to  do  so;  and  I  shall  seek  honor  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  destiny,  rather  than  at  Washington." 
On  February  4th,  1864,  Dr.  Pugh  was  married  at  Bellefonte,  Penn.,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Valentine,  who 
still  survives  him,  and  who  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  Quaker  families  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Her  father.  Abram  S.  Valentine,  was  a  distinguished  iron  manufacturer  of  Bellefonte.  who 
came  from  Chester  County  in  181 5.  He  married  Clarissa  Miles,  a  member  of  a  leading  Centre  County 
family.  Their  children  were  Annie  Valentine,  who  married  S.  Stewart  Lyon,  a  member  of  an  old  and 
quite  prominent  Centre  County  family ;  Bond  Valentine,  who  married  Miss  Mattie  Kenney,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Abram  S.  Valentine,  who  married  Miss  Eliza  U.  Natt,  of  Philadelphia;  Evan  M.  Valentine,  who 
married  Miss  Mary  J.  Tavlor.  of  Doylestown.  Pa. ;  Harry  C.  Valentine,  wHk)  married  Miss  Sarah 
Burnside,  of  Bellefonte,  Pa. ;  T-  Blanchard  Valentine,  Clara  Valentine,  Mary  B.  Valentine   (unmar- 
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ried),  and  Rebecca  Valentine,  wife  of  the  subject  of  this  biography.  The  family  have  always  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  take  an  active  part  in  all  good  works  in  the 
Community.  Abram  S.  Valentine  (the  father  of  Mrs.  Pugh),  was  sought  by  Dr.  Pugh  for  his  wide 
and  exact  knowledge  in  subjects  touching  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  State  and  County,  and  it 
was  perhaps  as  an  incident  to  these  frequent  conferences  that  the  friendship,  love  aand  marriage  to 
Mr.  Valentine's  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  followed.  His  only  season  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion during  that  winter  was  a  few  days  devoted  to  a  trip  East  after  his  marriage.  On  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  burden  of  College  work  of  the  year  and  the  load  of  care  was  again  assumed,  not  to  be  relin- 
quished until  death  came  as  a  penalty  for  an  over-strained  system.  Bearing  a  weight  of  duty  much 
too  heavy  for  any  one  man  in  the  actual  College  work  alone,  there  was  added  the  incalculable  burden  of 
that  struggle  to  secure  financial  aid  from  the  State  for  the  completion  of  the  College  buildings,  and, 
afterwards,  to  secure  to  the  Agricultural  College  the  benefits  arising  from  the  Congressional  endow- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Still  later  came  that 
struggle,  ending  only  with  his  life,  to  prevent  the  rapacious  greed  of  a  swarm  of  secular  colleges 
throughout  the  State,  from  robbing  this  institution  of  the  endowment  which  had  been  secured  only 
after  so  great  a  struggle,  and  at  so  great  a  cost.  Eternal  vigilance  was  necessary,  and  while  the  days 
were  crowded  with  College  routine,  duty  and  instruction,  the  hours  late  into  the  night  were  devotetl 
to  letters  and  memorials  to  prominent  Legislators  and  others.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  Dr.  Pugh  ap- 
peared at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  Harrisburg,  convened  in  reference  to  the 
proposition  to  deprive  the  College  of  its  endowment,  and  made  an  elaborate  and  convincing  argument 
on  behalf  of  the  institution.  On  Friday,  April  22nd,  he  was  engaged  upon  a  review  and  criticism  of 
this  Legislative  Bill,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  chill,  and  the  pen,  ever  ready  to  be  wielded  in 
the  defense  of  the  College  for  which  he  had  pledged  his  life,  was  laid  aside,  never  to  be  resumed. 
While  this  terrible  chill  was  still  upon  him,  the  Senior  Class  entered  the  Lecture-room,  and  in  this 
condition  of  suffering  he  delivered  his  last  lecture  on  Chemistry.  Upon  a  naturally  robust  frame,  but 
with  vitality  weakened  by  long  months  of  excessive  toil  and  application,  and  still  suffering  from  a  seri- 
ous injury  sustained  the  previous  summer,  and  from  which  he  had  never  recovered  his  full  vigor,  the 
disease  made  rapid  strides.  That  strong  body  only  served  to  feed  the  fever  which  consumed  him,  and 
on  Friday  evening,  April  29th,  that  voice  which  for  many  hours  in  the  midst  of  delirium  argued  be- 
fore an  imaginary  audience  of  Legislators,  or  before  College  classes,  lectured  upon  Chemistry,  was  for- 
ever hushed  in  death,  and  there  passed  to  an  eternal  rest  a  soul  utterly  unselfish;  a  man  whose  whole 
life  was  a  period  of  unwavering  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  The  gentlemen  compos- 
ing the  Officers  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College,  during  Dr.  Pugh's  administration,  were  of  the 
highest  standing,  and  well  known,  particularly  throughout  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned:  Mr.  H.  N.  McAllister,  Judge  Miles,  Judge  Watts,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Humes, 
Judge  Hale,  Judge  Heister,  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Judge  Burnside,  Mr.  Craig  Biddle,  Gov.  James 
Pollock,  General  James  Irvin,  Mr.  Moses  Thompson,  Mr.  Andrew  Gregg,  Governor  Wm.  F.  Packet, 
Dr.  Elwyn,  Mr.  Kelly,  and  others,  who  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  management,  and  were  ever 
faithful  to  their  beloved  president,  no  less  regarding  his  beautiful  religious  views  (which  were  in 
sympathy  with  their  own),  and  holding  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  as  well  as  lamenting  his  death  as 
a  great  loss  to  the  institution  and  the  country.  What  can  be  more  appropriate  in  this  connection  than 
the  closing  words  of  Mr.  C.  Alfred  Smith,  of  Chicago,  (formerly  of  Reading,  Pa.,  who  has  been  partic- 
ularly a  most  valuable  aid  to  this  biography,  a  devoted  friend,  one  of  the  first  students,  and  who  be- 
came Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  about  1877),  in  his  address  at  the  College  on  President  Pugh, 
June  25th,  1890,  when  presenting  for  the  Class  of  '61,  the  life-like  portrait  of  its  beloved  first  President : 
he  said:  "May  that  face  ever  look  down  upon  your  deliberations  with  approval  of  your  hearty  efforts, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  best  instruction  in  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  may  this  Institu- 
tion,   the    success    of   which    is    very    dear    to   my   heart,    be   so   prospered   and   advanced,    that    it 
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may  be  ever  said  of  Evan  Pugh,  and  of  those  other  noble,  self-sacrificing  founders  of  this  Col- 
lege: 'These  men  have  not  lived  in  vain.'"  The  measure  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Pugh's  work; 
the  scope  of  his  vision  concerning  the  institution  is  well  shown  in  his  "Report  upon  a  plan  for  the  or- 
ganization of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts;  with  special  reference  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,"an  exhaustive  monograph  covering  thirty-five  printed 
pages  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  convened  at  Harrisburg,  January  6th,  1864.  As  not  un- 
frequently  happens  when  the  sudden  death  of  the  leader  carries  confusion  and  dismay  into  the  rank  and 
file,  tlie  institution  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  this  noble  man,  passed  through  a  series  of  strange  transmu- 
tations in  the  years  immediately  following  his  death,  but  the  world  moves  on,  though  generations  crum- 
ble into  dust,  and  so  there  came  in  the  fullness  of  time  those,  who,  looking  back,  remembered  the  in- 
junction of  old  :  "Take  heed  that  ye  make  all  things  after  the  pattern  shown  ye  in  the  Mount,"  and  out  of 
the  ruin  of  ill-considered  experimentation,  the  "Plan  of  Organization"  cemented  with  the  life-blood  of 
the  scholarly  investigator,  has  ripened  into  the  Uni\ersity,  which  must  ever  stand  as  the  enduring 
monument  to  the  intellectual  and  administrative  ability  of  its  most  noted  founder.  No  more  fitting 
eulogy  could  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  that  institution  than  his  words  of  consecration  to  the  service: 
"I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  and  my  destiny  to  remain  with  this  College,  while  God  gives  me  strength  to 
l:ibor."  Thus  his  best  and  noblest  monument  will  be  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  him, 
but  also  in  his  lasting  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Surely  he  has  left  behind  him  both  in  his  labors 
and  the  bright  example  of  his  life,  ineffaceable  "Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 


To  THE  Publishers  : 

It  is  with  the  most  profound  pleasure  that  we,  the  following  students  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
(now  known  as  Pennsylvania  State  College),  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  teach- 
ing and  precqjts  of  this  Master  Mind,  contribute  the  data,  and  portrait  for  this  imperfect  biography  of 
the  lamented  Pugh,  and  feel  that  it  only  partially  portrays  his  heroic  character: 

C.  Alfred  Smith Chicago,  111.  William  P.  Dilworth Pittsburg,  Pa. 

(formerly  of  Reading,  Pa.  John  I.   Thompson,  Jr Centre  Furnace,   Pa. 

William  P.  Humes Bellefonte,  Pa.  R.  H.  Furst Cedar  Springs,  Pa. 

Tosiah   Kisterbock,   Jr Philadelphia.  William  W.  Potts Swedeland,  Pa. 

lohn  F.  Miles Miles  Grove,  Pa.  Edward  B.  Tyson Philadelphia. 

I.   N.   Banks Indiana,   Pa.  John  I.  Potten Bellefonte,  Pa. 

C.   E.    Etting    Philadelphia.  E.  P.  Townsend New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Frank  McCoy   ,.  .  Bellefonte,  Pa.  T.  Van  Irwin Mifflintown,  Pa. 

Hamilton  B.  Humes   Jersey  Shore,  Pa.  H.  T.  Jarrett Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

A.    J.    Gillingham Philadelphia,  and  others. 
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